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Editorial. 

The  editor  deeply  regrets  that,  owing  to  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances  mainly  arising  out  of  war  conditions,  there  has  been 
considerable  delay  in  the  publication  of  this  double  number  for 
January  and  April,  1942.  It  is  hoped  to  publish  another  double 
number  early  in  the  Autumn  for  July  and  October.  An  endeavour 
will  be  made  to  resume  the  quarterly  issues  in  January,  but  their 
size  will  depend  on  the  paper  situation,  which  does  not  grow 
easier. 

One  outcome  of  the  delay  has  been  to  reveal  the  affection  of 
the  members  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  for  the  Baptist 
Quarterly,  as  enquiries  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  from  one  or  two  places  abroad,  asking  when  the  next  issue 
would  be  published.  Some  even  expressed  their  dismay  lest  it  had 
been  needful  to  suspend  publication  for  the  period  of  the  wa,r. 
The  editor  thanks  his  correspondents ;  he  takes  the  blame  for  the 
delay  and  hopes  to  do  better. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  1941  the  names  of  nine  new  members  of  the  Baptist 
Historical  Society  were  printed.  The  following  have  joined  since 
our  last  issue ; 

Rev.  Gwenyth  K  ibble,  B.A.,  B.D. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Stanford,  B.A. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Jones. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Pringle. 

Subscriptions  for  1942  are  due  and  should  be  sent  with  the 
accompanying  form  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Allan  H.  Calder,  90, 
Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W.l.  The  subscriptions  are  in  four 
classes :  Ordinary  membership,  ten  shillings  per  annum ; 
Honorary  membership,  one  guinea  per  annum;  Personal  Life 
membership,  one  payment  of  ten  guineas;  Permanent  member¬ 
ship  for  a  Church,  one  payment  of  fifteen  guineas. 
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DR.  H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON.  Dr.  Wheeler  Robin¬ 
son’s  recently  celebrated  seventieth  birthday  gives  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  expressing  the  grateful  regards  and  sincere  good  wishes 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  to  one  who 
has  been  our  President  for  twenty  years,  and  who  in  this  and 
many  other  ways  has  rendered  outstanding  service  both  to  the 
denomination  and  to  the  whole  Christian  Church.  Of  Dr. 
Robinson’s  service  to  Regent’s  Park  College  and  to  our  ministry 
in  general  we  hope  to  speak  at  a  later  date.  Here  we  content 
ourselves  with  expressing  the  hope  that  he  will  be  able,  during 
many  more  years,  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  leadership  and 
scholarship,  and  also  our  satisfaction  that  a  fine  oil-painting  of 
him  has  now  been  hung  on  the  walls  of  Regent’s  Park  College, 
Oxford.  Conditions  at  the  present  time  are  unfortunately  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  securing  of  portraits  of  this  kind,  and  the 
College  and  the  denomination  are  therefore  the  more  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  that  in  this  case  the  difficulties  have  been  overcome. 
The  painting,  which  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  all  those  who 
have  seen  it,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  James  Gunn,  already  known  in 
Oxford  for  his  portraits  of  Dr.  Darwell  Stone  and  Sir  David 
Ross.  A  wider  public  is  familiar  with  his  “  Conversation  Piece : 
Belloc,  Chesterton  and  Baring,”  which  was  in  the  Academy 
Exhibition  of  1932,  and  with  his  portrait  of  Delius.  .The  picture 
of  Dr.  Robinson  shtows  him  in  his  doctor’s  robes,  standing  at  his 
desk  in  ch  iracteristic  attitude.  On  the  wall  nearby  there  hang 
an  architect’s  drawing  of  the  new  buildings  of  Regent’s  Park  and 
a  sketch  of  the  five-pointed  star,  symbolic  of  the  main  points  of 
Baptist  witness,  which  Dr.  Robinson  himself  designed  for  the 
Helwys  Hall  of  the  College.  The  painting  has  been  photographed 
by  Paul  Laib,  and  we  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact 
that  copies  may  be  obtained,  price  6s.,  post  free,  from  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Payne,  Regent’s  Park  College,  Oxford. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

THE  REV.  S.  PEARCE  CAREY.  We  understand  (though 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  credit  it)  that  our  esteemed  friend  and 
occasional  contributor,  the  Rev.  S.  Pearce  Carey,  M.A.,  has 
recently  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday.  We  offer  him  our  warm 
congratulations  and  good  wishes,  our  almost  envious  good  wishes, 
for  advancing  years  seem  to  have  made  no  difierence  to  his 
enthusiasm  and  energy.  We  honour  him  for  the  name  he  bears, 
but  also  for  his  sake.  His  contributions  to  Baptist  history 
have  made  the  whole  Christian  Church  his  debtor.  .The  great 
life  of  William  Carey  has  probably  been  more  widely  read  than 
any  contemporary  work  by  a  Baptist  author,  and  it  is  a  happy 
coincidence  that  in  these  very  months  so  many  will  be  re-reading 
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it.  The  biography  of  his  other  great-grandfather,  Samuel  Pearce, 
is  also  a  glowing  book  which  will  continue  for  many  years  to 
kindle  the  hearts  of  its  readers.  Nor  should  Dawn  on  the  Kond 
Hills  and  the  more  recent  Story  of  the  Stockton  Baptists  be  for¬ 
gotten.  But  Mr.  Pearce  Carey  has  also  given  us  in  Jesiis  and 
Judas  and  in  Jesus,  richly  suggestive  New  Testament  studies.  Of 
his  fruitful  pastoral  service  in  this  country,  in  Australia  and  in 
India  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  at  length.  His  has  indeed  been 
a  full  and  useful  life,  and  he  has  won  the  regard  and  affection  of 
us  all.  Many  passages  from  his  own  beloved  Browning  come  to 
mind  in  thinking  about  Mr.  Carey.  We  do  not  think  we  are  far 
wrong  in  suggesting  that  he  would  say  to  us  with  the  poet : 

Have  you  found  your  life  distasteful? 

My  life  did,  and  does,  smack  sweet. 

Was  your  youth  of  pleasure  wasteful? 

Mine  I  saved  and  hold  complete. 

Do  your  joys  with  age  diminish? 

When  mine  fail  me,  I’ll  complain. 

M  ast  in  death  your  daylight  finish? 

My  sun  sets  to  rise  again. 


♦  ♦ 


*  *  * 


PRESIDENT  AND  CHAIRMAN.  A  few  years  ago  the  Revs. 
B.  Grey  Griffith  and  C.  E.  Wilson  were  colleagues  at  the  Mission 
House,  as  Home  and  Foreign  Secretaries  of  the  B.M.S.  It  is 
therefore  peculiarly  appropriate  that  in  this  Ter-Jubilee  year  they 
should  fill  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  denomination,  Mr. 
Griffith  as  President  of  the  Baptist  Union,  and  Mr.  Wilson  as 
Chairman  of  the  B.M.S.  E^ch  will  have  a  heavy  programme 
of  visits  to  churches  and  associations,  but  each  will  bring  to  his 
task  a  mind  thoroughly  equipped  and  richly  stored  with 
missionary  knowledge.  The  sturdy  evangelical  appeal  that  is 
behind  all  missionary  endeavour  will  be  in  the  forefront  of  their 
messages — to  the  great  enrichment  of  ministers  and  people.  Our 
heartiest  greetings  and  good  wishes  to  these  honoured  brethren. 


The  Five  Points  of  a  Baptist’s 
Faith.* 

IN  the  Helwys  Hall  of  Regent’s  Park  College,  Oxford,  there  is  a 
large  five-pointed  star,  designed  to  show  the  characteristic  tenets 
of  the  faith  and  order  of  Baptists.  At  its  centre  are  the  words, 
“  Jesus  is  Lord,”  the  earliest  and  shortest  Christian  creed.  The 
five  arms  of  the  star  bear  on  them  the  words  “  Faith,”  “  Baptism,” 
“  Fellowship,”  “  Freedom,”  and  “  Evangelism.”  The  symbol  has  no 
ancient  history,  but  I  hope  that  you  wnll  agree  that  it  does  sufficiently 
express  those  realities  which  we  deem  important,  those  realities  of 
the  common  faith  of  Christendom  which  have  a  more  or  less 
distinctive  Baptist  interpretation. 

The  Lordship  of  Jesus  was  the  essential  confession  of  faith 
made  by  the  New  Testament  Christian  at  the  time  of  his  baptism. 
This  is  apparent  from  Romans  x.  9 :  — 

If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  Jesus  as  Lord,  and 
shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
thou  shalt  be  saved.” 

With  this  we  may  link  such  a  passage  as  the  words  of  Ananias  to 
Saul,  “  Arise  and  be  baptized  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on 
his  name  ”  (Acts  xxii.  16).  One  of  the  New  Testament  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Christians  was  “  those  who  call  on  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ”  (1.  Cor.  i.  2;  cf.  11.  Tim.  ii.  22;  Acts  ix.  14,  21). 
The  high  significance  of  the  confession  is  shown  by  the  claim  that 
sincere  utterance  of  it  is  due  to  divine  inspiration  : — “  No  man  can 
say,  Jesus  is  Lord,  but  in  the  Holy  Spirit  ”  (1.  Cor.  xii.  3).  This 
was  the  central  assertion  of  apostolic  preaching :  “  We  preach  not 
ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  as  Lord  ”  (H.  Cor.  iv.  5).  This  was  the 
divine  event,  not  far  off,  to  which  the  whole  creation  moved,  when 
“  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  ” 
(Phil.  ii.  11).  The  original  Aramaic  prayer,  marana  tha,  “  our  Lord, 
come !  ”  familiar  in  the  Aramaic-speaking  Church,  was  treasured 
even  amongst  Greek-speaking  Christians  (1.  Cor.  xvi.  22 ;  cf.  Rev. 
xxii.  20). 

What  did  this  title,  “  Lord,”  imply  for  those  men  and  women 
who  first  used  it  of  Jesus?  We  are  on  surest  ground  when  we 
think  of  its  contemporary  use  for  the  declaration  of  loyalty  to  the 
Roman  emperor.  A  good  example  is  afforded  from  the  story  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  who  refers  to  Christ  as  “  my  King  Who 
saved  me.”  Friendly  officials  met  the  aged  saint  on  his  way  to 
execution,  and  took  him  up  into  their  carriage,  to  persuade  him  to 

(*  Address  to  the  London  Baptist  Board,  Oct.  1st,  1941). 
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recant,  saying,  “  Why,  what  harm  is  there  in  saying,  Caesar  is  Lord, 
and  offering  incense  .  .  .  saving  thyself  ?  ”  That  the  Christian 
confession  was  in  conscious  antithesis  to  this  may  be  seen  from  St. 
Paul’s  contrast  of  the  “  lords  many  ”  of  the  pagan  world  with  the 
“  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ  ”  (1.  Cor.  viii.  5,  6).  To  the  Roman 
emperor  as  Lord  belonged  not  only  sovereignty,  but  also,  where 
Oriental  influences  prevailed,  divinity  (though  the  Greeks  proper  do 
not  seem  to  have  used  the  title  of  their  gods).  Claudius,  Nero  and 
Vespasian  were  acclaimed  as  gods  on  earth,  as  had  been  the  Ptolemies 
of  Egypt,  and  even  Herod  (by  Gentile  voices).  Broadly  speaking, 
we  may  say  that  the  term  “  Lord,”  as  applied  to  Jesus  was  the 
Gentile  equivalent  of  the  Jewish  term  “  Messiah,”  i.e.  “  Christ  ”  in 
its  original  sense  of  “  the  anointed  one  ” — the  vice-regent  of  God. 

But  we  do  not  get  the  full  significance  of  “  Lord  ”  for  the 
Christian  until  we  follow  St.  Paul  along  the  lines  of  his  great 
argument  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (II).  There  he  looks 
back  to  the  “  Heavenly  Man,”  who  left  his  high  place  and  “  emptied 
himself  ”  in  the  death  of  the  Cross,  after  accepting  the  necessary 
conditions  of  Incarnation.  It  was  for  this  redemptive  work  that 
God  highly  exalted  him  and  gave  him  the  title  of  “  Lord.”  The 
whole  passage  is  modelled  on  the  picture  of  the  Suffering  Servant  in 
Isaiah  liii. — humiliated  that  he  might  finally  be  exalted — and  the 
striking  phrase,  “  emptied  himself  in  death,”  is  actually  borrowed 
from  the  words  there  found,  “  poured  himself  out  in  death.”  The 
point  to  note  is  that  the  Lordship  of  Christ  is  no  arbitrary  title;  it 
has  been  won  by  a  unique  achievement.  This  might  be  illustrated 
by  the  “  new  name,”  which  an  Indian  chief  wins  from  his  conduct 
in  his  first  fight,  which  henceforth  becomes  his  real  name.  To  say 
that  Jesus  is  Lord  means,  therefore,  that  He  has  won  the  right  to 
my  devotion  by  becoming  my  Redeemer.  Henceforth  I  belong  to 
Him  as  a  slave  to  the  new  master  who  has  ransomed  him  from  his 
captivity,  and  has  brought  him  into  the  new  service  which  is  perfect 
freedom.  The  new  relation  is  warm  and  intimate  with  an  ever- 
deepening  personal  gratitude. 

This,  then,  is  the  co-ordinating  centre  from  which  we  approach 
each  article  or  application  of  our  Christian  faith.  Loyalty  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  redeeming  Lord  is  the  principle  by  which  all  else  is  to 
be  tested.  Yet  the  test  must  not  be  so  narrowly  applied  that  we 
miss  the  larger  setting  of  this  Lordship,  the  setting  in  which  Jesus 
lived  his  life  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  and  prepared  for  His  death. 
He  inherited  the  noblest  faith  of  prophet  and  psalmist,  and  in 
appropriating  it  raised  it  to  a  new  level.  His  own  faith  in  the 
Father  and  in  the  Father’s  unceasing  providence  should  prevent  us 
from  making  our  theology  “  Christocentric  ”  rather  than  “  theo- 
centric.”  The  work  of  Christ  is  done,  as  St.  Paul  says,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father.  The  worship  of  Christ  is  fully  justified 
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because  we  have  seen  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Yet  we  must  not  so  think  of  Him  as  to  forget  the  love  of  God 
behind  the  grace  of  Christ.  That  would  be  to  imitate  the  error  of 
those  whose  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  has  tended  to  obscure  the 
grace  of  Christ — as  in  those  pictures  which  represent  the  Virgin  as 
mediator  between  man  and  Christ. 

I.  Faith. — The  direct  personal  relation  of  the  believer  to  his 
Lord  is  signified  by  the  term  “  faith.”  “  Faith  ”  does  not  mean  mere 
acceptance  of  a  tradition  in  which  we  have  grown  up,  or  even  the 
opinion  that  the  tradition  is  worth  upholding.  Faith,  in  the  deepest 
New  Testament  meaning,  is  personal  conviction.  It  is  personal,  not 
only  because  it  is  an  individual  act,  for  which  no  other  can  make 
himself  sponsor,  but  because  it  is  the  response  of  the  whole  personality 
— thought,  feeling,  will — to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  conviction 
because  it  implies  spiritual  conquest  by  One  mightier  than  self.  To 
be  convinced  is  actually  as  well  as  etymologically  to  be  conquered 
by  a  larger  truth.  Hooker’s  words  cannot  too  often  be  quoted  :  — 

“  If  truth  do  anywhere  manifest  itself  .  .  .  acknowledge 
the  greatness  thereof,  and  think  it  your  best  victory  when  the 
same  doth  prevail  over  you.” 

The  spiritual  forces  by  which  this  victory  is  won  are  concentrated  in 
Christ,  though  it  is  His  glory  to  have  many  allies  from  all  the 
values  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  light  of  dawn  irradiates  the 
earth  before  we  see  the  sun’s  disc,  and  the  prevenient  grace  of  God 
prepares  us  for  the  grace  of  Christ  in  many  ways.  Not  least  is  it 
the  example  of  the  loyalty  of  others  that  first  opens  our  eyes  to  the 
meaning  of  faith  and  to  its  significance  for  life.  This  light  of  life 
may  come  by  way  of  some  homely  truth,  familiar  as  the  well-trodden 
path  to  an  old  church  door,  or  by  the  sudden  revelation  of  some 
arresting  phrase,  one  of  those 

“  jewels  five-words  long 
That  on  the  stretch’d  forefinger  of  all  Time 
Sparkle  for  ever.” 

Faith  may  begin  humbly  enough  as  a  poor  relation  of  the  faith  of 
high  degree,  though  a  faith  that  is  really  high-born  will  never  despise 
the  days  of  small  things  in  others  or  in  itself.  Jesus  did  not  turn 
away  from  the  half-faith  of  him  who  cried,  “  Help  Thou  mine 
unbelief.”  The  growth  of  faith  may  be  due  to  what  seems  a  series 
of  human  discoveries,  whilst  the  deeper  fact  that  they  are  also  divine 
revelations  may  at  first  remain  hidden.  But,  whatever  the  path, 
when  the  providence  of  God  has  brought  us  into  the  real  presence  of 
Christ,  there  comes  the  intuition  that  here  is  One  who  has  authority 
by  what  He  is,  and  by  what  He  has  done  and  still  does. 

Faith  in  Christ  is  nurtured  from  three  principal  sources.  It 
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dwells  lovingly  on  the  story  of  His  ministry,  that  it  may  know  His 
mind.  Every  incident  and  every  spoken  word,  from  the  Baptism  and 
the  Temptation  through  the  Messianic  declaration  and  warning  of 
Caesarea  Philippi,  Gethsemane  and  the  Cross  to  the  Resurrection, 
make  their  contribution  to  this.  Discerning  faith  will  recognize 
the  mingling  of  the  transient  with  the  permanent  in  the  teaching 
and  example  of  Christ,  since  His  first  appeal  was  to  a  particular 
generation,  with  particular  political,  social  and  economic  conditions. 
But,  even  so,  the  great  and  permanent  principles  for  a  life  loyal  to 
Jesus  as  Lord  are  easily  apparent  to  the  simple  reader.  The  Christian 
life  is  a  distinctive  and  characteristic  life,  with  differences  that  make 
themselves  felt  even  in  a  civilization  that  has  absorbed  far  more  of 
Christian  morality  into  its  practice  and  ideals  than  it  usually  realizes. 
The  spirit  of  a  life  of  Christian  loyalty  is  always  and  everywhere 
the  spirit  of  the  Cross;  by  that  supreme  test  it  stands  or  falls. 

But  the  Cross  is  more  than  the  law  of  life.  It  is  the  hope  of 
life,  the  ground  of  redemption,  the  sacrifice  of  a  suffering  which 
belongs  essentially  to,  and  therefore  faithfully  reveals,  the  sacrificial 
love  of  the  invisible  God.  The  great  mystery  of  human  suffering 
here  finds  its  only  adequate  illumination  in  the  revelation  of  the 
Gospel  that  God  Himself  shares  in  the  suffering  of  man,  and  by 
sharing  transforms  His  apparent  defeat  into  victory.  Since  the  Cross 
belongs  to  God  as  well  as  to  man,  we  can  never  exhaust  its  meaning. 
But  we  know  that  to  come  to  the  Cross  is  to  find  the  peace  of 
reconciliation  with  God,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  for  the  Beloved’s 
sake,  the  approach  to  God  through  what  God  Himself  has  done  in 
the  actuality  of  our  human  history. 

In  the  third  place  faith  lifts  its  eyes  to  the  Risen  Lord,  the  Lord 
the  Spirit.  Here  the  earthly  limitations  are  left  behind,  though  the 
fruit  of  the  earthly  life  is  fully  garnered.  The  Risen  Lord,  not 
the  earthly  Rabbi  and  wonder-worker  of  Jewish  interpretation,  not 
the  heroic  leader  with  which  modern  admiration  is  often  content, 
the  Risen  Lord  is  the  focus  of  Christian  faith.  The  Heavenly  Man 
returns  with  His  laurels  to  His  appointed  place  and  henceforth  rules 
for  His  Father.  Is  this  to  be  dismissed  as  mythical,  a  splendid 
metaphor,  a  dazzling  picture  of  something  too  good  to  be  true?  No, 
for  faith  here  finds  confirmation  in  experience.  The  cardinal  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  God,  God  who  is  Spirit,  taking  the 
things  of  Christ  and  making  them  His  own,  is  here  the  essential 
explanation  of  the  reality  of  Christian  experience.  The  far-off  figure 
of  the  heavenly  places  becomes  a  living  Presence.  “  Through  Him.” 
says  the  apostle,  “  we  have  our  access  in  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father.” 
In  the  heart  of  every  loyal  Christian,  and  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  loyalty,  God  by  His  Holy  Spirit  becomes  the  indwelling 
Christ,  carrying  onwards  the  miracle  of  the  Incarnation.  Through 
that  divine  Presence  all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  a  genuine  Christian 
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life  become  possible.  They  have  indeed  their  natural  basis  and 
conditions,  yet  these  too  are  God’s  gifts,  and  by  His  spiritual  activity 
within  man  He  raises  them  to  new  levels.  As  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
taught,  grace  does  not  take  away  nature,  but  perfects  it.  The  limit¬ 
less  resources  of  the  whole  spiritual  order  are  made  ours  through 
faith  in  Christ — “  All  things  are  yours  ....  and  ye  are  Christ’s, 
and  Christ  is  God’s  ”  (I.  Cor.  iii.  22). 

II.  Baptism. — The  New  Testament  entrance  into  this  realm 
of  new  resources  is  by  baptism  in,  or  into,  the  name  of  Jesus.  (The 
Trinitarian  formula  of  Matt,  xxviii.  19  seems  to  be  a  late  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  usage  of  the  primitive  Church  as  described  in  Acts  and 
the  Pauline  epistles).  The  “  name  ”  then  implied  much  more  than 
it  is  apt  to  do  for  us.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  wonder-working  instrument, 
and  baptism  into  the  name  definitely  meant  the  transition  into  the 
authority  and  'power  of  a  new  Lord,  whose  ownership  and  authority 
over  the  baptized  were  thereby  asserted.  We  remember  that  St.  Paul 
was  glad  that  he  had  not  personally  baptized  at  Corinth,  because  it 
might  have  been  said  that  such  baptism  was  into  his  own  name  and 
authority  (I.  Cor.  i.  15).  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  baptism  was 
accompanied  by  the  confession  of  faith,  “  Jesus  is  Lord,”  which 
interprets  the  more  forceful  expression  contributed  by  the  act  of 
baptism. 

Because  the  visible  act  of  water-baptism  was  into  the  name  of 
Jesus,  it  expressed  and  mediated  the  invisible  baptism  into  the  Holy 
Spirit,  i.e.  into  the  new  powers  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  This  is 
implied  in  St.  Paul’s  words :  “  In  one  Spirit  were  we  all  baptized 
into  one  body  .  .  .  and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit”  (1.  Cor. 
xii.  13).  The  context  shows  that  he  is  thinking  of  the  common  act 
of  water-baptism  by  which  alone  there  was  entrance  into  the  visible 
Body  of  Christ,  and  with  this  he  is  closely  associating  the  invisible 
experience  as  the  normal  accompaniment.  The  Lord’s  own  baptism 
was  accompanied  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  Acts, 
from  Pentecost  onwards  (ii.  38)  water-baptism  and  spirit-baptism 
are  intimately  linked.  In  this  two-fold  sense  we  ought  to  interpret 
all  St.  Paul’s  references  to  baptism :  “  As  many  of  you  as  were 
baptized  into  Christ  did  put  on  Christ  ”  (Gal.  iii.  27) ;  “  There  is 
one  body  and  one  Spirit  ....  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
God  and  Father  of  all  ”  (Eph.  iv.  4-6).  The  fullest  and  clearest 
of  all  his  associations  of  the  outer  sign  and  seal  with  the  inner  and 
invisible  grace  is  that  of  Romans  vi.  3-5,  where  the  act  of  water- 
baptism  is  said  to  unite  the  believer  with  the  dying,  buried  and  risen 
Lord  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  the  new  obligations 
and  new  resources  of  a  penitent  and  “  risen  ”  life  in  Christ.  The 
sacramental  emphasis  of  this  spiritual  realism  is  best  understood  in 
the  light  of  the  prophetic  symbolism  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  act 
of  the  prophet  was,  as  it  were,  a  fragment,  and  so  an  effective 
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prophecy  of  the  larger  whole  of  the  divine  activity.  The  believer 
did,  in  fact,  enter  into  the  risen  Lord’s  realm  and  resources  by  the 
water  of  baptism — always  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  indeed  a 
believer. 

This  assumption  is  a  safeguard  in  the  interpretation  of  Pauline 
sacramentalism  which  Baptists  have  been  slow  to  realize.  So  far 
as  the  evidence  of  the  New  Testament  goes — and  we  have  no  other — 
all  the  baptized  persons  were  actual  or  professed  believers.  The 
spiritual  condition  of  faith  was  therefore  always  present  in  the 
sincere,  and  faith  is  the  power-point  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Baptists, 
continuing  the  New  Testament  practice  of  baptizing  believers  only, 
are  in  a  unique  position,  through  being  able  to  give  a  high  value  to 
water-baptism  as  a  means  of  grace,  without  peril  to  the  spirituality 
of  faith.  But  if  water-baptism  is  not  a  means  of  grace,  why  keep  it 
up?  We  ought  to  expect  it  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  new  access  of 
spiritual  power. 

Whether  or  not  baptism  is  this  will  depend  on  the  preparation 
of  faith  to  receive  it,  that  is,  on  the  intelligent  and  Scriptural  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  believer.  I  cannot  but  think  that  we  have  been  sadly 
wanting  here.  We  have  interpreted  believers’  baptism  in  too  retro¬ 
spective  a  fashion.  We  have  made  it  almost  wholly  a  public 
profession  of  repentance  and  faith.  The  New  Testament  makes  it 
chiefly  prospective,  as  the  entrance  into  a  new  life  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  On  grounds  of  actual  value  to  the  young  convert,  it  is  more 
important  to  underline  divine  grace  than  the  strength  of  his  own 
resolution  to  follow  Christ.  It  is  more  important  to  believe  that 
Christ  has  chosen  us  than  that  we  have  chosen  Christ.  The  Christian 
view  is  that  our  human  purpose  is  taken  up  into  the  divine  purpose, 
and  there  guaranteed  by  the  resources  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  That,  I 
believe,  is  what  the  New  Testament  baptism  primarily  expresses, 
however  true  it  also  is  that  such  baptism  requires  repentance  and 
faith.  Other  communions  have  rightly  emphasized  the  doctrine  of 
grace  in  relation  to  baptism,  though,  as  we  Baptists  think,  in  a  wrong 
and  dangerous  form.  It  should  be  for  us,  with  the  safeguard  of 
personal  faith,  to  follow  the  truth,  avoiding  the  error.  I  believe 
that  the  future  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  this  country  does  largely 
depend  on  the  recovery  of  a  lost  sacramental  emphasis;  on  our 
making  more,  not  less,  of  believers’  baptism. 

HI.  Fellowship. — The  baptism  of  believers  is  the  door  of 
entrance  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  and  this  “  fellowship  ” 
or  “  communion  ”  essentially  constitutes  the  Church.  The  word 
translated  “  fellowship  ”  (koinonia)  occurs  less  than  a  score  of  times, 
some  of  them  in  other  senses,  but  the  idea  permeates  all  that  is  said 
of  the  Church.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  such  fellowship  is  the 
direct  and  primary  product  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  most  of  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  Christian  life  are  quite  obviously  community- 
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gifts  and  community-graces.  This  is  plain  when  we  think  of  the 
gifts  (I.  Cor.  xii.  4ff.)  enabling  a  Christian  to  serve  the  community, 
or  of  the  “  fruit  ”  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  “  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  humility,  self-control  ” 
(Gal.  V.  22,  23).  It  is  such  community-life  that  the  familiar  bene¬ 
diction  contemplates;  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not 
fellowship  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  fellowship  existing  in  the 
true  Church,  which  is  the  creation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  cannot 
hold  too  high  a  doctrine  of  the  Church,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  a  reality  to  us.  Ideally,  the  Church  is  figured  as  the  bride 
of  Christ,  “  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  ”  (Eph. 
V.  27).  The  realism  which  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
especially  of  our  own  hearts,  forces  upon  is,  is  no  ground  for 
despondency,  still  less  for  cynicism. 

The  Church,  however  imperfect,  is  the  crown  of  human  fellow¬ 
ship,  because,  more  than  any  other  form  of  social  fellowship,  it  is  the 
creation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Its  actual  failures  are  more  easily 
apparent,  just  because  its  ideal  is  so  high.  We  must  still  hold  to 
John  Smyth’s  definition  of  the  Church  as  “  a  company  of  the  faithful, 
baptized  after  confession  of  faith  and  of  sins,  which  is  endowed  with 
the  power  of  Christ.” 

The  sacramental  expression  and  nourishment  of  this  fellowship 
is  the  Lord’s  Supper.  St.  Paul  describes  it  as  a  communion  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  a  fellowship  of  participation  in  His 
redemptive  work  (I.  Cor.  x.  16).  That  redemption  is  the  creative 
centre  of  the  fellowship  and  the  constant  fountain  of  its  renewal. 
The  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  sharing  of  the  cup  are  acts  of 
prophetic  symbolism,  like  the  baptism  of  believers,  and  are  certainly 
not,  for  St.  Paul,  what  is  sometimes  called  “  mere  ”  symbolism.  As 
carried  out  by  believers — here  the  Church  Catholic  is  in  virtual 
agreement — they  both  express  and  in  a  real  and  deep  sense  mediate, 
the  grace  of  the  Lord’s  redemption.  If  they  are  simply  memorial 
acts,  pictorially  reviving  the  past,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  their 
continuance.  But  the  common  experience  of  the  Christian  Church 
is  that  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in  whatever  form,  and  with  whatever 
explanatory  doctrine  of  grace,  does  constitute  the  living  centre  of 
the  fellowship  of  the  Church. 

There  is  no  prescription  of  any  particular  form  of  organization 
for  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
a  stereotyped  form  could  have  been  prescribed  to  a  living  Church. 
Life  has  always  to  adjust  itself  to  new  needs  in  new  ways.  Scholars 
recognize  to-day  that  there  are,  in  the  New  Testament,  elements  of 
all  the  three  main  types  of  organization  familiar  to  us  to-day — the 
congregational,  the  presbyterian,  and  the  episcopal.  The  apostolic 
authority  was  a  very  real  thing,  and  the  elders  of  a  local  Church 
certainly  held  a  ruling  place,  though  we  can  see  that  the  Church 
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had  also  its  congregational  side,  which  even  the  rather  autocratic 
Paul  was  careful  to  recognize.  A  Baptist  may  well  feel  that  a 
predominantly  congregational  type  of  organization  is  more  expressive 
of  the  essential  fellowship  of  the  Church  than  any  other  type  of 
polity,  as  he  also  feels  that  the  New  Testament  mode  of  baptism 
provides  a  truer  symbolism  than  any  other.  Yet  in  neither  case 
ought  the  mode  to  be  made  essential  to  the  spiritual  reality.  No 
type  of  Church  government  should  be  regarded  as  sacrosanct,  even 
though  some  are  better  than  others.  A  growing  number  of  Baptists 
is  willing  to  recognize  the  expediency  of  some  modification  of  con¬ 
gregational  polity.  The  rule  here  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  worship 
of  the  Church,  equally  unprescribed :  “  Let  everything  be  for 
building-up  ”  (I.  Cor.  xiv.  26).  It  may  fairly  be  argued  that  the 
social  temples  of  the  Spirit  need  not  conform  to  one  particular  type 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  any  more  than  His  individual  temples. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  each  type  has  its  own  limitations. 
Baptists  especially  need  a  far  richer  conception  of  the  fellowship  of 
the  whole  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  slave  of  geography  and  of  the  mere  accident  of 
locality. 

IV.  Freedom. — It  is  characteristic  of  the  individualism,  which 
springs  from  the  Baptist  emphasis  on  personal  conviction  and  loyalty 
to  the  Lord,  that  we  should  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  demand 
for  freedom.  This  applies  to  political  and  social,  as  well  as  to 
religious,  freedom.  Baptists  held  a  prominent  place  in  Cromwell’:; 
army,  as  the  names  of  many  of  his  leading  officers  show — Allen, 
Deane,  Harrison,  Hutchinson,  Ludlow,  Lilburne,  Gough.  The 
Baptist  share  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  in  the  general  political 
struggle  for  civic  liberty  cannot  here  be  reviewed.  But  one  fact  does 
deserve  emphasis,  because  it  is  very  insufficiently  realized.  The  first 
demand  for  full  religious  liberty  published  in  England  came  from  a 
Baptist,  Thomas  Helwys,  who  was  the  lay  minister  of  the  first 
Baptist  Church  in  this  country.  When,  recently,  a  Jewish  Passover 
was  celebrated  in  the  new  Helwys  Hall  of  Regent’s  Park  College,  I 
was  proud  to  call  attention  to  those  words  of  Helwys,  which  cost 
him  his  liberty  and  eventually  his  life  :  — 

“  Our  lord  the  King  is  but  an  earthly  King,  and  he  hath 
no  aucthority  as  a  King  but  in  earthly  causes,  and  if  the  Kings 
people  be  obedient  and  true  subjects,  obeying  all  humane  lawes 
made  by  the  King,  our  lord  the  King  can  require  no  more :  for 
mens  religion  to  God  is  betwixt  God  and  themselves;  the  King 
shall  not  answere  for  it,  neither  may  the  King  by  jugd  betweene 
God  and  man.  Let  them  be  heretikes,  Turcks,  Jewes  or  what¬ 
soever,  it  apperteynes  not  to  the  earthly  power  to  punish  them  in 
the  least  measure.” 
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Every  Baptist  minister  should  have  a  children’s  address  on  the  story 
of  John  Murton,  the  disciple  of  Helwys,  who  wrote  in  prison  a  book 
on  the  same  lines.  Milk  was  supplied  to  him  from  outside  the  jail 
in  bottles  with  paper  stoppers.  He  wrote  on  that  paper  in  milk — 
a  convenient  invisible  ink — and  the  manuscript,  again  screwed  up  to 
make  a  stopper  to  the  empty  bottles,  escaped  from  the  prison  un¬ 
noticed.  This  published  book  ultimately  reached  and  influenced 
Roger  Williams,  the  first  American  Baptist,  who  founded  the  first  of 
the  states,  Rhode  Island,  to  give  full  religious  liberty.  Thence  it 
passed  into  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  has  found  its 
latest  expression  in  President  Roosevelt’s  “Four  Freedoms’’ — freedom 
of  speech  and  of  worship,  freedom  from  want  and  from  fear.  That 
remarkable  sequence  of  Baptist  witness  and  influence  should  be  better 
known,  and  should  be  a  challenge  to  Baptists  to-day  to  take  their 
hereditary  place  in  the  achievement  of  freedom  in  the  future  world- 
order. 

The  assertion  of  the  right  to  freedom,  whether  political  or 
religious,  is  itself  an  act  of  faith,  faith  in  the  dignity  of  manhood, 
faith  that  in  the  long  run  enlightened  men  will  not  abuse  it.  The 
justification  for  that  act  of  faith,  in  contrast  with  all  totalitarianism 
in  politics  or  papalism  in  religion,  is  that  God  Himself  has  trusted 
man  with  moral  freedom,  and  with  the  responsibility  for  its  use. 
His  providence  committed  even  the  Gospel  of  His  Son  to  the  frail 
and  trembling  loyalty  of  a  handful  of  men  and  women ;  on  their 
memory  and  devotion  hung  the  whole  future  existence  of  the  Church. 
We  may  well  remember  this  when  we  are  tempted  to  think  of  our¬ 
selves — in  this  land,  though  not  in  a  wider  horizon — as  a  negligible 
minority.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  some  essential  truths 
of  the  Christian  faith  are  committed  to  the  charge  of  Baptist  hands 
more  emphatically  and  clearly  than  to  any  other  form  of  the  Christian 
Church,  that  charge  is  a  challenge  and  ought  to  be  an  inspiration. 
In  no  merely  sectarian  spirit,  but  with  a  proper  pride  in  our  heritage 
of  freedom  in  particular,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  witness  and 
service  to-day  not  less  than  any  in  the  past  generations.  The  Baptist 
faith  should  make  us  optimists,  not  pessimists,  about  the  future  of 
mankind,  though  with  an  optimism  that  draws  its  strength  and 
justification  from  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

V.  Evangelism. — This  brings  us  to  the  last  point,  that  of 
evangelism,  by  which  I  mean  personal  testimony  to  the  Gospel, 
whether  from  lips  or  life,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  whether  abroad 
or  at  home.  Everything  that  effectively  proclaims  and  promotes  the 
Lordship  of  Jesus  is  evangelism.  The  successful  evangelism  of 
minister  or  missionary  needs  as  many  actively  co-operating  men  and 
women  behind  it  as  does  the  work  of  the  air-pilot. 

In  theory,  at  least,  the  place  of  the  layman  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel  is  fully  recognized,  and  there  is  little  fear  that  the  Baptist 
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layman  will  allow  his  rights  to  be  ignored.  What  he  sometimes 
needs  to  be  told,  however,  is  that  he  has  no  rights  unless  he  is  an 
evangelist,  in  the  large  sense  here  indicated.  Both  the  professional 
minister  and  the  ordinary  Church  member  do  well  to  remind  them¬ 
selves  that  the  urge  to  personal  evangelism  is  the  measure  of  personal 
conviction.  T ruth  is  by  its  very  character  universal ;  to  be  convinced 
by  the  truth  is  to  be  pledged  to  extend  it.  We  do  not  really  believe 
in  the  Lordship  of  Christ  if  we  are  not  eager  to  see  His  universal 
sovereignty. 

The  aims  of  such  personal  evangelism  have  been  nobly  set  forth 
by  John  Clifford,  in  words  that  deserve  to  be  recalled  : — 

”  To  get  men  to  Jesus  Himself — to  His  mind,  with  its 
illuminating  discoveries;  to  His  heart,  with  its  boundless  love; 
to  His  will,  with  its  quickening  and  uplifting  strength;  to  His 
character,  with  its  deathless  charm  and  infinite  beauty;  to  His 
story,  with  its  inexhaustible  suggestiveness;  to  His  Cross,  with 
its  message  of  pardon  and  grace;  to  His  throne,  from  which 
He  rules  the  ages;  to  His  indwelling  spirit,  by  which  He  is 
with  us  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.” 

(“  Life,”  by  J.  Marchant,  p.  214;  spoken  at  Liverpool  in  1922). 

On  the  missionary  record  of  Baptists,  and  on  their  long  line  of 
distinguished  evangelical  preachers,  it  is  not  possible  or  necessary  to 
dwell.  But  it  is  necessary  to  urge  the  new  opportunity  for  evan¬ 
gelism  in  the  present  generation.  We  have  often  lamented  the  lost 
sense  of  sin,  without  which  there  can  be  no  genuine  repentance  and 
no  evangelical  faith.  But  to-day,  in  terrible  but  unmistakable 
fashion,  the  actuality  of  moral  evil  is  exhibited  as  never  before. 
Public  events  have  spoken  more  eloquently  and  convincingly  than  any 
preacher,  and  have  claimed  for  their  auditorium  the  whole  world. 
Nor  is  the  interpretation  of  these  things  wanting,  though  from 
“  secular  ”  lips,  and  with  a  new  vocabulary.  The  voices  of  states^ 
men  and  journalists  to-day  proclaim  as  new  discoveries  that  which 
evangelical  preachers  have  been  saying  for  many  generations.  As  in 
the  days  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  only  the  stern  teaching  of 
events  that  wins  a  response  to  the  prophet’s  voice.  There  is  hope 
for  this  generation  just  because,  in  however  confused  a  fashion,  it  is 
learning  what  sin  is  and  does.  That  is  the  necessary  prelude  to  the 
sense  of  personal  need  and  to  the  discovery  of  tiie  Gospel  of  God’s 
forgiving  love.  Let  Baptists,  in  what  may  prove  the  beginning  of  a 
second  “  evangelical  revival,”  not  be  as  backward  as  they  were  in 
that  of  the  eighteenth  century 

I  have  been  trying  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  a  Baptist’s 
faith,  even  at  the  cost  of  covering  far  too  much  ground  to  deal 
adequately  with  any  of  the  points  raised.  My  chief  aim  has  been, 
not  to  secure  your  assent  to  every  proposition,  but  to  stir  you  to 
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make  a  similar  review  for  yourselves,  each  for  himself  and  in  his  own 
way.  The  final  test  of  its  validity  is  that  it  should  become  a  pathway 
into  the  Catholic  faith.  Here  intensity  is  of  more  value  than  exten¬ 
sity.  It  gets  us  further  to  press  on  in  one  path  than  to  wander  about 
over  many.  Whatever  be  the  value  and  prospects  of  any  of  the 
schemes  of  federal  union  with  other  Churches,  of  which  we  are  likely 
to  hear  a  good  deal  in  the  coming  years,  I  am  sure  that  the  worth¬ 
whileness  of  any  of  them  will  depend  on  the  vigour  and  not  on  the 
flabbiness  of  the  convictions  of  each  cotftenting  party.  To  that  end 
I  urge  the  need  for  clearer  conceptions  and  more  systematic  teaching 
of  these  convictions  by  Baptist  ministers,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in 
the  catechumen’s  class.  We  stand  or  fall  by  the  clarity  of  our 
convictions,  for  there  is  often  little  enough  to  attract  in  our  archi¬ 
tecture  or  worship  or  social  status — what  Bunyan  called  “  Religion 
in  his  silver  slippers.”  As  an  institution  we  cannot  claim  the  long 
tradition  that  seems  to  reach  into  the  mists  of  antiquity.  It  is  not 
altogether  surprising  that  from  time  to  time  we  have  instances  of 
the  drift  of  Baptists  to  other  Churches.  A  Baptist  minister  of  the 
last  century,  after  thirty  years  of  work  amongst  us,  went  over  to  the 
Roman  Church,  saying  that  all  his  life  he  had  been  haunted  by  a 
question  to  which  he  found  no  answer :  “  By  what  authority  doest 
thou  these  things?”  The  Baptist  who  has  learnt  to  think  clearly 
ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  direct  and  convinced  answer  to  that 
question.  The  authority  lies  in  the  intrinsic  worth  of  truth,  to 
which  all  the  mediation  of  institutions  and  books  and  men  is  secon¬ 
dary.  When  we  know  the  intrinsic  truth  we  come  nearest  to  God, 
and  act  by  His  sufficient  authority.  To  follow  that  authority  is  to 
follow  the  star — ^whether  you  make  its  points  five  or  not — to  follow 
the  star  which  will  still  lead  wise  men  of  the  West  to  Bethlehem. 

H.  Wheeler  Robinson. 
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Books  that  Remain  from  1904-09. 

This  article  arises  from  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Editor, 
who  asked  for  something  on  books  which  had  been  a  help  to 
me  in  the  ministry.  I  soon  found  that  this  would  lead  to  an 
article  of  far  greater  length  than  is  possible  in  this  Quarterly, 
so  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  books  of  the  first  five  years  of 
my  ministry  (1904-09)  which  are  still  read. 

Those  who  started  their  ministry  at  that  time  had  two  great 
advantages.  One  was  the  emergence  of  the  New  Theology, 
leading  to  a  controversy  which  became  popular  :  daily  newspapers 
found  it  good  copy;  the  editors  of  religious  journals  called  for 
declarations  from  all  ministers.  A  man  had  to  decide  and 
announce  where  he  stood.  This  meant  that  theology  was  in  the 
air,  and  theological  sermons  were  expected  and  listened  to.  The 
other  advantage  was  the  Welsh  Revival  which  broke  out  in  the 
early  autumn  of  1904.  1  had  been  reading  Benjamin  Jowett’s 
Dissertations  on  Paul’s  Conversion,  where  he  seemed  to  suggest 
that  conversion  on  a  large  scale  of  a  sudden  character  was  no 
longer  to  be  expected,  that  education  was  doing  the  work.  When 
I  read  it  I  thought  it  all  so  sane.  Then  came  the  Revival,  with 
its  evidence  contrary  to  Jowett’s  statement.  The  Revival  claimed 
us  all  for  evangelism,  and  probably  its  effects  in  this  direction 
were  permanent. 

It  was  a  flowering  period  in  religious  and  theological 
literature.  The  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  issued  by  Hastings,  was 
being  completed.  It  was  being  followed  by  The  Dictionary  of 
Christ  and  the  Gospels,  to  be  followed  by  The  Dictionary  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles.  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and 
Ethics  was  starting  its  magnificent  way.  The  Expositor's  Greek 
Testament  was  available  (with  the  exception  of  the  last  volume), 
with  its  notable  contributions,  especially  by  Denney  on  the 
Romans,  and  Moffatt  and  Dods.  The  Internationa  Critical 
Commentary  was  establishing  itself,  being  led  greatly  by  Sanday 
and  Headlam  on  the  Romans,  and  a  notable  contribution  by 
Harper  on  Amos  and  Hosea.  The  Expositor's  Bible  was  also 
completed,  but  we  were  all  reading  the  remarkable  volumes  by 
George  Adam  Smith  on  Isaiah  and  the  Minor  Prophets.  Ramsay 
was  bringing  out  his  volumes  on  Paul  and  on  The  Letters  to  the 
Seven  Churches;  and  the  International  Theological  Library  (T. 
and  T.  Clark)  had  already  issued  some  volumes. 

The  above  are  mentioned  because  they  still  remain  fresh 
and  powerful  to-day,  while  the  Dictionaries  have  not  yet  been 
superseded. 

I  make  no  reference  to  devotional  literature,  although  it 
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was  at  that  time  that  a  good  friend  put  me  into  touch  with  Dora 
Greenwell,  whom  I  still  find  inspiring.  Nor  do  I  mention  the 
biographies  procured  at  that  time. 

When  I  came  to  make  my  choice  of  books  I  found  there 
were  ten  or  a  dozen  that  retain  their  places  on  my  shelves,  and 
which  I  read  constantly.  These  I  reduced  to  six  or  seven.  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  said  something  of  the  thrill  that  came 
to  me  when  it  was  made  so  clear  by  Deissmann  that  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament  was  that  of  the  common  folk;  and  I  wish 
I  could  say  a  word  about  Hamack’s  Expansion  of  Christianity, 
especially  the  two  chapters  on  “  The  advance  of  our  faith  through 
unknown  witnesses,”  and  “  Social  work  undertaken  in  the  first 
three  centuries.”  Considerations  of  space,  however,  permit  of 
four  books.  They  are  ; 

1.  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  by  Fairbairn.  It  was 
published  in  1893,  and  I  had  some  contact  with  it  in  college 
days,  but  had  not  read  it  with  any  closeness  until  I  had  settled 
in  the  ministry.  Some  object  to  its  terseness;  they  cannot 
see  how  a  movement  can  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence,  or  a  man’s 
place  in  theological  thought,  if  it  is  worth  anything  at  all, 
determined  by  a  phrase.  They  have  a  suspicion  that  truth  is 
being  sacrificed  to  an  epigram.  But  Fairbairn  never  played  with 
words,  and  made  no  attempt  to  be  clever.  He  always  writes  with 
clearness,  and  always  gives  the  impression  of  vast  learning. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  gathered  at  second-hand  :  the  footnotes  show 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  original  sources.  What  he  did  for  me 
was  to  establish  my  feet  in  History,  and  to  show  that  the  most 
effective  way  of  learning  Doctrine  was  through  Church  History. 
In  these  later  years  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  emphasise 
the  need  of  a  thorough  course  and  good  grounding  in  Church 
Histo'ry  for  all  our  missionaries.  Perils  and  dangers  arise  from 
heresies,  and  heresies  are  within  the  Church.  They  vary  in  form, 
with  change  of  place  and  generation,  but  really  they  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same,  and  repeat  themselves.  So  missionaries,  who 
have  to  guide  the  ways  of  a  Church  in  its  second  or  third 
generation,  are  greatly  helped  by  their  knowledge  of  what 
happened  under  similar  conditions  in  other  days.  In  any  case, 
Fairbairn  retains,  after  all  these  years,  a  freshness  and  a 
fascination. 

Take  a  typical  passage  concerning  Calvinism  :  “  Calvinism 
was  thus  the  conscious  and  consistent  antithesis  to  Rome.  For 
one  thing,  a  rigorous  and  authoritative  system  was  met  by  a 
system  no  less  rigorous  and  authoritative.  The  Roman  infallibility 
was  confronted  by  the  infallibility  of  the  Verbum  Dei;  the 
authority  of  tradition  by  the  authority  of  reasoned,  yet  Scriptural, 
doctrine;  salvation  through  the  Church  by  salvation  through 
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Christ;  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments  by  the  efficacy  of  the 
Spirit;  the  power  of  the  priesthood  by  the  power  of  the  ever¬ 
present  Christ.  The  strength  of  Calvinism  lay  in  the  place  and 
pre-eminence  it  gave  to  God :  it  magnified  Him ;  humbled  man 
before  His  awful  majesty,  yet  lifted  man  in  the  very  degree  that 
it  humbled  him.  Catholicism  is  essentially  a  doctrine  of  the 
Church ;  Calvinism  is  essentially  a  doctrine  of  God.  In  days 
when  men  have  little  faith  in  the  supernatural  and  transcendental, 
Catholicism  is  an  enormous  power;  its  appeal  to  history  is  an 
appeal  to  experience,  and  men  will  cling  to  its  traditions  in  the 
very  degree  that  they  have  lost  faith  in  God ;  but  in  days  when 
men  are  possessed  by  faith  in  an  all-sufficient  Reason  that  knows 
all  and  never  can  be  deceived,  in  an  all-sufficient  Will  that  guides 
all  and  never  can  be  defeated  or  surprised,  then  the  theology 
that  holds  them  will  be  the  theology  that  makes  God  real  to  the 
intellect  and  most  authoritative  to  the  conscience.  And  it  was 
at  this  point  and  by  this  means  that  Calvinism  so  seized  and  so 
commanded  men,  faith  in  God  being  ever  a  less  earthly  and  a 
sublimer  thing  than  faith  in  a  Church.  Then,  for  the  second 
thing,  Geneva  served  in  an  equal  degree  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  of  order.  Calvinism  was  the  very  genius  of  system  in 
theology  and  of  order  in  polity.  These  two  stood  together;  the 
one  was  a  logical  corollary  from  the  other,  yet  appeared  also  as 
a  copy  of  the  ancient  Scriptural  model.  But  while  order  was  as 
necessary  to  Geneva  as  to  Rome,  it  was  for  reasons  so  different 
that  the  order  did  not  remain  the  same.  The  order  Rome  main¬ 
tained  was  autocratic,  personalised  in  the  Pope,  incorporated  in 
the  Church,  realised  by  its  authority;  the  order  Geneva  created 
was  democratic,  personalised  in  God,  incorporated  in  the 
Apostolic  Society,  realised  by  the  authority  of  conscience. 
Roman  order  was  external,  imposed  from  without;  Genevan 
order  internal,  evoked  from  within.  Hence,  while  Rome  could, 
in  alliance  with  an  absolute  monarch,  realise  its  order,  the 
Genevan  could  be  realised  only  by  and  through  the  people.  It 
might  be  tyrannical  in  exercise ;  it  must  be  popular  in  basis,  and 
the  basis  was  determinative;  in  it  lay  all  the  possibilities  of 
freedom  and  progress.” 

2.  Positive  Preaching  and  the  Modern  Mind,  by  Forsyth, 
published  1906.  The  period  1900  onward  had  as  one  of  its 
features  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  in  social  relationships. 
Rauschenbusch  and  Peabody  were  writing  their  books,  within 
the  Anglican  Church  men  were  giving  themselves  to  special 
forms  of  social  service,  and  this  was  true  both  of  the  school 
which  emanated  from  Maurice  and  Kingsley,  and  also  of 
the  Tractarians.  The  Brotherhood  movement  was  laying  hold 
of  large  sections  of  the  Free  Churches,  social  legislation. 
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especially  in  the  way  of  health  and  insurance,  was  being 
promulgated,  and  all  this  was  to  the  good. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  general  optimism  coming  over  from 
the  Victorian  period  that  nothing  could  hinder  progress,  and 
while  we  had  come  through  the  Boer  War,  nobody  really  believed 
that  there  would  be  another  “  great  ”  war.  The  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  was  gaining  strength,  and  it  had  in  it  a  religious  note. 
Hymns,  like  “  These  things  shall  be,”  and  “  When  wilt  Thou 
save  the  people?”  were  sung  at  political  meetings.  In  theology 
the  “  liberal  school  ”  was  gaining  ground.  Against  these  three 
tendencies  Forsyth  gave  a  warning.  Concerning  ”  liberal  ” 
theology  he  said  :  “  It  is  fatal  to  the  old  faith.  For  all  its  varieties 
in  common,  it  does  not  take  either  the  measure  of  holiness  or  the 
weight  of  sin.  It  makes  the  Cross  not  necessary  but  valuable; 
not  central  but  supplemental;  not  creative  but  exhibitive;  a 
demonstration,  but  not  a  revelation;  a  reconciliation  but  not  a 
redemption.  It  makes  the  Church  a  company  of  workers  and 
not  believers,  the  brethren  of  Christ  rather  than  His  flock  and 
His  property,  a  genial  body  rather  than  a  regenerate,  a  band  of 
lovers  rather  than  of  penitents.” 

He  also  showed  how  the  disease  that  held  mankind  was  a 
deeper  thing  than  was  being  imagined,  and  that  the  cure  had  to 
be  more  drastic  than  was  being  offered. 

The  charge  is  sometimes  laid  against  Forsyth  that  he  is 
obscure,  that  he  adds  picture  to  picture  in  a  bewildering  way, 
and  that  sometimes  the  last  picture  used  is  a  contradiction  of  the 
first.  But  he  wrote  for  “  those  who  do  not  resent  an  unfamiliar 
word,  who  are  attracted  rather  than  impatient  towards  a  dark 
saying,  who  find  the  hard  texts  the  mighty  ones,  and  who  do  not 
grudge  stopping  the  carriage  to  examine  a  mysterious  cave,  or  to 
consider  a  great  prospect.” 

He  wrote  concerning  the  Bible,  the  Church,  the  Ministry, 
and  claimed  that  everything  had  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Gospel ; 
and  by  the  Gospel  he  meant  that  which  was  set  forth  in  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  Here  was  one  who  had  faced  all  the  questions 
of  criticism,  and  yet  his  faith  seemed  securer  than  that  of  many. 
Here  was  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Art,  for  had  he 
not  written  an  understanding  book  on  it,  and  yet  declared  that 
Art  and  all  related  to  it  in  all  forms  of  culture,  could  not  save, 
“  that  there  is  no  reconciliation  possible  between  the  Cross  and 
culture,  when  each  knows  its  own  mind,  except  as  culture  itself 
submits  to  be  redeemed.  As  if  Christ  did  not  come  to  redeem 
us  not  from  sin  only,  nor  from  worldliness,  but  from  the  world. 
I  once  addressed  a  meeting  of  ministers  on  the  necessity  of  the 
evangelical  consciousness,  by  which  I  meant  the  central  or  even 
daily  life  of  forgiveness,  repentance,  humiliation,  and  their  fruits, 
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r  in  contrast  with  what  is  vaguely  known  as  the  Christian  spirit. 

’  And  I  created  a  good  deal  of  bewilderment.  For  one  of  them 

1  came  to  me  afterwards,  and  asked  me  if  he  had  understood  me 

i  right,  as,  to  his  knowledge,  the  experience  was  one  that  few 

j  ministers  possessed.  If  that  was  so  I  need  not  say  another  word 

to  account  for  the  loss  of  pulpit  power  and  authority.  It  is  not 
more  religion  we  need  so  much  as  a  better  order  of  religion,  and 
X  a  more  serious  idea  of  the  soul,  its  sin  and  its  salvation.  For  an 

f  ill  like  this  there  is  but  one  cure.  It  is  a  deeper,  daily,  though 

e  perhaps  reserved  sense,  not  only  of  our  unworthiness,  but  of  our 

”  perdition  except  for  the  Grace  of  Christ,  the  mercy  of  the  Cross.” 

s  And  is  not  this  a  relevant  passage  for  to-day?  “  Christianity 

e  comes  to-day,  as  it  came  in  the  first  centuries,  to  a  paganism 

;  which  is  disillusioned  about  itself  and  is  sinking  into  pessimism, 

a  In  those  first  days  Christianity  took  the  world  at  its  own  estimate, 

a  and  brought  the  message  that  the  situation  required.  Even 

1  Stoicism  then  despaired  of  the  mass  of  mankind  in  spite  of  its 

1  high  conception  of  Humanity.  It  could  not  make  a  religion  of 

f  that  idea.  It  had  the  dream  but  not  the  power.  It  had  not  the 

Redemption,  the  secret  of  a  new  creation.  This  was  the  one 
a  thing  the  age  craved,  and  it  was  the  one  thing  Christianity 

0  brought.  And  it  was  to  this  outworn  world  Christianity  came. 

It  was  not  to  the  northern  world  of  the  fresh  Teutonic  races, 
s  Its  method  was  not  to  save  an  old  civilisation  by  the  infusion  of 

r,  a  new  and  hopeful  race.  Or  do  you  think  that  what  saved 

e  antiquity  was  not  the  Christian  redemption  but  the  incursion  of 

r  the  Northern  peoples?  Well,  Europe  to-day  is  rapidly  moving 

k  to  where  antiquity  had  come,  to  moral  exhaustion,  and  to  the 

it  pessimism  into  which  natural  optimism  swings  when  the  stress 

0  and  burden  are  extreme.  Do  you  think  that  that  situation  is  to 

be  saved  by  the  spontaneous  resources  of  human  nature,  or  the 
r,  entrance  upon  the  Weltpolitik  of  a  mighty  young  people  like 

;  America?  Is  there  no  paganism  threatening  America?  [The 

e  words  were  addressed  to  Americans.]  What  is  to  save  America 

s  from  her  own  colossal  power,  energy,  self-confidence  and  pre- 

r.  occupation  with  the  world?  Her  Christianity,  no  doubt.  But  a 

e  Christianity  which  places  in  the  centre  not  merely  Christ  but 

it  the  Cross  and  its  redemption,  in  a  far  more  ethical  way  than 

;,  America  is  doing;  a  Christianity  which  is  not  only  set  in  the 

d  presence  of  Christ’s  person,  but  caught  into  the  motion  of  Christ’s 

f  work,  which  is  not  only  with  Christ,  but  in  Him  by  a  total  moral 

n  and  social  salvation.” 

i.  When  Barth  broke  upon  Europe,  and  many  rallied  to  his 

e  call,  it  seemed  surprising  that  it  came  as  if  a  new  thing  were 

n  being  declared.  For  what  of  value  Barth  emphasised  was  already 

5,  found  in  Forsyth.  To  those  who  knew  and  accepted  the  teaching 
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of  Forsyth  there  was  no  necessity  for  Barth,  and,  moreover,  such 
were  delivered  from  those  limitations  which  seemed  to  hold 
Barth.  It  is  remembered  that  both  Barth  and  Forsyth  owed 
much  to  Kierkegaard. 

3.  Vision  and  Authority,  by  Oman.  The  continued 
value  of  this  book  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  new  edition 
has  come  out  in  these  last  years,  and  has  had  a  great  sale.  It 
has  its  own  interest,  because  it  reveals  the  seed  from  which 
other  great  books  written  by  Oman  have  sprung :  in  particular, 
Grace  and  Persotudity;  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  and,  last 
of  all.  Honest  Religion.  When  Vision  and  Authority  appeared 
it  burst  upon  the  Christian-thinking  people  in  this  country  with 
a  glad  surprise,  for  here  was  one  uttering  the  fundamental  things 
in  a  great  fashion,  being  persuaded  of  two  great  realities,  namely, 
that  God  will  not  storm  the  soul  of  man,  but  will  deal  with  him 
by  the  way  of  persuasion  and  with  patience,  and  that  on  the 
other  hand  the  final  worth  in  man  lies  in  his  individuality.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  articles  on  Individual  and  Individualism 
in  the  Dictiomry  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  were  written  by 
John  Oman,  where  he  says :  “  The  only  influences  our  Lord 
used  were  the  appeals  of  wisdom  and  love.  In  every  case  He 
respected  the  individuality  of  another,  and  sought  to  make  men 
realise  how  much  they  were  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  God. 
When  any  influence  'appeared  as  a  substitute  for  personal  choice 
He  sternly  repressed  it.  He  trusted  no  general  movement,  and 
appealed  to  nothing  occult.  He  was  always  willing  to  leave  a 
crowd  for  an  individual.  The  only  miracle  He  ever  wrought 
for  the  multitude  He  used  for  sifting  them  and  for  gathering 
individuals  from  among  them.  And  when  a  crowd  did  gather 
to  hear  Him  preach  He  gave  them  most  individual  teaching.  He 
never  departed  from  the  method  of  being  an  individual  d^ealing 
with  individuals,  and  requiring  of  them  the  most  individual  of 
actions — repentance  and  obedience  to  one’s  own  call.”  To  Oman, 
“  the  central  fact  of  experience  and  the  central  fact  of  revelation 
are  found  to  be  one.  God’s  tolerance  is  the  key  to  experience 
and  history.  The  central  fact  of  human  life  is  God’s  patience. 
He  will  not  force  His  mystery  on  us.  He  will  lead  us  up  to  it. 
Force  is  the  destruction,  the  contradiction,  the  absolute  opposite 
of  this  mystery.  Force  belong  to  the  things  seen,  God’s  mystery 
to  the  things  unseen.  .  .  .  God’s  tolerance  is  not  like  man’s.  It 
is  not  mere  endurance  of  what  we  ourselves  think  right  or  not 
very  far  wrong.  It  is  real  tolerance — the  recognition  of  the 
freedom  of  the  possessor  of  a  mind  and  conscience  to  err,  the 
determination  not  to  replace  man’s  own  dim  search  for  light  and 
man’s  own  vacillating  discipline  of  a  wayward  will  even  by 
omniscient  wisdom  and  omnipotent  righteousness.” 
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To  this  patience  of  God  the  answer  of  man  is  to  be  found 
in  discipline  and  duty.  “  Those  who  have  made  discovery  of 
them  are  the  meek  who  inherit  the  earth.  They  alone  discover 
their  true  and  complete  inheritance.  .  .  .  They  can  accept  all 
experience  with  the  assurance  of  meekness,  being  those  whom 
trial  cannot  daunt  or  opposition  dismay,  the  absolute  opposite  of 
the  timorous  whom  trial  easily  daunts  and  opposition  easily 
dismays.  They  are  meek,  not  because  they  are  feeble,  but  from 
a  sense  so  overwhelming  of  the  all-pervading  operation  of  God’s 
wise  love,  that  conflict  dies  out  of  trust  and  fear  out  of  obedience. 
Submission  for  them  is  strength  and  obedience  is  peace.” 

Hence  his  warning  against  the  acceptance  of  a  creed  which 
is  merely  the  conclusion  of  others :  “  Mere  acceptance  of  the 
conclusions  of  others,  mere  uniformity  of  creed  or  conduct  with 
those  who  have  gone  before  us,  mere  unity  through  suppression 
of  difference,  is  not  the  way  by  which  we  profit  from  the  labours 
of  the  saints,  or  lay  broad  and  deep  our  foundations  on  the  whole 
experiences  and  discoveries  and  victories  of  mankind.”  So  also 
arises  his  fear  that  the  Church  may  use  to  achieve  her  ends 
means  totally  unworthy.  “  Under  the  delusion  that  success  must 
be  hers,  that  her  failure  is  God’s  failure,  that,  because  a  cause 
deserves  to  win,  she  must  find  means  to  make  it  win,  the  Church 
has  too  frequently  been  mixed  up  in  matters  outside  her  province, 
and  has  used  means  God  would  hate.  She  must  learn  that  God 
has  made  in  every  heart  a  sanctuary  into  which  only  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  love  has  a  right  to  enter,  a  sanctuary  into  which  He 
Himself  will  not,  with  any  other  means,  force  an  entrance;  and 
she  must  be  taught  how  to  fail,  how  to  make  failure  her  last 
and  greatest  appeal,  how  to  fail,  not  in  discouragement,  much 
less  in  indifference,  but  in  faith  and  hope  and  love.” 

Similarly,  concerning  the  movement  towards  unity,  he  says : 
“  Too  frequently  the  impression  is  conveyed  that  in  spiritual 
matters  agreement  alone  is  the  supreme  necessity,  whether  it  is 
agreement  in  the  truth  or  not  being  of  quite  subsidiary  importance. 
The  feeling  has  thereby  been  created  that  religion  is  not  an 
affair  of  truth,  but  merely  of  certain  helpful  ideas  to  be  accepted 
and  certain  profitable  things  to  be  done.  .  .  .  The  insistent 
demand  for  immediate  and  outward  unity  arises  partly  from  a 
certain  distrust  of  truth,  and  partly  from  a  right  understanding 
of  the  evidence  which  should  accompany  truth.”  All  this  is  urged 
with  clear  conviction,  with  a  piquancy  not  afraid  occasionally  of 
irony  or  satire,  but  never  descending  to  scorn  or  contempt ;  and 
sometimes  arising  to  great  heights  of  eloquence.  Here  is  an 
eloquent  passage,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  and 
Christian  Apostles  ;  ”  They  are  the  royal  race  who  have  grasped 
firmly  the  kingdom  which  others  have  aimed  at  dimly.  Moreover 
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they  are,  in  a  special  sense,  our  own  spiritual  ancestiy,  of  whom 
we  should  have  a  better  right  to  be  proud  did  we  bear  them 
more  resemblance.  In  comparison  with  them,  the  influence  of 
kings  and  conquerors  has  been  superficial  and  fleeting.  They 
were  weak,  but  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong.  They  were 
often  destroyed,  but  their  destruction  was  their  victory.  Though 
humble  and  poor,  lacking  all  the  advantages  of  possession  and 
of  place,  uncrowned  by  any  dignity  except  the  glory  of  -their 
own  faithfulness,  they  were  yet  set  over  the  nations  and  over 
the  kingdoms,  to  pluck  up  and  to  break  down,  to  destroy  and 
to  overthrow,  to  build  and  to  plant.  Vast  armies  marched  up 
and  down  with  noise  and  tumult.  Mankind  were  used  in  masses 
as  mere  pawns  to  play  with  in  the  game  of  might  and  dread. 
The  prophets  stood  alone,  assured  only  of  God’s  aid,  but  speaking 
to  men  as  souls  conscious  of  right  and  capable  of  high  resolve. 
While  the  thunder  of  the  armies  has  passed  like  the  roar  of  the 
billows  that  waste  their  strength  on  a  rock-bound  coast,  their 
word  still  echoes  through  the  fruitiul  earth  like  the  murmur  of 
the  brooks.”  Surely  a  prophet  for  this  very  day  is  Oman,  and 
more  than  a  prophet ! 

4.  Studies  in  Mystical  Religion,  by  Rufus  M.  Jones, 
published  in  1909.  I  shall  ever  be  thankful  to  the  good  deacon 
who  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  this  book  as  soon  as  it  appeared. 
It  opened  to  me  an  entirely  new  world,  for  consideration  of  the 
mystical  element  in  our  religion  had  never  been  dealt  with  in 
college  days.  A  name  here  and  there  was  known,  but  no  more. 
This  book  of  Rufus  Jones’  brought  to  mind  again  and  again  the 
saying  of  Jesus :  “  The  Spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth.”  It 
certainly  gave  a  continual  reminder  that  there  are  religious  folk 
outside  all  religious  bodies,  that  there  are  believers  in  Christ 
outside  the  organised  churches.  I  recalled  a  word  of  Thoreau, 
”  that  if  we  find  any  one  out  of  step  we  must  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  condemn  him,  for  it  may  well  be  he  has  heard  the  sound  of 
another  drum.”  On  the  other  hand  it  showed  clearly  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  any  creed,  or  absence  of  creed,  that  did  not  reveal 
itself  in  true  character;  and,  further,  that  there  was  always  a 
danger  of  that  “  excess  ”  which  contradicts  the  good  initial  move¬ 
ment.  For  example,  he  says  concerning  Montanism  :  “  Mon- 
tanism,  as  a  movement,  ‘  failed  ’  ;  its  books  were  destroyed,  its 
prophets  were  thrown  to  the  beasts.  Both  the  world  and  the 
‘  Church  ’  arrayed  themselves  against  it,  and  finally  stamped  it 
out.  It  would  have  ‘  failed,’  however,  without  the  stem  methods 
which  were  used  against  it,  for  it  had  not  within  itself  the 
inherent  power  of  ministering  to  the  condition  of  the  world  and 
the  soul  of  man.”  Similarly,  concerning  the  Ranter  movement, 
he  says :  “  It  brings  forcibly  to  light  the  dangers  involved  in 
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extreme  mystical  doctrines,  that  is,  doctrines  by  which  the 
individual  is  assumed  to  be  an  infallible  embodiment  of  God,  to 
be  superior  to  all  previous  revelation,  and  to  be  able  to  arrive  at 
final  truth  without  the  help  of  the  Church  of  the  social 
environment.” 

The  chapters  on  “  John  the  Scot,”  under  the  title,  “  A  Great 
Light  in  the  Dark  Ages,”  and  on  “  The  Waldenses,”  is  most 
illuminating  reading.  So  is  also  that  on  “  The  Pre-Reformation 
in  England,”  and,  particularly  for  us,  the  two  chapters  on  “  The 
Anabaptists.”  If  it  were  not  for  the  wholesome  rule  that  this 
Quarterly  does  not  reprint  that  which  has  been  issued  elsewhere, 
I  wish  that,  over  a  space  of  one  year,  say,  the  two  chapters  on 
the  Anabaptists  could  find  a  place  in  these  pages.  As  that  is 
not  possible,  I  wonder  whether  they  could  be  issued  in  a  separate 
document  ? 

Here  is  given  the  story  of  Menno  Simons.  “  He  became 
the  leader  and  organiser  of  a  new  stage  of  Anabaptism,  and  the 
prophet  of  the  type  out  of  which  the  modem  Baptist  sects  sprang 
— a  type  of  Christianity  which  profoundly  affected  the  religious 
life  of  Holland,  the  inner  life  of  the  religious  societies  of  the 
English  Commonwealth  and  the  spiritual  destinies  of  America.” 

John  Smyth  and  Thomas  Helwys  have  their  place  in  the 
record,  and  the  inevitable  quotation  from  Masson  concerning 
Leonard  Busher  and  his  reference  to  “  the  most  extreme  and 
despised  sect  of  the  Puritans.”  “  The  despised  Independents,” 
he  continues,  “  and  the  still  more  despised  Baptists,  or  thorough 
Separatists  of  the  school  of  Smyth  and  Helwisse,  were  groping 
for  the  pearl  between  them ;  and,  what  is  strangest  at  first  sight, 
it  was  the  more  intensely  Separatist  of  these  two  sects  that  was 
groping  with  most  success.  How  is  this  to  be  explained?  Partly, 
it  may  have  been,  that  the  Baptists  were  the  sect  that  had  been 
most  persecuted — that  they  were  the  ultimate  sect,  in  the  English 
world,  in  respect  of  the  necessary  qualification  of  pain  and 
suffering,  accumulated  in  their  own  experiences.” 

A  final  word  of  Rufus  Jones ;  “  They  (i.e.  the  Baptists) 
insisted,  however,  that  Christ  Himself  is  Head  and  Governor 
of  the  Church,  and  they  made  it  a  principle  of  the  first  importance 
that  in  order  to  ' restore  the  primitive  way’  there  must  be  ‘ men 
professing  and  practising  the  order  and  form  of  Christ’s  doctrine 
who  shall  beautify  the  same  with  a  holy  and  wise  conversation 
in  all  godliness  and  honesty.’  They  were  the  ringing  champions 
of  a  free  conscience,  a  free  ministry,  a  spiritual  Church  and  a 
pure  daily  life.  They  were  the  beginners  of  a  new  order,  which 
did  much  to  prevent  old  customs  from  ‘  corrupting  the  world.’  ” 

So  these  books  remain.  Others  have  come,  some  to  take 
their  place  along  with  these,  and  others  have  passed  on. 
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Theologically,  Fairbairn  proclaims  the  unique  and  un¬ 
exhausted  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  given  to  generation  after 
generation :  Forsyth  the  centralising  of  the  redemptive  act  of 
God  in  the  Cross  :  Oman  the  persistent  patience  of  God  :  Rufus 
Jones  the  freedom  of  His  spirit.  On  the  human  side,  Fairbairn 
makes  clear  how  each  generation  has  found  Christ  sufficient : 
Forsyth  has  emphasised  the  holiness  of  Christian  character : 
Oman  the  supreme  worth  of  the  individual,  and  Rufus  Jone.'  the 
variety  of  the  religious  experience. 

It  may  be  that  they  are  being  read.  If  so,  then  the  readers 
will  not  demur  to  what  1  have  said,  except  that  there  may  be 
something  lacking  in  appreciation.  If  they  are  not  being  read, 
then  those  who  will  read  them  for  the  first  time  will  find  in  them 
far  more  than  I  have  been  able  to  set  forth. 

B.  Grey  Griffith. 


GERMAN  BAPTISTS  in  America  owe  much  to  Mueller  of 
Bristol.  In  1883  they  organised  a  missionary  society  which  has 
sent  help  to  every  continent,  and  workers  to  the  Cameroons  and  to 
Canada,  many  of  them  trained  at  Rochester.  Immigrants  from 
Poland,  Mennonites  from  Holland,  have  been  evangelised  and 
organised.  Look  at  F.  A.  Mueller  of  Konigsberg,  converted  by 
reading  a  sermon  of  Spurgeon’s  in  1874,  he  at  once  preached,  till 
on  Whit-Sunday  in  the  next  year  eighty-four  converts  were  bap¬ 
tised.  Seven  years  in  the  army  saw  great  success  among  his 
comrades  till  Koebner  persuaded  him  to  give  himself  wholly  to 
missionary  work.  Trained  in  his  native  city,  he  refused  a  call  to 
Australia,  and  went  to  superintend  twenty  colonies  in  Russia. 
In  eight  years  he  baptised  a  thousand,  so  that  Lutherans  and 
Russians  combined  to  secure  his  expulsion.  He  decided  on 
Canada,  with  only  a  promise  of  a  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Retiring 
at  the  age  of  seventy- two,  he  wrote  that  in  the  new  land  he  had 
baptised  1,237  persons,  organised  ten  churches,  and  built  thirteen 
chapels.  When  a  chapel  was  dedicated  at  Onoway,  people  of  six 
nations  were  present ;  a  German  preached  in  English,  a  Pole  in 
German,  and  C.  Martin  in  Russian. 


The  Message  of  John  Oman. 

The  posthumous  publication  of  Honest  Religion,  Dr.  John 
Oman’s  last  book,  suggests  a  suitable  occasion  for  attempting 
an  account  of  that  distinguished  religious  thinker’s  sigrial  contri¬ 
bution  to  Theology.  Oman  achieved,  in  his  lifetime,  a  foremost 
place  among  British  theologians,  and  exerted  a  deep  and  far- 
reaching  influence  on  contemporary  religious  life  and  thought. 
Though  it  may  be  safely  said  that  his  influence  will  be  slow  to 
abate,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  determining  his  final  place 
in  modern  theological  thought.  No  judgment  at  present  can  be 
other  than  provisional,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  confine  ourselves 
to  considering  his  essential  message. 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  speak  of  Oman’s  message,  for 
his  writing  was  deeply  permeated  by  the  prophetic  spirit.  Though 
his  scholarship  and  learning  were  of  first-rate  quality,  his  work 
was  never  purely  academic.  He  had  a  lively  interest  in  the 
human  scene,  and  even  in  his  most  specialised  studies  he  never 
forgot  life’s  common  problems.  Thus  Grace  and  Personality, 
though  generally  judged  to  be  far  from  easy  reading,  found  warm 
acceptance  with  general  readers.  And  his  most  philosophic  work. 
The  Natural  and  the  Supernatural,  is  pervaded  throughout  by  a 
homiletical  flavour  remarkable  in  a  book  of  that  type.  His  wise 
and  penetrating  obiter  dicta  on  men  and  things  are  not  the  least 
rewarding  part  of  his  writing.  One  of  the  marks  of  Oman’s 
distinction  was  that  he  could  deal  with  theology  in  this  way 
without  falling  into  the  obvious  pitfalls  that  lie  in  the  path  of  the 
attempt  to  combine  the  treatise  and  the  homily.  But  in  Oman  it 
bears  impressive  witness  to  his  conviction  that  no  theology  can 
justify  itself  that  does  not  serve  the  highest  interests  of  ordinary 
living.  If  the  test  of  a  theology  is  its  power  to  widen  vision  and 
aspiration  and  to  elucidate  life’s  deepest  meaning  in  the  light  of 
the  Gospel,  Oman  spared  no  pains  to  pass  it.  He  was  much  more 
than  the  strictly  scientific  theologian,  and  employed  the  great 
resources  of  his  knowledge  and  insight  to  edify  the  Church  and 
to  commend  the  supreme  importance  of  religion  to  all  who  would 
take  the  trouble  to  reason  together  with  him.  In  this  high  sense 
he  was  a  man  with  a  message,  and  must  be  regarded  as  in  the 
true  apostolic  succession. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Oman’s  place  in  theology  will 
be  determined  by  his  two  books,  Grace  and  Personality  (first 
published  in  1917),  and  The  Natural  and  the  Supernatural  (1931), 
although  none  of  lus  writings  should  be  overlooked  by  those 
who  wish  to  take  full  measure  of  his  teaching.  Competent 
opinion  is  divided  as  to  which  of  these  works  will  prove  to  be 
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his  magnum  opus.  Both  have  high  claims  in  their  respective 
fields,  but  time  will  probably  show  that  Grace  and  Personality  is 
the  more  creative.  To  know  it  is  really  to  know  what  is  most 
original  in  Oman’s  thinking.  It  is  the  key  to  all  he  wrote,  and 
best  sets  forth  that  characteristic  standpoint  which  gives  unity 
to  his  various  books.  The  other  book,  which  is  more  academic, 
is  closely  related  to  it,  as  it  deals  with  the  philosophic  basis  of 
Oman’s  interpretation  of  religion.  For  our  present  purpose  it 
will  suffice  to  confine  our  attention  to  Grace  and  Personality. 

It  is  significant  that  this  book  was  written  during  the  last 
war,  and  that  its  aim  was  to  fortify  faith  in  face  of  calamity 
and  catastrophe.  Fundamental  questions  were  being  raised,  which 
“  forced  upon  me,”  the  author  wrote  in  the  original  preface,  “  the 
reconsideration  of  my  whole  religious  position.”  The  outcome 
was  not  the  adoption  of  a  new  standpoint,  but  the  re-affirmation, 
with  new  emphasis,  of  the  position  already  taken.  Oman  saw 
that  the  fundamental  issue  concerned  the  doctrine  of  grace,  but 
the  book  is  much  more  than  a  treatise  on  a  single  aspect  of 
Christian  Theology.  In  keeping  with  his  principle  that  Theology 
is  a  whole,  whose  parts  it  is  dangerous  to  treat  in  isolation  (cf. 
Honest  Religion,  p.  155),  the  book  sets  forth  a  complete  theology 
which  touches  on  every  basic  Christian  doctrine.  From  another 
point  of  view  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  theodicy,  for  it  seeks  to 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men  in  face  of  the  dark  mystery  of 
life’s  manifold  evil  and  suffering.  Nor  would  it  be  out  of  place 
to  count  it  a  book  of  devotion,  for  it  possesses  a  singular  power 
of  bracing  the  soul  to  high  aspiration  and  noble  endeavour  in  the 
service  of  the  highest.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Tennant  has 
described  it  as  “  one  of  the  major  treasures  of  theological 
literature.”  It  offers  an  instructive  example  of  how  a  theological 
book  ought  to  be  written.  Theology  should  not  be  a  mere 
academic  exercise  of  the  intellect,  but  religious  thinking  under¬ 
taken  by  a  religious  person  who  is  seeking  to  face  the  fulness  of 
reality  religiously,  and  to  live  the  religious  life  strenuously  and 
sincerely. 

The  fundamental  question  to  which  Grace  and  Personality 
addresses  itself  is  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  God 
and  man.  This,  Oman  maintains,  has  been  misconceived  within 
Christiarity  even  as  outside  it.  What  it  ought  to  be  is  defined 
as  “  a  gracious  personal  relation.”  This  is  what  is  meant  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  that  God  is  our  Heavenly  Father.  The  relation 
is  gracious  because  religiously,  as  in  all  else,  man  is  utterly 
dependent  on  God,  and  needs  His  succour  in  the  whole  range 
of  his  varied  experience.  But  it  is  also  personal,  because  man  is 
a  moral  personality  and  must  be  so  dealt  with  that  his  utter 
moral  independence  is  always  respected.  Without  grace  man  is 
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a  moral  failure,  yet  he  cannot  achieve  moral  success  apart  from 
his  own  seeing  and  choosing.  The  essence  of  the  Gospel,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  good  news  that  God  deals  with  men  as  His  children, 
sparing  nothing  that  grace  can  provide,  yet  doing  nothing  that 
would  over-ride  their  independence  as  moral  personalities. 
Truth  must  not  be  accepted  on  authority  even  though  it  be  God’s, 
nor  must  deeds  be  done  on  authority  even  though  at  God’s 
command.  Grace  is  not  compulsion,  which  is  always  impersonal 
power  even  though  personally  operated,  but  is  God  offering 
Himself  by  the  manifestation  of  the  truth  and  by  the  constraint 
of  love.  This,  Oman  claims,  is  the  New  Testament  conception 
of  grace,  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  any  truly  Christian 
theolog)',  for  no  theology  can  be  true,  which  is  wrong  about  grace. 

Our  traditional  theologies,  however,  have  never  accepted 
this  conception  of  grace  as  their  foundation.  They  divide  them¬ 
selves  into  those  that  make  grace  omnipotent  power  directed 
by  omniscience  and  those  that  exalt  man’s  self-sufficiency  by 
reducing  the  necessity  of  grace  to  the  minimum.  Augustinianism 
and  Pelagianism  furnish  the  classical  types.  The  former  was 
right  in  ascribing  all  things  to  God,  but  wrong  in  setting  forth 
grace  as  His  irresistible  power.  The  latter,  in  endeavouring  to 
make  room  for  man’s  moral  independence,  made  the  mistake  of 
practically  deeming  all  things  possible  to  him,  and  so  was  led 
to  make  grace  little  more  than  Divine  illumination.  If  the  one 
undermined  man’s  moral  independence,  the  other  undermined  his 
religious  dependence.  Oman  points  out  that  though  the  Church 
remained  Augustinian  in  doctrine,  in  spite  of  the  Pelagian 
controversy,  in  practice  it  adopted  a  compromise.  Within  the 
Church  grace  was  held  to  operate  as  irresistible  might,  whose 
manifestation  was  infallible  beliefs  and  mechanically  effective 
means  of  grace.  But  though  the  faithful  were  thus  kept  in 
leading  strings  within  the  Church,  outside  it  they  were  allowed 
a  measure  of  freedom.  This  meant,  as  Oman  puts  it,  that  while 
the  Church  was  Augustinian,  its  members  were  Pelagian.  The 
Church  thus  safeguarded  its  authority  and  preserved  its  members 
from  the  dangers  of  imlimited  freedom.  And  average  human 
nature  did  not  object  to  having  its  thinking  done  for  it  so  long 
as  in  the  sphere  of  common  life  the  reins  were  not  too  tightly 
held.  It  was  able  to  cherish  the  illusion  of  freedom  with  none 
of  the  responsibility  that  freedom,  in  the  true  sense,  carries  with 
it.  But  such  a  solution,  being  a  compromise,  could  be  no  more 
than  a  temporary  adjustment  of  rival  claims.  The  time  was 
bound  to  come,  and  did  at  last  come,  when  men  could  no  longer 
endure  the  bonds  of  pupilage.  Growing  up,  they  demanded  the 
freedom  of  their  manhood,  and  the  crisis  came,  Oman  maintains, 
not  at  the  Reformation,  but  at  the  Aufkldrung.  The  former. 
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with  all  its  significant  achievements,  failed  to  get  to  the  root  of 
the  matter.  It  did  not  effect  a  real  emancipation  of  the  human 
spirit,  for  in  casting  off  ecclesiastical  bondage,  it  adopted  the 
fetters  of  Biblical  infallibility.  The  debate  between  Calvinism 
and  Arminianism  turned  partly  on  the  question  of  grace  and 
freedom,  but  the  discussion  did  not  go  deep  enough.  It  was  left 
to  the  Aufkldrung  to  raise  the  naked  issue  by  confronting 
authoritarianism  with  rationalism. 

The  Aufkldrung  is  thus  the  watershed  of  the  modem  period. 
Oman  describes  it  as  the  discovery  of  the  individual,  and  from 
it  has  flowed  that  vast  and  many-sided  movement  which  is  often 
vaguely  summed  up  as  Liberalism.  The  underlying  issue  is  the 
question  of  freedom,  which  was  raised  in  so  thorough-going  a 
fashion  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  either  to  suppress  the 
problems  raised  or  honestly  to  evade  them.  The  movement  was 
of  supreme  importance  to  the  Church.  What  was  demanded,  in 
short,  was  a  new  conception  of  the  meaning  of  grace,  a  conception 
at  once  broader  and  deeper.  The  fresh  insight  into  the  nature 
and  significance  of  moral  personality  required  a  radical  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  and  freedom,  such  as  would 
bring  together,  without  reduction  on  either  side,  man’s  utter 
dependence  on  God  and  his  utter  moral  independence.  Such  a 
harmony  may  be  beyond  our  powers  in  the  way  of  exact  scientific 
expression,  but  no  doctrine  will  any  longer  serve  that  fails 
adequately  to  recognise  both  these  aspects.  Freedom  is  nothing 
less  than  a  gracious  gift  of  God,  and  to  seek  to  over-ride  it  in 
the  supposed  interests  of  grace  involves  an  intolerable  contra¬ 
diction  The  supreme  religious  requirement  remains  submission 
and  surrender  to  God,  but  man  may  not  yield  himself  even  to 
his  Maker  except  on  the  ground  of  his  own  insight  and  personal 
choice.  Yet  there  is  no  exercise  of  freedom  apart  from  grace, 
nor  can  freedom’s  responsibilities  and  obligations  be  discharged 
without  the  Divine  succour.  Unless  God  bless  him,  man  cannot 
enter  into  his  inheritance.  Thus  grace  and  freedom  must  be 
regarded  as  interacting  elements  in  the  fellowship  which  God 
offers  His  children  through  Jesus  Christ.  All  this  may  well  seem 
to  some  minds  nothing  short  of  a  deplorable  surrender  to  human 
pride.  But  to  Oman’s  mind  it  is  simply  a  return  to  the  gospel. 
Consult  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  consult  the  writings  of 
those  who  first  interpreted  Him,  and  you  will  find  no  other 
doctrine  of  grace.  “  Our  Father  ”  means  that  God  deals  with  us 
as  His  children.  This  implies  “  a  gracious  personal  relation,”  in 
which  both  adjectives  must  be  given  their  full  value. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  the  persistent  distortions  of 
the  truth?  There  can  be  no  other  explanation  than  the  sense 
that  the  consequences  of  unmeasured  freedom  are  apt  to  involve 
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too  much  peril.  In  practice  men  may  be  better  than  their  creed, 
but  in  theory  they  hesitate  to  be  as  adventurous.  What  tragedy, 
they  reflect,  may  follow  in  the  wake  of  letting  man  go  his  own 
way  with  naught  to  hold  him  save  your  appeal  to  the  highest  in 
him !  Are  not  all  the  devastating  evils  of  the  human  story  due 
to  this  dangerous  principle  of  freedom?  Grant  it  free  exercise, 
do  you  not  open  the  door  to  sheer  chaos  ?  So  many  have  thought 
and  so  many  still  think.  Muc!i  strenuous  labour,  even  now,  is 
devoted  to  building  up  afresh  the  old  safeguards.  Terror  of 
liberalism  was  not  the  least  of  the  reasons  that  persuaded  John 
Henry  Newman  to  enter  the  Roman  Church,  even  as  it  explains, 
on  the  part  of  many  Protestants,  whole-hearted  acceptance  of 
Fundamentalism.  And  does  it  not  go  far  to  explain  the  rise  of 
the  modem  revolt  against  democracy  and  the  development  of  our 
contemporary  totalitarianisms?  The  way  of  freedom,  it  is  felt, 
is  too  hazardous;  it  leads  to  consequences  that  will  not  bear 
contemplation.  Are  not  the  bulk  of  mankind  but  children  in 
another  sense  than  that  of  the  Gospel?  Surely  the  only  sensible 
policy  is  to  ensure  their  good  behaviour  by  exercising  over  them 
the  schoolmaster’s  discipline. 

It  is  not  the  least  of  Oman’s  merits  that  he  faces  the 
alarming  consequences  of  his  doctrine  as  candidly  as  any  far- 
seeing  authoritarian.  But  he  steadily  maintains  that  his  doctrine 
is  grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  as  any  one  may  see 
who  seeks  to  interpret  honestly  all  life  and  experience.  If  it  is 
God’s  way  to  work  by  irresistible  grace,  why  is  there  no  evidence 
of  it  in  history?  We  ought  to  see  a  well-ordered  pattern  of 
events,  in  which  nothing  is,  nor  can  be,  out  of  place,  whereas 
what  we  actually  see  is  a  spectacle  of  every  kind  of  imperfection. 
Either  God’s  providential  ordering  is  within  a  framework  of 
freedom  or  there  is  no  order  at  all.  It  is  futile,  therefore,  to 
attempt  to  work  against  the  principle  of  freedom,  for  it  is  to 
strive  to  work  against  God.  Moreover,  it  is  to  distrust  God’s 
wisdom  and  to  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  His  succouring  grace.  Did 
not  God  know  what  He  was  about  when  He  made  man  as  he  is, 
and  did  He  not  know  the  consequences  of  His  doing?  To  attempt 
to  force  life  into  other  channels  than  those  divinely  ordained  is 
to  judge  oneself  wiser  than  God,  and  to  assume  that  He  cannot 
safely  be  entrusted  with  the  guidance  of  His  own  world.  God 
speaks  through  life  and  experience,  pointing  to  the  lesson  that 
true  living  calls  for  moral  adventure  and  involves  taking  all  risks 
and  hazards.  Such  a  vocation  requires  childlike  trust  in  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Divine  grace.  We  must  see  the  world  as  God’s 
world,  and  live  in  it  as  the  children  of  the  Heavenly  Father, 
accepting  life’s  stem  discipline  as  the  discipline  which  His  love 
appoints  for  us.  All  is  of  His  grace,  and  we  must  believe  that 
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in  following  the  highest  we  know,  whatever  the  cost,  we  shall  be 
abundantly  blessed  and  sustained.  We  cannot  tell  all  that  lies 
before  us,  nor  how  long  our  journey  will  be,  yet  we  may  be 
assured  that  we  shall  not  falter  nor  fail  if  we  believe  that  to  them 
that  love  God  all  things  work  together  for  good.  Without  the 
sense  that  there  is  a  gracious  purpose  of  good  manifesting  itself 
in  all  things,  freedom  would  indeed  be  dangerous  folly.  It  is 
grace  that  provides  this  assurance  of  succour.  If  we  are  to  be 
confident  that  the  way  of  freedom  leads  to  the  Promised  Land, 
we  must  believe  that  underneath  us  always  are  the  Everlasting 
Arms. 

This  doctrine,  Oman  maintains,  merely  interprets  aright  the 
whole  course  of  prophetic  religion  through  its  long  development 
till  it  found  its  consummation  in  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  authority  of  the  Bible  rests  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  meaning 
to  experience,  the  truth  of  which  we  can  test  for  ourselves  by 
living  the  life  of  faith.  Hence  the  traditional  doctrines  are  not 
only  unscriptural,  they  are  also  contrary  to  the  plain  facts  of 
life.  The  Bible  is  thus  never  out  of  date,  but  remains  our  best 
guide  to  right  living.  By  its  light  Oman  found  the  answer  to  the 
acute  religious  problems  raised  by  the  last  war.  He  saw  that  the 
problems  had  always  been  with  us,  but  it  was  not  until  that  great 
catastrophe  overtook  us  that  the  pressure  of  them  was  fully  felt. 
Obviously  no  such  calamity  could  have  taken  place  if  God’s 
working  is  by  way  of  grace  interpreted  as  irresistible  might. 
Such  evil  plainly  could  not  flourish  to  bring  disaster  and  sorrow 
to  the  children  of  men  if  it  is  God’s  plan  to  direct  our  steps 
unerringly  in  the  paths  of  righteousness.  The  only  answer  to 
the  problem,  therefore,  is  that  which  lies  open  in  the  Bible  when 
its  message  is  rightly  interpreted.  Grace  works  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  freedom,  and  its  function  is  to  appeal  and  persuade, 
to  succour  and  sustain,  whilst  in  freedom  man  faces  the  high 
adventure  of  life  in  obedience  to  his  highest  insight  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  right.  The  practical  bearing  of  this  relation  of  grace 
and  freedom  has  never  been  summed  up  better  than  in  the 
Apostolic  exhortation :  “  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with 

fear  and  trembling;  for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both 
to  will  and  to  work,  according  to  His  good  pleasure.” 

The  message  of  the  Bible  may  then  be  set  forth  as  the  word 
of  reconciliation.  Being  reconciled  to  God  means  being  reconciled 
to  God’s  purpose  for  us,  which  is  that  we  should  live  according 
to  His  will  by  His  grace  in  the  order  of  freedom.  We  must  not 
shrink  from  life’s  hazards  and  distresses,  for  they  are  by  the 
Father’s  permission;  nor  must  we  seek  to  evade  its  claims  and 
responsibilities,  for  they  are  the  Father’s  appointed  discipline. 
Though  we  may  seldom  be  able  to  discern  it  clearly,  we  must 
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believe  that  we  have  been  set  within  the  present  order  according 
to  God’s  gracious  purpose  of  good  for  our  own  profit  and  for 
the  Divine  ends.  Being  reconciled  to  God,  therefore,  is  being 
reconciled  to  life,  with  which  we  are  called  to  do  our  best, 
shirking  no  claim  it  makes  upon  us  and  evading  no  responsibility 
it  imposes  upon  us.  Because  the  order  of  grace  is  also  the  order 
of  freedom  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come.  There  cannot 
be  but  folly  and  failure,  sin  and  sorrow.  But  since  all  is  within 
the  Providence  of  God  there  cannot  but  be  victory  over  even 
the  worst  if  we  rely  upon  God’s  sufficient  grace.  Rightly 
exercising  our  freedom  and  rightly  using  the  world  and  its 
opportunities,  we  shall  not  only  make  our  souls,  but  share  also 
in  the  realisation  of  that  Divine  purpose  for  which  God  created 
all  things.  What  the  ultimate  goal  may  be  we  can  only  dimly 
discern,  but  those  who  are  reconciled  to  God  know  that  they 
have  light  and  strength  enough  for  each  step  of  the  way.  Only 
beyond,  in  the  blessed  life,  shall  we  know  even  as  we  are  known. 

Of  the  company  of  heroic  souls  who  have  discerned  that 
grace  and  freedom  are  but  aspects  of  the  same  order,  and  have 
lived  in  accordance  with  that  insight,  Jesus  Christ  stands  in  a 
place  apart.  He  is  much  more  than  the  supreme  example  of  how 
life  should  be  lived  in  freedom  yet  in  utter  dependence  on  the 
Heavenly  Father.  He  is  the  Mediator  of  Divine  grace  in  a 
unique  sense.  The  grace  that  pardons  and  reconciles  and  succours 
was  made  manifest  in  Him  as  in  no  other.  In  Him  is  revealed 
for  all  time  what  God  has  done,  and  is  doing,  and  will  do,  for 
the  children  of  men.  The  victory  that  overcometh  the  world 
shines  forth  supremely  from  His  life  and  death  and  resurrection. 
How  Oman  works  all  this  out  we  cannot  now  stay  even  to 
summarise.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  foundation  of  it  all 
is  the  conviction  that  no  one  cometh  unto  the  Father  save  by 
the  Son. 

This  broad  outline  of  Oman’s  message  will  perhaps  serve  to 
show  how  great  is  the  debt  that  many  feel  they  owe  to  this 
great  prophetic  thinker.  That  debt  is  not  to  be  measured  merely 
by  the  intellectual  stimulus  he  has  given  to  those  who  have  studied 
his  contributions  to  Theology.  The  final  test  of  the  worth  of  a 
prophetic  ministry  is  the  results  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
profited  by  it.  It  is  Oman’s  distinction  that  he  has  enabled  those 
who  have  come  under  his  influence  to  live  the  Christian  life  more 
strenuously  and  more  courageously.  In  an  age  distracted  by 
doubt  and  perplexity  and  fear  he  has  encouraged  believing  men 
and  women  of  all  grades,  and  not  least  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  to  persevere  in  all  high  tasks  with  faith  and  hope.  And 
his  bracing  message  will  continue  to  be  fruitful,  for  it  was 
Oman’s  way  not  to  be  content  to  speak  to  immediate  and  par- 
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ticular  situations,  but  to  deal  with  the  fundamentals  that  are 
involved  in  all  situations.  He  passed  from  us  before  the  present 
catastrophe  overtook  us,  but  the  book,  whose  occasion  was  the 
last  war,  is  as  relevant  at  the  present  time  as  it  was  then.  When 
the  highest  prerogatives  of  the  human  soul  are  once  more 
imperilled,  we  need  to  hear  his  clarion  call  to  hold  sacred  the 
rights  of  human  personality.  Yet  to  respond  to  that  call  we 
need  such  a  conception  of  Reality  as  will  enable  us  to  gird  up 
our  loins  for  the  high  adventure  of  living  in  the  assurance  that 
to  follow  the  highest  we  know  is  no  illusion  but  the  pathway 
to  a  good  that  surpasses  all  our  dreams.  We  need  no  less, 
therefore,  Oman’s  other  call  to  find  our  succour  in  the  sufficient 
grace  of  the  Father  of  our  spirits  as  it  is  made  supremely  manifest 
in  Jesus  Christ.  In  personal  fellowship  with  God,  and  with  the 
sense  of  His  pervading  Providence  in  all  things  we  may  be 
assured  that  not  even  the  worst  calamities  of  our  time  will  avail 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  in  this 
confidence  we  shall  have  no  doubt  that  the  business  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  however  much  it  may  be  delayed  by  human  pride  and  folly, 
will  finally  prosper  till  it  reaches  its  consummation.  Though  we 
must  pray  for  the  Kingdom  to  come  on  earth,  and  direct  our 
energies  to  that  end,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  final  goal  will 
be  beyond  history.  But  somewhere,  somehow,  the  goal  will  be 
reached,  and  we  shall  arrive  at  that  blessed  destination  whose 
glory  and  delight  will  more  than  justify  the  long,  toilsome  journey 
which,  as  we  have  travelled  along  it  so  painfully  and  haltingly, 
has  so  often  seemed  but  the  pursuit  of  an  empty  dream.  Such 
hopeful  assurance  comes  of  the  grace  of  God,  but  the  way  to  its 
fulfilment  can  be  no  other  than  the  way  of  freedom. 

W.  E.  Hough. 
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The  linguistic  achievements  of  Carey  have  always  caused  great 
astonishment,  and  sometimes  a  little  incredulity.  That  a  young 
man,  with  the  slenderest  resources  and  much  else  to  occupy  him, 
should  have  taught  himself  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  also  a 
working  knowledge  of  Dutch,  French  and  Italian,  has  seemed  almost 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Just  as  later  there  was  questioning 
of  the  reliability  and  accuracy  of  certain  of  the  translations  of  the 
Bible  which  came  from  Serampore — questioning  which  has  resulted 
in  the  complete  vindication  of  Carey’s  name — so,  even  in  Carey’s 
lifetime,  there  were  some  who  refused  to  believe  that  a  village 
shoemaker-pastor  could  have  gained  such  mastery  over  ancient  and 
modern  tongues. 

In  the  main,  for  the  earlier  period  of  Carey’s  life,  we  have  to 
rely  on  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  particular  that  of 
his  closest  friends.  7'o  substantiate  their  claims,  however,  there  is 
still  preserved,  happily,  in  the  vestry  of  the  College  Street  Church, 
Northampton,  a  translation  of  a  Dutch  pamphlet  made  by  Carey  for 
John  Ryland  in  1789,  and  there  has  just  come  to  light  in  the  Angus 
Library  of  Regent’s  Park  College,  Oxford,  some  further  evidence  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language.  The  papers  are  important  as 
confirmation  of  Carey’s  ability,  and  they  have  also  considerable 
interest  on  account  of  their  contents. 

What  we  know  of  Carey’s  acquaintance  with  Dutch  comes 
almost  entirely  from  John  Ryland.  In  his  life  of  Fuller,  published 
in  1816  (that  is,  while  Carey  was  in  the  midst  of  his  work  in  India) 
this  passage  occurs : 

“  I  never  formally  examined  the  proficiency  he  had  then 
made  in  learning  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Dutch,  Italian, 
etc.,  but  one  anecdote  will  illustrate  what,  indeed,  his  subsequent 
attainments  render  unnecessary  to  be  proved.  I  one  day  had 
occasion  thus  to  address  him  :  ‘  Well,  Mr.  Carey,  you  remember 
I  laughed  at  you  when  I  heard  of  your  learning  Dutch,  for  I 
thought  you  would  never  have  any  use  for  that  language;  but 
now  I  have  the  first  opportunity  of  profiting  by  it.  I  have 
received  a  parcel  from  Dr.  Erskine,  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  long 
been  used  to  send  me  any  interesting  publications  which  he 
receives  from  America,  or  which  have  bee::  printed  in  Scotland ; 
and  this  parcel  contains  several  of  those  sorts :  but  he  says  I 
shall  wonder  that  he  has  inclosed  a  Dutch  book.  This,  he 
informs  me,  is  a  volume  of  Sermons  written  by  a  Divine  now- 
living  in  Holland ;  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  Dissertation  on  the 
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Call  of  the  Gospel,  which,  if  any  friend  of  mine  or  Mr.  Fuller’s 
understands  the  language  sufficiently  to  translate  it  for  us,  we 
should  be  glad  to  see.  ‘  Now  (said  I  to  Mr.  Carey)  if  you  will 
translate  this  Dissertation  for  me,  I  will  give  you  the  whole 
book.’  He  soon  brought  me  a  good  Dissertation  on  the  subject, 
and  afterwards  an  extraordinary  sermon,  on  Hosea,  chapter  iii, 
which  I  doubt  not  were  translated  from  this  book.  I  once  also, 
in  an  accidental  way,  made  a  trial  of  his  skill  in  French;  and 
hence,  at  that  early  period,  I  inferred  that,  as  his  motives  to 
learn  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  must  have  been  stronger  than 
those  that  excited  him  to  acquire  French  and  Dutch,  his  profi¬ 
ciency  in  them  could  not  be  less.  His  present  eminence  in 
Oriental  literature  every  one  acknowledges.  But  it  is  pleasant 
to  trace  the  rise  of  the  oak  from  an  acorn.”' 

This  passage  was  substantially  reproduced  by  Cox  in  his  History 
of  the  Baptist  Mission,^  and  has  also  found  its  way  in  various  forms 
into  the  biographies  of  Carey.  Only  one  small  addition  can  be  made 
to  it  from  another  source.  When,  in  1834,  Christopher  Anderson 
printed  his  memorial  sermon,  preached  in  Charlotte  Chapel,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  after  the  news  of  Carey’s  death  reached  this  country,  he  added 
a  footnote  to  his  quotation  of  the  passage  from  Ryland  given  above : 

“  And  I  am  now  able  to  give  additional  interest  to  this 
anecdote,  from  the  best  authority,  owing  to  my  residence  with 
Mr.  Sutcliff,  whose  conversation  used  so  delightfully  to  beguile 
every  evening.  Dr.  Carey  actually  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
this  tongue  without  the  intervention  of  one  elementary  book, 
through  some  Dutch  quarto,  obtained,  I  think,  from  an  old 
woman  either  in  the  village  or  its  neighbourhood.”’ 

Anderson  spent  some  months  in  Olney  in  1805,  and  remained 
in  close  touch  with  Sutcliff  and  Fuller  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  On 
a  number  of  points  besides  this  one,  his  testimony  is  of  great  value. 

Pearce  Carey  has  examined  the  College  Street  translation,  which 
runs  to  forty-five  pages  of  neat,  small  writing.  He  calls  it  a  “  credit¬ 
able  rendering.”^  It  was  made  apparently  in  1789.® 

The  Angus  Library  find  is  in  a  small  parcel  of  faded  papers 
which  belonged  once  to  John  Rippon,  well-known  for  his  selection 
of  hymns  and  as  editor  of  the  Baptist  Register.  The  parcel  contains, 
among  other  things : 

(1)  A  translation  of  a  letter  to  Rippon  from  Daniel  Hovens,  of 
Rotterdam,  dated  26th  November,  1791.  It  runs  to  seven 
closely  written  sheets,  and  at  the  end  there  is  this  note : 

1.  Life  and  Death  of  Andrew  Fuller,  1816,  p.  239n. 

2.  Of.  cit.,  1842,  I,  p.  9. 

3.  A  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  death,  etc.,  1834,  p.  31n. 

4.  William  Carey,  8th  ed.,  p.  52. 

5.  Smith,  Life,  Everyman  ed.,  p.  17. 
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“  Some  few  words  in  the  Letter  were  obscurely  written 
but  the  sense  is  given.  I  shall  translate  the  Pamphlet  in 
the  course  of  the  week  if  nothing  very  unexpectedly  pre¬ 
vents.  All  except  the  Names  must  be  translated.  But 
Oh !  how  fall’n  is  Religion  in  Holland.  I  am,  etc. 

W.  Carey.” 

This  is  addressed  on  the  outside  to  Mr.  Thos.  Rippon, 
Drawing  Office,  Bank  of  England,  for  the  Revd.  J.  Rippon, 
and  the  postmark  is  Leicester,  January,  1792. 

(2)  A  Dutch  MS.  of  twenty-four  pages,  consisting  of  a  copy  by 
D.  Hovens  of  an  account  of  the  Baptist  congregations  in 
Haarlem,  written  in  April,  1740,  by  his  grandfather,  Enoch 
Hovens. 

(3)  A  translation  of  the  above,  quite  clearly  in  Carey’s  writing. 

The  deciphering  of  the  Dutch  script  can  have  been  no  small 
feat,  and  though  there  are  evidences  that  Carey  was  occasionally 
somewhat  baffled  as  to  the  sense,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  from  the 
translation  both  of  the  letter  and  the  so-called  pamphlet  that  he  had 
a  very  competent  knowledge  of  the  language.  These  are  not  laborious 
schoolboy  exercises.  Pearce  Carey’s  word  “  creditable  ”  is,  on  the 
whole,  an  understatement. 


II 

Both  the  letter  and  the  other  document  are  of  interest  in  them¬ 
selves.  Rippon,  says  Dr.  Whitley,  “  was  an  indefatigable  antiquary, 
and  gathered  much  material ;  unfortunately  he  did  not  publish  much 
that  he  gathered,  nor  did  he  return  it  to  its  owners,  and  many  early 
records  have  been  lost  ever  since,  though  some  manuscripts  have  found 
their  way  to  safe  keeping.”®  In  the  parcel  in  the  Angus  Library 
there  are  other  documents  that  will  repay  careful  examination.  The 
letter  from  Hovens,  of  Rotterdam,  throws  light  on  Rippon’s  methods, 
and  also  indicates  that  there  were  not  a  few  contacts  between  English 
and  Dutch  Baptists  in  the  late  eighteenth  century. 

Hovens  is  replying  to  a  communication  he  had  had  from  Rippon 
seven  months  earlier,  inviting  his  collaboration  in  the  Baptist  Register. 
He  has  only  recently  learned  that  he  need  not  attempt  to  send  an 
answer  in  English.  A  colleague  in  Leyden  has  assured  him  that 
“  though  you  neither  understand  High  or  Low  Dutch,  yet  you  can 
get  it  interpreted  without  much  trouble.”  Hovens  then  tells  an 
interesting  story.  In  1783  he  had  had  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Job 
David,  of  Frome,  who  had  seen  a  contribution  of  his  to  Teyler’s 
Divine  Fellowship.  David  invited  his  help  with  the  plan  for  a 
“  History  of  the  Baptists  in  Europe  and  America,”  which  was  occupy¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  Robert  Robinson,  of  Cambridge.  In  particular, 

6.  History  of  British  Baptists,  p.  272. 
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Robinson  was  wanting  a  copy  of  T.  J.  Van  Braght’s  Looking-Glass 
of  Martyrs  J  Hovens  reports  that  in  May,  1784,  he  sent  a  copy,  care 
of  a  Holborn  bookseller,  for  forwarding  to  David,  and  also  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  historical  papers  of  a  Mr.  Cuperus,  a  deceased  Baptist 
minister  of  Utrecht,  who  had  had  in  mind  an  undertaking  similar  to 
Robinson’s,  David  had  replied  asking  for  the  papers,  but  after 
considerable  correspondence  and  delay,  the  executors  of  Cuperus  had 
refused,  though  they  were  willing  that  Hovens  send  to  England  some 
extracts  from  them.  This  he  reported  to  David  in  1787,  receiving 
in  reply  full  details  of  Robinson’s  scheme,  and  a  further  request  for 
help.  But  Hovens’s  wife  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  for  some  time 
he  was  too  overwhelmed  to  undertake  any  additional  work. 

In  May,  1791,  however,  having  married  again,  he  felt  able  to 
pursue  the  matter  further,  and  he  sent  over  to  the  Holborn 
bookseller : 

(1)  H.  Costenbaan,  Epistola  de  Mennonitxs  Amstelodami. 

(2)  An  account  of  the  Baptists  of  Haarlem  written  by  his  grand¬ 
father,  Enoch  Hovens. 

(3)  Two  catalogues  of  Baptist  churches  and  their  ministers, 
which  he  had  made  up  some  years  earlier  from  the  papers  of 
Cuperus. 

When  he  wrote  to  Rippon  in  November  of  the  same  year,  thesis 
had  not  been  acknowledged.  He  gathered  from  references  in  th< 
copies  of  the  Baptist  Register  sent  him,  that  Robinson  was  dead,  and 
he  thought  that  perhaps  David  also  was  deceased.  Accordingly  he 
appeals  to  Rippon  to  try  to  discover  the  papers.  “  What  concerns 
the  state  of  the  Baptists  here  you  will  in  some  sense  perceive  from 
the  two  catalogues  which  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  David,  if  you  can 
obtain  them.  The  greatest  part  of  the  churches,  however,  are  since 
that  time  become  very  much  reduced,  and  a  few  remain  much  as  they 
were  with  little  increase.” 

Hovens  tells  Rippon  that  he  has  been  in  touch  with  Dr.  Stennett, 
translating  into  Dutch  one  of  his  pamphlets  on  baptism.  He  asks  for 
a  copy  of  Rippon’s  hymnbook,  and  says  he  is  sending  him : 

(1)  Printed  catalogue  of  Baptist  writers  and  writings,  1639-1725 
(perhaps). 

(2)  Last  printed  catalogue  of  Baptist  churches  and  teachers  with 
notes, 

(3)  List  of  Bachelors  of  Divinity  who  have  come  out  of  the 
seminary  in  Amsterdam  since  its  foundation. 

7.  See  Whitley,  Baptist  Bibliography,  I,  p.  119,  etc.  An  Anabaptist 
martyrology,  which  appeared  in  its  final  form  in  1685,  but  incorporated 
documents  from  as  early  as  1624. 
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(4)  Some  details  of  the  peculiarities  of  one  or  two  special  con¬ 
gregations. 

(5)  Copy  of  a  1672  discussion  between  a  Baptist  minister  and 
a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne. 

(6)  Copy  of  an  abstract  of  the  latest  Church  Acts  relating  to 
the  Mennonites. 

A  few  points  may  be  added  to  this  summary  of  Hovens’s  letter. 
Robert  Robinson  had  died  in  1790,  with  only  a  part  of  his  plan 
completed.  After  his  death,  his  friend  George  Dyer*  edited  his 
History  of  Baptism  and  the  unfinished  Ecclesiastical  Researches.  Job 
David  did  not  die  till  1813;  but  he  shared  Robinson’s  unorthodox 
views  and  became  minister  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Taunton,  which 
probably  accounts  for  Hovens’s  failure  to  hear  again  from  him.  The 
list  of  Dutch  churches  which  Hovens  sent  to  Rippon  must  be  that 
printed  in  the  Baptist  Register,  Vol.  I,  pp.  303-320.  I  cannot  find 
that  Rippon  ever  used  the  other  material,  but  it  is  significant  that  he 
had  heard  of  Carey’s  knowledge  of  Dutch  and  that  he  turned  to  him 
for  help. 


Ill 

Finally,  as  to  the  document  translated  by  Carey,  the  Dutch 
original  of  which  we  possess.  It  seems  without  doubt  to  be  that 
sent  by  Hovens  in  May,  1791,  to  the  Holborn  bookseller,  which 
means  that  Rippon  acted  at  once  on  Hovens’s  suggestion  that  he 
should  try  to  get  hold  of  it. 

It  is  a  copy  by  Daniel  Hovens  of  an  account  of  the  Baptist 
churches  in  Haarlem,  prepared  in  1740  by  Enoch  Hovens  for  a 
friend  in  Utrecht,  with  a  few  notes  which  show  that  it  was  written 
out  in  1787.  It  makes  clear  that  by  “Baptists”  the  Mennonites 
were  really  meant,  though  the  divisions  and  varieties  among  them 
were  so  many  that  certain  groups  might  perhaps  be  better  described 
as  Baptists.  The  interest  and  importance  of  the  document  come  from 
several  considerations.  Enoch  Hovens  was  eighty  years  old  when  he 
wrote  it ;  he  was  himself  a  Mennonite  “  teacher,”  that  is,  a  preacher 
called  out  by  the  church,  but  receiving  no  stipend  or  salary;  he  was 
related  to,  or  could  recollect,  not  a  few  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Mennonite  leaders,  including  his  great-grandfather,  Herman  Zeger, 
of  Utrecht,  born  about  1577,  that  is,  only  sixteen  years  after  the 
death  of  Menno  Simons,  and  whom  he  heard  preach  when  over 
ninety  years  of  age. 

Professor  Kiihler,  of  Amsterdam,  a  distinguished  Mennonite 
scholar,  says  of  the  Mennonites ; 

“  In  the  18th  century  their  number  declined  for  many 
reasons.  The  lay-preachers  elected  from  among  the  brethren 
8.  See  Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  X,  No.  5  (Jan.,  1941), 
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no  longer  satisfied  the  congregations;  consequently,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  families  passed  into  the  State  Church.  The  foundation 
of  a  theological  seminary  in  Amsterdam  (1735)  did  not  produce 
any  lasting  improvement.  At  many  places,  fortunately,  the  piety 
of  the  forefathers  continued,  and  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the 
people  and  the  spreading  of  a  higher  civilization  were  objects 
of  great  care.”® 

All  these  points  might  be  illustrated  from  Enoch  Hovens’s 
account  of  affairs,  which  is  full  of  names  of  persons,  parties  and 
meeting-places.  Not  the  least  interesting  passage  is  an  allusion  to 
the  Moravians — “  a  troop  from  Germany  called  Herrnhutters,  full 
of  inward  imaginations,  and  assertions  of  an  indolent  waiting  for 
divine  illuminations,  which  draw  to  themselves  some  of  light  faith 
and  desirous  of  new  things.”  The  aged  Enoch  Hovens,  who  remem¬ 
bers  the  great  days  of  the  past,  thinks  they  will  come  to  nothing,  but 
he  has  to  confess :  "  For  the  hundred  years  that  are  past  in  Haarlem 
very  little  less  than  5,000  members  have  been  in  the  Baptist  churches, 
which  now  can  by  no  means  make  up  the  third  part.”  As  one  reads 
the  whole  account  through  one  does  not  wonder  at  Carey’s  comment : 
“  But  Oh  !  how  fall’n  is  Religion  in  Holland.” 

One  day,  perhaps,  when  the  present  grim  European  ordeal  is 
over,  and  happier  days  come  for  Rotterdam  and  Haarlem,  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  might  reprint  in  full  this  1740  account  of  conditions 
in  Holland,  and  might  renew  English  contacts  with  the  Mennonites 
— contacts  that  were  clearly  prized  on  both  sides  of  the  North  Sea 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  gave  occasion  for  this 
welcome  evidence  of  the  early  linguistic  skill  of  young  William 
Carey. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


9.  E.R.E..  VIII,  pp.  663-4. 
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General  Ludlow’s  Baptist  Comrades. 

Edmund  LUDLOW  was  of  good  Wiltshire  family,  his  father 
being  a  knight  of  the  shire  in  1640.  Trained  at  Oxford  and  the 
Inner  Temple,  he  responded  to  Charles  waging  war,  by  enlisting  in 
the  hundred  Life-Guards  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  along  with  Thomas 
Harrison  and  six  others  who  rose  to  high  rank.  After  Edge  Hill, 
he  was  detached  to  defend  Wardour  Castle,  then  was  commissioned 
to  raise  a  regiment  to  serve  under  Waller  in  the  West,  which  was 
disbanded  when  the  New  Model  was  created. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  chosen  Sheriff  of  Wilts  before  he  was 
thirty;  then  in  1646  succeeded  his  father  as  M.P.  and  owner  of 
Maiden  Bradley,  seven  miles  south  of  Frome,  on  the  borders  of 
Wilts.  The  governing  principle  of  his  life  henceforth  was  loyalty 
to  this  Parliament;  first  as  he  found  it  without  any  Royalist  mem¬ 
bers,  then  to  the  Rump  after  it  was  purged  by  Colonel  Pride.  When 
he  wrote  his  memoirs,  they  closed  with  its  disappearance  in  March, 
1660. 

The  interest  of  his  two  volumes  is  twofold,  apart  from  occa¬ 
sional  glances  at  public  events  in  which  he  had  no  share.  First,  his 
campaigns  in  Ireland  and  his  subsequent  administration;  for  he  rose 
to  be  Commander-in-Chief  there,  and  after  the  death  of  Deputy 
Ireton,  succceeded  to  his  civil  powers.  Second,  his  efforts  from  1658 
till  1660  to  uphold  Parliament  against  the  violence  and  intrigues  of 
the  troops  near  London. 

While  these  are  the  real  themes  on  which  he  dwells,  it  seems 
strange  that  no  study  has  ever  been  made  of  the  great  part  played 
by  his  Baptist  friends.  He  was  not  primarily  a  Baptist ;  indeed,  only 
one  page  ever  mentions  religious  matters.  Perhaps  it  is  all  the  more 
important  to  see  how  Baptists  did  take  a  very  full  share  in  the 
matters  under  his  own  eyes;  whence  it  may  be  argued  that  in  other 
parts  also  they  were  by  no  means  negligible  in  these  years.  At  least 
we  can  read  their  doings  in  both  military  operations  and  civil  affairs; 
(and  a  few  notes  may  be  interpolated). 

During  the  first  war,  Ludlow  left  Lieutenant-Colonel  Read  at 
Salisbury  to  hold  the  belfry,  whence  he  was  burnt  out  and  had  to 
surrender.  (This  man  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  Scotland, 
retired  to  his  home  at  Idmiston,  and  was  a  mainstay  of  Baptists  near 
for  many  years.)  After  the  second  war,  Ludlow  and  two  others 
were  sent  by  Parliament  to  Windsor  with  orders  to  the  Army  to 
discharge  the  “  Levellers,”  but  he  does  not  mention  Cornet  Denne. 
When  he  sat,  with  Harrison,  Hutchinson,  etc.,  to  judge  Charles, 
one  of  the  Counsel  appointed  to  prosecute  was  Serjeant  Steel,  whom 
he  met  later  as  Lord-Chancellor  of  Ireland,  “a  Man  of  great 
Prudence  and  uncorrupted  Integrity,”  upholding  the  Parliament  just 
as  Ludlow  did.  When  Charles  was  sentenced,  Adjutant-General 
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Allen  was  sent  to  tell  Bishop  Juxon  that  the  King  desired  his  minis¬ 
trations.  Ludlow  knew  about  Allen’s  rise  from  the  ranks,  as 
Adjutator  for  his  regiment  at  Saffron  Walden ;  and  he  was  glad  to 
have  his  help  in  Ireland.  Colonel  Richard  Deane,  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  Charles,  was  now  promoted  General-at-Sea,  to  guard  the 
English  and  Irish  Channels.  After  being  commissioned  to  bring 
about  the  Union  of  Scotland  with  England  for  one  Parliament,  he 
and  his  regiment  of  horse  fought  at  Lochaber.  Then  in  1653  he 
was  Admiral,  and  defeated  Van  Tromp,  Lawson  being  Rear-Admiral; 
he  was  killed  in  action  off  Solebay  (and  was  given  a  State  funeral  in 
Henry  VII’s  chapel).  Captain  Richard  Deane  was  Treasurer-of- 
War  in  Ireland  under  Ludlow,  handling  over  a  million  in  seven 
years.  (He  is  known  in  later  life  as  paying  bail  for  Ewins  at  Bristol, 
as  visiting  Collier  at  Trowbridge  in  l676,  and  as  writing  a  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  used  by  Crosby). 

Ludlow  came  into  the  front  rank  with  January,  1650-1,  when 
he  sailed  from  Milford  to  Waterford,  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Horse  in  Ireland,  with  large  civil  powers.  To  regulate  taxes,  cus¬ 
toms,  excise,  commissioners  were  appointed  in  the  Precincts,  includ¬ 
ing  Colonels  Axtell  for  Kilkenny,  Zanchey  for  Clonmel,  Lawrence 
for  Waterford. 

Axtell,  “  than  whom  no  man  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
country  of  Ireland,”  had  commanded  the  soldiers  at  the  trial  of 
Charles,  was  soon  captured  by  pirates  at  Scilley,  was  on  a  small  com¬ 
mittee  to  draw  all  smiths,  armourers  and  saddlers  into  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  garrisons.  (Deane  had  paid  his  regiment  £51,712,  and 
abundant  information  as  to  his  governing  Kilkenny  is  in  Dunlop’s 
Ireland  Under  the  Commonwealth,  which  also  has  many  more  details 
as  to  Baptists  in  Ireland  then.  Deane  was  executed  for  his  share  in 
the  trial  of  Charles.) 

Hierome  Zanchey,  or  Jerome  Sankey,  waxed  more  and  more 
important.  After  vigorous  campaigns,  he,  with  Lawrence  and  Axtell, 
received  the  surrender  of  Colonel  Odowyer  in  Waterford,  of  Colonel 
Grace  in  Galway,  and  so  really  ended  the  war.  We  shall  meet  him 
again  in  the  troubles  of  1659. 

(Richard  Lawrence,  whose  regiment  drew  £81,041,  was  greatly 
concerned  in  executing  the  last  Act  to  which  Charles  assented,  by 
the  transplantation  of  the  Irish  west  of  the  Shannon — an  exact  pre¬ 
cedent  for  modern  transportation  of  Poles  and  Jews !  He  valued 
properties  in  Galway,  and  after  the  Restoration  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Trades.  His  brother  Henry  Lawrence,  as  President 
of  the  Council  in  England,  was  constantly  writing  to  Ludlow;  after 
the  Restoration  he  published  on  baptism.  Ludlow  hardly  mentions 
him  yet.) 

The  ejectment  of  the  Rump  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1653 
greatly  hurt  Ludlow,  who  records  that  Overton  proposed  to  lead  the 
Army  in  Scotland  to  restore  it;  he  does  not  mention  that  Harrison 
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was  foremost  in  the  actual  handing  the  Speaker  from  the  chair.  An 
Army  petition  in  its  favour  was  sent  over  to  Ludlow,  who  employed 
Walcot  to  circulate  it  for  signatures;  but  Auditor-General  Roberts 
opposed.  Overton  was  seized,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  sue  out 
Habeas  Corpus  for  him,  he  was  sent  to  Jersey,  Ludlow’s  own 
regiment  was  paid  off  in  full,  and  settled  on  lands  in  Wexford.  Henry 
Cromwell  was  sent  over  to  be  his  father’s  personal  agent;  he  failed 
to  win  Zanchey,  Adjutant-General  Allen  or  Quartermaster-General 
Vernon,  who  openly  opposed. 

Ludlow  refused  to  support  Cromwell,  so  after  some  hesitation 
he  was  superseded  in  1656.  Colonel  Lawrence  came  asking  him  to 
stay  in  Ireland,  and  he  found  that  an  order  to  that  effect  had  been 
issued.  On  the  ground  of  the  illness  of  his  father-in-law,  he  sailed, 
but  was  arrested  at  Beaumaris  by  an  order  from  “  the  Usurper,  whose 
jealousies  increased  with  his  Guilt  ” ;  then  was  released  to  go  on 
parole  to  Cromwell.  At  an  interview,  he  spoke  plainly ;  “  If  Provi¬ 
dence  open  a  way  and  gives  an  Opportunity  of  appearing  on  behalf 
of  the  People,  I  cannot  consent  to  tie  my  own  Hand  beforehand.” 
He  saw  Harrison  at  Highgate,  newly  released,  and  they  had  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Harrison  supporting  the  Fifth  Monarchy  against  usurpers. 
Cromwell  then  decided  on  a  Parliament,  and  summoned  Ludlow 
w'ith  others  to  see  w’here  they  stood.  He  taxed  Cromwell  with  break¬ 
ing  the  law  as  to  Habeas  Corpus;  so  in  the  end.  President  Henry 
Lawrence  signed  an  order  for  his  arrest.  It  was  compromised  that 
he  might  go  to  his  father-in-law  in  Essex,  but  must  keep  out  of 
Wilts.  Yet  in  his  absence  he  was  elected  again,  but  was  excluded 
from  sitting. 

Plans  were  laid  for  declaring  Cromwell  King,  against  which 
LieutenantJ-Colonel  John  Mason  (a  Baptist  worshipping  at  the 
Chequer  without  Aldgate)  presented  a  petition  by  most  of  the  officers 
near  London,  which  caused  him  to  decline.  He  was  therefore  in¬ 
stalled  as  Protector  (the  title  used  in  the  minority  of  Edward  VI). 
At  the  first  opportunity  he  dismissed  his  Parliament,  then  purged 
the  neighbouring  troops  of  many  officers,  including  his  otvn  Major 
Packer  and  Captain  Gladman. 

In  1657  there  was  a  rising  of  the  Fifth-Monarchists,  among 
whom  was  Cornet  Wentworth  Day  (who  was  perhaps  a  Baptist). 
At  this  stage  Harrison  and  Carew  were  baptized.  As  the  Western 
Association  was  due  to  meet  at  Dorchester  with  Deane,  Carew, 
Vernon,  Allen,  spies  were  sent,  who  reported  that  wffiile  there  was 
some  speech  against  Cromwell,  yet  Kiffin  exerted  himself  to  prevent 
any  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy.  Family  affairs 
about  this  time  brought  Ludlow  to  London,  when  Cromwell  was 
alarmed  and  sent  to  ask  whether  he  had  come  “  with  a  Design  to 
raise  some  disturbance  in  the  Army.”  The  reply  was,  “  I  should 
be  glad  of  the  Prolongation  of  his  Life,  if  he  would  employ  it  to  the 
Publick  Good,  which  ought  to  be  more  dear  to  us  than  Life  itself.” 
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But  Cromwell’s  death  within  a  few  days  completely  altered  the 
situation ;  and  the  Memoirs  henceforth  are  most  valuable  for  follow¬ 
ing  the  complicated  intrigues,  as  Ludlow  presented  them  afterwards, 
having  been  intimately  concerned  at  the  time. 

Richard  Cromwell  was  proclaimed  Protector,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  call  a  Parliament  on  the  ancient  lines.  Ludlow,  however,  took 
his  place  as  duly  elected  in  1646,  that  Parliament  never  having 
ceased  constitutionally;  his  action  was  challenged,  but  was  never 
brought  to  a  decision,  and  he  continued  to  sit.  On  the  question  about 
admitting  members  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  which  was  desired  by 
most,  but  clearly  novel,  he  argued  successfully  that  the  words  “  By 
the  Law  of  the  Land  ”  could  not  possibly  be  used.  Then  he  argued 
that  the  “  Assembly,”  including  members  for  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
was  not  a  legal  Parliament,  by  its  own  confession.  The  House 
shirked  the  question,  which  was  the  more  awkward  as  there  was  the 
“  Other  House  ”  as  constituted  by  Cromwell,  and  when  the  Assembly 
thought  of  recognizing  it,  Ludlow  showed  the  absurdity  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  ;  yet  “  the  Cavaleerish  Party  who  were  very  numerous  ”  voted 
for  it,  hoping  soon  to  recall  the  ancient  House  of  Lords. 

By  this  time  the  officers  of  the  regiments  near  London  were 
divided  into  three  parties,  nearly  equal.  Those  well-affected  towards 
the  Commonwealth  included  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mason ;  the  Wal¬ 
lingford  House  group  under  Fleetwood  had  no  Baptist;  Richard 
Cromwell’s  party  included  Colonel  Gough.  Fleetwood  approached 
Ludlow,  who  tried  to  fuse  the  second  with  the  first.  Gough’s  regi¬ 
ment  mutinied  and  joined  Fleetwood;  the  House  restored  Packer 
and  Gladman.  Fleetwood  thought  of  recalling  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  Ludlow  gave  him  a  list  of  160  men  who  had  sat  since  1648  (that 
is.  The  Rump) ;  a  conference  took  place  between  four  officers  and 
four  Parliament  men,  including  Ludlow;  Richard  Cromwell  being 
quite  ignored.  Overton  and  Alured  were  with  difficulty  received 
into  the  service,  while  Ludlow  accepted  command  of  Gough’s  regi¬ 
ment.  Parliament  appointed  a  Council  of  State,  Ludlow  being  the 
only  Baptist  on  it;  but  the  Wallingford  House  officers  were  loath 
to  admit  its  authority;  Ludlow  accepted  a  commission  signed  by  the 
Speaker,  as  did  others.  As  to  military  appointments,  Zanchey,  Law¬ 
rence,  Roberts  and  others  recommended  men  for  Ireland,  including 
that  Ludlow  be  Commander-in-Chief  there;  all  this  was  done.  But 
the  Presbyterian  party  thereupon  passed  over  Gough’s  regiment  to 
another,  while  Alured  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Guards  to  the  House. 

As  Ludlow  went  through  Holyhead  to  Ireland,  he  heard  of  a 
rising  threatened  under  Sir  George  Booth ;  he  sent  Deane  to  secure 
Ulster,  and  strengthened  the  garrisons  of  North  Wales.  As  the 
London  Council  asked  for  troops,  he  sent  1,500  in  an  Irish  Brigade, 
Zanchey  as  chief,  Axtell  next  in  command.  The  rising  was,  however, 
put  down  by  Lambert  (no  Baptist),  who  then  took  the  lead  for  a  new 
revolution,  in  favour  of  which  Zanchey  sent  over  papers.  Ludlow 
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opposed  this,  and  felt  his  place  was  really  at  Westminster,  as  Law¬ 
rence  wrote  to  urge;  while  his  confidence  in  Zanchey  was  shaken. 
So  appointing  a  substitute  in  command  within  Ireland,  he  sailed  back. 

At  Beaumaris  he  heard  that  the  Army  had  again  offered  violence 
to  Parliament,  and  decided  to  try  for  a  reconciliation.  At  Conway 
he  wa«  met  by  Colonel  Robert  Barrow  (a  Baptist  who  had  done 
goT/d  service  under  him,  and  was  now  a  Commissioner  for  Irish 
appointments)  with  letters  for  him  from  Fleetwood  and  his  party. 
At  Chester  the  Irish  Brigade  professed  fidelity  to  Parliament,  and 
he  had  news  that  the  London  regiments  had  set  up  a  Council  of 
twenty-one,  including  himself  and  Serjeant  Steel  (no  other  Baptists). 
Further  on,  he  heard  that  the  Army  in  Scotland  under  Monk 
opposed  this  revolution. 

In  Town  he  found  the  Parliament  sitting;  it  voided  all  the 
proceedings  of  Wallingford  House,  and  appointed  a  Board  of  Seven 
as  Commander-in-Chief  (much  as  the  modern  Board  of  Admiralty), 
which  Board  included  Overton  and  Ludlow;  the  London  regiments 
were  hopelessly  divided.  Fleetwood’s  party  sent  Barrow  to  Ireland 
to  win  the  forces  there,  and  dismissed  Alured.  Monk  was  highly 
indignant  (dismissed  most  of  the  Baptists  in  his  forces  as  he)  re¬ 
modelled  his  forces  and  marched  for  London.  Ludlow’s  deputy  in 
Dublin  was  greatly  confused,  and  yielded  to  threats  from  Walling¬ 
ford  House  that  if  the  Irish  troops  would  not  support  them  their 
pay  would  be  stopped ;  whereupon  Lord-Chancellor  Steel  thought  he 
could  do  more  good  in  London  supporting  Ludlow,  and  sailed.  The 
Irish  Brigade  under  Zanchey  was  ordered  to  occupy  Newcastle  and 
resist  the  march  of  Monk;  Zanchey  failed  to  get  from  Monk  any 
explanation  of  his  intentions.  Meantime  the  Fleet,  under  Vice- 
Admiral  Lawson,  grew  very  angry  at  the  Wallingford  House  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  Barrow,  “  A  Man  of  Probity,”  failed  to  conciliate  him, 
for  he  demanded  “  the  absolute  Submission  of  the  Army  to  the 
Authority  of  the  Parliament.”  Ludlow  went  to  a  Council  of  Officers 
”  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  them  debating  whether  a  New 
Parliament  should  be  called,  and  ready  to  go  to  the  Question.”  He 
told  them  “  That  at  least  one  third  part  of  the  Officers  present  were 
against  their  Design;  and  that  it  seemed  to  me  an  unaccountable 
Presumption  for  two  thirds  of  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  Army  to 
undertake  to  put  a  Period  to  the  Civil  Authority.”  And  he  was 
strengthened  by  a  message  from  the  Irish  Brigade  that  he  and  three 
others  were  to  speak  for  them  at  such  meetings.  He  continued  efforts 
to  bring  both  officers  and  Parliament  to  reason,  but  presently  felt 
that  with  a  Cavalier  rising  in  the  city,  and  the  obstinacy  of  all  parties, 
his  duty  lay  “  in  Ireland,  which  was  my  peculiar  Province.” 

Though  worse  news  overtook  him  on  the  journey,  it  was  still 
worse  to  find  that  he  could  not  land  at  Dublin.  He  went  to  Dun- 
cannon,  and  found  that  Colonel  Leigh,  Governor  of  Waterford, 
”  though  being  an  Anabaptist  ” — (the  only  time  he  ever  alluded  to 
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such  a  topic)  was  beginning  to  side  with  the  Grandees  at  Dublin, 
Here  he  was  overtaken  by  order  of  Parliament  to  return  to  London ; 
on  the  way  he  heard  that  he  was  formally  accused  of  High  Treason. 
He  found  that  Fleetwood  was  deserted  by  most,  that  Alured  was  in 
practical  control  and  had  restored  Parliament,  that  Monk  had  writ¬ 
ten  asking  that  Parliament  would  send  all  soldiers  away  from  London 
to  make  room  for  his  troops  to  <  ome  and  guard  them ;  they  reluctantly 
did  so,  Ludlow  took  his  seat  in  Parliament,  ignoring  the  present¬ 
ment  for  treason,  and  with  Lawson  visited  Monk,  who  so  far  satisfied 
them  that  Lawson  said,  “  Since  the  Levite  and  the  Priest  had  passed 
by  and  would  not  help  us,  he  hoped  we  had  found  a  Samaritan  that 
would  do  it.” 

Ludlow  was  surprised  at  the  attitude  of  Hutchinsori,  who 
wanted  Sir  Henry  Vane  sent  into  the  country;  and  he  found  that 
the  members  secluded  in  December,  1648,  by  Pride’s  Purge,  were 
considering  resuming  their  seats  (much  as  he  had  done  in  a  Protec¬ 
torate  Parliament).  The  Rump  then  appointed  five  commissioners 
to  govern  the  Army ;  and  the  trial  of  strength  came  over  the  fifth ; 
Alured  was  put  in,  against  Sir  Ashley  Cooper.  Ludlow  had  no 
satisfaction  from  a  call  on  Monk,  who  soon  took  advantage  of  a 
temporary  absence  of  Alured  and  admitted  all  the  Secluded  Members. 
From  that  moment  Ludlow  refused  to  sit  with  men  who  in  his 
opinion  had  been  constitutionally  expelled ;  and  ostentatiously  walked 
about  Westminster  Hall  while  the  full  Long  Parliament  was  sitting. 
He  soon  heard  that  Walcot  had  been  prevented  reaching  the  Irish 
Brigade,  though  Monk  gave  him  a  passport  to  his  estates  in  Ireland. 
A  new  Council  showed  how  complete  was  the  revolution ;  Ludlow 
refused  to  garrison  the  Tower  with  three  regiments  loyal  to  the 
Good  Old  Cause;  Lawson  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  new  Council  and 
full  Parliament.  The  last  three  weeks  were  hectic. 

Alured  was  sent  by  Parliament  to  try  and  persuade  Overton, 
Governor  of  Hull,  to  quit  that  place ;  both  saw  that  his  garrison  was 
divided,  and  the  Cavaliers  had  increased,  so  he  resigned  and  left 
Alured  in  charge.  An  Act  was  passed  for  ordering  the  militia.  Monk 
was  made  sole  Commander-in-Chief,  then  the  Long  Parliament 
dissolved  itself,  after  ordering  a  new  election  on  the  ancient  lines. 

Ludlow  was  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  borough  of  Hindoo, 
whom  he  had  never  approached.  This  he  heard  as  he  was  travelling 
to  his  home  in  Wilts,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  years.  He  refused 
an  invitation  to  join  Lambert  in  raising  forces  against  Monk^  but 
never  took  his  seat  in  the  “  Convention  calling  themselves  a  Parlia¬ 
ment.”  Monk  asked  such  Lords  as  had  sat  till  1648  to  assemble, 
added  those  who  had  gone  with  Charles  to  Oxford,  and  those  whom 
Charles  II  had  recently  ennobled.  Ludlow  closed  his  Memoirs  with 
the  result :  “  The  Nominal  House  of  Commons  ”  voted  “  that 
Charles  Stuart  should  be  proclaimed  King  of  England.” 

It  may  be  added  that  when  the  judges  of  Charles  I  were  called 
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on  to  surrender,  he  did  so,  then  gave  sureties  to  stand  trial ;  but  when 
he  found  that  no  pardbn  was  possible  for  those  who  justified  their 
action,  like  Harrison,  he  withdrew  to  Switzerland.  He  took  up  his 
residence  at  Vevay,  in  a  house  identified  by  Professor  Firth  with 
49  Rue  du  Lac,  though  a  plaque  is  placed  elsewhere  to  his  memory  by 
the  town.  He  died  in  1692,  and  the  Latin  inscription  on  the  tablet 
erected  in  the  church  by  his  widow  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of 
Addison.  A  monument  more  lasting  than  bronze  is  his  Memoirs, 
whose  first  edition  appeared  six  years  later,  in  a  form  shortened  by 
an  anonymous  editor.  The  next  trip  of  the  British  and  Continental 
Touring  Club  in  happier  times  ought  to  arrange  for  a  stroll  from 
Montreux  to  the  home  of  this  constitutional  stalwart. 

Since  his  Memoirs  show  what  a  great  part  was  played  by 
Baptists  for  nine  years,  it  may  be  said  afresh  that  they  were  all 
displaced  promptly  from  every  position;  persecution  rapidly  set  in; 
the  Test  Act  shut  them  out  of  Parliament,  except  on  terms  that  few 
would  accept,  while  the  Corporation  Act  similarly  excluded  them 
from  local  administration.  This  narrowing  of  life  endured  till  last 
century,  and  greatly  dulled  the  very  idea  of  public  service  or  citizen¬ 
ship.  Overseas,  indeed,  there  were  opportunities,  as  when  Sir  Ashley 
Cooper  considered  Captain  Walcot  a  fit  Governor  for  the  Carolinas 
(how  very  ironical  that  would  have  been !),  and  Joseph  Collet  did 
prove  a  fine  Governor  at  Madras.  The  positions  attained  by  Baptists 
in  America,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  have  shown  Britons 
this  century  where  some  duty  lies,  and  can  now  be  discharged. 

W.  T.  Whitley. 


CAPTAIN  VANCOUVER  in  1792  dropped  anchor  in  the 
Pacific,  twenty  miles  west  of  the  site  where  a  city  now  bears  his 
name.  To  the  island  close  by  he  gave  the  name  of  his  admiral, 
Keats.  That  end  of  the  island  was  bought  in  1926  by  a  company 
of  Baptists,  who  presented  fifteen  acres  to  their  Convention.  A 
fine  summer  camp  was  built,  where  glaciers,  mountains,  land  and 
sea  mingle  their  charms.  Within  ten  years,  it  was  housing  five 
hundred  people  for  two  months,  ruid  now  such  camps  are  popular 
in  other  provinces. 


Spurgeon  and  Gladstone. 

“  VV/ERE  not  C.  H.  Spurgeon  in  his  youth,  and  W.  E.  Gladstone 
W  in  his  old  age,  the  two  most  wonderful  phenomena  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Both  are  gone;  but  I  shall  always  count  it  a 
great  privilege,  as  well  as  high  honour,  to  have  lived  under  the 
influence  of  these  good  and  noble  men.”  That  is  an  extract  from 
an  anonymous  letter  received  by  Mrs.  Spurgeon  soon  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  in  1892  {Autobiography  ii,  page  238).  The  claim 
which  it  makes  for  these  great  contemporaries  is  a  strong  one,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  it  to  complete  satisfaction.  The 
nineteenth  century  was  prolific  in  outstanding  figures,  and  we  are 
still  too  near  it  to  form  a  trustworthy  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
influence  and  distinction  of  the  brilliant  band  whose  careers  adorned 
its  annals.  Thus  some  might  be  prepared  to  argue  that  William 
Booth  was  a  more  significant  contributor  to  English  piety  than  even 
Spurgeon.  But  such  comparisons  are  as  odious  as  they  are  futile. 
“  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of  the  moon, 
and  another  glory  of  the  stars :  for  one  star  differeth  from  another 
in  glory  ”  (I  Cor.  xv.  41).  It  is  better  to  content  oneself  by  saying 
that  the  youthful  Spurgeon  and  the  aged  Gladstone  offered  pictures 
of  excellence  so  remarkable  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  many 
parallels  for  them  in  any  century,  let  alone  the  nineteenth. 

That  can  be  easily  substantiated  by  a  brief  reference  to  the 
facts  on  which  it  is  based.  Spurgeon  began  his  ministry  in  London 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  was  already  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Waterbeach,  near  Cambridge,  where  his  ministry  had  always 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Having  accepted  a  call  to  the 
New  Park  Street  Chapel,  Southwark,  he  began  work  in  a  somewhat 
inaccessible  building  seating  twelve  hundred  people.  When  he  first 
preached  in  it,  the  morning  congregation  totalled  about  two  hundred. 
Within  six  months  the  building  was  full  so  that  the  famous  Exeter 
Hall  in  the  Strand  had  to  be  taken  for  one  service.  That  too 
proved  to  be  inadequate,  and  the  bold  step  of  holding  services  in 
the  Surrey  Gardens  Music  Hall  was  taken.  That  edifice  held  seven 
thousand,  and  it  was  at  once  filled  and  kept  full.  It  has  been 
stated  that  on  some  Sunday  mornings  Spurgeon  preached  to  as  many 
as  ten  thousand  people.  These  figures  seem  almost  incredible  in 
the  light  of  modern  conditions,  especially  when  we  realise  that  they 
are  associated  with  events  which  happened  less  than  a  century  ago. 
When  Spurgeon  was  about  twenty-seven,  still  a  young  man,  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  was  opened  with  accommodation  for  a  total 
of  between  six  and  seven  thousand.  Such  record  would  be  difficult 
to  surpass  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 

As  for  Gladstone  in  his  old  age  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  he 
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was  not  only  a  national  institution  but  an  international  institution. 
Morley’s  tribute  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  that  observation. 
“Truly  was  it  said  of  Fenelon  that  half  of  him  would  be  a  great 
man,  and  would  stand  out  more  clearly  as  a  great  man  than  does 
the  whole,  because  it  would  be  simpler.  So  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  We 
are  dazzled  by  the  endless  versatility  of  his  mind  and  interests  as 
man  of  action,  scholar,  and  controversial  athlete;  as  legislator,  ad¬ 
ministrator,  leader  of  the  people;  as  the  strongest  of  his  time  in  the 
main  branches  of  executive  force,  strongest  in  persuasive  force; 
supreme  in  the  exacting  details  of  national  finance;  master  of  the 
Parliamentary  arts;  yet  always  living  in  the  noble  visions  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  idealist”  {Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  1,  page  184). 
These  words  had  reference  to  the  statesman’s  impression  on  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  they  will  never  need  to  be  revised. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  these  two  public  men, 
both  citizens  of  London,  should  not  have  made  contact  with  each 
other.  That  was  destined  to  come  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  career,  and  it  must  have  been  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
Spurgeon,  for  he  never  ceased  to  cherish  the  deepest  admiration  and 
affection  for  one  from  whom  he  differed  in  so  many  respects.  It  may 
be  suggested  with  all  due  respect  that  Gladstone  was  honoured  by 
winning  the  allegiance  of  Spurgeon.  The  latter  was  a  pulpit  genius, 
and  these  are  none  too  common,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
his  gifts  of  eloquence  were  linked  with  rare  wisdom  and  shrewdness. 
Spurgeon  was  a  judge  of  men,  whose  verdict  cannot  be  lightly 
dismissed,  and  his  affectionate  reverence  for  Gladstone  is  a  tribute 
to  the  national  leader  in  which  the  latter  took  pride  and  pleasure 
as  the  following  selections  from  their  correspondence  will  show. 

Strong  Liberal  and  Gladstonian  though  he  was,  Spurgeon  was 
no  blind  or  uncritical  follower  of  his  political  leader.  A  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  an  old  Cambridge  friend,  Mr.  J.  S.  Watts,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  that  {Autobiography,  vol.  4,  page  126).  It  was  sent 
from  his  house  in  Nightingale  Lane,  Clapham,  which  he  occupied 
before  he  removed  to  his  famous  residence  in  Beulah  Hill,  Upper 
Norwood. 

Nightingale  Lane,  June  19,  ’80. 

Mv  Dear  Friend, 

Like  yourself  1  go  in  for  religious  equality,  but  I  like  things 
done  legally,  and  not  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  occasional  despotic  way 
— by  Royal  Warrant,  or  by  his  own  will.  Alter  the  Act  of 
Settlement  if  the  nation  chooses,  but  do  not  contravene  it.  More¬ 
over,  I  should  not  allow  a  Mormonite  to  be  Judge  in  the 
Divorce  Court,  nor  a  Quaker  to  be  Commissioner  of  Oaths, 
nor  an  atheist  to  be  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
for  the  same  reason  I  would  not  have  a  Roman  Catholic  (Lord 
Ripon),  sworn  to  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  to  be  Viceroy  of  India. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  said  this  himself  when  writing  about  the  Vati¬ 
can  ;  but  the  way  in  which  he  eats  his  words,  and  puts  on  a 
new  form  as  soon  as  he  is  in  power,  does  not  increase  my 
esteem  for  him. 

I  belong  to  the  party  which  knows  no  party.  To  cheapen 
beer,  to  confirm  the  opium  curse,  to  keep  in  office  the  shedders 
of  blood,  and  to  put  Papists  to  the  front  are  things  I  never 
expected  from  Mr.  Gladstone;  but  “cursed  be  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  man.”  Yet  I  am  a  Gladstonian  despite  all  this. 

The  best  comment  is  surely  that  saying  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  : 

“  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend  ”  (27  :  6). 

It  is  true  that  there  can  be  no  profound  love  and  respect 
without  the  possibility  of  enjoying  a  harmless  joke  at  the  expense 
of  the  object.  Spurgeon  overflow’ed  with  racy  humour,  and  he 
relished  greatly  the  following  jeu-d’ esprit.  On  one  of  his  visits  to 
Mentone,  a  certain  lady  who  resembled  him  in  her  admiration  for 
Mr.  Gladstone,  asked  him  to  guess  a  word  which  would  solve  this 
riddle:  (1)  What  Mr.  Gladstone  likes;  (2)  What  he  does  not  like; 
(3)  What  he  would  like  to  do;  and  (4)  Where  his  enemies  would 
like  to  put  him.  Spurgeon  was  unable  to  think  of  an  appropriate 
word,  and  he  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  answers  to  the  four 
questions  which  ran  thus  :  (1)  Reform;  (2)  A  Tory;  (3)  To  reform 
a  Tory;  (4)  In  a  reformatory.  He  often  used  to  repeat  that  witti¬ 
cism,  and  always  with  renewed  enjoyment.  In  the  same  strain 
reference  might  be  made  to  a  snatch  from  Spurgeon’s  table  talk 
which  was  always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt.  He  once  remarked 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  had  made  a 
special  study  of  the  symbolic  significance  of  Biblical  numerals.  He 
stated  that  he  had  succeeded  in  equating  the  number  666,  the  desig¬ 
nations  of  the  Beast  in  Rev.  xiii.  18  (six  hundred,  three  score  and  six) 
with  the  letters  in  the  names  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Napoleon  III, 
but  he  had  failed  to  achieve  the  same  result  with  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
name.  He  had  written  to  enquire  as  to  the  reason.  “  Why,”  Spur¬ 
geon  observed,  “  I  suppose  it  must  be  because  I  am  not  a  beast,  and 
that,  therefore,  666  is  not  the  number  of  my  name  ”  (Ibid  3,  page 
359).  It  was  no  easy  task  to  score  off  Spurgeon.  Out  of  his  mouth 
went  a  sharp  two-edged  sword. 

Spurgeon  differed  wholeheartedly  from  Gladstone  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  Thus  we  find  him  writing  in  this 
strain  from  Mentone  shortly  after  Parnell’s  fall.  “  That  Irish 
stew !  The  last  dose  was  well  peppered,  and  served  up  hot !  Per¬ 
haps  now  they  are  separated  they  will  get  together,  they  seem  to 
have  been  greatly  divided  while  they  were  united  (Gladstone  and 
Parnell).  Poor  G.O.M. !  How  he  must  feel  the  insults  of  those 
for  whom  he  has  forfeited  everything !  Yet  he  seems  to  hold  on  to 
their  scheme,  though  he  knows  that  it  is  not  only  dangerous,  but 
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unattainable.  I  am  glad  I  am  neither  of  Gladstone  nor  of  Parnell. 
He  that  wades  not  up  to  the  ankles  will  not  go  in  up  to  the  loins.” 
Spurgeon  was  ever  a  man  of  rare  common-sense,  or  uncommon- 
sense  as  Coleridge  called  it.  The  last  sentence  is  the  proof. 

Many  of  his  friends  were  Home  Rulers,  and  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porters  of  that  policy.  One  of  them,  Rev.  T.  W.  Medhurst,  of 
Portsmouth,  was  reported  in  the  local  Press  as  having  spoken  very 
unkindly  of  Spurgeon  in  the  course  of  a  speech  on  this  burning 
question.  He  wrote  to  Spurgeon  on  the  subject  and  received  this 
characteristic  reply,  full  of  truth  and  grace  (Ibid  iv,  page  126). 

Dear  Friend, 

I  did  not  think  your  language,  as  reported,  to  be  dis¬ 
respectful,  nor  even  dreamed  that  you  would  be  unkind.  Speak 
as  strongly  as  ever  you  like  and  I  shall  not  be  aggrieved.  You 
are  as  free  as  I  am,  and  I  am  free  and  mean  to  be.  If  others 
think  the  bill  to  be  wise  and  good,  I  hope  that  they  will  do  their 
best  to  carry  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fatal  stab  to  our  common 
country,  and  I  am  bound  to  oppose  it.  I  am  as  good  a  Liberal 
as  any  man  living,  and  my  loving  admiration  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  the  same  as  ever,  hearty  and  deep;  but  this  bill  I  conceive 
to  be  a  very  serious  error.  I  claim  to  be  under  no  man’s  dicta¬ 
tion,  and  to  dictate  to  no  man.  Do  not  fear  to  speak  through 
any  shrinking  on  my  account.  Both  sides  ought  to  be  heard. 
I  shall  love  you  none  the  less,  but  all  the  more,  for  being 
plain-spoken. 

Yours  very  heartily, 

S.  H.  Spurgeon. 

As  far  as  Gladstone  w'as  concerned,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  he  entertained  the  kindliest  feelings  towards  Spurgeon.  “  The 
two  prime  ministers,”  as  they  were  called,  exchanged  quite  a  number 
of  letters.  Mr.  Gladstone  invited  Spurgeon  to  stay  with  him  at 
Hawarden  Castle.  Unfortunately  it  could  not  be  accepted,  and  the 
same  must  be  said  of  repeated  invitations  to  breakfast  at  Downing 
Street.  On  one  occasion  Spurgeon  requested  an  interview  from  the 
Premier,  and  he  was  informed  that  ten  minutes  could  be  spared  for 
him.  Spurgeon  arrived  promptly,  and  made  ready  to  go  with  equal 
precision,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  pressed  him  to  remain,  remarking 
that  he  would  wish  that  all  his  visitors  were  as  anxious  to  keep  to 
time.  During  this  conversation  Spurgeon  suggested  to  Gladstone 
that  all  servants  of  the  State,  whether  in  the  Church,  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  or  the  Civil  Service  should  be  excluded  from  Parliament 
by  law  on  the  analogy  of  family  life  in  which  household  servants 
are  not  invited  to  participate  in  conclaves  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  their  employers.  Spurgeon  often  referred  to  this  plan  which  he 
believed  to  be  productive  of  great  benefit  for  the  nation.  He  was 
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sure  that,  if  it  were  championed  by  some  leader  of  public  opinion 
like  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  nation  would  welcome  it. 

Such  friendly  relations  with  a  leading  Dissenter  represent  a 
great  change  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  attitude.  He  was  ever  a  loyal  and 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  his  early 
days  his  devotion  seems  to  have  outrun  discretion.  There  is  evidence 
of  his  in  his  first  book.  The  Church  Considered  in  its  Relations 
with  the  State.  It  was  published  in  1838,  the  year  after  Queen 
Victoria’s  accession,  and  had  such  a  vogue  that  it  went  through 
three  editions.  Macaulay  immortalised  it  in  his  essay  where  he 
described  Gladstone  as  the  “  rising  hope  of  the  stern  and  unbending 
Tories.”  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
there  is  some  foundation  for  Macaulay’s  caricature  of  its  arguments 
in  the  famous  sentence,  “  Why  not  roast  Dissenters  in  front  of  slow 
fires?”  In  justice  to  Gladstone  let  it  be  said  that  anything  which 
he  may  have  written,  capable  of  being  so  construed  even  in  jest,  was 
inspired  only  by  the  passionate  conviction  that  the  maintenance  of 
pure  and  undefiled  religion  was  the  supreme  business  of  the  State. 
In  his  next  book,  Church  Principles  Considered  in  their  Results, 
published  in  1840,  he  modifies  considerably  the  more  extreme  positions 
which  he  had  defended  in  the  earlier  work.  Twenty  years  after 
there  are  signs  of  a  new  appreciation  of  nonconformity.  “  Always 
the  devoted  friend  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  school,  he  was  gradually 
welcomed  as  ally  and  political  leader  by  men  like  Dale  and  Allon, 
the  independents,  and  Spurgeon,  the  baptist  (sic),  on  the  broad 
ground  that  it  was  possible  for  all  good  men  to  hold,  amid  their 
differences  about  Church  government,  the  more  vital  sympathies  and 
charities  of  their  common  profession  (Morley  2,  page  135).  These 
cordial  relations  grew  from  more  to  more.  Thus  we  find  him 
lecturing  from  the  platform  of  the  City  Temple  on  “  Preaching  ” 
at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  during  1877.  Dr.  Parker 
described  this  effort  as  “  an  anthem  in  prose.”  This  cordial  friend¬ 
ship  with  Spurgeon  was  thus  one  of  the  results  of  this  altered  attitude 
to  Dissent. 

Gladstone  only  heard  Spurgeon  preach  once.  He  attended  the 
evening  service  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  on  January  8th, 
1882,  acompanied  by  his  oldest  son,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone.  A 
very  interesting  series  of  letters  led  up  to  that  incident.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  had  long  wished  to  hear  Spurgeon  preach,  and  he  refers  to 
it  in  this  note  (Ibid  iv,  page  183). 

10  Downing  Street, 
Whitehall, 

24  August,  1881. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  note  and  for  your 
good  words.  My  years  make  it  a  great  object  of  desire  to  be 
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relieved  from  my  present  work;  but  I  must  be  patient  yet  a 
little  while,  and  must  hope  that  I  may  not  be  utterly  spoiled 
by  the  undeserved  kindness  heaped  on  me  from  so  many  quarters, 
and  by  commendations  entirely  beyond  my  deserts. 

I  hope  the  autumn  will  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  profit¬ 
ing  by  your  kind  offer  to  meet  my  wishes  respecting  the  service 
at  the  Tabernacle. 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir. 

Faithfully  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Spurgeon  disliked  the  title 
“  Reverend.”  He  never  used  it  himself.  In  that  connection  one 
recalls  that  “  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  ”  devoted  a  review 
which  occupied  an  entire  column  to  the  last  weekly  sermon  by 
Spurgeon  which  was  published  several  years  ago,  the  conclusion  of 
a  unique  series  to  which  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  who  was  then 
Prime  Minister,  referred  in  his  address  at  the  centenary  celebrations 
in  the  Albert  Hall  in  1932.  The  review,  which  was  very  apprecia¬ 
tive,  was  entitled  “  Mr.  C.  H.  Spurgeon’s  Sermons.” 

A  few  days  before  Mr.  Gladstone  attended  the  Tabernacle 
service  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  as  follows  (Ibid  iv,  page  183) : 


Hawarden  Castle, 
Chester, 
January  3,  ’82. 


My  Dear  Sir, 

Some  time  ago  you  were  good  enough  to  promise  me  a  safe 
seat  at  one  of  your  services;  and  if  it  consist  with  your  con¬ 
venience  to  do  me  this  favour  on  Sunday  evening  next,  when 
I  expect  to  be  in  London,  I  shall  hope  to  present  myself  at  the 
exact  time  and  place  which  you  may  kindly  name.  Should 
you  desire  to  postpone  your  compliance  with  my  request  I  shall 
hope  for  another  opportunity  of  preferring  it  three  or  four 
Sundays  hence. 


I  remain. 

My  dear  sir. 

Faithfully  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 


That  letter  by  itself  would  prove  that  there  was  some  founda¬ 
tion  for  Disraeli’s  famous  gibe  at  his  great  rival  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  “  intoxicated  with  the  exuberance  of  his  own  verbosity.” 

It  elicited  a  reply  from  Spurgeon  which  will  give  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  his  intellectual  greatness.  It  is  quoted  with  Motley’s 
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comment  exactly  as  it  is  printed  in  the  Life.  The  exact  day  is 
not  mentioned,  the  date  being  given  as  January,  1882. 

“  ‘  I  feel  like  a  boy  who  is  to  preach  with  his  father  to  listen 
to  him.  I  shall  try  not  to  know  that  you  are  there  at  all,  but  just 
preach  to  my  poor  people  the  simple  word  which  has  held  them  by 
their  thousands  these  twenty-eight  years.  You  do  not  know  how 
those  of  us  regard  you,  who  feel  it  a  joy  to  live  when  a  premier 
believes  in  righteousness.  We  believe  in  no  man’s  infallibility,  but 
it  is  restful  to  be  sure  of  one  man’s  integrity.'  ” 

“  That  admirable  sentence  marks  the  secret  ”  (Morley  ii,  page 

531). 

As  has  already  been  stated,  Mr.  Gladstone  attended  the  evening 
service  in  the  Tabernacle  on  January  8th.  Spurgeon  preached  from 
Mark  v.  30,  31.  (And  Jesus,  immediately  knowing  in  Himself  that 
virtue  had  gone  out  of  Him  turned  Him  about  in  the  press,  and 
said.  Who  touched  My  clothes?  And  His  disciples  said  unto  Him, 
Thou  seest  the  multitude  thronging  Thee,  and  sayest  thou.  Who 
touched  me?)  Gladstone  visited  him  in  his  vestry  both  before  and 
after  the  service.  There  was  some  unfavourable  comment  in  the 
Press  on  this  event,  and  Spurgeon  wrote  to  Gladstone  on  the  subject, 
enclosing  a  book  of  views  of  Westwood,  his  Norwood  home,  with  its 
magnificent  prospect  of  Surrey  scenery.  Gladstone  replied  in  these 
terms  (Ibid  iv,  page  183) : 

Hawarden  Castle, 
Chester, 

January  16,  ’82. 

Dear  Mr.  Spurgeon, 

I  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  what  had  happened,  and  had 
not  the  smallest  disposition  or  cause  to  suspect  you.  My  life 
is  passed  in  a  glass  bee-hive;  with  this  particularity,  that  I  fear 
many  see  in  it  what  is  not  there,  by  which  I  am  unjustly  a 
gainer. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  interesting  book  of  photo¬ 
graphs  which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  send,  with  an 
inscription  I  am  very  far  from  deserving.  I  wish  I  had  a  better 
return  to  make  than  the  enclosed,  but  these  are  the  best  I  can 
lay  my  hands  on. 

When  you  were  so  good  as  to  see  me  before  and  after 
your  service  I  felt  ashamed  of  speaking  to  you  lest  I  should 
increase  your  fatigue,  but  before  long  I  hope  to  find  a  better 
opportunity.  In  the  meantime  I  remain. 

With  sincere  respect. 

Faithfully  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Spurgeon’s  sympathy  for  Gladstone  in  the  attacks  to  which  he 
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was  subjected,  as  well  as  in  his  labours  more  abundant,  also  appear 
in  these  two  extracts  from  Morley  (ii,  page  272).  Under  date  July 
ISth,  1869,  Gladstone  writes  in  his  diary :  “  15 — ^This  day  I  received 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  the  assurance  that  he  offered  mass, 
and  that  many  pray  for  me;  and  from  Mr.  Spurgeon  (as  often  from 
others)  an  assurance  of  the  prayers  of  the  nonconformists.  I  think 
in  these  and  other  prayers  lies  the  secret  of  the  strength  of  body 
which  has  been  given  me  in  unusual  measure  during  this  very  trying 
year.”  The  other  passage  runs  as  follows  :  “  Here  is  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
the  most  popular  and  effective  of  the  nonconforming  preachers  and 
workers  of  the  time,  writing : 

“  I  feel  ready  to  weep  when  you  are  treated  with  so  much  con¬ 
tumely  by  your  opponent  in  your  former  struggle;  and  yet  I  rejoice 
that  you  were  educating  this  nation  to  believe  in  conscience  and 
truth  ...  I  wish  I  could  brush  away  the  gadflies,  but  I  suppose 
by  this  time  you  have  been  stung  so  often  that  the  system  has  become 
invulnerable  ...  You  are  loved  by  hosts  of  us  as  intensely  as  you 
are  hated  by  certain  of  this  savage  party  ”  (ii,  page  530). 

Spurgeon’s  last  illness  evoked  an  exchange  of  letters  which  prove 
that  these  cordial  relations  increased  rather  than  lessened  with  the 
passing  years.  Gladstone  wrote  to  Mrs.  Spurgeon,  expressing  his 
deep  sympathy  in  these  terms.  The  letter  was  sent  from  the  house 
of  Mr.  Colman,  Gladstone’s  friend,  at  Lowestoft. 


Corton, 

Lowestoft, 
July  16,  1891. 


My  Dear  Madam, 

In  my  own  house,  darkened  at  the  present  time,  I  have 
read  with  sad  interest  the  daily  accounts  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
illness ;  and  I  cannot  help  conveying  to  you  the  earnest  assurance 
of  my  sympathy  with  you  and  with  him,  and  of  my  cordial 
admiration,  not  only  of  his  splendid  powers,  but  still  more  of 
his  devoted  and  unfailing  character.  May  I  humbly  commend 
you  and  him,  in  all  contingencies,  to  the  infinite  stores  of  the 
Divine  love  and  mercy,  and  subscribe  myself. 

My  dear  madam. 

Faithfully  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 


The  bereavement  to  which  this  letter  refers  was  the  death  of 
his  oldest  son,  W.  H.  Gladstone,  which  had  taken  place  suddenly 
on  July  8th. 

This  letter  reached  Mrs.  Spurgeon  during  one  of  the  brief 
intervals  between  long  periods  of  delirium  which  were  such  a  dis¬ 
tressing  feature  of  his  illness.  It  was  read  to  Spurgeon,  and  he  was 
greatly  pleased.  To  Mrs.  Spurgeon’s  reply,  which  may  be  quoted 
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in  full  as  savouring  so  strongly  and  sweetly  of  the  great  preacher’s 
spirit,  he  added  a  postscript.  (Barnes  and  Ray,  Spurgeon.  The 
People's  Preacher,  page  307). 


Westwood, 

Upper  Norwood, 
July  18th,  1891. 

Dear  Mr.  Gladstone, 

Your  words  of  sympathy  have  a  special  significance  and 
tenderness,  coming  from  one  who  has  just  passed  through  the 
deep  waters  which  seem  now  to  threaten  me.  I  thank  you 
warmly  for  your  expression  of  regard  for  my  beloved  husband, 
and  with  all  my  heart  I  pray  that  the  consolations  of  God  may 
abound  towards  you  even  as  they  do  to  me.  Although  we  can¬ 
not  yet  consider  the  patient  out  of  danger,  the  doctors  have 
to-day  issued  a  somewhat  more  hopeful  bulletin.  I  feel  it  an 
honour  to  say  that  I  shall  evermore  be  your  grateful  friend. 

S.  Spurgeon. 

P.S. — Yours  is  a  word  of  love  such  as  those  only  write 
who  have  been  into  the  King’s  country,  and  have  seen  much  of 
His  face.  My  heart’s  love  to  you. 

C.  H.  S. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  as  illustrating  the  exalted  character 
of  the  place  which  Spurgeon  had  obtained  in  the  national  life  that, 
amongst  those  who  made  enquiries  for  him  in  his  closing  days,  there 
were  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  afterwards  became  Edward  VII, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Chief  Rabbi.  The  prince 
of  Victorian  preachers  died  at  Mentone  on  January  31st,  1892,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven.  Gladstone  survived  him  until  1898,  when 
he  passed  away  on  May  19th  in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  The  tribute 
paid  by  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie,  the  famous  Edinburgh  preacher  and 
philanthropist,  to  another  distinguished  Presbyterian,  Dr.  Thomas 
Chalmers,  applies  with  equal  force  and  felicity  to  both  Spurgeon 
and  Gladstone.  Of  Chalmers  Dr.  Guthrie  wrote  that  he  was  like 
a  forest  giant,  whose  height  and  dimensions  are  only  appreciated 
when  it  has  been  felled.  Surely  the  same  can  be  said  of  Spurgeon 
and  Gladstone,  these  mighty  trees  planted  by  rivers  of  water,  and 
bringing  forth  their  fruit  in  their  season.  They  were  great  men  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  aiid  pre-eminently,  great  men  of  God.  It 
is  pleasant  to  recall  the  fact  that,  though  there  was  a  great  gulf 
fixed  between  them,  it  was  not  found  to  be  impassable  by  any 
manner  of  means. 


H.  S.  CURR. 


Colchester  and  the  Missionary 
Movement. 

IN  the  records  of  the  launching  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
attention  has  been  mainly  concentrated  on  the  churches  of  the 
Midlands  and  the  North  and  West  of  England,  but  East  Anglia 
ought  not  to  be  left  out  of  the  picture.  The  fact  that  Andrew 
Fuller  began  his  ministry  in  East  Anglia  would  naturally  suggest 
that,  when  he  threw  his  influence  into  the  missionary  enterprise, 
his  appeals  would  not  be  lacking  in  response  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  During  his  Soham  pastorate  he  made  many  contacts 
with  neighbouring  churches  and  their  ministers.  In  Pearce 
Carey’s  Life  of  William  Carey  there  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  Fuller  to  “  his  friend  Steevens  of  Colchester.”  Thomas 
Steevens  was  pastor  of  the  Colchester  church  from  1774  to  1802 
and,  during  his  ministry,  he  not  only  formed  an  Essex  Baptist 
Association  but  extended  the  activities  of  the  Colchester  Baptists 
into  the  adjoining  county  of  Suffolk.  There  is  ample  evidence  of 
the  zeal  of  Colchester  Baptists  for  Home  Missions,  and  three 
years  after  starting  work  at  Langham,  on  the  Essex-Suffolk 
border,  a  church  at  Stoke  Green,  Ipswich,  was  formed  and  became 
the  mother  church  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  that  town.  All  these 
three  churches  contributed  to  the  B.M.S.  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Society’s  existence.  The  Colchester  church  gave  £9  Is.  Od. 
Langham  £8  8s.  Od.  and  Ipswich  £2  12s.  6d.  The  books  of  the 
Ipswich  church  were  searched  by  the  present  secretary  at  my 
request,  but  they  contain  no  reference  to  missionary  activity.  The 
Langham  church  is  no  longer  in  existence,  but  the  minute  books, 
now  in  my  possession,  make  no  mention  of  work  for  the  Society 
in  the  earliest  days.  Even  the  Colchester  church  books  contain 
very  little  information  on  the  subject.  It  appears  rather  strange, 
as  one  peruses  the  pages  of  these  old  Minute  books,  that  so  much 
is  recorded  regarding  what  now  seem  trivial  events,  while  the 
really  big  things  receive  so  little  notice.  There  are,  however,  two 
entries  in  the  Colchester  book  which  can  be  quoted.  The  first 
is  as  follows  :  ”  Lord’s  Day,  May  17,  1795.  In  the  afternoon  we 
made  a  collection  on  behalf  of  the  Baptist  Mission  to  the  Heathen, 
this  was  the  second  collection  made  for  the  same  purpose.”  How 
much  that  second  collection  amounted  to  is  not  recorded.  The 
second  note  is  fuller  and  of  greater  importance :  “  Monday 
evening,  December  7,  1795.  Our  first  meeting  for  prayer  was 
held  for  the  success  of  the  Missionaries  who  are  gone  or  going 
to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  Heathen.  A  like  service  had  been 
attended  to  at  Mr.  Hobbs’  Meeting  House  [i.e.  the  Lion  Walk 
Congregational  Church] ,  the  first  Monday  in  November.  It  is  to 
be  carried  on  alternatively  here  and  there  on  the  first  Monday  in 
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the  calendar  month.”  This  entry  is  followed  by  a  Note  :  “  N.B. 
The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (to  which  we  may  be  said  to 
belong)  have  now  two  missionaries  in  the  East  Indies  and  two  are 
now  on  their  voyage  to  Africa.  The  other,  much  larger  Society 
[i.e.  the  L.M.S.  founded  in  1795],  composed  of  Christians  of 
almost  all  names  in  our  Island,  is  about  to  send  several  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  This  Society  has  raised  a  very  great  sum  of 
money  for  the  support  of  their  undertakings.  Mr.  Hobbs  carried 
to  London  more  than  £225  from  Colchester — one  gentleman  gave 
£100  of  it  himself.  We  have  had  two  collections  for  the  Baptist 
Society  and  some  of  our  friends  did  what  they  could,  but  the 
enlargement  of  our  Meeting  House  prevented  our  doing  great 
things.” 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  united  missionary  prayer 
meeting  in  which  the  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  united  was 
carried  on  without  a  break  for  forty-three  years.  The  two 
churches  have  been  near  neighbours  since  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  a  very  friendly  spirit  has  always  prevailed  between  them. 
The  Congregationalists  celebrate  their  300th  anniversary  this 
year  and  have  a  slightly  longer  history  than  the  present  Baptist 
church,  which  dates  from  1689.  But  there  were  Baptists  in  the 
town  some  fifty  years  earlier,  though  unfortunately  the  records 
are  extremely  scanty. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  after  1795  there  is  no  further 
record  of  missionary  activity  in  the  Eld  Lane  books  until  1812 
when  a  separate  book  reveals  how  calamity  became  the  inspiration 
of  renewed  enthusiasm.  This  book  bears  the  following  inscription 
on  the  first  page,  beautifully  penned  with  artistic  flourishes,  “  An 
account  of  the  Formation,  together  with  the  transactions  of  the 
Colchester  Auxiliary  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  established  20th 
December,  1812.”  The  next  page  relates  the  circumstances  which 
prompted  the  action  of  the  church  :  ”  When  intelligence  relative 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Printing  Office,  etc.  by  fire  belonging  to 
the  Baptist  Missionaries  at  Serampore  arrived,  the  Ministers  of 
that  connection  laboured  very  assiduously  to  repair  the  loss,  and 
this  they  did  by  soliciting  the  liberality  of  all  Christians,  and  the 
Friends  of  Christianity  residing  at  Colchester  were  not  backward 
in  giving  their  assistance  and  support.  The  propriety  of  forming 
an  Auxiliary  Society  at  that  time  was  suggested,  and  after  some 
deliberation  several  friends  convened  in  the  vestry  of  the  Baptist 
Meeting  House  on  20th  December,  1812,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  such  a  Society,  when  the  following  Resolutions  and 
Rules  were  unanimously  passed  and  adopted — 1.  That  we  do 
heartily  approve  of  the  objects  and  conduct  of  the  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society.  2.  That  this  Society  be  called  ‘  The  Colchester 
Auxiliary  Baptist  Missionary  Society.’  3  and  4  deal  with  appoint- 
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ment  of  Officers  and  Committee.  5.  That  a  subscription  of  one 
shilling  per  quarter  constitute  a  member.  6.  Refers  to  meetings 
of  Committee.  7.  That  a  list  of  subscribers  be  kept  by  the 
Secretary  who  shall  report  at  the  different  meetings  the  names  of 
those  subscribers  who  may  be  in  arrear.” 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  “  Ladyday, 
1813,”  when  it  was  reported  that  seventy-five  subscribers  had  been 
enrolled  and  the  first  quarter’s  contributions  were  £5  4s.  Id.  For 
some  reason  not  recorded  there  was  soon  a  deplorable  falling  off 
of  subscribers,  and  by  1816  only  twenty-three  names  remained  on 
the  books.  Under  July  14th  of  that  year  an  entry  reads,  “  In 
consequence  of  many  subscribers  having  declined  continuing 
members  of  this  Society  and  its  being  feared  that  a  greater  falling 
off  would  take  place  unless  some  immediate  measures  were 
adopted  to  prevent  it.  Miss  Sarah  Patmore,  Miss  Eliz.  Francis 
and  Miss  Hester  Francis  generously  offered  their  services  to  raise 
penney  per  week  subscriptions  and  upwards  in  order  to  assist  the 
Society,  which  proposal  was  received  with  many  thanks.”  As  a 
result  of  this  new  effort  the  number  of  subscribers  rose  to  124. 
But  the  Society  still  had  its  ups  and  downs,  and  by  1821  there  had 
been  a  furthei"  decline.  For  eight  years  there  is  a  gap  in  the 
record  which  may  indicate  that  during  that  period  there  was 
nothing  done.  But  in  1829  there  was  a  revival  of  interest,  and 
subscriptions  for  that  year  totalled  £30  15s.  3d.  In  1832  a  fresh 
start  was  made  with  a  rise  to  £77  14s.  9d.  in  subscriptions.  The 
Auxiliary  was  again  remodelled  in  1839,  and  on  the  3rd  of  March 
in  that  year  Anniversary  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Eustace  Carey.  That  is  the  final  entry  in  the  book,  but  there  has 
been  preserved  a  receipt  signed  by  Joseph  Angus  dated  July  Sth, 
1849,  from  which  it  may  be  assumed  the  Society  continued  to 
flourish. 

A  fact  which  may  partially  account  for  the  difficulty  in  main¬ 
taining  the  interest  of  the  Colchester  Auxiliary  is  that  about  the 
time  of  tts  formation  a  split  occurred  in  the  Eld  Lane  Church 
which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  a  Strict  and  Particular  Baptist 
Church  which  still  meets  at  St.  John’s  Green.  This  church  does 
not  come  into  the  story  of  the  B.M.S.,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  missionary  spirit  was  carried  into  the  new  cause.  This  is 
seen  in  an  event  which  took  place  early  in  1835.  A  son  of  the 
pastor,  Dowling  by  name,  had  gone  on  a  business  trip  to  Van 
Dieman’s  Land  and,  writing  home  to  his  father,  he  depicted  the 
awful  conditions  prevailing  in  the  convict  settlements  on  the 
Island.  As  a  result  of  that  letter  the  minister  resigned  the 
pastorate  at  St.  John’s  Green,  went  to  Van  Dieman’s  llnd,  and 
founded  churches  in  Hobart  and  Launceston  from  which  the 
nineteen  Baptist  churches  in  Tasmania  had  their  origin. 

J.  E.  Compton. 
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Reviews. 

A  Plain  Mans  Life  of  Christy  by  A.  D.  Martin.  (George  Allen  & 

Unwin,  8s.  6d.  net.) 

Mr.  Martin  was  a  Congregational  Minister,  who  died  recently, 
and  the  present  book  is  a  posthumous  publication.  It  is  introduced 
and  commended  by  Professor  Sydney  Cave,  and  deservedly  so.  For 
the  book  is  attractively  and  suggestively  written,  and  many  “  a  plain 
man  ”  should  find  it  Ixrth  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  book  does  not,  of  course,  profess  to  deal  with  everything 
recorded  about  Jesus  in  the  Gospels.  Mr.  Martin  takes  as  his  ruling 
principle  some  words  by  F.  S.  Oliver.  “  The  aim  of  the  historian 
is  to  write  a  narrative  which  shall  reduce  a  complicated  confusion 
to  its  simplest  elements,  and  he  wisely  discards  all  that  is  not  essential 
for  his  purpose.”  The  difficulty  in  this  case  is  that  the  events  of 
the  Saviour’s  life  are  so  well  known  that  the  process  of  omission  must 
inevitably  raise  questions  in  the  mind — ^Why  is  this  or  that  left  out, 
and  why,  as  against  the  things  left  out,  are  some  things  kept  in? 
Probably  the  size  of  the  book  has  something  to  say  in  the  selection 
of  the  material,  and  one  must  either  write  something  on  a  very  big 
scale,  or  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  out  much  he  would  like  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Martin  does  not  profess  to  write  for  scholars,  though  it 
is  quite  evident  that  he  knows  his  way  about.  One  of  the  interesting 
points  he  makes  in  this  connection  is  that  he  has  got  little  help  from 
Form-Criticism,  the  reason  being  that  he  distrusts  the  merely  con¬ 
jectural  where  it  is  unsupported  by  adequate  evidence.  It  is  rather 
surprising,  therefore,  that  he  commits  himself  to  some  rather  loose 
statements.  thinks,  for  instance,  that  Jesus  was  older  than  thirty, 
and,  while  he  does  not  entirely  endorse  it,  he  seems  to  favour  the 
view  expressed  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (ix.  57)  that  He  passed  for 
something  under  fifty.  He  suggests  that  Jesus  was  more  than  a 
carpenter  by  trade ;  in  one  place  he  says  He  was  “  a  stonemason,” 
and,  at  some  time  after  His  Baptism,  Jesus,  he  declares,  “built  a 
home  for  His  mother  at  Capernaum.”  He  is  greatly  attracted  by 
Burney’s  theory  of  poetic  forms  behind  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  and 
he  makes  much  of  the  poetry  in  the  soul  of  Jesus.  We  know  what 
this  means,  but  Mr.  Martin  quotes  passages  from  Havelock  Ellis 
and  Alice  Meynell  about  the  Rhythm  of  Life  that  make  one  ask 
whether  the  prose  fact  of  the  Gospel  is  not  capable  of  being  dis¬ 
solved  into  spiritual  beauty.  The  parable  of  the  Sheep  and  the 
Goats  he  definitely  calls  a  “  poem,”  of  “  the  same  class  of  writings 
as  the  Myths  of  Plato.”  Symbolic  it  certainly  is,  but  surely  there 
is  definite  fact  in  it  too.  Of  the  Last  Supper  he  says  surprisingly, 
“  there  is  no  indication  that  Jesus  intended  His  followers  to  repeat 
His  symbolic  acts.”  Apart  from  definite  statements  in  the  New 
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Testament,  the  practice  of  the  early  Church,  one  would  have  thought, 
gave  unmistakable  “  indication.” 

Points  like  these  need  to  be  watched  in  any  life  of  Jesus,  but  it 
would  be  wrong  to  overstress  them  in  Mr.  Martin’s  case.  The 
book  as  a  whole  is  both  interesting  and  helpful,  and  even  in  retelling 
a  familiar  Gospel  incident  Mr.  Martin  reveals  a  power  of  his  own. 
For  instance,  he  makes  the  Synagogue  a  real  place  by  describing  a 
typical  service  (which,  curiously  enough,  is  not  often  done  in  a  life 
of  Jesus)  and  his  account  of  the  anointing  of  the  feet  of  Jesus  by  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner  makes  the  scene  live  before  us.  The  style 
is  quiet  and  Wordsworthian  in  flavour,  and  Mr.  Martin  was  ob¬ 
viously  a  man  of  beautiful  spirit.  His  book  makes  the  reader  feel 
not  only  wiser  but  better,  and  that  in  a  life  of  Jesus  is  perhaps  the 
thing  that  matters  most. 

Henry  Cook. 

The  Historic  Mission  of  Jesus,  by  C.  J.  Cadoux.  (Lutterworth 
I  Press,  21s.  net.) 

In  this  substantial  and  important  book  Dr.  Cadoux  marshals  the 
evidence  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  on  the  subject  of  the  eschatological 
teaching  of  Jesus,  i.e.  His  teaching  on  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  its 
consummation,  and  His  own  relation  to  it.  Each  chapter  is  preceded 
by  a  series  of  propositions,  which  the  evidence  that  follows  seeks  to 
establish,  and  the  four  main  sections  of  the  work  are  each  concluded 
with  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  to  which  they  have  led. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  reviews  briefly  some  modern 
trends  in  the  study  of  the  Gospels.  Dr.  Cadoux  is  himself  an  un¬ 
repentant  liberal,  but  he  is  sadly  conscious  that  in  our  day  the  tide 
is  running  against  liberalism.  He  recalls  how  Schweitzer  was  hailed 
by  those  who  disliked  liberalism,  and  who  did  not  realise  that  the 
deluded  visionary  whom  Schweitzer  offered  was  farther  from  the 
Christ  of  tradition  than  is  the  Jesus  of  liberalism.  He  recalls  how 
Form-Criticism,  despite  its  effort  to  get  behind  the  Gospels,  docs  not 
lead  to  the  Jesus  of  history,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  more  extreme 
of  its  devotees  reaches  completely  negative  positions.  He  recalls  how 
Barthianism,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  divine  transcendence,  has  dis¬ 
counted  reason,  and  in  the  hands  of  some  of  its  sympathisers  has 
combined  a  transcendental  Christology  with  a  sceptical  Form- 
Criticism,  and  thus  cut  the  thread  that  links  the  Jesus  of  history 
to  the  Christ  of  faith. 

Dr.  Cadoux  confesses  that  the  liberalism  to  which  he  once  sub¬ 
scribed  was  inadequate,  since  it  sought  to  father  its  own  ideas  on 
Jesus.  “  I  found  the  Master’s  word  free  from  all  admixture  of 
human  error,”  he  says,  “  and  fully  consonant  at  every  point  with 
modern  scientific  and  historical  knowledge  ”  (page  19).  To-day, 
however,  he  finds  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  Jesus  should  attain 
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to  our  level.  “  I  am  more  prepared  than  I  was  to  find  that  ”we 
cannot  to-day  just  take  over  for  ourselves  as  it  stands  the  whole  of 
the  teaching  He  is  recorded  and  may  be  believed  to  have  given  ” 
(page  19).  Nor  will  he  exclude  the  spiritual  from  the  sphere  in 
which  we  may  surpass  Christ.  “  Of  those  Christians  who  see  that 
the  intellectual  infallibility  of  Jesus  cannot  be  maintained,  many  try 
to  guard  themselves  by  urging  that  the  limitations  of  his  knowledge 
affected  only  those  matters  which  are  of  no  moral  or  religious  impor¬ 
tance.  The  supposition  is  arbitrary  ”  (page  343).  Nevertheless,  Dr. 
Cadoux  recognises  that  “  Jesus  knows  Himself  ” — and  the  choice  of 
words  implies  that  Dr.  Cadoux'  allows  the  claim — “  to  be  in  closest 
filial  intimacy  with  God  as  His  Father,  so  that,  while  all  righteous 
men  are  sons  of  God,  He  occupies  a  special  place  of  His  own  as  ‘  the 
Son  ’  over  against  ‘  the  Father  ’  .  .  .  He  assumed  an  authority  over 
men  superior  to  that  of  any  other  authority  they  knew  ”  (page  103). 

Critically  the  author  adopts  an  attitude  towards  the  Gospel 
text  which  is  “  conservative  and  trustful  ”  compared  with  that  of  the 
Form-Critics.  He  does  not  draw  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  he 
places  on  a  wholly  different  level  of  historical  reliability.  For  the 
sources  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  he  follows  the  hypothesis  of  Streeter. 
He  appends  to  his  introduction  a  list  of  these  sources,  and  throughout 
the  body  of  the  work  indicates  by  symbols  to  which'  of  the  sources 
the  important  passages  he  cites  belong.  On  eschatology,  he  rejects 
alike  the  exaggerated  views  of  the  place  of  eschatology  in  the  thought 
of  Jesus,  held  by  Schweitzer,  and  the  complete  rejection  of  the 
eschatological  element  as  an  accretion,  as  some  liberals  have  held. 
He  holds  that  “  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  eschatological  beliefs  were 
strictly  secondary  to  the  practical  situations  He  had  to  face  and  the 
personal  human  realities  with  which  He  had  to  deal  ”  (page  17). 

That  the  work  is  based  on  the  most  thorough  and  exact  scholar¬ 
ship  is  guaranteed  by  the  name  of  the  author.  In  his  introduction 
he  apologises  for  the  incompleteness  of  his  documentation,  and  for  his 
failure  to  attain  the  impossible  goal  of  omniscience  in  the  vast  field 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  reader  will  only  be  aware  of 
the  amazing  range  of  Dr.  Cadoux’  reading,  and  grateful  for  the  full¬ 
ness  of  the  documentation.  Few  can  have  come  nearer  to  a  complete 
acquaintance  with  significant  writing  on  the  subject.  Occasionally 
he  lapses  into  pedantry,  as  when  he  writes  Kapharnaum  and  Ari- 
mathaia,  but  his  reason  for  writing  Khorazin  is  not  obvious.  Happily 
we  are  spared  similar  forms  in  other  cases,  and  find  the  familiar 
Galilee  and  Tyre. 

Occasionally  the  author  falls  somewhat  below  his  usual  standard 
of  logic.  Thus,  on  page  35,  he  says  that  “  the  reference  to  Joseph 
and  Mary  as  Jesus’  ‘  parents  ’  (Luke  ii.  27,  41 ;  cf.  33),  if  not  Mary’s 
allusion  to  Joseph  as  ‘  thy  father  ’  (ii.  48),  indicate  that  it  (i.e.  the 
story  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple  at  the  age  of  twelve)  ante-dated  Luke’s 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Virgin  Birth.”  If  it  is  admitted 
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that  Joseph  had  married  Mary,  then  it  would  be  natural  to  refer 
to  them  as  the  parents,  whether  Mary’s  child  was  his  or  not;  and 
if  Mary  did  not  speak  of  Joseph  to  her  twelve-year  old  son  as  ‘  thy 
father,’  it  is  hard  to  suppose  how  she  might  have  spoken  of  him. 
For  there  is  no  dispute  that  Jesus  was  brought  up  as  the  child  of 
Joseph.  These  passages  can  hardly  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
therefore. 

Dr.  Cadoux  lays  much  stress  on  the  earlier  expectation  of  Jesus 
that  He  would  be  accepted  by  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  on  His 
effort  to  avoid  a  clash  with  Rome.  He  believed  Himself  to  be  the 
Messiah,  but  His  conception  of  the  Messiahship  was  not  that  of  the 
common  expectation,  and  so  He  made  no  public  claim  to  it  until 
the  end  of  His  life.  In  the  eschatological  passages  Dr.  Cadoux 
finds  the  term  “  Son  of  Man  ”  to  stand  primarily  for  the  saved  and 
saving  Remnant  of  Israel,  with  Jesus  Himself  as  its  head.  As  so 
frequently  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  thought  can  pass  freely  from 
the  community  to  the  individual  that  represents  it,  and  in  this  use 
the  term  “  Son  of  Man  ”  is  enriched  by  elements  drawn  from  the 
Suffering  Servant  passages.  Dr.  Cadoux  thinks  that  at  the  Tempta¬ 
tion  Jesus  repudiated  force  as  the  means  of  establishing  the  Kingdom, 
but  he  thinks  that  He  still  cherished  the  hope  of  ruling  a  political 
kingdom  on  earth. 

That  the  eschatological  element  had  a  real  place  in  His  thinking 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  His  use  of  the  concepts  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  Son  of  Man,  both  of  which  had  eschatological  associations,  though 
different  ones.  But  the  linking  of  these  with  one  another,  and  both 
with  the  concept  of  the  Suffering  Servant,  brought  mutual  modifica¬ 
tion,  so  that  just  as  He  thought  of  the  office  of  the  Messiah  differently 
from  others,  so  His  thought  of  the  significance  of  the  other  terms 
may  have  differed  from  the  common  expectation.  We  are  told  that 
His  disciples  did  not  always  understand  Him,  but  were  sometimes 
blinded  by  their  pre-conceptions.  May  this  not  be  true?  May  not 
their  admitted  expectation  of  a  political  kingdom  be  as  untrue  to  His 
purpose  as  the  common  reliance  on  the  instrument  of  force  was  alien 
to  His  method?  May  not  He  who  so  profoundly  modified  the 
thought  of  the  Messiah  have  also  modified  the  concept  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  so  that  He  was  not  thinking  of  a  political  kingdom,  in  the 
sense  of  the  apocalyptic  expectations?  May  it  not  be  that  when 
the  Fourth  Gospel  represents  our  Lord  as  saying  “  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world  ”  it  was  not  going  beyond  Him,  but  growing 
into  His  thought.  This  is  not  to  affirm,  of  course,  that  His  Kingdom 
is  not  political,  in  the  sense  that  it  has  no  interest  in  the  corporate 
affairs  of  men.  It  is  but  to  affirm  that  He  aimed  to  transform, 
rather  than  to  overthrow,  existing  kingdoms,  and  that  He  never 
cherished  the  deluded  hope  that  He  would  replace  Caesar  on  a 
comparable  throne. 

Dr.  Cadoux  does  not  suppose  that  he  will  always  carry  his 
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readers  with  him.  Many  will  go  much  of  the  way  with  him,  and 
all  may  learn  much  from  him.  To  the  reviewer  it  would  seem  that 
he  reduces  the  stature  of  Jesus  to  such  a  point  that  His  conscious¬ 
ness  of  His  relation  with  God  involves  a  measure  of  delusion  that 
threatens  its  validity.  Yet  he  is  grateful  for  the  frank  sincerity  of 
this  book,  and  its  clear  presentation  of  a  systematic  account  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  to  which  he  will  often  turn  with  profit. 

H.  H.  Row’ley. 


The  Relevance  of  the  Bible,  by  H.  H.  Rowley,  M.A.,  D.D.,  B.Litt. 

(James  Clarke,  6s.) 

Dr.  Rowley,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Vice- 
Principal  at  the  Bangor  University  College,  is  a  scholar  of  wide 
reputation  of  whom  Baptists  may  well  be  proud.  He  has  written 
an  interesting  and  valuable  handbook  to  the  Bible  which  is  com¬ 
mendable  for  many  reasons,  not  least  because  its  aim  is  to  stress 
“  the  importance  of  an  attitude  of  mind  to  the  Bible  that  is  both 
scholarly  and  spiritual.”  In  that  aim  Dr.  Rowley  succeeds,  not 
merely  by  expounding  but  by  demonstrating.  On  the  one  hand  he 
demolishes  the  position  of  verbal  inspirationists,  who  leave  their 
intelligence  in  the  cupboard  when  they  take  out  the  Scriptures, 
and  that  of  the  “  students  of  prophecy,”  who  regard  the  Bible  as 
a  kind  of  horoscope  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  shows  the  profit¬ 
less  inadequacy  of  mere  barren  scientific  study.  Dr.  Rowley  leads 
the  reader  along  the  sane  and  spiritually  enriching  path  that  lies 
well  between  credulity  and  scepticism. 

Although  the  author  states  that  bis  purpose  is  not  to  write  a 
text-book  of  Biblical  Theology,  the  “  plain  man  ”  for  whom  the 
book  is  written  will  learn  substantially  from  these  pages  about  the 
Biblical  teaching  concerning  God,  Christ,  Revelation,  Sin  and 
other  kindred  themes.  The  plain  man  would  doubtless,  however, 
have  appreciated  some  explanation  as  to  who  Hegel,  Marcion  and 
others  were  and  what  they  taught. 

It  is  not  unnatural,  and  it  by  no  means  lessens  the  value  of 
the  Book,  that  Dr.  Rowley’s  main  emphasis  falls  on  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  reader  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  having 
brought  out  the  Gospel  which  that  part  of  the  Bible  contains. 
About  “  experience  ”  the  author  has  much  to  say,  and  he  regards 
the  experience  of  individuals  as  the  key  to  understanding  the  Old 
Testament  and,  in  preference  to  theological  speculation,  as  the 
best  approach  to  the  Cross. 

Well-written  as  this  book  is  on  the  whole,  there  are  occa¬ 
sionally  some  very  awkwardly  phrased  sentences,  while  one  need 
not  be  pedantic  to  be  offended  by  Dr.  Rowley’s  annoying  Iiabit  of 
beginning  so  many  sentences  with  “  and,”  “  for  ”  and  “  nor,”  and 
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overworking  the  word  “  indeed.”  We  find  it  hard  to  forgive  him 
for  the  terrible  pun  on  p,  54. 

This  book  will  be  welcomed  not  only  for  its  own  excellence, 
but  because  Dr.  Rowley  emphasises  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  scienti¬ 
fic,  historical  or  literary  work,  but  in  truth  the  vehicle  of  the 
Word  of  God  to  our  souls. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 


/Achievement,  A  Short  History  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 

1792-1942,  by  F.  Townley  Lord.  (The  Carey  Press,  2s.  6d.) 

This  book  is  well  named  for  it  records  great  achievements. 
It  has  been  specially  written  by  Dr.  Lord  at  the  request  of  the 
Society,  and  he  has  given  himself  to  the  task  with  thoroughness. 
It  is  in  popular  style  and  enriched  with  illustrations,  but  it  is  more 
than  a  popular  account  of  ISO  years.  Here  are  the  facts  :  dates 
and  names  abound,  and  the  various  fields  and  aspects  of  the 
Society’s  work  all  receive  consideration.  Historically  reliable; 
every  minister  and  deacon  and  missionary  worker  should  possess 
a  copy — and  read  and  re-read  this  thrilling  story. 


/In  Enquiry  into  Meaning  and  Truth,  by  Bertrand  Russell. 

(George  Allen  and  Unwin,  12s.  6d.  net.) 

A  book  like  this — ^The  William  James  Lectures  for  1940, 
delivered  at  Harvard  University — must  inevitably  be  “  caviare 
to  the  general  ”,  since  it  deals  with  the  theory  of  knowledge,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  philosophical  subjects.  In  parts,  even  the 
expert  must  feel  that  he  gropes  his  way.  But  the  book  provides  a 
useful  mental  discipline,  even  when  one  dissents  from  the 
“  behaviourist  ”  view  on  which  it  largely  rests.  Written  with 
Bertrand  Russell’s  brilliance,  it  can  be  commended  to  those 
who  want  to  stretch  the  muscles  of  their  mind. 
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I. 


There  is  already  evident  in  our  churches  a  rising  tide  of 
interest  in  the  iSOth  anniversary  of  the  B.M.S.  All  our 
hearts  are  stirred  as  we  -ecall  what  was  attempted  and  achieved 
by  Carey  and  his  friends,  and  all  the  consequences  that  have 
followed  in  the  past  century  and  a  half.  It  is  a  great  story — a 
great  Baptist  story — a  story,  as  Mr.  Aubrey  said  in  his  article 
in  the  Baptist  Times  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  shows 
Baptists  stepping  forward  for  once  to  the  leadership  of  the  whole 
Christian  Church.  It  is  right  that  we  should  want  to  celebrate 
it  with  flags  flying  and  drams  beating,  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  ingenuity  that  we  can  command.  “  Let  us  now  praise  famous 
men,  and  our  fathers  that  begat  us.  .  .  .  .Their  glory  shall  not  be 
blotted  out. . » .  Their  name  liveth  to  all  generations.”  (Ecclus.  44.) 

There  is,  however,  some  danger  in  days  like  these,  when 
such  an  occasion  is  presented  to  us,  of  what  the  psychologists  call 
“  escapism  ” — of  our  finding  here  a  convenient  retreat  from 
reality,  a  diversion  of  our  thoughts  from  less  attractive  matters, 
a  welcome  outlet  for  pent-up  emotions.  How  useful  it  is  to  have 
a  good  excuse  for  concentrating  attention  on  events  ISO  years 
ago,  instead  of  being  teased,  and  well-nigh  overwhelmed,  by  the 
perplexities,  anxieties,  dangers  and  sadness  of  our  own  epoch! 
We  are  all  subject  to  this  temptation — you  as  well  as  I,  and  the 
people  in  our  churches  as  well — and  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  it. 

For,  in  truth,  we  live  in  times  of  the  direst  peril  as  a  nation, 
and  in  most  critical  days  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  days  when 
luxuries  have  to  be  set  aside,  days  much  too  desperate  for  anti- 
quarianism,  days  when,  it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be  unpardonable 
to  make  this  Pastoral  Session  a  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Historical 
Society,  or,  in  the  coming  months,  to  spend  our  energies  in  the 
churches  in  seeking  opportunities  for  telling  people  what  ^reat 
men  the  denomination  once  produced,  or  in  devices  for  raising 
money,  even  though  it  be  for  the  B.M.S. 

Only  if  we  believe  that  1792  has  a  message,  and  an  urgent 
message,  for  1942,  can  we  afford  to  give  much  time  to  it  to-day. 
Paper,  time,  energy — all  are  precious.  There  are  so  many 


^  An  address  delivered  at  Bloomsbury  Baptist  Church  on  April  29th, 
1942,  to  the  Pastoral  Session  of  the  Baptist  Assembly, 
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problems  facing  the  ministry  to-day,  so  many  complex  issues 
facing  the  denomination,  that  one  would  hardly  dare  take  a 
theme  like  this  unless  one  believed  it  had  something  vital  to  say. 
And  we  must  be  very  sure  as  ministers,  with  the  responsibility 
of  leadership  resting  upon  us,  before  we  call  our  people  to  these 
celebrations,  that  we  are  really  justified  in  so  doing. 

'  II. 

One  must  ask  oneself,  then,  whether  the  past  is  really  vital 
and  relevant  to  the  present.  Many  people  find  histoty  a  dull  sub¬ 
ject — stories  about  those  who  are  dead,  learned  from  drab  and 
dusty  books.  Even  some  of  our  pundits  tell  us  it  is  purposeless. 
iThe  Baptist  Quarterly,  in  October  last,  reproduced  without 
comment  some  paragraphs  from  Sir  Charles  Oman  in  which  he 
said :  “  History  is  a  series  of  happenings,  not  a  logical  process. 
...  I  can  only  see  a  series  of  occurrences — and  fail  to  draw  any 
constructive  moral  from  them.”  “  All  the  philosophy  of  history,” 
said  Dr.  Johnson  in  1775,  just  about  thie  time  Carey  had  to  give 
up  gardening  and  was  apprenticed,  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
to  a  Piddington  shoemaker — “  All  the  philosophy  of  history  is 
conjecture.”  “  Then,  sir,”  said  the  faithful  Boswell,  “  you  would 
reduce  all  history  to  no  better  than  an  almanac,  a  chronological 
series  of  remarkable  events  ”  (Boswell’s  Life,  chapter  x.).  If  that 
is  true,  if  there  is  no  lesson  at  all  to  be  learned  from  histoty,  then 
there  seems  nothing  more  to  be  said.  We  may,  of  course,  take 
our  entertainment  by  way  of  Ihistoiy,  reading  an  old  almanac 
instead  of  a  modern  novel,  arranging  a  pageant  of  B.M.S.  history 
in  order  to  keep  our  people  from  going  to  the  cinema.  But  even 
amusements  have  to  be  curtailed  in  war  time.  We  cannot  afford 
twelve  months  of  B.M.S.  celebrations,  which  would,  moreover, 
be  very  cloying  to  the  taste  of  most  people. 

But  great  as  are  the  names  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  Charles 
Oman  (and  one  might  add  to  them  the  names  of  not  a  few  modem 
philosophers,  and  even  some  theologians),  their  view  does  not 
seem  a  true  or  adequate  one.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  who  confessed 
that  he  could  not  discern  in  history  a  plot,  a  rhythm  or  a  pre¬ 
determined  pattern,  admitted  the  important  part  played  by  the 
contingent  and  the  unforeseen,  and  was  clear  that  the  ground 
gained  by  one  generation  might  be  lost  by  the  next,  and  that  the 
thoughts  of  men  might  flow  into  channels  leading  to  disaster  and 
barbarism,  or,  of  course,  in  the  other  direction  (Preface  to  A 
History  of  Europe).  The  Hebrew  prophets  did  not  think  of 
history  as  a  calendar  or  almanac,  a  mere  series  of  occurrences. 
Nor  did  Paul.  Surely  the  central  affirmations  of  the  Christian 
faith  imply  that  history  has  meaning  and  value,  and  that  the  past 
may  speak  powerfully  and  savingly  to  the  present? 
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III. 

It  is  with  such  a  conviction  (which  alone  justifies  the 
celebration  of  1792  in  the  circumstances  of  the  hour)  that  I  invite 
you  to  look  more  closely  at  the  story  of  the  founding  of  the 
with!  a  view  to  discovering  its  message  for  the  ministry 

to-day. 

The  eighteenth  century  seems  at  first  very  distant  and 
different  from  the  twentieth,  but  one  soon  discerns  some  strange 
parallels  between  the  years  immediately  prior  to  1792  and  those 
through  which  we  have  been  living.  Britain  had  been  passing 
then  through  stormy  and  testing  times.  We  had  had  to  fight 
France,  Spain  and  Holland.  Thiere  had  been  formidable  discon¬ 
tent  in  Ireland  and  costly  struggles  in  India.  The  industrial 
revolution  had  begun,  bringing  with  it  rapid  and  extensive 
economic  and  social  changes.  Most  disturbing  and  distressing  of 
all,  colonies  in  America  which  had  been  linked  to  the  mother 
country  for  a  century  and  a  half  had  been  lost — and  after  a  revolt 
in  which  we  had  been  fighting  our  own  kith  and  kin.  Then,  in 
1789,  came  the  storming  of  the  Bastille  and  the  letting  loose  of 
the  tremendous  forces  of  the  French  Revolution. 

And  in  this  environment,  how  were  the  churches  faring? 
Badly.  Spiritual  life  among  the  Baptists  and  Independents,  as 
well  as  other  bodies,  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  We  generalise, 
exaggerate  and  foreshorten  in  the  vague  impressionist  pictures  of 
the  past  which  we  keep  in  our  memories.  We  associate  the  late 
eighteenth  century  with  the  Evangelical  Revival,  and  imagine  the 
Spirit  at  work  as  in  Ezekiel’s  vision — “  a  noise,  and  behold  an 
earthquake,  and  the  bones  came  together  bone  to  his  bone  .  .  . 
and  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  thw  lived,  and  stood  up  upon 
their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army  ”  (xxxvii.  7-10).  It  was  not 
like  that  in  the  little  Baptist  chapels  of  the  midlands.  Whitefield 
and  Wesley  had  little,  if  any,  direct  influence  on  the  men  who 
founded  the  B.M.S.  In  April  1785,  Andrew  Fuller,  aged  thirty- 
one — he  had  been  minister  in  Kettering  then  for  three  years — 
set  down  in  his  diary :  “  Feel  much  dejected  in  viewing  the  state 
of  the  churches  ”  (Ryland,  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Fuller,  p.  166).  At 
Whitsun,  having  to  write  the  Circular  Letter  for  the  Northamp¬ 
tonshire  Association,  he  chose  as  his  subject  “  The  Causes  of  the 
Declension  of  Religion.”  That  was  the  year  after  Sutcliff  had 
persuaded  them  to  issue  their  call  to  prayer.  And  in  December 
1785,  Fuller’s  friend,  sensitive  young  John  Ryland,  aged  thirty- 
two,  wrote  to  him  :  “  Surely  there  is  scarcely  anything  worth  the 
name  of  religfion  left  upon  the  earth  ”  (ibid,  p.  180). 

Take  this  quotation :  “  With  regard  to  the  deeper  question 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  churches,  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
should  be  squarely  faced.  ...  It  would  be  false  to  suggest  that 
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the  picture  is  wholly  dark.  Some  of  our  churches  are  ex¬ 
periencing  definite  blessing,  but  the  majority  see  little  to  encourage 
them.  The  lack  of  conversions  and  baptisms,  the  smallness  of 
our  prayer-meetings,  and,  deeper  than  all,  the  apathy  of  so  many, 
even  of  Christ’s  professed  people,  must  constitute  a  challenge 
to  all.”  ^  That  is  what  the  L.B.A.  Council  has  recently  said  to 
the  churches  of  London,  but  the  substance,  indeed  the  very 
phrases,  might  be  found  in  many  an  Association  letter  in  the 
1780’s  and  the  early  ’90’s, 

It  was  a  difficult  time  for  Nonconformists.  They  still 
suffered  certain  civil  disabilities  and  a  great  deal  of  intellectual 
and  social  ostracism.  The  temptations  to  conform,  then  as  now, 
were  strong  and  subtle,  and  not  a  few  yielded  to  them.  Thomas 
Seeker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  when  Carey  was  a  boy,  had 
been  educated  at  a  Dissenting  Academy  for  the  Nonconformist 
ministry;  so  Ihiad  Maddox,  Bishop  of  Worcester;  so  had  the 
famous  Joseph  Butler,  of  Durham.  They  thought  the  day  of 
Nonconformity  had  passed,  as  do  some  amongst  us  to-day. 

IV. 

There  is  no  time  further  to  elaborate  and  illustrate  circum¬ 
stances  which  suggest  parallels  to  our  own  day.  It  is  against  such 
a  background  that  we  have  to  see  the  coming  of  new  life  and 
power,  new  zeal  and  confidence,  the  founding  of  the  B.M.S.,  and 
then  the  upsurging  of  a  mighty  movement  of  missionary  interest 
and  enthusiasm,  flowing  gradually  .hrough  all  the  churches  and 
out  to  the  farthest  comers  of  the  earth,  giving  us  in  a  century 
and  a  half  a  great,  world-wide  Christian  Church  with  living 
centres  in  Asia,  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  the  coming  of 
a  veritable  Word  of  God  to  the  Church. 

As  we  think  of  this  seeming  miracle,  let  us  note  briefly  five 
things : — 

1,  That  it  was  an'unofficial  ministers’  movement  that  began 
it.  No  one  would  wish  to  belittle  the  part  that  generous  and  far¬ 
sighted  laymen  took,  but  here  we  may  well  remind  ourselves — 
we  ought  to  remind  ourselves — that  it  was  a  group  of  ministers 
who  began  this  mighty  transformation  in  the  life  of  the  church. 
The  real  nucleus  of  an  eighteenth  century  Baptist  Association 
was  the  Ministers’  Meeting,  held  three  or  four  times  a  year.  The 
ministers  spent  a  day  together,  preached  to  one  another,  prayed 
together,  discussed  some  practical  or  doctrinal  theme.  There 
were  only  some  twenty  ministers  in  the  whole  Northampton 
Association,  and  it  covered  so  wide  an  area  they  could  not  possibly 
all  meet  together  regularly.  Usually  it  meant  that  eight  or  ten 

2  See  L.B.A.  Record,  March,  1942,  p.  14.  Cp.  Northampton  Letter,  1785, 
Kent  and  Sussex,  1794. 
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of  the  more  active  and  accessible  gathered.  And  in  those  meetings 
in  the  late  1780’s,  and  at  ordination  services  where  they  met  also, 
gradually  Sutcliff,  Ryland,  Fuller  and  Carey  discovered  one 
another,  and  became  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship  and 
common  concern  for  the  state  of  the  churches,  ready  as  a  group 
of  ministers  for  God’s  Word.  And  when  they  heard  it  they 
passed  it  on  to  ministers  in  London,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  other 
parts. 

2.  Note  that  they  were  young  men.  I  make  this  point  with' 
no  desire  to  be  critical  of  the  older  generation,  but  by  way  of 
challenge  to  those  of  my  own  age  aryl  those  who  are  younger.  The 
significant  years  of  preparation  for  the  formation  of  the  B.M.S. 
were  those  from  1784  to  1792.  Sutcliff,  Ryland  and  Fuller  were 
then  in  their  thirties,  Carey  in  his  late  twenties.  Pearce,  who 
was  drawn  in  towards  the  end  of  the  time,  and  who  made  a  most 
important  contribution  of  his  own,  was  only  twenty-six  when  the 
B.M.S.  was  founded.  The  older  generation  had  had  a  hard  fight 
of  it  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Most  of  them  hesitated  and 
excused  themselves  when  the  young  men  not  only  dreamed  dreams 
and  saw  visions,  but  proceeded  to  organise  themselves  to  translate 
them  into  deeds.  That  was  not  surprising,  nor  need  we  condemn 
them.  As  I  read  the  early  B.M.S.  story  I  think  with  some  con¬ 
cern,  however,  about  how  little  my  own  generation,  now  middle- 
aged,  seems  to  have  done,  and  I  beg  those  of  you  who  are  younger 
to  seek  more  intently  God’s  Word  for  our  day  and  to  go  forward 
boldly  in  obedience  to  it,  not  paying  too  much  attention  to  the 
caution  and  the  fears  of  those  of  us  who  are  older.  Seventeen- 
ninety-two  suggests  (and  this  is  surely  confirmed  by  all  Christian 
history  and  by  secular  history,  too)  that  creative  leadership  must 
come  from  the  young. 

3.  Note  that  these  young  men  were  busy  wrestling  with 
great  theological  issues.  After  Fuller’s  death,  Ryland  called  him 
“  the  most  judicious  and  able  theological  writer  that  ever  belonged 
to  the  Baptist  denomination.”  It  is  doubtful  (though  one  is 
somewhat  troubled  to  confess  it)  whether  there  is  even  yet 
any  name  from  our  ranks  worthy  to  set  beside  his.  But 
Fuller’s  decisive  theological  thinking  was  done  in  the  years  prior 
to  1792.  It  was  as  a  young  man  that  he  wrestled  with  the  great 
themes  of  Calvinism,  and  that  he  faced"  the  plausibilities  of  the 
humanism  of  his  day.  Wrestled  is  the  right  word,  for  Fuller, 
like  Carey,  had  had  no  technical  academic  training.  These  were 
honest,  vigorous  minds,  not  afraid  to  deal  with  big  subjects,  not 
afraid  to  argue  and  cross  swords  with  one  another.  These  friends 
read  Jonathan  Edwards  together,  and  Joseph  Priestley  and  Tom 
Paine — dare  one  suggest,  as  rough  and  ready  parallels,  Emil 
Brunner,  W.  E.  Hocking  and  Aldous  Huxley?  They  were  not 
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afraid  of  stiff  reading.  They  set  themselves  seriously  to  make 
up  their  minds  on  the  great  doctrinal  issues,  and  then  to  build 
out  of  their  convictions  a  bold  Christian  apologetic  for  their  own 
day.  Puller  prayed  as  a  yoimg  man :  “  O  let  not  the  sleight  of 
men,  who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive,  nor  even  the  pious  character  of 
good  men,  who  yet  may  be  under  great  mistakes,  draw  me  aside.’' 
In  1785  (note  the  date  again;  he  was  then  nearly  thirty-two)  he 
wrote  in  his  diary :  “  Pretty  much  taken  up  of  late  in  learning 
something  of  the  Greek  language  ”  (o/».  cit,  p.  181).  Five  years 
later,  when  Carey  had  moved  to  Leicester  and  was  increasingly 
insistent  about  the  duty  of  carrying  the  gospel  abroad.  Fuller  puts 
this  down :  “  I  felt  this  effect — a  desire  to  rise  earlier,  to  read 
more  and  to  make  the  discovery  of  truth  more  a  business  ”  (op. 
cit.  p.  190).  Is  there  not  a  word  for  us  all  there?  To  rise  earlier, 
to  read  more  and  to  make  the  discovery  of  truth  more  a  business. 
That  passage  in  Fuller’s  diary  helps  to  explain  a  sentence  in 
Carey’s  Enquiry.  He  is  giving  an  account  of  the  good  things 
whidr  have  come  out  of  the  special  meetings  for  prayer — an  in¬ 
creased  membership,  a  deepened  spiritual  life,  new  churches 
formed,  the  beginning  of  the  attack  on  the  Slave  Trade — a  deeply 
interesting  list  from  many  points  of  view — and  he  includes  this 
unexpected  item :  “  Some  controversies  which  have  long  per¬ 
plexed  and  divided  the  church  are  more  clearly  stated  than  ever  ” 
(p.  79).  We  have  grown  frightened  of  theological  controversy 
in  our  religious  journals  and  in  our  fratemals.  Are  we  really 
any  the  better  for  this? 

4.  This  passage  from  the  Enquiry  leads  us  to  note,  fourthly, 
that  the  important  step  forward  which  was  taken  in  1792  came 
very  certainly  out  of  the  prayer  movement  of  the  preceding  years. 
This  group  of  friends  had  learned  to  pray  together.  It  had  not 
come  easily  to  them.  Read  Fuller’s  diary  and  you  will  see  that. 
At  first,  almost  unwillingly,  these  men,  not  only  in  their  special 
church  prayer-meetings,  but  among  themselves,  three  or  four 
together,  began  to  pray,  and  gradually  found  themselves  led  to  a 
fellowship  which  had  ever  deeper  levels  in  it,  and  were  thus 
prepared  for  what  God  wanted  them  to  do.  It  was  because  this 
little  group  of  friends  had  so  often  prayed  together  that  they  were 
able  to  venture  as  they  did,  and  depend  upon  one  another  in  the 
long  years  afterwards  when  were  separated — Carey  thousands  of 
miles  away  in  India,  Ryland  in  Bristol,  Sutcliff  and  Fuller  still  in 
Northamptonshire — not  always  agreeing,  but  able  to  speak  frankly 
to  one  another,  because  absolutely  sure  of  one  another’s  sincerity 
and  loyalty.®  They  had  discovered  one  another  in  those  Nor¬ 
thamptonshire  days,  not  only  because  they  were  of  the  same 
generation,  not  only  because  they  had  keen  intellectual  companion- 

3  See  Ryland,  p.  viii.  and  First  Generation,  p.  30. 
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ship  with  one  another,  but  because  they  had  overcome  their  self- 
consciousness  and  now  in  this  manse  and  now  in  that  had  prayed 
together — reaching  the  place  where  (as  a  wise  and  saintly  man 
said  in  my  hearing  recently  in  South  Wales)  you  "  transact 
business  with  God  ”  * — not  just  the  alone  with  the  Alone,  but  two 
or  three  with  Someone  else  in  the  midst. 

5.  It  was  some  time  before  this  little  company  became  clear 
what  it  was  that  God  would  have  them  do.  They  were  only 
gradually  led  on,  step  by  step.  Sutcliff  and  Fuller  met  first.  Then 
Ryland  became  their  friend.  Later,  and  not  till  after  the  Prayer 
Call  had  been  issued,  Carey — at  first  on  the  fringe  of  the  group — 
advanced  steadily  to  its  centre.  It  was  the  spring  of  1789  before 
Pearce  arrived  in  the  midlands.  There  was  among  these  friends 
an  increasing  sense  of  something  big  about  to  happen,  but  though 
each  had  his  special  interests,  they  had  no  certainty  as  to  the  line 
along  which  the  Spirit  would  have  them  move,  or  in  what  manner 
God  would  revive  the  churches.  This  uncertainty  continued 
throughout  1791.  “  Towards  the  end  of  this  summer,”  wrote 

Fuller,  “  I  heard  of  some  revival  of  religion  about  Walgrave  and 
Guilsborough ;  and  that  the  means  of  it  were  their  setting  apart 
days  of  fasting  and  prayer.  From  hence  I  thought  we  had  long 
been  praying  for  the  revival  of  God’s  cause,  and  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  etc.,  and  perhaps  God  would  begin 
with  us  at  home  first  ”  (Ryland,  p.  192).  Then  came  Carey’s 
pamphlet  and  his  sermon,  and  then  the  evening  of  October  2nd, 
1792.  Even  then,  long  as  they  had  hesitated  and  great  as  was 
their  faith,  they  could  not  realise  the  full  significance  of  the  step 
they  had  taken,  nor  how  Carey  would  have  to  go  to  Bengal,  and 
the  B.M.S.  grow  into  a  great  society  with,  four  hundred 
missionaries  in  China  and  Africa  as  well  as  India;  nor  how  the 
B.M.S.  would  play  a  decisive  part  in  provoking  the  formation  of 
the  L.M.S.  and  the  rousing  of  all  the  churches  to  their  missionary 
obligations;  nor  how,  150  years  later,  in  a  day  of  darkness  and 
storm,  men  would  be  able  to  take  comfort  from  the  sight  of  the 
world-wide  Church,  a  Church  planted  in  the  Far  East,  as  it  now 
appears,  only  just  in  time. 

All  these  five  points  seem  to  me  relevant  to  our  situation 
to-day,  and  to  have  a  message  for  us.  A  little  group  of  younger 
ministers,  close  friends,  intellectually  alert,  earnestly  praying  for 
God’s  guidance,  were  used  by  God  in  1792  as  bearers  of  a  message 
to  the  whole  denomination,  to  the  whole  Church  of  Christ.  And 
as  you  trace  L.M.S.  and  C.M.S.  beginnings  the  story  is  similar. 
As  you  trace  the  origin  of  all  the  great  creative  spiritual  move¬ 
ments  the  pattern  is  the  same.  Therein  lies  the  essential  message 
of  1792  for  our  own  day. 

*  Ambrose  Hopkins  at  Cardiff  Fraternal,  March  23rd,  1942. 
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V. 


We  find  ourselves  in  a  grave  situation  to-d^.  Many  are  i 
dispirited.  There  is  much  to  fill  us  with  concern.  Should  we  not,  I 
as  ministers,  be  seeking  much  more  earnestly  than  we  are  to  dis-  I 
cover  the  will  of  God  for  ourselves,  our  churches  and  our 
generation?  Two  hundred  years  ago,  in  1742,  Philip  Doddridge 
pleaded  for  better  ordered  ministers’  meetings ;  but  his  appeal  fell 
largely  on  deaf  ears.  But  Carey  and  his  friends,  when  they  met 
in  the  years  between  1784  and  1792,  came  together  with  high 
seriousness  of  purpose.  What  of  our  modem  frateraals  in  the 
light  of  this  old  story?  How  many  of  them  are  thought  of  as 
opportunities  for  a  little  social  relaxation  with  kindred  spirits,  or 
as  the  meeting  of  the  local  branch  of  a  trade  union,  a  mutual  [ 
benefit  society,  not  even  a  mutual  improvement  society.  Is  it  not  i 
something  deeper  even  than  a  Baptist  Ministers’  Fellowship  that 
Ave  need?  And  if  younger  and  more  enthusiastic  newcomers  are 
sometimes  disappointed,  what  do  they  do?  Stay  away,  and 
gradually  turn  in  upon  themselves,  or  seek  out  kindred  spirits  and 
begin  on  their  own  to  share  their  deepest  concerns?  Is  not  that 
what  is  wanted?  We  express  astonishment  at  the  little  group  in 
Widow  Wallis’  parlour  that  October  evening — thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  in  all,  and  the  really  important  ones  only  four  or  five — Carey,  » 

Fuller,  Ryland,  Sutcliff  and  Pearce.  But  in  truth  has  not  God 
always  found  it  easier  to  speak  to  a  little  company  like  that,  rather  | 
than  to  a  larger  number?  Marvellous  indeed  would  it  be  if  He  t 
were  to  give  some  new  creative  Word  to  the  200  members  of  the  P 

Baptist  Union  Council  or  to  this  assembly  to-day.  It  is  to  a  few  v 

of  you,  who  will  pay  the  price  of  the  costliest  and  deepest  human 
fellowship,  that  God  may  speak  a  word  of  life  and  power  for  this 
needy  age.  It  may  come  again  from  the  midlands,  or  from  the 
north,  or  from  Wales,  or  from  London,  or  from  a  group  scattered 
all  over  the  country  but  bound  together  by  the  kind  of  ties  that 
knit  the  men  of  1792. 

When  the  word  comes  it  will  be  a  new  word — a  word  for  the 
Baptists  of  the  twentieth  century,  for  the  Church  of  the  twentieth 
century,  not  the  mere  echo  of  something  said  before.  Perhaps 
already  there  is  in  our  midst  another  Carey  with  the  flame  alight 
in  his  heart,  seeking  companions  Avith  whom  he  may  share  his 
secret  and  try  out  his  strength.  Perhaps  the  word  will  be  a 
theological  one,  or  perhaps,  as  some  in  other  branches  of  the 
Church  think,  it  will  be  a  sociological  one,  pointing  us  to  a  more 
broadly  conceived  and  boldly  applied  Christian  ethic.  Perhaps  we 
shall  be  shown  a  new  technique  and  vocabulary  of  evangelism  for 
the  many  no  longer  in  direct  touch  with  the  Christian  tradition. 
Perhaps  we  shall  be  led  in  a  crusade  for  a  new  Baptist  polity. 
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Perhaps  we  have  to  be  called  to  entirely  new  relationships  to  other 
Christian  bodies.  Who  knows? 

VI. 

Are  we  really  seeking  the  Word  of  Grod  for  our  generation? 
Are  we  ready  to  respond  to  it?  Mr.  Griffith  showed  in  his 
Presidential  address  that  the  phrase  “  great  things  ”  goes  back 
behind  Carey’s  famous  sermon  to  the  first  of  Andrew  Fuller’s 
publications.  But  that  being  so,  it  becomes  clearer  that  the  first 
part  of  Carey’s  sermon  was  a  recalling  of  what  Vvas  already  agreed 
among  them.  Expect  great  things.  Yes,  said  Carey;  but  what 
we  need  to  do  is  to  attempt  great  things. 

Let  me  close  with  three  brief  glimpses  from  the  period 
of  which  we  have  been  thinking.  (1)  One  of  the  most  attractive 
of  the  younger  figures  of  that  first  B.M.S.  generation  was 
Christopher  Anderson  of  Scotland.  He  should  have  succeeded 
Fuller  as  secretary,  and  much  trouble  might  have  been  avoided 
thereby,  but  that  is  another  story.  There  is  a  letter  of  his  to 
two  Bristol  College  students,  written  in  1822,  which  emphasises 
one  of  the  main  points  I  have  tried  to  make.  For  much  good  to 
be  done  it  is  necessary,  he  says,  for  there  to  be  the  closest  co¬ 
operation  between  a  little  band  of  men,  sincerely  attached  to  one 
another,  of  the  highest  personal  integrity  and  of  the  deepest 
religion.  He  tells  the  students  about  Carey,  Fuller,  Sutcliff,  Pearce 
and  Ryland,  and  what  seem  to  him  to  be  the  reasons  for  their 
achievement,  and  he  begs  his  friends  to  set  before  themselves 
some  such  joint  ideal.  (2)  There  is  on  record  a  revealing  account 
of  a  ministerial  meeting  in  Northampton,  when  the  following 
question  was  broached ;  To  what  causes  in  ministers  may  much 
of  their  want  of  success  be  imputed?  Three  main  suggestions. 
Fuller  says,  were  made :  (i)  want  of  personal  religion,  particu¬ 
larly  the  neglect  of  close  dealing  with  God  in  prayer,  (ii)  want 
of  reading  and  studying  the  Bible  more  as  Christians,  for  the 
edification  of  our  own  souls,  and  (iii)  want  of  being  emptied  of 
self-sufficiency  (Ryland,  p.  173f).  What  different  causes,  if  any, 
should  we  suggest  to-day?  (3)  At  the  Northamptonshire  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1785,  the  year  after  the  Call  to  Prayer,  it  was  resolved, 
without  any  hesitation,”  to  continue  the  special  meetings  on  a 
^Monday  evening.  “  May  God  give  us  all  hearts  to  persevere,”  so 
ran  the  announcement  at  the  end  of  the  annual  Letter.  “If  our 
petitions  are  not  answered  by  any  remarkable  outpourings  of  the 
Spirit,  they  may  by  a  more  gradual  work;  or  if  not  in  our  own 
time  they  may  in  time  to  come;  or  if  not  at  all,  there  is  profit 
enough  in  the  exercise  itself  to  be  its  own  reward.  But  God  hath 
never  yet  said  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  seek  ye  My  face  in  vain.” 

If  we  can  rediscover  these  truths,  the  celebration  of  1792  will 
indeed  be  worth  while.  Ernest  A.  Payne. 


William  Staughton. 

WILLIAM  STAUGHTON  deserves  to  be  rescued  from 
anonymity.  He  had  a  share  in  the  founding  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  in  England,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
organising  a  similar  society  in  America.  He  was  the  first  principal 
of  a  university  in  the  City  of  Washington.  When  he  died  his 
name  was  honoured  all  over  the  United  States.  Surely  he 
deserves  more  than  a  mere  passing  notice. 

According  to  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  S.  W.  Lynd,^  who  was 
himself  a  famous  Baptist  minister  in  Cincinatti,  Ohio,  the 
Staughtons  were  an  honourable  Baptist  family  in  Warwickshire. 
Our  William  Staughton’s  grandparents  on  his  father’s  side  were 
William  and  Anna  Staughton.  Anna  Staughton  died  in  1810  at 
the  age  of  ninety.  His  parents  were  Sutton  and  Kezia  Staughton. 
His  father  was  a  deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church  of  Coventry.  The 
pastor  of  the  church  at  the  time  was  John  Butterworth,  who  was 
the  author  of  a  concordance.  In  later  life  Sutton  Staughton 
moved  to  London,  where  he  attended  Rippon’s  church. 

William  Staughton  was  the  oldest  of  seven  children.  He  was 
born  in  Coventry,  January  4,  1770.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
wrote  poetry  which  relatives  and  friends  thought  indicated  he 
was  a  very  gifted  child.  He  received  a  plain  education  in 
Coventry.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed  with  the  family 
of  a  Mr.  Claybrooke  in  Birmingham  to  be  trained  as  a  silver¬ 
smith.  While  living  with  the  Claybrookes  he  sometimes  wrote 
light  and  silly  stuff  which  he  afterwards  regretted.  During  his 
apprenticeship  in  Birmingham  he  was  convicted  of  sin  by  a 
sermon  on  “  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God.”  For  eight  or  nine  months 
he  was  in  great  distress.  He  found  comfort  and  peace  in  con¬ 
templating  Isaiah  I.  18.  He  was  about  seventeen  when  converted. 
Soon  afterwards  he  felt  called  to  preach,  and  went  to  Bristol  to 
prepare  for  the  ministry. 

In  the  autumn  of  1792,  Staughton  was  preaching  in  various 
churches  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was  at  the  meeting  in 
Kettering  on  October  2nd  when  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
was  organised.  According  to  Lynd,  Staughton’s  name  was  on 
the  list  of  those  whio  founded  the  Society,  though  it  was  later 
omitted  from  the  printed  list.  The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  brethren  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  though  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Society.  He  was  also  present  at  Carey’s  fare¬ 
well  meeting  in  Leicester,  March  20th,  1793. 

During  thlat  year  he  preached  for  a  while  in  the  church  at 

^Memoir  of  the  Rev.  William  Staughton,  D.D.,  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Lynd, 
A.M.,  published  in  Boston  1834. 
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Northampton.  Staughton  was  invited  to  succeed  John  Ryland 
as  pastor  of  the  church.  Ryland  had  just  resigned  to  become 
principal  of  the  college  in  Bristol.  But  Staughton  was  already 
planning  to  go  to  America.  Richard  Furman  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  had  written  to  certain  Baptist  leaders  in  England 
asking  for  a  preacher  for  Georgetown  in  that  state.  Staughton 
was  recommended  for  the  place.  Lynd  publishes  some  of  the 
letters  written  from  England  introducing  Staughton.  Rippon, 
Hinton  and  Hughes,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
wrote  warmly  commending  Staughton  to  American  Baptists. 
Rippon  said  in  his  letter,  written  July  18th,  1793,  that  Staughton 
was  not  a  fair  sample  of  English  ministers — he  was  above  par. 

After  a  slow  and  disagreeable  voyage,  Staughton  arrived  in 
Charleston,  S.C.,  in  the  autumn  of  1793.  Soon  afterwards  he 
married  Maria  Hanson,  whom  he  had  known  in  England.  She 
had  been  a  school  teacher,  and  was  a  great  help  to  him  in  all 
his  later  school  work.  Of  this  union  two  sons  and  two  daughters 
were  bom.  The  older  of  the  two  daughters  became  the  wife  of 
Dr.  S.  W.  Lynd. 

Soon  after  Staughton  began  to  preach  in  Georgetown,  north 
of  Charleston  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  a  church  was  organised.  The 
church  grew  rapidly,  but  after  seventeen  months  Staughton 
decided  to  leave  South  Carolina.  The  climate  did  not  agree  with 
him,  and  he  disliked  the  slavery  he  saw  all  around  him.  His 
church  was  greatly  surprised  when  he  resigned,  and  offered  to 
increase  his  salary  if  he  would  stay. 

Staughton  first  went  to  New  York.  Yellow  fever  appeared 
there  about  that  time;  Staughton  took  the  fever  and  came  near 
to  dying.  Soon  after  recovering  he  went  across  the  Hudson  River 
and  preached  for  a  while  in  Bordentown,  New  Jersey.  It  was 
here  that  he  was  ordained  on  June  17th,  1797.  While  in  Borden¬ 
town  he  often  went  to  Philadelphia,  which  was  not  far  away. 
About  this  time  he  met  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  Tom 
Payne.  Afterwards,  when  invited  by  the  Philadelphia  Association 
to  prepare  a  circular  letter,  he  wrote  on  Infidelity  in  answer  to 
some  of  the  things  Payne  was  saying.  In  1798,  Staughton  settled 
in  Burlington,  N.J.,  just  across  the  river  from  Philadelphia. 

I  While  here,  he  and  his  wife  kept  an  academy.  Also  here,  his 
first  child  died. 

In  1805,  Staughton  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia,  then  the  largest  city  in  the 
United  States.  Staughton’s  ministry  in  Philadelphia  was  the 
most  inaportant  of  his  life.  The  First  Church  was  one  of  the 
smallest  and  poorest  in  the  city  when  Staughton  became  its 
pastor.  But  it  grew  rapidly,  and  the  building  had  to  be  enlarged. 
Out  of  this  church  were  formed  the  Third  Church  of  Philadelphia 
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and  the  First  African  Baptist  Church.  In  his  early  ministry  in  I 
Philadelphia,  Staughton  usually  preached  four  times  on  Sunday,  f 
and  he  was  also  a  faithful  pastor,  visiting  the  sick  and  the  poor  | 
and  comforting  those  in  distress.  In  the  summer  of  1807  there  r 
was  an  epidemic  of  influenza  in  Philadelphia,  and  ten  thousand  ! 
people  were  sick.  Staughton  also  gave  much  time  while  at  the  , 
First  Church  to  teaching  privately  young  men  who  were  , 
preparing  for  the  ministry.  And  he  was  often  invited  to  preach  ' 
in  other  churches. 

In  1811  there  arose  a  certain  discontent  with  Staughton  in 
the  First  Church.  He  resigned  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  I 
Sanson  Street  Church,  which  had  been  organised  at  the  beginning 
of  that  year  with  ninety-one  members.  His  letter  of  resignation 
would  indicate  that  he  had  been  accused  of  trying  to  make  his 
■church  too  English.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  second  war 
broke  out  between  England  and  the  States  in  1812.  The  trouble 
was  not  serious,  but  Staughton  feared  that  if  he  stayed  there 
might  be  a  division  in  the  church.  In  accepting  the  pastorate  of 
Sanson  Street  Church  he  stipulated  that,  as  his  health  was  not 
robust,  and  as  he  had  many  other  duties,  he  should  preach  only 
twice  on  Sunday.  This  new  church  grew  and  soon  had  to  put 
up  a  building  costing  $40,000  (about  £8,000),  which  was  a  large  j 
sum  of  money  for  that  time.  Although  a  Calvinist  in  theology,  ! 
lie  strove  earnestly  to  persuade  sinners  to  accept  Christ.  He 
was  greatly  loved  by  young  people.  It  was  his  custom  to  preach 
a  special  sermon  to  tliem  once  a  year.  Many  students  in  the 
schools  in  Philadelphia,  and  especially  medical  students,  came  to 
hear  him  preach. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  things  he  was  doing  besides 
preaching.  He  ivas  active  in  promoting  Sunday  Schools.  He 
organised  a  society  among  women  to  supply  Bibles  to  poor 
families.  Once  more  we  find  him  and  his  wife  running  a  school, 
this  time  for  young  women.  In  1812  he  helped  organise  a  Baptist 
Education  Society  to  help  train  young  men  for  the  ministry. 

Leaving  England  did  not  diminish  his  interest  in  missions. 
Some  of  the  missionaries  going  to  and  coming  from  Serampore 
passed  through  Philadelphia.  Staughton  entertained  these 
missionaries  and  introduced  them  to  others.  He  was  instrumental 
in  collecting  from  Baptists  and  others  $18,000  (about  £3,600) 
for  Carey’s  work.  And  when,  after  the  conversion  of  the  Judsons 
and  Rice  to  Baptist  views,  the  Baptists  of  America  organised  in 
1814  “  The  General  Convention  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in 
the  United  States  ”  to  support  the  work  in  Burma,  Staughton 
was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Convention.  He  was  to  that 
organisation  what  Fuller  was  to  the  B.M.S.  Although  there  were 
not  many  missionaries  to  correspond  with,  many  letters  had  to  be 
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written  to  the  churches  at  home.  In  1817  there  was  an  attack 
on  him  and  his  committee.  An  investigation  was  held,  and 
Staughton  and  the  committee  were  completely  exonerated. 

That  same  year  a  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Convention  for 
_  the  founding  of  a  College  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  denomi- 

I  nation.  The  school  was  to  provide  a  general  education  for  its 

I  students,  whether  lay  or  ministerial.  But  it  was  felt  that  such  a 

r  school  was  especially  needed  to  furnish  educated  pastors  and 

missionaries.  The  Baptist  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia 
I  having  declared  its  willingness  to  co-operate,  and  as  it  was  felt 

I  the  capital  of  the  country  was  the  most  suitable  place  for  such  a 

*  school,  it  was  decided  to  open  the  institution  in  Washington.  It. 

began  in  January,  1822,  with  Staughton  as  its  first  president,  and 
was  called  Columbian  College.  Staughton  moved  to  Washington 
[  in  the  autumn  of  1822.  His  church  sought  to  persuade  him  to 

I  remain  in  Philadelphia.  On  January  10th,  1823,  his  wife  died. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Staughton  soon  won  a  position  of 
honour  in  Washington,  that  period  of  his  life  was  the  saddest 
and  most  trying.  He  was  often  depressed.  He  was  very  sad 
because  of  the  loss  of  his  companion  of  thirty  years.  The  school 
was  attacked  from  time  to  time  by  Baptists  who  did  not  believe 
the  denomination  should  have  a  school,  or  who  found  something 
to  criticise  in  the  teaching  or  management.  It  was  difficult  to 
find  the  money  to  keep  the  College  going.  But  there  were  a  few 
;  lights  as  well  as  many  shadows.  When  Lafayette  was  in 

j,  Washington  he  visited  the  College  and  listened  to  an  address  by 

(Staughton.  He  was  invited  to  deliver  a  memorial  address  upon 
the  deaths  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  And  he  was 
invited  to  preach  at  the  dedication  of  a  church  in  Trenton,  N.J. 
After  a  few  years  he  decided  to  give  up  the  struggle,  and  resigned 
I  as  head  of  the  College.  The  school  closed  for  a  short  time,  but 
later  opened  again.* 

On  August  27th,  1829,  he  married  Miss  Anna  C.  Peale,  of 
Philadelphia.  That  same  year  he  accepted  a  call  to  become  the 
president  of  'Georgetown  College,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  He 
fell  ill  soon  afterwards  and  never  reached  his  new  post.  He  died 
in  Washington  on  December  12th,  1829,  being  a  little  less  than 
sixty  years  old.  Former  students  and  friends  in  Philadelphia  felt 
he  belonged  to  that  city,  and  his  body  was  taken  there  for  inter¬ 
ment.  In  1834  the  Rev.  James  Welch  and  others  who  knew  him 
and  loved  him  erected  a  suitable  monument  at  his  final  resting- 
place. 

*Oii  account  of  failing  Baptist  support  after  the  division  of  American 
Baptists  into  two  conventions,  Columbian  College  passed  out  of  hands  of  the 
Baptists.  It  later  changed  its  name  to  George  Washington  University.  It 
still  exists  in  Washington  as  an  independent  university. 
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Staughton  was  one  of  the  greatest  Baptist  leaders  in  the 
United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Baptists  of  America.  But  the 
influences  that  made  him  what  he  was  were  those  that  played 
upon  him  in  his  formative  years  in  England.  The  men  who 
formed  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  Kettering  contributed 
most  to  the  formation  of  William  Staughton.  And  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  by  those  who  recommended  him  to  America  was 
abundantly  justified. 

WALTER  O.  LEWIS. 


Narrative  of  Andrew  Leslie,  1823. 

ON  Tuesday,  October  14th,  1823,  at  Coventry,  Andrew  Leslie, 
a  student  from  Bristol  College,  was  designated  for  work  in 
connection  with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  The  service  was 
lengthy  and  evidently  deeply  impressive.  Those  taking  part  ^ 
■included  W.  Hardcastle  of  Dudley,  Francis  Franklin  of  Coventry, 
and  Dr.  John  Ryland.  John  Dyer,  the  junior  Secretary  of  the 
B.M.S.,  asked  questions  of  the  candidate,  as  was  usual  in  those 
days,  and  received  in  reply  “  a  most  interesting  narrative  of  his  ' 
early  life,  together  with  the  confession  of  his  faith.”  This  narra¬ 
tive  has  been  preserved  in  Bristol  College  Library,  and  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Principal,  Dr.  Arthur  Dakin,  we  are  able  to 
print  it  in  full. 

It  may  be  well  to  precede  it  by  stating  that  Andrew  Leslie 
married  the  fourth  daughter  of  Francis  Franklin,  and  that  on 
October  30th  he  and  his  wife  embarked  for  India.  The  journey 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  occupied  seven  months,  and  they 
acquired  the  language  on  the  long  voyage.  Andrew  Leslie  first 
laboured  at  Monghyr  for  seventeen  years,  and,  following  an 
■extended  furlough  in  England,  arrived  again  in  India  in  December, 
1842,  to  undertake  the  pastorate  of  Circular  Road  Church, 
Calcutta,  which  he  retained  until  his  retirement  in  June,  1865.  In 
writing  of  him  after  his  death,  the  Frimd  of  India  said,  “  he  was 
known  as  the  ablest  preacher  among  the  Baptists  in  India,  and  as 
one  of  their  most  zealous  missionaries.  To  the  fervid  spirit  of 
his  country  [Scotland]  he  added  the  grace  of  a  masterly  English 
style,  and  the  ability  of  an  elegant  scholarship.”  He  died  on  July 
.24th,  1870. 


SJ.  P. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  grounds  have  you  for,  thinking  you  are  a  Christian? 

In  considering  the  various  events  of  my  life,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  mention  any  one  particular  circumstance  as  the  means 
in  the  hand  of  God  of  my  conversion.  From  my  earliest  years  I 
had  been  much  accustomed  to  reading,  having  been  sent  to  School 
when  I  should  suppose  I  was  little  more  than  three  years  of  age, 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  I  gained  very  early,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  many  of  the  principal  truths  of  revelation. 

Nothing  however  like  a  religious  impression  was  produced  on 
my  mind  till  after  my  ninth  or  tenth  year  when  I  entered  as  a 
scholar  for  religious  instruction  in  one  of  our  Sabbath  Evening 
Schools  in  Edinburgh.  In  that  School  my  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  was  greatly  increased  and  altho  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  thing  like  the  work  of  conversion  was  effected 
in  me  during  the  pe'riod  of  my  attendance  there  yet  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I  firmly  believe  that  the  foundation  of 
all  I  may  have  experienced  in  the  divine  life  was  laid  whilst  I 
was  in  the  capacity  of  a  Sabbath  Evening  School  Scholar.  As, 
Sir,  I  consider  my  admission  into  the  Sabbath  Evening  School  to 
'have  constituted  a  new  era  in  my  life  you  will  bear  with  me 
whilst  I  state  to  you  circumstances  connected  with  that  evening 
upon  which  I  never  can  think  without  mingled  feelings  of  wonder 
and  gratitude.  One  Sabbath  evening  along  with  some  others  of 
my  youthful  companions  I  had  gone  into  the  Street  in  order  no 
doubt  to  amuse  myself  in  profaning  the  Sacred  day.  Whilst  so 
engaged  our  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by  the  singing  of 
the  Scholars  in  one  of  these  Schools.  Being  curious  to  know  who 
and  what  was  going  on  within  I  drew  near  to  the  door,  whilst,  I 
think  my  companions  stood  at  a  distance. 

Busily  engaged  listening  to  the  youthful  voices,  some 
unknown  but  friendly  individual  happening  to  go  into  the  School, 
took  hold  of  my  hand  and  drew  me  in  along  with  him,  whilst  the 
others  who  were  with  me  were  left  without — and  some  of  them, 
persons  dear  to  me,  are  till  this  day  still  without,  being  far  from 
God  and  far  from  righteousness.  Never  shall  I  forget  what  I 
saw  and  heard  at  that  time.  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
both  Teachers  and  Scholars — and  was  greatly  surprised  at  what 
I  heard  the  lattef  repeat  and  the  former  explain.  What  was 
called  the  task  for  the  evening  was  part  of  the  xxviith  Chapter 
of  Matthew — and  the  subject  explained  and  illustrated  was,  of 
course,  the  Saviour  and  his  sufferings.  Well  I  remember  how 
deeply  my  attention  was  rivetted.  I  had  often  read  and  heard  of 
this  Jesus,  but  strange  as  it  may  appear,  of  his  sufferings  and  the 
cause  of  them  I  was  entirely  ignorant.  Pleased  with  the  scene  of 
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the  Evening  I  committed  to  memory  in  the  course  of  the  week  the 
task  appointed  for  the  following  Sabbath  night,  went  to  the 
School,  stood  up  unsolicited,  and  repeated  the  task  with  the  other 
Scholars,  asked  that  my  name  might  be  enrolled  amongst  their 
number,  and  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards  became  a  regular 
attendant.  Here  it  was,  Sir,  as  I  have  already  stated  to  you,  that 
the  basis  of  all  I  may  have  felt  in  Christianity  Was  laid.  The 
habits  of  reading  and  repeating  the  Scriptures,  of  perusing 
religious  Books,  and  of  attending  regularly  at  the  House  of  God, 
and  I  may  add  of  praying,  were  principally  observed.  When  T 
think  of  this.  Sir,  I  wonder  at  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing 
grace  of  God  to  me  a  Sinner,  and  this  especially  when  I  think  of 
those  that  were  with  me  on  that  memorable  Sabbath  Evening 
when  I  first  entered  the  School,  how  that  I  have  been  taken  and 
they  are  as  yet  left,  and  never  I  think  shall  I  fail  to  remember 
whilst  recollection  remains,  the  affectionate  manner,  and  some  of 
the  earnest  addresses  of  our  beloved  Teacher.  There  were  none 
of  us  who  could  doubt  of  the  importance  of  religion  whilst  he 
talked  to  us.  His  heart  was  always  full  on  the  subject,  and  his 
endeavours  to  make  us  understand  the  Scriptures  were  many,  and 
condescending  and  ardent.  And  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  that, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  his  addresses  won  their  way  to  the 
hearts  of  many  of  my  School  fellows  as  well  as  my  own,  some 
of  whom  I  believe  have  gone  to  heaven  to  wait  his  arrival  there, 
and  some  I  yet  know  are  walking  with  Christ  upon  the  earth. 

The  next  particular  event  in  my  life  connected  with  my 
religious  history,  was  my  being  sent  to  learn  the  printing  business 
at  the  early  period  of  between  11  and  12  years  of  age,  an  event 
big  with  the  most  disasterous  circumstances  to  me,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view.  And  here.  Sir,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  if  I 
do  not  recollect  the  event  of  my  going  to  a  Sabbath  School  with¬ 
out  wonder  and  gratitude,  I  cannot  think  of  the  period  to  which 
I  now  refer  without  shame  and  confusion  of  face.  Before  I  went 
to  my  business,  if  I  might  not  have  been  called  a  religious  youth, 
yet,  I  think,  I  might  have  been  called  a  moral  one.  I  was  particu¬ 
larly  distinguished  for  good  behaviour  and  correctness  at  School, 
i  was  diligent  and  regular  in  my  attendance  at  meeting  and  I 
think  I  prayed  often.  But  alas,  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  took 
place  before  I  completed  my  13th  year.  The  workmen  in  the 
printing  office  where  I  was  placed  were  men  of  no  religious 
principle,  and  I  soon  found  by  woeful  experience  that  I  could  not 
remain  amongst  them  unpolluted,  and  that  “  evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners.”  I  think  that  there  was  very  little  that 
was  bad  that  I  did  not  soon  learn.  I  can  remember  often  going 
home  to  my  father’s  house  from  amongst  them  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  walking  the  streets  with  them  where  my  conduct  was 
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too  bad  to  be  described  to  this  audience,  and  I  remember  once 
being  sunk  so  low  in  deplorable  wickedness  that  I  actually  in  the 
presence  of  many  of  them  took  up  the  Bible,  read  passages  from 
it,  and  then  held  them  to  ridicule  as  absurdities  and  nonsense.  I 
was  indeed  awfully  depraved.  I  engaged  in  Gaming — I  remember 
uttering  Oaths  tho  I  did  this  but  seldom.  I  forsook  wholly  every¬ 
place  of  worship.  In  a  word,  I  was  on  the  broad  road  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  O  had  not  the  Almighty  rescued  me  from  the  depths  of 
wickedness  into  which  I  had  fallen  he  alone  can  tell  where  I 
should  at  this  moment  have  been.  So  very  far  was  I  from  the 
ways  of  righteousness  that  I  have  been  frequently  reminded  by 
various  individuals  since  I  began  to  think  of  religion,  of  what  I 
formerly  was.  I  was  an  unjust  and  an  ungovernable  apprentice, 
so  much  so  that  I  remember  my  master  once  threatening  to  put  me 
in  prison,  and  another  time  his  calling  me  before  him  and  reading 
to  me  my  indentures  in  presence  of  two  witnesses  and  justly 
charging  me  with  flagrant  breaches  of  them.  And  I  was  yet  more 
wicked  than  all  this  and  wicked  too  in  a  way  which  now  grieves 
me  more  than  all  the  other  acts  of  my  life.  I  was  a  disobedient 
and  cruel  Son. 

I  lost  all  respect  for  an  affectionate  mother,  a  mother  who 
had  been  kind  to  me  beyond  what  I  can  tell,  and  remember  more 
-  than  once  grieving  her  with  the  most  insulting  and  unbecoming 
language.  O  could  I  bring  her  back  I  would  mourn  before  her 
again  and  weeping  ask  her  full  forgiveness.  But  she  is  gone  to 
return  no  more.  During  this  period,  too,  I  was  twice  within  a 
step  of  death,  once  of  being  drowned  whilst  bathing,  and  another 
time  of  being  killed  by  a  coach.  But  I  thought  not  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  nor  of  the  deliverances  wrought  by  his  hand — so 
hardened  was  I  in  sin.  Still,  however,  while  thus  so  deeply 
immersed  in  such  awful  depravity,  a  depravity  which  lasted  from 
before  my  12th  to  nearly  my  16th  year,  I  was  often  the  subject  of 
the  most  acute  pangs  of  spirit.  The  instructions  received  at  the 
Sabbath  School  could  not  be  obliterated  from  my  mind,  and  never 
did  they  come  in  such  vivid  recollections  before  me,  as  at  the 
close  of  a  Sabbath  dajr  which  may  have  been  violated  with  v/icked 
companions,  a  sin  which  I  was  prone  to  commit.  Frequently  have 
I  sat  down  when  the  shades  of  the  sacred  evening  had  drawn 
themselves  around  me  and  been  ready  to  cry  as  if  mourning  the 
departure  of  a  beloved  friend,  whom  I  could  never  bring  back. 
Willingly  would  I  have  given  anything  that  I  might  live  it  over 
again ;  and  my  resolutions  were  strong  that  if  spared  till  another 
Sabbath  my  conduct  would  be  different.  But  alas !  my  vows  were 
like  the  morning  cloud  and  like  the  early  dew  which  soon  passeth 
away.  When  the  next  Sabbath  arrived  I  was  the  same  if  not 
worse  than  before. 
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One  circumstance  occurred  which  made  me  think  very 
seriously  about  my  conduct  in  this  respect,  and  that  was  a  fall 
which  I  had  when  wickedly  violating  one  of  those  sacred  days — 
which  displaced  a  bone  in  one  of  my  arms  and  which  caused  me 
much  pain  as  well  as  galling  reflections. 

The  accusations  of  my  conscience  were  sometimes  beyond 
description  and  I  knew  indeed  the  truth  of  that  Scripture  “  The 
spirit  of  a  man  will  sustain  his  infirmity  but  a  wounded  Spirit  who 
can  bear !  ”  Thus  I  continued  pained,  and  resolving  and  re¬ 
resolving  and  sinning  as  wickedly  as  ever,  till  about  my  15th  ■ 
year  when  a  circumstance  occurred  which  led  me  once  more  to  | 
enter  after  a  long  absence — a  place  of  worship. 

I  had  been  informed  a  private  soldier  in  the  Norfolk  Militia, 
a  regiment  which  was  at  that  time  stationed  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  ■■ 
would  preach  in  his  regimentals  in  the  Methodist  Chapel.  The  I 

circumstance  was  entirely  novel  and  interesting  to  me  and  I 

operated  once  more  to  hear  the  word  of  God  proclaimed.  The  • 
words  of  his  text  were  “  As  I  live  saith  the  Lord  God  I  have  no  t 

pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  H 

his  way  and  live ;  turn  ye,  turn  ye,  from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  f 

will  ye  die.”  The  only  part  of  the  sermon  that  affected  me  was  L 

a  very  pathetic  exclamation  concerning  what  would  be  the  awful  | 
doom  of  Edinburgh  because  of  her  blessings  and  because  of  her  y 
great  wickedness.  I  felt  the  force  of  the  exclamation  and  was  so 
impressed  that  on  going  home,  I  retired  into  a  field  although  the 
night  was  very  dark,  and  began  to  pour  out  anew  my  heart  in 
prayer  to  God — and  I  believe  I  prayed  till  I  was  overcome  with 
fear  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  state  of  my 
own  mind. 

This  event  again  constituted  a  third  era  in  my  religious 
history.  And  although  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  means  of  my 
conversion  to  God,  for  I  continued  some  time  after  this  doing 
very  wickedly,  yet  it  laid  me  again  to  attend  regularly  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  consequently  to  think  more  on  the 
wickedness  of  my  life.  I  had  no  stated  place  of  worship  at  which 
I  attended,  indeed  I  made  it  a  point  with  myself  to  hear  all  the 
varieties  of  Christian  Sects  in  Edinburgh.  And  among  the  many 
places  at  which  I  attended  I  went  very  often  to  hear  the  Sabbath 
Evening  Lecture  at  what  was  called  the  Magdalene  Chapel  and 
which  was  preached  by  tne  Ministers  of  the  different  denomina¬ 
tions  in  that  City.  But  being  one  evening  rather  late  and  being 
very  near  the  Chapel  of  Christopher  Anderson,  an  eminent  Baptist  | 
Minister  there,  I  went  to  hear  him.  After  the  opening  Services  3 
were  finished  he  read  as  his  text  the  solemn  words  “  And  the 
fearful  shall  have  their  part  in  the  Lake  that  bumeth  with  fire 
and  brimstone.”  The  discourse  though  very  affecting  yet  affected 
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me  not,  and  the  only  thing  which  attracted  me  was  the  peculiarly 
interesting  manner  of  the  preacher.  This,  however,  so  freed  itself 
upon  my  mind  that  it  operated  in  leading  me  to  hear  him  again 
and  again,  till  I  became  a  regular  attendant  upon  his  ministry  on 
the  Sabbath  evenings.  And  such  was  the  nature  of  his  ministry 
and  such  were  its  effects  upon  nw  mind,  that,  though  I  was 
attracted  only  with  his  manner  at  first,  yet  when  the  novelty  of 
that  had  passed  away  his  discourses  came  home  with  such  power 
to  my  heart  that  I  have  often  trembled  when  hearing  him. 

I  was  now  completing  my  16th  year  and  now  also  commenced 
under  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Anderson  a  series  of  feelings  painful 
in  the  extreme,  but  which  ended  I  believe  in  my  conversion  to 
God  for  so  deeply  was  I,  at  times,  affected  that  I  Remember 
ceasing  for  almost  days  together  speaking  to  my  own  friends. 
My  impressions,  however,  though  deeper  than  ever  before,  were 
often  transitory.  After  hearing  Mr.  Anderson  they  would  almost 
invariably  have  continued  almost  all  the  Monday  and  the  Tuesday, 
and  often  times  till  the  Wednesday,  yet  it  was  as  invariably  the 
case  that  the  last  three  days  of  the  week  were  spent  in  my  former 
habits  6f  wickedness.  Never,  perhaps,  could  there  be  a  greater 
contrast,  than  there  was  between  my  conduct  in  the  former  and 
latter  parts  of  the  week.  But  this  could  not  continue  always. 
The  impressions  received  under  Mr.  Anderson’s  ministry  were 
too  strong  and  acute  to  allow  for  any  length  of  time  these  extremes 
of  reformation  and  depravation.  My  crimes  and  my  punishment 
began  to  have  greater  command  over  my  heart  and  the  horrors  of 
spirit  that  were  the  consequence  began  to  be  insupportable. 
Nothing  I  saw  would  do  but  decision  in  Religion :  and  I  was 
therefore  compelled  to  give  up  my  evil  practices  and  attend  to 
the  commands  of  God.  In  consequence  of  this  decision,  there 
began  a  seriousness  in  religion  that  was  carried  to  an  extreme, 
as  much,  if  not  more  so,  than  I  had  been  extremely  wicked.  I 
was  early  and  late  at  religion,  for  often  did  I  retire  in  the  dark 
night  into  the  fields  and  other  retired  places  to  pray  to  God.  I 
rose  very  early  in  the  morning  and  went  away  to  similar  spots  in 
order  to  read  the  Bible  and  engage  in  devotional  acts. 

I  was  sincerely  sorry  if  ever  I  found  myself  at  any  time  very 
joyful.  I  could  endure  nothing  like  innocent  pleasantry.  I  gave 
away  almost  every  fraction  of  money  I  at  any  time  possessed  for 
religious  purposes.  In  a  word  I  was  strict,  austere  and  gloomy. 
Wrapt  up  in  myself  I  communicated  my  feelings  to  none.  I  had 
formed  no  religious  acquaintance  and  actually  knew  not  a  pious 
soul  to  whom  I  could  tell  the  impressions  of  my  mind.  But  in  all 
this  I  knew  not  Christ.  I  indeed  knew  myself  to  be  a  sinner,  but 
him  I  knew  not  as  th^  Saviour  of  sinners.  Burdens  heavy  to  be 
borne  did  I  lay  upon  myself  but  instead  of  becoming  more  happy 
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I  became  more  melancholy  and  my  health  being  then  very  much 
on  the  decline  I  was  often  very  miserable.  Gloom  seemed  to  have 
taken  up  a  continual  abode  in  my  soul.  However  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  God  had  mercy  upon  me  by  raising  up  a  young  man,  a 
member  then  of  Mr.  Innes’s  Church  of  Edinburgh  but  now  a 
preacher  in  America,  who  observing  my  circumstances  began  to 
speak  kindly  unto  me.  He  took  me  to  his  home  with  him,  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  several  religious  friends  and  dealt  most  affectionately 
and  tenderly  with  me.  Had  he  not  been  raised  up  at  this  time 
in  my  behalf  I  know  not  what  would  have  been  the  consequences 
of  my  melancholy  state  of  mind.  Amongst  others  to  whom  he 
introduced  me,  he  pointed  me  out  to  Mr,  Innes,  and  got  him  to 
ask  me  to  come  and  converse  with  him  which  I  did.  Mr.  Innes 
entered  very  feelingly  into  my  circumstances,  and  as  I  had  for 
some  time  attended  his  ministry  perhaps  principally  through  my 
attachment  to  this  young  man  and  others  of  his  members  to  whom 
I  had  been  introduced,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any  desire  to  join 
the  Church.  I  immediately  shrunk  from  the  question,  and  told 
him  that  I  thought  myself  very  unfit  to  become  a  member  of  a 
Church  owing  to  my  ignorance  and  sinfulness.  He  immediately 
replied  to  me,  that  all  the  knowledge  and  fitness  requisite  for  this 
was  that  we  saw  ourselves  to  be  lost  sinners  and  Christ  to  be  the 
only  Saviour.  I  made  no  reply  but  on  rising  to  leave  him,  he 
made  me  kneel  down  with  him  and  prayed  for  me  in  a  manner 
which  deeply  affected  my  heart  and  drew  my  affections  towards 
him.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  way  in  which  he  noticed  my  circum¬ 
stances  as  it  regarded  the  difficulties  with  which  I  had  to  contend 
in  following  Christ.  Taking  into  consideration  what  Mr.  Innes 
said  to  me  concerning  the  qualifications  of  Church  membership, 
and  wishing  to  enjoy  more  intimately  the  fellowship  of  Christians, 
and  believing  it  to  be  a  duty  to  make  a  profession  of  attachment 
to  Christ,  and  thinking  that  I  both  saw  and  knew  myself  to  be  a 
Sinner  and  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  only  Saviour  I,  in  a  very  short 
time  afterwards,  made  known  to  him  my  wish  to  join  his  Church. 
With  much  kindly  feeling  I  was  received  in  amongst  them  and 
truly  enjoyed  their  fellowship. 

This  took  place  about  a  month  after  I  had  completed  my 
17th  year.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  I  had  not  as  yet  received 
peace  to  my  wounded  mind.  I  knew  and  felt  myself  to  be  a  great 
sinner,  and  I  knew  Christ  to  be  the  only  Saviour,  but  my  views 
of  the  plan  of  mercy  were  as  yet  dark  and  confused  and  my  soul 
was  as  yet  in  consequence  in  trouble  and  in  sorrow.  Never  could 
I  sit  down  at  the  Lord’s  Table  without  great  fear  and  great  gloom. 
To  me  it  was  always  a  place  of  dispeace  and  not  of  consolation. 
My  religion  was  as  yet  to  me  the  cause  of  great  unhappiness  of 
mind  and  I  could  tell  my  distress  to  none.  But  the  Lord  looked 
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with  compassion  upon  me,  and  helped  me  out  of  my  distresses. 
By  little  and  little  I  was  led,  first  under  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
Innes  and  afterwards  under  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  of 
Glasgow  (to  which  place  I  was  removed  in  consequence  of  busi¬ 
ness)  to  understand  the  Gospel  and  to  feel  its  suitableness  to  my 
circumstances.  I  was  always  looking  at  my  conduct  and  into  my 
own  heart  for  evidences  of  my  Christianity,  but  the  more  I  looked 
the  more  wickedness  I  saw  and  the  farther  I  felt  myself  removed 
from  peace,  and  it  was  not  until  my  attention  was  turned  off  from 
myself  and  fixed  upon  Christ  through  the  ministry  of  these  two 
good  and  able  men,  especially  that  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  that  I  under¬ 
stood  what  was  meant  by  peace  and  joy  in  believing.  Their 
Churches  were  indeed  nurseries  to  me — places  which  I  shall 
remember  till  Life’s  latest  hour. 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  my  soul  rests  upon  the  finish’d  work 
of  Christ.  I  have  had  many  dark  and  gloomy  periods  since  I 
first  entered  upon  the  Christian  journey,  and  many  declensions  in 
heart  from  God,  but  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  no  grace  of  the 
Spirit  ever  was  in  exercise  in  my  breast  which  is  not  in  exercise 
there  now.  And  I  therefore  wish  to  go  forth  and  make  known 
to  the  perishing  heathen  the  riches  of  the  grace  of  him  who  had 
mercy  upon  me  a  miserable  sinner,  and  redeemed  me  from  the 
Pit  of  destruction. 

II.  IV hat  reasons  have  you  for  thinking  that  you  are  called  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Heathen? 

With  regard  to  any  peculiar  qualifications  or  any  thing  like 
ani  internal  monitor  telling  me  that  it  is  my  duty  to  go  to  the 
Heathens  I  can  make  no  pretensions.  Indeed  I  hardly  understand 
what  is  meant  by  a  Call  and  I  have  not  been  without  many  doubts 
whether  I  were  not  running  without  being  sent.  However  I  can 
at  times  think  and  do  fondly  hope  that  God  has  sent  me  into  his 
vineyard.  A  few  circumstances  however  I  think  it  right  to  state 
in  answer  to  your  question  as  connected  with  my  coming  into  the 
ministry  and  especially  as  connected  with  the  work  to  which  I 
hope  now  to  be  designated,  but  I  do  not  wish  you  to  think  Sir,  that 
I  place  any  dependence  upon  them  as  constituting  what  is  styled 
a  Call  to  preach  the  Gospel.  And  I  do  this  for  the  following 
reason,  viz.,  that  I  have  known  the  same  circumstances  connected 
with  other  individuals,  excepting  that  their  applications  to  be 
brought  into  the  ministry  were  rejected  and  mine  was  received. 
And  when  I  call  to  recollection  the  many  instances  of  individuals 
whose  applications  have  been  received  but  who  have  shown 
afterwards  by  their  conduct  that  their  vocation  was  not  to  preach 
Christ  I  cannot  place  the  least  dependance  upon  the  circumstance 
of  my  being  thought  by  others  a  person  fitted  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
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I  believe  Sir  that  it  is  the  case  with  most  young  persons  when  they 
first  see  the  value  of  the  'Gospel  to  wish  to  be  the  instruments  of 
making  it  known  to  others.  And  such  was  the  case  with  me  :  only 
it  was  with  me  as  it  is  not  with  all,  that  the  first  desire  which  I 
can  recollect  having  with  regard  to  preaching  the  'Gospel  was  to 
preach  it  to  the  Heathens.  Sometime,  I  think  before  my  16th  year 
when  I  had  just  begun  to  be  so  deeply  impressed  with  religion, 

I  went  to  hear  Dr.  Waugh  of  London  and  Mr.  Slalterie  of 
Chatham  preach,  who  had  come  to  Edinburgh  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  When  I  entered  the  Chapel 
I  lifted  up  one  of  a  number  of  printed  papers  which  were  distri¬ 
buted  in  the  seats  and  which  contained  an  account  of  the  deplor¬ 
able  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  Countries  in  the 
world,  specifying  the  various  numbers  of  Jews,  Christians, 
Mahammedans  and  Pagans. 

The  information  to  me  was  totally  new,  and  feeling  surprised 
at,  and  impressed  with  what  I  read,  the  desire  almost  immediately 
or  shortly  after  sprung  up  within  my  breast — Could  I  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  benefit  of  this  overpowering  number  of  men? 
Thinking  what  I  could  do  it  occurred  to  me  that  as  I  was  a 
printer  I  could  go  and  help  to  print  the  Bibles  and  other  religious 
books  that  were  translating  into  the  various  languages  of  the 
world.  From  that  day  the  desire  never  was  extinguished  in  my 
breast  although  many  circumstances  occurred  to  quench  it. 

Almost  a  year  after  I  had  joined  the  Church  I  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Innes  my  earnest  wish  to  make  known  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathens  and  also  to  help  in  printing  the  Bible  for  them.  He, 
however,  although  he  encouraged  me  in  my  desires  did  not  see  fit 
to  take  any  speedy  steps  to  get  me  engaged  in  such  a  cause.  No 
doubt  he  had  his  reasons  for  doing  so.  Perhaps  he  thought  me  too 
young  and  unexperienced  and,  if  he  did  so,  I  think  now  that  he 
was  right  in  so  thinking.  About  a  year  after  I  had  express’d  my 
wish  to  Mr.  Innes  my  business  rendered  it  necessary  that  I  should 
go  and  reside  in  Glasgow  and,  as  I  was  totally  unknown  there,  and 
as  Mr.  Innes  had  not  done  anything  to  bring  me  forward,  my 
hopes  of  ever  being  permitted  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathens 
were  almost  destroy’d.  Providence,  however,  having  quite  un¬ 
expectedly  directed  my  way  to  a  circle  of  the  excellent  of  the 
Earth  and  to  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  I  found  myself  under 
a  preacher  I  enjoyed  and  amongst  friends  whom  I  loved.  My 
desire  began  to  revive  and  I  ventured  to  express  it  to  an  individual 
who  approved  of  it  and  who  introduced  me  to  Dr.  Steadman  and 
Mr.  Kinghom  when  they  came'  to  Glasgow  in  the  year  1818  to 
preach  in  behalf  of  this  Mission.  They  however  said  nothing  to 
encourage  or  disencourage  me  in  my  proposal,  yet  I  hoped  they 
would  mention  my  application  when  they  returned  to  England. 
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Whether  they  did  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  waited  patiently  for 
almost  another  twelvemonth  and  nothing  was  done.  I  began 
almost  to  despair  again.  Amongst  other  friends  with  whom  I 
became  acquainted  almost  immediately  after  I  went  to  Glasgow 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wadrow,  Independent  Minister  in  Carlisle,  but 
who  was  studying  at  that  time  at  the  University  here.  We  became 
very  intimately  acquainted  with  each  other  and  even  agreed  to 
live  with  each  other  which  we  did  as  long  as  either  of  us  lived  in 
Glasgow.  Of  course  I  mentioned  my  desire  to  him  and  he 
repeated  it  again  to  Dr.  Wardlaw  who  immediately  interested 
himself  in  the  circumstance  and  wrote  in  my  behalf  to  Dr.  Ryland, 
and  I  believe.  Sir,  [Mr.  Dyer]  you  answered  the  letter.  You 
know  the  result.  I  was  called  to  England  to  spend  some  time 
in  preparation  at  Bristol  Academy.  Since  I  have  been  here,  you 
know.  Sir,  I  have  been  the  subject  of  many  doubts  as  to  whether 
it  was  my  duty  to  go  as  a  missionary  or  stay  at  home.  In 
moments  of  depression  my  spirits  have  sunk  in  the  prospect ;  and 
in  the  contemplation  of  leaving  all  in  this  Country  I  have  had 
many  painful  feelings.  But  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  here 
my  shrinking  has  been  but  momentary,  and  they  have  only  been 
when  I  have  lost  sight  of  the  millions  of  my  perishing  fellow  men 
and  the  Glory  of  my  Redeemer.  I  feel.  Sir,  that  if  I  were  to 
desist  from  going  to  the  Heathen  I  should  be  unhappy.  It  is  a 
path  which  approves  itself  to  my  own  conscience.  I  believe  it  is 
to  be  the  Will  of  God  concerning  me,  and  I  do  with  the  greatest 
willingness  determine  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  Christ.  I  am 
grieved  now  that  ever  I  should  have  felt  the  least  reluctance  to 
go  far  hence  to  the  Gentiles  but  reluctant  feelings  now  no  longer 
exist,  and  I  will  go  if  you  will  send  me,  for  my  spirit  indeed  is 
willing  though  in  the  prospect  of  bidding  you  all  farewell  my 
flesh  is  weak. 

III.  IVhat  are  those  Doctrines  you  believe  and  intend  to  Preach  f 
To  give  a  lengthened  detail  of  the  doctrines  which  I  believe 
and  intend  to  preach  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  especially 
when  I  know  that  if  I  give  you  a  few  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
essential* truths  of  the  Bible  you  will  be  satisfied  as  to  a  knowledge 
of  my  sentiments  in  general.  As  I  stated  to  you  in  answering 
your  first  question  that  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  period  and  after 
suffering  much  depression  that  I  attained  clear  views  of  the  way 
of  Salvation — at  least  views  which  brought  peace  to  my  Soul — 
so  it  has  been  thro  a  number  of  painful  exercises  of  mind  that 
I  have  been  brought  to  see  the  correctness  of  many  other  Truths 
revealed  in  the  Bible.  That  you  may  be  satisfied  that  my  opinions 
are  founded  on  conviction  I  will  in  stating  them  recall  a  few 
circumstances  connected  with  my  being  brought  to  embrace  them. 
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Being  accustomed  at  the  Sabbath  evening  School  to  an  exercise 
which  is  common  in  Scotland  that  of  proving  the  Different 
Doctrines  by  passages  of  Scripture  the  habit  of  receiving  no 
Doctrine  but  on  evidence  was  very  early  engendered  in  my  mind, 
a  habit  good  in  itself  but  very  often  painful  in  its  exercises. 

When  I  began  after  a  long  absence  to  attend  places  of  t 
Worship  again,  I  made  it  a  point  tho  only  15  or  16  years  of  age  ' 
to  hear  as  I  have  already  stated  to  you  nearly  every  denomination 
of  Ministers  in  Edinburgh  and  as  far  as  I  could  to  ascertain  the 
various  points  on  which  they  differed.  Amongst  others  on  whom 
I  attended  I  went  very  often  to  an  Universalist  and  Socinian 
place  of  worship  where  I  drank  deep  of  the  former  doctrine  the 
arguments  for  which  appearing  to  me  to  be  in  unison  with  the 
best  feelings  of  my  nature — to  render  the  character  of  the  Divine 
Being  amiable  and  lovely  and  to  accord  with  the  statements  given 
in  the  Bible.  I  listened  to  the  greater  part  of  a  course  of  Lectures 
on  the  subject. 

I  examined  I  think  every  passage  of  which  I  had  any  know-  j| 
ledge  that  bore  upon  the  doctrines  and  conversed  and  disputed  [ 
with  whomsoever  I  could  find  who  would  converse  or  dispute  r 
with  me  on  the  topic — and  the  result  was  that  I  became  as  far  i 
as  I  could  be  a  confirmed  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  Universal 
restoration.  Shortly  after  this  I  began  to  attend  Mr.  Anderson’s  ' 
ministry  and  consequently  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  Sin.  Having 
felt  this  and  knowing  that  there  was  nothing  of  what  I  knew 
amongst  the  Universalists  that  would  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  my 
wounded  mind — and  knowing  also  that  I  had  never  seen  anything 
among  them  like  repentance  and  walking  holily  with  God  (for  I 
wag  acquainted  with  some  of  them)  I  began  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
their  system  and  indeed  felt  almost  persuaded  that  it  must  be 
wrong.  Mr.  Anderson’s  preaching  too  led  me  to  read  my  Bible 
in  a  different  way  to  what  they  had  done  and  I  consequently  saw 
things  in  a  different  light.  Nevertheless  the  struggles  of  mind  I 
experienced  before  I  could  part  with  my  former  notions  were  very 
very  severe.  Some  of  the  arguments  for  Universal  Restoration 
gave  way  almost  as  soon  as  I  began  to  doubt  and  tho  I  became 
convinced  of  the  error  of  the  system  yet  others  of  its  arguments 
troubled  me  much,  and  would  come  in  at  times  like  a  flood  upon 
my  soul. 

A  Sermon  however  preached  by  Mr.  Simmons  (a  Baptist 
Minister  somewhere  in  England  at  this  time  but  who  was  studying 
at  that  time  in  Edinburgh)  from  John  iii.  36  did  much  to  set  my 
mind  at  rest  on  this  point.  Since  then  I  have  examined  afresh  the 
Lectures  I  heard  preached  on  the  subject  in  Edinburgh  and  which 
were  afterwards  published,  and  tho  I  should  be  sincerely  glad  if 
the  Doctrine  were  true  (for  the  thought  to  me  is  truly  awful  of 
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millions  of  my  fellow  creatures  being  tormented  eternally)  yet,  Sir, 

I  feel  that  I  must  bend  to  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  Scripture 
on  this  topic.  I  calmly  acquiesce  in  the  decision  and  judgment  of 
God. 

A  few  months  after  I  joined  the  Church  I  was  seriously  led 
to  entertain  doubts  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
Bible  and  was  brought  into  such  a  state  of  mind  that  I  could 
hardly  pray.  I  had  doubted  before  of  the  correctness  of  the 
opinions  of  men  respecting  what  were  the  truths  of  Scripture  but 
I  had  never  before  doubted  the  truth  of  the  Bible  itself.  This  to 
me  was  a  new  mental  trial.  I  sat  down  to  examine  the  subject 
and  after  much  pondering  and  much  writing  my  doubts  thro  the 
mercy  of  God  gave  way  to  what  I  then  considered  to  be  irresistible 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  and  peace 
was  again  ushered  to  my  mind.  From  that  time  till  some  time 
after  I  went  to  study  at  Bristol  I  do  not  remember  ever  having 
had  any  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Revelation.  But  whilst  there  being 
led  to  think  more  closely  on  different  subjects  and  becoming  more 
conversant  with  the  arguments  for  infidelity  my  faith  gave  way 
again  and  my  mind  was  brought  into  such  a  state  that  I  thought 
I  must  give  up  having  anything  to  do  with  the  Ministry,  and  leave 
the  Academy.  I  remember  once,  while  in  this  state  having  had  to 
preach;  when  I  preached  not  because  I  believed  what  I  was 
preaching  was  true,  but  because  I  tho’t  such  sentiments  constituted 
the  religion  of  the  people  and  I  might  as  well  occupy  their  time 
in  telling  them  what  they  tho’t  they  believed  as  otherwise,  and 
likewise  because  I  could  get  no  one  at  that  time  to  preach  for  me. 

However  the  effect  of  such  a  state  of  mind  was,  that  I  was 
led  to  sit  down  afresh  and  thoroughly  to  examine  the  evidence  of 
Christianity.  And,  Sir,  my  conviction  now  is,  not  only  that  a 
necessity  for  revelation  exists,  but  that  a  revelation  actually  does 
exist,  and  that  it  is  no  other  than  that  book  in  our  possession  called 
the  Bible.  I  have  to  some  degree  examined  the  claims  of  other 
books  to  inspiration,  such  as  the  Koran  and  the  Hindoo  writings 
and  my  firm  conviction  is,  that  all  the  evidence  adduced  for  their 
inspiration  is  weak,  unsatisfactory,  and  erroneous,  and  that  the 
Bible  is  the  only  book  which  I  know  that  I  can  admit  to  be  the 
book  of  God. 

Regarding  what  I  deem  to  be  the  essential  doctrines  of  that 
book  I  will  state  to  you  in  the  words  of  the  confession  of  the  late 
Mr.  Ward ;  a  confession  which  he  delivered  when  he  was  ordained 
as  a  missionary  in  the  year  1799  at  Olney. 

“  The  being  and  attributes  of  God,  The  total  depravity 

of  Man,  free  and  full  Salvation  by  the  Grace  of  God  thro’ 

a  Mediator,  the  deity  of  Christ,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
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in  regeneration,  and  the  final  Salvation  of  Believers,  are 
Doctrines  which  I  believe  and  consider  as  inclusive  of  all 
others.  It  is  the  Doctrine  of  the  Cross  to  which  I  look  for 
success  in  the  Conversion  of  the  Heathen.” 

To  this  confession  I  can  subscribe  with  the  greatest  readiness 
as  what  I  firmly  believe,  and  on  no  article  of  which  do  I  ever 
recollect  entertaining  serious  doubts ;  excepting  it  be  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Deity  of  Christ;  and  I  mention  this,  both  because  I  con¬ 
ceive  it  to  be  important  that  you  should  be  satisfied  with  my  views 
on  this  subject,  as  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  this  point  be  given 
up  every  other  Article  of  my  Confession  will  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  likewise  because  I  know  that  some  persons  have  expressed 
fear  on  my  account,  lest  I  should  ultimately  slide  into  Socinianism. 

Before  I  went  to  Bristol  I  had  thought  very  little  of  the 
Socinian  controversy,  indeed  I  felt  somewhat  afraid  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  for  if  at  any  time  I  happened  to  take  up  any  of  the  Socinian 
writings  (which  was  sometimes  the  case)  my  peace  of  mind 
instantly  departed  and  I  began  to  doubt.  However,  I  did  bring 
myself  to  read  and  think  on  the  subject  and  in  order  to  Understand 
the  controversy  as  well  as  I  could,  I  went  and  heard  one  or  two 
special  lectures  in  defence  of  the  Doctrine,  delivered  by  one  of^ 
their  learned  and  most  eminent  Preachers.  Now  I  know  not  if  the 
arguments  he  adduced  had  any  weight  with  my  mind,  being  such« 
as  had  previously  suggested  themselves  to  my  own  reflections. 
And  altho  in  the  reasonings  of  my  own  breast  I  have  sometimes 
felt  puzzled  on  the  subject,  yet  I  have  felt  it  to  be  invariably  the 
case,  that  when  I  have  taken  up  the  Scriptures  unattended  with 
comments,  or  any  thing  else,  and  read  them  in  their  simple  state 
with  a  wish  to  be  instructed,  that  my  doubts  have  all  been 
dispersed. 

At  one  time  I  felt  so  overpower’d  with  the  mysteriousness 
and  contradictoriness  of  what  is  called  a  Trinity  in  Unity — if  it  be 
proper  to  use  such  terms — that  I  endeavoured  for  some  time  to 
prove  Sabellianism  to  be  true,  but  this  too  the  evidence  in  the 
Scriptures  for  the  opposite  opinion  compelled  me  to  give  up,  and 
I  may  add  likewise  that  in  confirming  me  in  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Deity  of  Christ. 

The  preaching  and  instructions  of  my  esteemed  tutor  Dr. 
Ryland  have  been  peculiarly  useful  to  me.  I  have  often  listened 
to  his  remarks  on  this  subject  with  the  greatest  satisfaction;  as 
remarks  which  were  at  once  judicious,  founded  on  correct 
reasoning  and  calculated  to  remove  every  doubt  from  my  mind. 
And  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  him  not  only  for  these 
instructions,  instructions  truly  valuable  to  me,  but  for  all  the 
instructions  he  has  given  me.  I  deem  it  one  of  the  happiest 
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events  of  my  life  that  I  was  placed  under  the  care  of  such  a  man 
— a  man  whom  I  shall  never  forget,  I  use  no  vain  or  flattering 
words  when  I  say  that  he  has  acted  to  me  as  a  Father,  and  has 
loved  me  as  a  Son.  May  the  Lord  be  with  him  now  he  descends 
the  declivity  of  life  and  when  he  ascends  on  high,  may  his  mantle 
fall  on  me  and  all  his  other  Sons  in  the  ministry  that  we  may  with 
the  same  diligence  and  perseverance  prosecute  that  work  which 
has  been  so  dear  to  his  heart. 

And  now,  my  Dear  Sir,  I  have  endeavoured  to  answer  your 
questions;  whether  to  your  satisfaction  or  not  I  leave  you  to 
determine.  The  Glory  of  Christ  and  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement 
I  intend  to  make  the  grand  theme  of  my  ministration  and  whilst 
I  shall  deem  it  my  duty  when  occasion  demands  to  endeavour  to 
deprive  the  Hindoo  writings  of  the  claims  of  inspiration  which 
they  assume — by  producing  the  irrefragable  and  diversified  evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity,  and  whilst  by  processes  of  reasoning  I  will 
endeavour  to  show  them  the  absurdities  of  Polytheism  and 
Idolatry  and  that  their  sacrifices  and  works  from  their  polluted 
nature  cannot  be  pleasing  to  the  'God  who  made  all  things,  yet  it 
will  be  my  grand  aim  to  lead  them  to  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Pray 
therefore  for  me,  that  this  may  ever  be  the  case,  that  I  may  be 
kept  from  falling  and  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  thro’  my  ministra¬ 
tion  may  run,  have  free  course  and  be  Glorified.  Amen. 
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IF  we  met  in  any  other  than  the  Hebrew  literature  these  stories  of 
the  making  of  woman,  the  talking  serpent,  the  cherubim-sentry, 
the  flame  of  the  sword  turning  every  way  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life,  that  tree  of  life  itself  and  its  sister-tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  we  should  intuitively  know  that  we  were  in  the 
realm,  not  of  the  strictly  historic,  but  of  the  spiritual  imagination 
of  men.  It  is  strange  that,  just  we  because  we  find  them  in  this 
Hebrew  literature,  we  feel  constrained  to  regard  them  as  literally  and 
fixedly  historic. 

We  forget  that  no  race  of  men  has  ever  started  its  literature  with 
the  severely  historic,  but  always  with  either  the  purely  or  the  partly 
imaginative;  just  as  every  child,  reproducing,  as  the  biologists  assure 
us,  in  its  development  the  history  of  the  race,  demands  first  a  sheer 
story,  and  only  later  asks,  “  Is  it  true  ?  ”  and,  later  again  still,  begins 
to  press  its  “  hows  ”  and  “  whys,”  its  scientific  enquiries.  So  why 
should  we  expect  the  earliest  Hebrew  literature  violently  to  contrast 
with  and  to  contradict  all  the  rest?  If  it  did,  that  surely  should  ' 
disturb  and  distress  us  far  more  than  aught  we  meet. 

For  it  is  not  that  the  imaginative  is  an  unfruitful  literary  type. 
Far  from  it.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fount  of  further  literature  and  j 
art.  So,  understood  in  their  true  literary  form,  we  should  give  a 
ready  welcome  to  these  earliest  Hebrew  pages. 

Only,  seeing  that  they  are  the  prelude  to  a  library  of  remarkable 
records  of  the  acts  and  ways  of  God  amongst  men,  we  may  lawfully 
expect  that  they  will  enshrine  profounder  suggestions  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  God  and  man  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  literary 
records  of  any  other  race :  which  is  precisely  what  they  do. 

Their  basic  affirmation  is  that  “  The  Lord  God  formed  man  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life;  and  man  became  living  soul.”  Dust  of  the  ground :  no  evolu¬ 
tionist  could  start  lower :  and  breath  of  the  divine,  a  duality  which 
all  our  experience  confirms. 

Then  the  poet  of  these  pages  proceeds  to  illustrate  man's  living 
soul,  first,  in  his  passion  for  the  vast,  the  limitless,  the  beautiful. 

He  represents  him  as  set  by  the  Lord  God — not  in  a  little  garden 
walled  around — but  in  some  very  lofty  mountain-range  that  might 
be  conceived  as  the  watershed  of  four  mighty  rivers,  such  as  the 
Indus,  the  Nile,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  inclusion  of  the  second  forbids  our  finding  such  a  region  on  our 

maps.  It  is  ideal  geography.  But  the  truth  it  embodies  is  that  the 
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soul  of  man  is  such  that  he  cannot  but  seek  the  spacious  and  the 
majestic,  and  the  lovely.  So  he  adds  that  the  trees  in  this  vast  garden 
were  “  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food,”  as  though  there  was 
an  appetite  of  the  eyes  before  the  craving  of  the  stomach,  all  of 
which  was  to  say  that  man  was  essentially  artist.  Further  to  stress 
this,  he  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  gold,  fine  gold ;  of  bdellium, 
apparently  the  pearl ;  and  of  the  onyx  or  beryl :  as  if  to  say  that 
man  had  such  ardour  for  the  beautiful  that  the  ever-changing  love¬ 
liness  of  mountain-landscape  and  of  trees  that  delighted  the  eyes 
could  not  suffice  him,  but  that  he  was  destined,  at  the  cost  of 
infinite  labour,  to  seek  and  secure  it  in  these  most  enduring  forms. 
This  passion  for  the  boundless  and  the  beauteous  was  the  funda¬ 
mental  expression  of  man’s  soul. 

But  he  was  more  than  Nature’s  admirer  and  lover :  he  was  her 
yoke-fellow  and  husbandman ;  set  in  her  garden,  as  no  other,  “  to 
dress  it  and  to  keep  it,”  to  guard  it  from  tempest,  from  trampling 
of  wild  beast  and  from  weed ;  to  be  its  custodian  and  friend ;  to  find 
things  beautiful  and  fruitful  and  to  cherish  them  into  richer  beauty 
and  bounty;  to  develop  sloes  into  plums,  and  thin  wild  grasses  into 
nutritious  oats  and  barleys  and  wheats.  This  keenness  for  the 
guarding  and  the  bettering  of  things  was  another  indication  of  man’s 
soul. 

And  not  less  his  zeal  for  knowledge,  his  insatiable  powers  of 
observation,  exercising  itself  first,  as  was  only  natural,  on  the  close 
watching  of  beasts  of  the  fields  and  birds;  for  on  noting  and  studying 
every  movement  of  these  depended  so  greatly  his  security  and  food. 
But  these  were  only  the  first  to  absorb  his  critical  attention.  From 
thence  he  advanced,  like  no  other  being  on  this  planet,  to  obser\e 
every  least  thing  that  lay  or  came  within  his  ken,  till  nothing  was 
omitted  nor  hidden  from  his  rivetted  scrutiny.  May  we  not  fairly 
describe  this  as  the  spirit  of  the  scientist?  Moreover,  to  everything 
he  found  and  observed  he  gave  a  name,  according  to  its  character 
and  ways.  He  became  the  coiner  of  fitting,  fact-registering  names, 
the  supreme  linguist.  Nor  did  man  pause  till  he  had  made  an 
appropriate  name  for  both  every  objective  and  every  imagined  thing; 
nor  till  he  had  fashioned  written  as  well  as  oral  language,  whereby 
he  might  pass  on  to  sequent  generations  the  precious  store  of  his 
accumulated  experience.  The  beginning  of  all  this  is  hinted  in  this 
Hebrew  poem,  as  a  further  token  of  man’s  living  soul.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  opening  process  of  what  was  to  become  his  tireless  search 
for  fact  and  truth. 

But  there  was  more.  All  creatures  God  had  made,  even  plants, 
were  gregarious,  social,  sexual.  But  man  needs  and  asks  far  more 
than  all  the  rest.  He  cannot  be  content  with  a  woman.  His 
personality,  his  soul,  is  such  that,  when  faithful  to  himself,  he  craves 
a  wife,  who  shall  not  so  much  be  found  by  him  as  be  brought  to 
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him,  as  it  were  in  his  sleep,  by  very  God ;  who  shall  be  his  completing 
self,  his  real  counterpart;  the  sweetest  romance  and  choicest  blessing 
of  his  life,  for  abiding  fellowship  with  whom  he  will  gladly  leave 
even  his  father  and  mother  and  make  his  new  home.  That  is  to 
say  that  man  has  it  in  him  to  be  the  supreme  lover.  j 

Yet  even  so,  with  grandeur  and  beauty  to  admire  and  to  revere, 
with  exhaustless  work  to  do  for  the  enhancement  of  his  heritage,  with  j 
things  and  thoughts  and  imaginations  of  enthralling  interest  to  study,  f 
with  wife  to  love  and  children  to  nurture,  man  is  so  living  a  soul  [ 
that  far  more  than  even  all  this  is  needed  to  secure  his  satisfaction 
and  peace. 

In  the  gardens  of  all  other  creatures  on  this  planet  there  were 
only  trees  physical,  material,  but  in  man’s  there  are  twin  spiritual 
trees,  which  are  always  central,  “  in  the  midst  of  his  garden,”  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  and  the  tree  of  life;  i.e.  the 
trees  of  conscience  and  the  tree  of  the  eternal  hope.  He  thinks  he 
was  not  made  to  die.  To  the  dust,  from  and  of  which  his  body 
came,  it  will  return,  but  he  believes  that  the  breath  of  the  divine  | 
within  him,  which  is  his  real  self,  will  survive  and  abide.  He  knows 
that  nothing  is  of  such  moment  as  that  he  be  faithful  to  the  biddings 
of  his  inmost  conscience;  for,  if  soever  he  be  disloyal  to  this  regal 
monitor,  the  best  that  is  in  him  begins  to  languish  and  to  die. 

So  the  last  word  concerning  man  is  that  beyond  all  else  he  is  , 
the  mystic,  and  that  he  cannot  be  at  peace  unless  the  Lord  God  walks  ‘ 
with  him  in  his  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  He  is  so  unique 
that  he  can  sin  against  God’s  bounty  and  love,  but,  if  sin  comes  in  | 
at  his  door,  peace  flies  out  of  his  window,  and  he  exiles  himself 
from  his  God-given  paradise.  All  this  is  subtilly  suggested  in  these 
ancient  Hebrew  pages,  and  abides  profoundly  unchallengeable,  no 
matter  what  the  final  historic  and  scientific  findings  of  man’s  earliest 
experience  and  development  may  be.  We  may  justly  claim  that  it 
is  a  not  unworthy  prelude  to  a  library  that  men  have  long  been 
persuaded  contains  a  unique  and  widening  disclosure  of  the  mind 
and  heart  of  God. 


S.  Pearce  Carey. 


The  Cultivation  of  the  Spiritual  Life. 

IT  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  few  benefits  of  the  present  state 
of  world  affairs,  that  the  Church  has  been  shaken  out  of  the  last 
vestiges  of  complacency  and  with  a  shock  brought  up  against  hard 
facts.  Many  of  us  are  for  the  first  time  viewing  the  world  situation 
and  the  position  of  the  Church  with  our  blinkers  off,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  not  very  encouraging.  We  are  justified  in  ignoring  a  great 
deal  of  the  cheap  clap-trap  in  the  popular  Press  about  the  dying 
Church,  but  no  one  who  has  the  cause  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  at 
heart  can  regard  the  position  with  complacency.  Moreover,  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  will  increase  rather  than  decrease  our  problems. 
The  time  of  reconstruction  and  rebuilding  after  the  war  will  be  a 
crucial  one,  for  the  brave  new  world  which  is  to  emerge  may  either 
be  one  which  will  see  the  death  and  burial  of  institutional  Chris¬ 
tianity,  or  one  which  will  see  a  great  step  forward  towards  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

This  period  of  post-war  reconstruction  will,  then,  be  a  critical 
one  for  the  Church,  and  talk  about  it  is  already  in  the  air.  It  is, 
therefore,  timely  that  we  should  remind  ourselves  not  to  be  duped 
by  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  a  “  Christian  Social  Order,”  a  “  Chris¬ 
tian  International  Order,”  “  Christian  Economics  ”  and  so  on,  when 
a  moment’s  thought  will  convince  us  that  you  cannot  have  Christian 
anything  without  Christians.  Moreover,  to  reconstruct  our  national 
or  international  affairs  along  more  enlightened,  humanitarian  lines  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  Christian.  It  is  so  easy  to  forget  that  much  of 
our  social  service  may  be  a  sop  to  an  uneasy  conscience,  and  merely 
a  method  of  evading  our  Christian  duty.  It  is  easy  to  give  a  man 
better  conditions,  but  hard  to  give  him  God,  and  much  of  the  social 
and  relief  work  upon  which  we  have  been  engaged,  although  neces¬ 
sary  and  excellent  in  its  own  way,  brings  uncomfortably  to  my  own 
mind  the  words  of  Studdert  Kennedy.  As  he  thought  about  the 
nick-name  of  “  Woodbine  Willie  ”  which  Tommy  Atkins  gave  him 
in  the  last  war,  he  said : 

“  Their  name,  let  me  hear  it. 

The  symbol  of  unpaid,  unpayable  debt — 

For  the  men  to  whom  I  owed  God’s  peace 
I  put  off  with  a  cigarette !  ” 

It  does  not  require  too  much  imagination  to  be  haunted  by  the  dread 
that  the  Christian  Church  and  the  post-war  world  may  fail  by  giving 
new  homes  and  new  conditions  to  men  and  women  whose  souls  are 
dying  for  the  need  of  God. 

Madame  Guyon,  in  her  Short  and  Easy  Method  of  Prayer,  said, 
“  We  often  apply  a  remedy  to  the  body  while  the  disease  is  at  the 
heart.  The  reason  why  we  succeed  so  little  in  reforming  mankind 
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is  that  we  deal  with  the  outside,  and  the  effect  of  all  that  we  can  do 
there  very  soon  passes  away,  but  if  we  gave  them  first  the  key  to 
the  inner  life,  the  outside  would  be  reformed  as  a  perfectly  easy  and 
natural  consequence.” 

This  quotation,  although  applied  here  to  social  reconstruction, 
was  originally  intended  to  apply  to  the  interior  life,  and  if  it  is  true 
that  the  Churches,  although  rising  nobly  to  the  social  challenge,  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  meet  the  spiritual  challenge,  it  would  be  well 
to  consider  whether  these  words  do  not  hold  the  key  to  our  troubles. 
The  fact  that  the  Church  is  so  often  spiritually  impotent  is  because 
the  interior  life  of  its  members  is  so  pitiably  poor,  and  as  Evelyn 
Underhill  says,  “  The  periods  of  Christian  decadence  have  always 
been  periods  when  this  costly  interior  life  of  personal  devotion  has 
been  dim.” 

There  are  some  people  in  our  Churches  who  are  desperately 
keen  on  reconstruction  and  who  are  eager  to  reconstruct  anything, 
except  the  one  thing  that  matters — their  own  interior  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  quite  false  to  say  that  the  problem  is  to  get 
people  to  pray.  The  truth  is  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  pray, 
and  the  further  and  shameful  truth  is  that  many  of  them  have  never 
been  taught.  It  is  quite  useless  to  ask  a  man  to  play  a  musical 
instrument,  to  paint  a  picture,  or  to  do  anything  else  which  he  has 
not  been  taught  to  do,  and  we  must  face  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
young  people  have  never  been  taught  to  pray,  but  have  been  left  to 
get  together  such  information  about  prayer  and  the  inner  life  as  they 
might  pick  up  in  odd  places.  We  have,  in  fact,  encouraged  spiritual 
Peter  Pan-ism  by  leaving  them  to  a  completely  undeveloped  prayer 
life.  In  A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life^  William  Law 
cites  the  cause  of  Mundanus,  who  had  improved  every  business 
method  and  every  utensil  that  came  his  way  in  order  to  make  them 
more  effective  and  useful,  but  still  prayed  in  the  out-worn  form  of 
prayer  which  he  had  learned  at  his  mother’s  knee.  In  consequence 
it  was  not  surprising  that  prayer  to  him  did  not  seem  vital  or 
interesting. 

As  Baptists  we  have  witnessed  faithfully  to  the  need  for  personal 
experience  and  individual  responsibility.  Evelyn  Underhill  says  of 
us,  “No  other  Church  has  insisted  as  the  Baptists  have  done  on  the 
centrality  of  the  New  Testament  connection  between  baptism  and 
personal  faith,  the  importance  of  this  great  symbolic  act  of  surrender 
to  God ;  and  on  a  realistic  conversion  of  the  whole  life,  inward  and 
outward,  as  the  condition  of  entrance  into  the  Divine  Society.” 

But  against  this  quotation  we  must  set  another,  this  time  by 
B.  C.  Plowright,  who  says,  “  Complete  spiritual  mastery  does  not 
come  easily,  it  has  to  be  won.  Growth  in  spiritual  insight  and  fresh¬ 
ness  is  the  prize  of  right  living  resting  on  steady  discipline,  and  up 
to  a  certain  point  we  have  to  row  against  the  stream. 

“  Has  not  the  gravest  failure  of  Protestantism,  at  all  events  in 
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its  later  years,  been  that  it  has  failed  to  provide  such  spiritual  dis¬ 
cipline  and  guidance?  It  has  made  conversion  the  main  aim  of  its 
preaching  and  witness,  and  has  quite  forgotten  that  what  happens 
after  conversion  is  quite  as  important  as  what  happens  before  it.” 

For  many  young  people,  the  day  of  their  baptism  has  been  the 
day  of  the  supreme  tragedy  of  their  spiritual  life.  There  are  few 
young  people  who  come  to  us  and  ask  for  baptism  who  are  not  utterly 
sincere,  buc  we  sometimes  fail  to  recognise  the  great  step  it  is  for 
them  and  how  they  have  steeled  themselves  to  this  public  witness  to 
the  faith  that  is  in  them.  So  often,  however,  their  reaction  after 
baptism  is  to  feel  that  everything  necessary  has  been  done,  and  in 
consequence  to  relax.  Often,  from  the  very  day  of  baptism,  a  gradual 
spiritual  decline  sets  in.  The  watchword  of  the  spiritual  life  is, 

“  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease,”  but  so  often  we  have  not 
taught  them  that  the  spiritual  life  must  be  progressive  and  that  their 
experience  of  God 'must  be  an  increasing  intimacy  of  love  and  com¬ 
munion.  It  is  surely  through  lack  of  this  kind  of  training  that  we 
have  not  built  up  that  core  of  mature  Christians  which  is  necessarj' 
to  make  any  Church  a  real  spiritual  power.  No  doubt  all  of  us  could 
cite  puzzling  cases  of  young  Church  members  who  seemed  keen 
enough,  who  were  “  in  everything  ”  and  regular  attenders,  who  sud¬ 
denly  fell  away.  They  ceased  to  come,  and  no  amount  of  visiting 
and  trying  to  get  hold  of  them  brought  them  back.  The  reason  is 
that  these  young  people  had  never  built  up  a  real  devotional  life  of 
their  own.  They  had  joined  the  Church  as  they  might  join  a  Club, 
but  their  allegiance  to  our  Lord  had  never  deepened  or  strengthened. 
There  was  no  interior  life  to  hold  them.  It  is  vital  that  we  should 
train  all  our  young  people  to  build  up  this  inner  life  and  to  get  to 
know  God  for  themselves. 

There  are  certain  elementary  lessons  about  the  interior  life 
which  must  be  taught  as  soon  as  these  young  Christians  launch  the 
frail  barque  of  their  own  spiritual  experience  on  the  limitless  seas 
of  the  inner  life. 

I  would  regard  the  following  principles  as  the  necessary  founda¬ 
tions  : 

First,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  Christian  life  is  a  life  of 
growth. 

Secondly,  that  devotion  is  a  definite  attitude  of  mind  and  will, 
and  not  a  vague,  emotional  feeling.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
better  the  definition  of  devotion  given  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales ; 
“  Devotion  is  really  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  general  inclination 
and  readiness  to  do  that  which  we  know  to  be  acceptable  to  God.” 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  extremely  unfortunate  that  when  John  Wesley 
was  converted  in  Aldersgate  Street  his  heart  was  “  strangely 
warmed,”  for  since  that  epoch-making  conversion  every  evangelical 
has  considered  that  he  ought  to  feel  strangely  warmed  whenever  he 
has  a  real  experience  of  God.  Hence  the  worship  of  “  good  times  ” 
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in  our  Churches,  when  we  lose  ourselves  in  an  upsurge  of  the 
emotions,  or  become  temporarily  elated  over  the  hearty  singing  of 
our  favourite  hymn.  This  may  be  valuable  if  it  hardens  into  a  resolve 
to  do  God’s  will,  but  if  it  is  allowed  to  evaporate  without  being 
captured  for  the  service  of  God,  it  may  be  positively  harmful.  Surely 
the  story  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  warns  us  against  taking  j 
our  feelings  as  guides. 

Thirdly,  they  must  know  that  God’s  gifts  are  for  all,  and  that 
if  we  hold  out  empty  hands  in  faith  and  hope,  God  will  fill  them. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  things  that  I  have  ever  read  in  any  spiritual 
work  is  the  following  quotation  from  de  Caussade : 

“  What  are  called  extraordinary  and  privileged  graces  are  so 
called  solely  because  there  are  few  souls  faithful  enough  to  be  worthy 
to  receive  them.” 

Fourthly,  as  devotion  and  emotion  are  not  synonyms,  we  must 
train  our  young  people  not  to  become  enslaved  to  their  feelings.  “  I 
pray  when  I  feel  like  it  ”  is  an  attitude  which  must  be  outgrown,  for 
if  God  is  worthy  of  praise  and  adoration  He  is  not  less  so  because 
we  do  not  feel  like  it,  and  if  it  is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  pray  for 
others  it  does  not  follow  that  they  need  our  prayers  less  because  we  '  ; 
are  suffering  from  depression,  or  a  feeling  of  the  morning  after  the 
night  before.  I 

Fifthly,  we  must  help  them  to  combat  that  fashionable  modern 
disease  which  might  be  described  as  hecticity.  For  many,  life  is  so  ' 

crowded,  and  they  live  in  such  a  prevailing  state  of  hectic  rush,  that  t 

it  is  terribly  easy  to  develop  the  “  must-catch-the-bus-if-I-die-in-the-  | 

attempt  ”  attitude  to  life.  We  infect  each  other  with  this  sense  of  | 

hurry  and  worry,  and  in  its  later  stages  the  disease  prevents  our 
settling  with  a  quiet  mind  to  consider  anything  at  all,  and  makes  it 
quite  impossible  to  quieten  the  mind  for  communion  with  God. 

Sixthly,  they  must  learn  that  prayer  is  governed  by  the  same 
rules  as  the  rest  of  life.  It  really  is  fatuous  never  to  concentrate  on 
anything  or  never  to  attempt  to  read  a  serious  book  and  then  to  com¬ 
plain  that  concentration  in  prayer  is  so  vei7  difficult.  'It  may,  in  fact, 
be  said  in  sober  truth  that  to  pray  well  we  must  live  well,  for  prayer 
is  only  the  reflection  of  our  own  selves.  Hence  the  enormous  impor¬ 
tance  of  forming  good  habits. 

In  the  seventh  and  last  place,  we  must  warn  them  against  the  , 

perils  of  the  way,  remembering  that  “  forewarned  is  forearmed.”  ! 

Sooner  or  later  the  young  people  will  encounter  such  times  of  spiritual  > 

aridity  as  have  had  a  noble  descent  from  the  Psalmist  when  he  said, 

“  How  long  wilt  Thou  forget  me,  O  Lord,  for  ever?  ”  through  the 
Saints  to  every  man  and  woman  who  has  tried  the  inner  life.  If 
young  Christians  do  not  realise  this  they  will  tend  to  panic  when 
they  feel  that  their  prayers  are  not  rising  higher  than  the  ceiling,  and 
that  Bible  reading  and  other  devotional  exercises  seem  completely 
profitless  and  pointless. 
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We  must  warn  them  against  Pharisaism  and  any  tendency  to 
regard  themselves  as  better  than  others  because  they  are  making  this 
effort  to  cultivate  the  inner  life.  This  will  be  combated  successfully 
if  we  teach  them  never  to  compare  their  own  lives  with  any  other 
but  that  of  Christ.  This,  to  use  a  fine  phrase  of  the  Abbe  Bremond, 

“  disinfects  from  egotism  ”  and  ensures  the  note  of  humility  without 
which  any  progress  in  spiritual  knowledge  is  not  spiritual  progress. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  rock  on  which  the  frail  barque  may 
founder  is  that  of  despair.  We  are  all  tempted  to  despair  at  times, 
but  we  have  that  knowledge  of  God’s  boundless  mercy  which  is  i)om 
of  experience.  We  need  to  tell  them  three  things  about  despair : 

First,  that  a  Christian  is  not  a  man  who  guarantees  that  he  will 
never  fall,  but  a  man  who  guarantees  that  when  he  does  fall  he  will 
call  on  God  to  assist  him  to  his  feet  again.  In  fact  the  Christian 
acknowledges  that  he  is  a  man  who  does  fall  and  must  by  himself 
inevitably  fall.  As  St.  Aloysius  so  beautifully  put  it,  “  He  who  gives 
way  to  annoyance  and  discouragement  when  he  falls,  proves  that  he 
does  not  know  himself  and  forgets  that  he  is  made  of  a  soil  which 
can  only  bring  forth  thorns  and  thistles.” 

Secondly,  that  no  lull  in  the  battle  can  be  expected  for  one 
moment.  They  must  count  the  cost  before  setting  out  on  the  journey. 
They  can  expect  peace :  no  facile  feeling,  but  the  only  peace  worthy 
of  the  name — the  deep  peace  that  comes  of  doing  God’s  will. 

Thirdly,  that  they  may  learn  from  mistakes  and  falls  how  to 
avoid  occasions  of  sin  in  the  future,  and  may  learn,  too,  through  their 
falls,  dependence  upon  God  and  to  make  their  surrender  to  our  Lord 
more  complete. 

In  short,  “  God  shall  forgive  thee  all,  but  thy  despair.” 

It  has  been  noted  that  good  habit  is  of  primary  importance,  and 
it  is  certainly  the  best  shield  against  these  attacks  of  the  enemy.  It 
is  the  backbone  of  the  devotional  life,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  to  be 
healthy  the  inner  life  must  be  maintained  by  means  of  a  Rule.  Young 
people  should  be  encouraged  to  examine  their  normal  working  day 
critically  and  to  decide  for  themselves  when  they  can  set  aside  twenty 
minutes  or  half-an-hour  for  Bible  reading,  prayer  and  quiet. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  early  morning  is  by  far  the  best 
time,  for  at  least  three  reasons : 

First,  that  the  mind  is  fresh. 

Secondly,  that  the  whole  of  the  day  lies  in  front  of  us,  with  its 
duties  and  opportunities  which  can  be  thought  through  and  dedicated 
to  God.  This  must  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  the  hymn,  “  At  Thy  feet, 
O  Christ,  we  lay  Thine  own  gift  of  this  new  day.”  This  hymn  alone, 
thought  through  prayerfully  in  the  early  morning,  will  be  a  real 
means  of  grace,  and  I  greatly  regret  that  the  revisers  of  our  hymnal 
have  left  it  out  of  the  revised  edition. 

Thirdly,  it  is  for  many  of  us  the  only  time  of  day  when  we 
have  no  duties  to  perform  and  no  calls  upon  our  time.  Moreover, 
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getting  up  early  is  in  itself  a  salutary  discipline  for  most  young 
people,  and  largely  depends  upon  getting  to  bed  early  at  night — 
another  and  equally  salutary  form  of  discipline. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  owing  to  working  on  shifts,  living  in 
an  overcrowded  home,  or  some  other  circumstance,  it  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  have  this  time  of  quiet  early  in  the  morning.  In  such  a  case, 
the  minister  must  come  to  the  rescue  and  try  to  help  plan  some  other 
time  or  place.  An  open  Church  near  home  or  near  the  place  of  work 
will  often  afford  opportunity  for  quiet,  especially  during  the  lunch 
hour,  and  sometimes  the  few  moments  between  the  evening  meal 
and  going  out  may  provide  the  natural  pause  in  which  to  come  to 
God. 

The  Rule  should  be  exacting  but  not  impossible,  and  once  it  is 
made  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  definite  service  to  God  to  keep  it. 

'  Whether  or  not  a  particular  spot  is  kept  for  quiet  and  prayer,  it 
is  certain  that  there  should  be  a  quiet  place  in  the  mind  where  we 
can  retire  to  be  alone  with  God.  To  quote  St.  Francis  of  Assisi : 
“  For  wherever  we  go  or  stay  we  have  with  us  a  cell.  Brother  Body 
is  our  cell,  and  the  soul  sits  in  it  like  a  hermit  and  thinks  of  God  and 
prays  to  Him,  and  if  the  soul  does  not  remain  in  quiet  in  this  cell 
other  cells  which  are  built  will  be  of  little  profit.”  We  must  teach 
our  young  people  that  they  can  retire  to  the  quiet  place  in  their  own 
minds  during  bus  or  train  journeys  or  even  long  walks.  Here  it  will 
be  found  that  a  simple  set  form  of  prayer  will  be  of  great  assistance. 
When  we  cannot  concentrate  sufficiently  to  make  mental  prayer,  to 
repeat  a  known  and  dear  form  of  words,  which  can  be  filled  out 
with  our  own  thoughts  and  prayers,  is  an  incalculable  help. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  methods  of  prayer  which  cannot  be 
explored  here.  We  must  help  our  young  people  to  find  the  method 
of  prayer  which  suits  them  best,  and  this  involves  knowing  them 
well,  their  individual  outlook  and  make-up.  It  is  said  of  Father 
Faber,  the  well-known  hymn  writer,  that  he  discoursed  for  an  hour 
on  the  spiritual  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  of  whom  he  was  a 
great  admirer.  His  closing  words  were :  “  This,  then,  my  dear 
brethren,  is  St.  Ignatius’  way  to  heaven;  and,  thank  God,  it  is  not 
the  only  way.”  In  the  same  spirit  we  must  be  ready  to  believe  that 
our  favourite  rrethod  may  not  suit  everyone.  There  is,  moreover,  no 
salvation  in  any  method,  and  we  must  guard  against  worshipping 
the  method  rather  than  worshipping  God.  In  parenthesis,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  tragedy  of  many  a  young  Sunday  School  teacher  has 
been  that  he  or  she  has  felt  that  by  adopting  modern  methods  of 
Sunday  School  technique,  good  teaching  would  come  inevitably.  It 
does  not,  of  course,  for  no  method  can  take  the  place  of  the  conse¬ 
crated  and  loving  heart,  and  we  need  to  be  on  our  guard  that  the 
means  do  not  become  the  end.  There  must  be  no  enslavement  to 
method  in  any  sense.  Crutches  are  to  help  the  lame  to  walk,  but 
when  we  are  able  to  walk  by  ourselves,  it  is  sheer  folly  to  retain  the 
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crutches.  The  method  is  to  help  us  to  pray,  but  if  at  any  point  our 
spirit  catches  fire  and  we  find  that  the  spirit  of  prayer  is  there,  the 
method  has  done  its  work  and  should  be  discarded. 

Devotional  reading  books  and  prayer  books  should  be  used  in 
the  same  way — to  be  our  guide  and  not  our  chain. 

It  is  easy  for  a  boy  to  strain  himself  by  an  over-zealous  effort  to 
become  “  tough  ”  by  physical  exercise.  That  danger  also  exists  in  the 
spiritual  sphere.  There  may  well  be  an  initial  strain  in  turning  over 
from  one  devotional  method  to  another,  but  there  should  be  no  lasting 
strain.  If  this  develops,  or  a  bad  bout  of  introspection  comes  on,  it 
is  well  to  drop  all  except  the  simplest  and  most  objective  prayers  for 
a  short  time.  Adolescents  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  introspective, 
and  exacting  self-examination  should  be  avoided  unless  there  is  real 
need  for  it.  The  subjective  note  will  appeal  to  them  most  strongly 
and  most  of  the  deepest  spiritual  work  will  probably  be  done  along 
that  line,  but  a  constant  look-out  is  necessary.  Their  gaze  must  often 
be  diverted  from  themselves  and  directed  towards  the  mighty  acts 
of  God  in  the  birth,  life  and  death  of  our  Lord. 

It  is  necessary  to  teach  young  people  very  simply  about  the 
various  kinds  of  prayer.  It  is  here,  perhaps,  that  the  long  prayer,  so 
dear  in  some  of  our  churches,  has  been  a  great  offender.  It  has 
strung  together  adoration,  thanksgiving,  confession,  intercession  and 
petition  in  one  long,  rambling  discourse,  which  has  made  it  difficult 
for  the  hearer  constantly  to  adjust  his  mind  from  one  attitude  to 
another.  We  must  also  teach  them  how  to  be  quiet  before  Grod, 
listening  for  Him  to  speak,  in  the  spirit  of  “  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy 
servant  heareth.”  We  must  guard  against  the  modem  tendency  to 
reverse  that  prayer  into  “  Hear,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  speaketh.” 
It  is  an  enormous  help  to  teach  them  how  to  give  thanks  and  what  to 
give  thanks  about,  how  to  pray  for  themselves  and  for  others,  and 
how  to  compare  their  own  lives  with  that  of  our  Lord  as  a  basis  for 
confession. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  of  all,  and  to  me  the  most 
difficult,  is  to  give  some  teaching  on  adoration.  Adoration  is  a 
realisation  of  creatureliness  and  a  consequent  acknowledgment  that 
God  is  wholly  other.  Thus  it  not  only  produces  an  awed  sense  of 
the  numinous,  but  it  has  a  much  more  immediate  and  practical 
result :  it  is  a  dethroning  of  the  idol  of  self,  and  a  setting  of  God  in 
the  centre  of  things.  This  puts  everything  in  proper  perspective  and 
prevents  introspection. 

You  will  not  have  got  very  far  with  this  kind  of  instruction 
before  you  will  have  come  up  against  a  difficulty :  the  young  people 
will  ask  in  what  words  they  are  to  pray.  Frankly,  at  the  beginning, 
I  do  not  think  that  words  matter  very  much,  as  long  as  the  pictures 
are  right.  Here,  however,  we  come  across  the  sad  fact  that  we  have 
neglected  above  all  to  teach  the  old  and  beautiful  art  of  meditation. 
To  meditate  is  not  only  to  pray  well,  but  to  read  the  Bible  by  the 
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most  fruitful  method.  Moreover,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
picture  method,  making  the  scripture  live  and  the  prayer  flow 
naturally  from  the  great  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  methods  of  meditation,  and  here  again  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cast  about  to  find  the  right  one.  There  is  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  method  of  prayer  by  meditation  which  was  taught  by  Studdert 
Kennedy,  contained  in  the  book.  When  We  Pray,  by  Ronald  Sinclair. 
Personally,  I  always  teach  a  modified  form  of  the  Sulpician  method 
as  being  the  easiest  and  simplest  to  learn. 

But  although  one  may  recommend  meditation  and  the  use  of 
set  forms  of  prayer  in  certain  circumstances,  it  is  obviously  necessary 
that  the  learner  should  become  accustomed  to  making  mental  prayer 
in  his  own  words,  and  here  we  have  to  remember  the  simple  truth 
that  prayer  is  being  with  God.  When  we  are  with  a  friend  whom 
we  really  know  and  love,  we  can  be  silent  without  embarrassment 
and  talk  without  considering  the  topic  or  the  words  which  we  choose. 

There  is  a  story  about  Dr.  Watts  Ditchfield,  the  first  bishop  of 
Chelmsford,  that  he  was  one  morning  working  in  his  study  upon 
some  very  important  work  and  hoping  against  hope  that  he  would 
not  be  disturbed.  Soon,  however,  the  door  opened  and  his  little  girl 
sidled  in.  He  went  on  working,  but  pulled  open  one  of  the  drawers 
of  his  desk  and  said,  “  There  are  some  sweets  in  there.”  To  his 
surprise,  she  replied,  “  But  I  don’t  want  a  sweet.”  Feeling  that  all 
hope  of  quiet  was  lost  he  laid  down  his  pen,  turned  round  his  chair 
and  said,  “Well,  what  do  you  want?”  To  which  she  replied,  “I 
don’t  want  anything.  I  only  want  to  be  with  you.”  That  joy  in 
being  in  the  presence  of  one  dear  and  understood  is  the  essence  of 
prayer,  and  while  we  must  always  check  any  tendency  to  gossip  to 
God  in  a  disrespectful  way,  naturalness  and  spontaneity  are  of  the 
essence  of  prayer,  especially  for  young  people. 

What  young  people  probably  need  most  are  the  practical  hints, 
such  as  that  one  can  only  pray  well  if  one  can  pray  intelligently.  To 
pray  for  missionaries  is  bound  to  be  a  pretty  lukewarm  prayer.  To 
pray  for  missionaries  in  Africa  is  far  better,  but  if  one  knows  indivi¬ 
dual  missionaries  and  their  needs,  and  still  more  if  one  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  up  the  African  background  and  the  particular 
problems  which  missionaries  are  now  facing  in  Africa,  together  with 
something  of  the  history  and  general  background  of  the  country,  the 
prayer  tends  to  become  alive  and  vital.  Again,  young  people  need  to 
be  told  that  resolutions  are  no  good  when  they  are  of  the  vague  “  I 
must  be  different  ”  variety,  but  that  they  need  to  be  practical  things 
which  they  can  go  out  and  do  immediately.  They  also  need  to  be 
told  to  guard  against  wool  gathering  in  prayer  and  quiet,  and  that  it 
is  a  good  thing  always  to  have  a  devotional  reading  book  and  a  prayer 
book  at  hand  when  the  spirit  flags.  They  need  to  be  told  of  the 
value  of  a  pencil  and  notebook  in  concentrating  the  attention  and 
crystallizing  one’s  thoughts. 
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Possibly,  however,  many  of  you  are  now  wondering  where  on 
earth  I  imagine  that  all  this  teaching  is  to  be  done.  That,  I  think, 
must  depend  upon  the  individual  Church.  I  suppose  that  nearly  all 
of  us  have  some  spiritual  meeting  where  instruction  of  this  kind  can 
be  given.  It  may  be  a  young  people’s  fellowship,  or  a  study  group, 
or  a  Bible  Class,  but  in  many  cases  it  will  be  something  that  grows 
out  of  the  Church  Membership  Class  or  class  for  baptism.  I  may  be 
a  heretic,  but  I  prefer  to  have  Church  Membeiship  Classes  after 
rather  than  before  baptism,  for  the  reason  which  I  have  outlined 
above ;  young  people  rarely  ask  for  baptism  without  being  desperately 
in  earnest  and  sincere,  and  if  I  am  sure  of  that  fact  before  baptism  I 
am  satisfied,  but  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  danger  of  the  steady 
decline  commencing  immediately  after  baptism.  It  is  then  that  it  is 
so  important  to  capture  the  young  people  and  instruct  them,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  reminder  that  the  Christian  life  must  be  progres¬ 
sive,  and  that  they  have  just  started  on  a  journey  rather  than  having 
arrived  at  any  destination.  My  own  experience  is  that  one  can  make 
quite  meaty  doctrine  intelligible  and  attractive  by  taking  sufficient 
time  to  think  out  simple  words  instead  of  the  technical  terms  which 
we  throw  about  so  easily,  and  by  taking  the  time  to  think  out 
analogies  and  allegories  which  help  them  to  understand. 

It  is  well  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  Church  Membership  Classes 
to  suggest  an  occasional  class,  and  indeed  my  last  two  Church 
Membership  Classes  made  the  suggestion  for  themselves.  They  come 
about  once  a  month  to  clear  up  any  difficulties  that  have  arisen,  ask 
for  replies  to  questions  which  have  been  raised  at  work  or  elsewhere, 
and  to  check  up  on  the  general  direction  things  are  taking. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  with  young  people,  fellowship  and 
community  arc  their  natural  forms  of  expression,  and  to  get  a  real 
sense  of  community  amongst  young  people  is  to  go  most  of  the  way 
to  making  prayer  real.  May  I  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  a  stor>' 
about  our  own  Scout  Troop.  At  a  Scout  meeting  one  night  the 
usual  concentrated  uproar  was  going  on  when  Skipper  called  for  a 
pause  to  give  the  notices.  He  then  said  that  he  had  read  in  the 
Headquarters’  Bulletin  a  story  of  the  heroism  of  a  Chinese  Scout 
which  he  thought  the  troop  would  like  to  hear.  He  then  read  out  a 
most  striking  and  appealing  story  of  a  Chinese  Scout  who  lost  his 
life  trying  to  help  others  during  an  air  raid  on  a  Chinese  city.  The 
effect  was  magical.  There  was  a  deep  sense  of  community  and 
fellowship  between  those  boys  in  the  East  End  and  an  unknown 
Chinese  boy  who  wore  the  same  uniform  and  had  taken  the  same 
promise.  In  the  eloquent  silence  which  followed.  Skipper  very  wisely 
said,  “  Let  us  pray.”  That  prayer  was  one  of  the  most  real  things 
I  have  ever  taken  part  in.  It  was  backed  by  every  boy  in  the  hall 
and  there  was  a  feeling  of  real  community.  They  were  in  fellowship 
with  the  boy  who  had  made  the  great  sacrifice. 

But  fellowship  is  a  by-product  and  nothing  is  more  pathetic 
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than  some  of  the  young  people’s  fellowships  who  come  together  to 
seek  fellowship  by  playing  badminton  or  ping-pong.  Fellowship  is 
something  which  is  realised  when  we  are  thrown  together  in  some 
common  cause,  and  the  greater  the  cause  the  deeper  the  fellowship. 
If  I  wanted  to  produce  a  sense  of  fellowship  among  young  people  I 
would  attempt  it  by  giving  them  some  job  to  do  which  I  knew  was 
too  big  for  them,  which  would  tax  every  ounce  of  spiritual  strength 
which  they  possessed  and  would  drive  them  back  on  to  each  other 
and  far  more  vitally  on  to  God. 

When  fellowship  is  achieved,  however,  its  natural  expression 
will  come  through  corporate  ways,  and  it  is  within  the  community 
so  formed  that  prayer  will  become  vital.  For  example,  the  strong 
sense  of  community  in  the  Scout  Troop  reaches  its  deepest  expression 
and  reality  at  camp  and  at  other  events  where  the  group  comes 
together  exclusively  as  a  group.  There  is  something  very  real  and 
vital  about  the  way  our  Scouts’  Own  prays  for  Scouts  in  the  Forces. 
When  community  is  achieved  such  things  as  week-end  camps,  study 
groups,  and,  above  all,  retreats,  will  become  experiences  where  real 
prayer  is  found.  May  I  urge  with  all  the  emphasis  that  I  can 
command  the  desperate  need  for  Retreats.  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  Free  Churches  do  not  feel  their  need  more  vitally.  I  know  that 
conditions  are  difficult,  but  if  it  is  possible  to  get  the  young  people 
together  in  a  house,  or  on  the  Church  premises,  to  spend  even  a  full 
half-day,  or,  better  still,  a  week-end,  in  retreat,  incalculable  good  will 
be  done.  A  retreat  need  not  be  grim,  and  it  is  not  a  thing  only  to 
be  attempted  by  a  company  of  contemplatives.  At  a  Retreat  which 
we  held  at  West  Ham,  a  boy  of  twenty  who  worked  at  Billingsgate 
took  eagerly  to  2i  hour  periods  of  quiet,  and  urged  that  we  should 
do  it  again.  Perhaps  we  have  never  realised  the  desperate  need 
some  of  our  people  have  for  these  periods  of  retirement  from  the 
everyday  hustle  of  the  world,  to  be  quiet  with  God.  May  I  em¬ 
phasize,  too,  that  a  Retreat  is  not  a  Conference,  and  that  I  have 
yet  to  find  a  successful  effort  to  combine  the  two. 

All  this  work  cannot  be  attempted  in  a  mechanical  way.  In  the 
selection  of  devotional  books,  the  arrangement  of  the  quiet  time,  and 
the  general  spiritual  direction  of  young  people,  there  is  one  golden 
rule,  which  is  to  remember  that  they  are  individuals.  Their  capa¬ 
bilities,  temperaments  and  difficulties  must  be  studied  individually, 
and  this  will  require  considerable  spiritual  insight,  and  that,  in  turn, 
only  comes  through  prayer.  So  often  we  say  to  people,  “  I  can  only 
pray  for  you,”  as  if  in  a  tone  of  apologj'.  I  am  convinced  that  to 
pray  for  people  is  the  greatest  thing  we  can  do  for  them. 

I  have  just  been  reading  Forbes  Robinson’s  Letters  to  His 
Friends,  and  have  been  humbled  by  the  realisation  of  the  fervour 
of  his  prayer  for  his  friends,  and  of  the  many  times  when  he  quotes 
St.  Paul  as  expressing  his  own  experience,  “  My  little  children  for 
whom  I  travail  in  birth  again  until  Christ  be  formed  in  you.”  Do 
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we  pray  for  our  young  people  like  that  and  are  we  as  concerned 
about  them?  Forbes  Robinson  said:  “You  must  at  all  costs  make 
quiet  time.  Give  up  work  if  need  be.  Your  influence  finally 
depends  upon  your  own  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  unseen  world, 
and  on  your  experience  of  prayer.  Love  and  sympathy  and  tact  and 
insight  are  born  of  prayer.” 

1  very  much  doubt  whether  any  of  us  know  how  much  influence 
we  have  among  our  own  young  people.  Perhaps  we  can  best  estimate 
it  by  looking  back  at  the  influence  which  good  men  and  women  have 
had  in  our  lives.  There  is  only  one  safe  way  of  wielding  that 
influence,  and  that  is  with  much  prayer. 

If  we  feel  a  concern  about  the  spiritual  life  in  our  Churches 
and  especially  about  the  spiritual  life  of  our  young  people,  it  must 
surely  appeal  to  us  as  a  call,  not  to  organise  more  meetings — which 
may  be  a  sop  to  an  uneasy  conscience — but  to  deepen  our  own 
spiritual  lives.  It  is  a  humiliating  truth  that  we  cannot  see  others’ 
spiritual  needs  when  we  ourselves  are  spiritually  impoverished.  It 
is  when  we  rise  far  enough  Godward  that  God  permits  us  to  over¬ 
flow  manward. 

It  is  the  man  who  is  living  close  enough  to  Christ  who  has  the 
quick  eye  to  see  those  signs  which  mean  so  much  for  good  or  ill  in 
the  life  of  a  young  person.  When  you  see  the  dreaded  signs  of 
inner  decay;  the  easy  excuse,  the  insensitiveness  to  spiritual  things, 
the  failing  moral  standard,  then  it  may  or  may  not  be  the  time  to 
speak,  but  it  is  the  time  to  pray.  God  can  then  win  back  those  young 
people  only  through  the  man  who  knows  the  secret  of  prayer  which 
costs.  That  man  will  then  retire  to  the  secret  place  and  in  silent 
suffering  will  unite  himself  with  his  suffering  Lord.  God  permits 
us  to  suffer  in  some  faint  image  of  His  suffering  for  them  and  in  His 
great  mercy  uses  our  suffering  for  their  redemption. 

It  is  this  costing  prayer  which  is  so  often  under  God  the 
instrument  of  redemption,  and  I  therefore  address  these  admoni¬ 
tions  on  prayer,  not  only  to  the  beginner  in  the  Christian  life,  but  to 
you  and  to  myself,  lest  that  by  any  means  when  we  have  preached 
to  others  we  ourselves  may  he  castaways. 


Denis  Lant. 


Religion  and  Russia. 


IT  is  difficult,  to  discover  the  truth  about  the  events  of  the  last 
twenty  years  in  Russia.  The  country  is  so  vast,  the  situation  is 
so  complex  and  events  have  moved  so  swiftly.  There  is  some 
justification  for  saying  that  almost  anything  that  is  reported  about 
Russia  is  probably  true,  though  not  the  whole  truth.  And  so  to 
present  a  balanced  picture  of  any  aspect  of  life  there  is  an 
ambitious  task.  The  writer  claims  no  first-hand  knowledge.  He 
claims  only  to  have  read  some  of  the  best  available  books,  written 
from  a  variety  of  viewpoints,  on  the  religious  situation  there. 
And  he  ventures  to  write  only  because  of  a  strong  feeling  that  a 
right  appraisement  o.f  that  situation  is  of  first  importance  for  a 
closer  mutual  understanding. 

Communist  doctrine  is  admittedly  atheistic.  It  is  not  merely 
a  revolt  from  the  superstition  and  obscurantism  of  a  great  deal 
that  has  passed  for  religion,  but  is  a  definite  philosophy  of  life. 
Communists  believe  that  life  has  a  materialistic  basis,  and  that 
the  idea  of  God  is  susceptible  of  a  scientific  explanation.  They 
claim  that  the  idea  has  been  exploited  by  priests  and  tyrants  to 
subjugate  men’s  minds  and  make  them  more  amenable  to  the  will 
of  their  masters;  and  that  religion  has  in  the  main  proved 
reactionary,  hostile  to  science  and  inert  in  the  face  of  human 
exploitation.  That  it  is,  in  fact,  the  opium  of  the  people.  They 
therefore  not  only  reject  religion,  they  oppose  it. 

The  philosophic  theory  upon  which  their  teaching  is  based 
is  commonly  known  as  dialectical  materialism.  The  name  is 
perhaps  unfortunate  in  that  it  is  apt  to  create  a  misleading 
impression.  To  many  people  materialism  means  sensualism,  a 
belief  in  the  reality  and  value  of  material  things  only  as  they  are 
experienced  by  the  senses — the  life  of  the  flesh,  the  love  of  money 
and  the  comforts  and  pleasures  money  will  buy.  And  they  sup¬ 
pose  that  dialectical  materialism  is  some  variant  of  that  belief ; 
which  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Indeed,  no  one  opposed  this 
view  more  resolutely  than  did  Lenin  himself.  “  The  process  of 
life  is  creative,  and  calls  for  purposeful  activity  of  man.”  His 
belief  in  personality  as  something  alive  and  creative  is  worlds 
apart  from  a  sensual  and  self-indulgent  materialism.  No,  the 
dialectical  materialist  regards  all  forms  of  life  as  rooted  in, 
evolved  from,  and  conditioned  by  a  material  universe  in  process 
of  perpetual  change.  Matter  is  the  womb  out  of  which  all  things, 
even  consciousness,  reason  and  religion,  ultimately  come.  An 
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inner  necessity  (or  nature  of  things)  governs  the  particular 
motions  or  changes  in  matter  that  result  in  the  evolution  of  life 
in  ever  higher  and  more  complex  forms,  including  the  evolution 
of  man  and  of  human  society.  According  to  this  theory  the  idea 
of  -God  corresponds  to  no  objective  spiritual  reality,  but  is  man’s 
mental  reaction  to  his  sense  of  helplessness  in  face  of  nature  or 
a  tyrannical  governing  class.  His  inferiority  feeling  is  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  idea  of  a  Heavenly  Father,  a  Mighty  Deliverer,  who, 
while  He  needs  to  be  propitiated  for  sin,  yet  can  and  will  bring 
succour  if  He  be  rightly  approached.  In  this  way  religion  is 
regarded  as  a  by-product  of  natural  and  economic  factors  which 
has  been  exploited  by  the  classes  of  reaction  and  autocracy ;  and 
the  belief  arises  that  if  nature  be  conquered  by  man,  and  economic 
.security  with  social  justice  in  a  classless  society  be  attained, 
religion  will  die.  The  cause  producing  it  will  have  been  removed. 

Well,  the  Communists  have  done  service  in  calling  attention 
to  a  factor  that  has  undoubtedly  operated,  and  an  exploitation  of 
religion  that  has  taken  place.  But  that  there  is  something  in 
true  religion  that  cannot  be  explained  along  these  lines  many 
people  most  firmly  believe.  On  the  scientific  ground,  they  see 
the  evolution  of  life  as  response  to  environment,  and  hold  that 
the  emergence  of  the  spiritual  in  man  postulates  a  spiritual  factor 
in  his  environment,  in  other  words,  a  God  who  is  Spirit,  in  whom 
he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being.  On  the  historical  ground, 
they  hold  that  there  is  a  stream  of  pure  religion  running  in  part 
through  and  in  part  outside  of  the  great  religious  communions, 
which  simply  is  not  the  reactionary,  unscientific,  exploiting 
influence  of  communist  theory,  and  simply  is  not  susceptible  to 
the  explanation  of  it  that  is  offered.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
place  to  argue  the  issue.  The  point  at  the  moment  is  simply  that 
here  is  an  issue  to  be  settled,  not  by  abuse  or  repression,  but  by 
free,  frank  and  friendly  discussion.  To  vilify,  to  distort,  to  be 
violently  partisan,  to  raise  bogeys,  to  persecute,  either  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  is  to  do  grave  disser/ice  to  truth,  and  to  copy  a 
gross  and  characteristic  evil  of  Nazidom  which  we  are  fighting  to 
destroy.  Let  each  be  free  to  commend  his  view  of  the  universe 
to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  men,  without  let  or  hindrance ; 
and  let  the  truth  prevail. 

If  the  Communist  really  believes  that,  with  the  advance  of 
science  and  the  deliverance  of  the  masses  from  exploitation, 
religion  will  disappear,  because  the  need  for  it  will  have  gone, 
why  should  he  attempt  to  suppress  it?  Why  refuse  it  the  right  of 
a  condemned  man  to  say  what  it  has  to  say  for  itself  before  it 
dies?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Christian  is  convinced  of  the 
essential  truth  of  his  religion,  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  be 
shocked  or  scandalised  by  those  who  challenge  it,  much  less  to 
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make  the  unwarrantable  assertion  that  an  honest  atheist  cannot 
be  a  good  man. 

In  the  matter  of  morality,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  “  Christian  ”  Britain  and  “  Atheistic  ”  Russia  have 
things  they  can  profitably  learn  of  each  other.  We  have  hitherto 
been  loud  in  our  mutual  abuse  of  each  other’s  immoralities,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  dwell  further  on  them  here.  It  is  with  no 
desire  to  whitewash  what  is  wrong  and  ought  to  be  condemned, 
one  pleads  the  importance  of  appreciating  also  what  is  right  and 
ought  to  be  commended.  So  shall  we  make  progress  in 
understanding. 

From  his  first-hand  experience  of  ’  Russia  the  Dean  of 
Canterburjf  lists  a  number  of  the  ways  in  which  Soviet  Russia 
seems  more  Christian  to  him  than  the  Christendom  of  the  West. 
He  finds  a  greater  zest  for  life,  as  if  there  had  been  for  multitudes 
n  real  release  of  spirit.  The  sickness  of  an  acquisitive  society, 
from  which  we  suffer  in  the  West,  has  been  largely  cured. 
Mammon  is  no  longer  worshipped  as  it  has  been  for  generations 
here.  All  work  is  regarded  as  honourable.  No  idle  class  is 
tolerated.  And  none  may  make  personal  profits  from  the  labour 
of  another.  The  work  of  each  enriches  all. 

Further,  the  Dean  maintains  that  the  fear  that  haunts  and 
harasses  the  workers  of  other  lands  has  largely  disappeared.  The 
individual  trusts  himself  to  the  community.  He  has  not  only 
lost  the  dread  of  sickness,  un,eTniployment  and  old  age,  he  no 
longer  fears  to  have  children,  lest  he  be  unable  to  support  and 
educate  them.  Corroboration  of  this  impression  is  to  be  found  in 
the  high  and  rising  birth  rate;  and  in  the  vast  and  loving  provision 
that  has  been  made  for  the  well-being  of  childhood.  Not  posse.s- 
sions,  but  people,  and  especially  little  people,  are  reckoned  the 
nation’s  true  wealth.  They  are  treasured  accordingly. 

It  does  not  appear  true  that,  by  and  large,  the  sanctity  of 
marriage  and  the  home  has  been  undermined.  It  is  true  that 
I  divorce  is  more  easily  obtained.  But  prostitution  is  disappearing. 

Abortion,  after  being  for  a  time  permitted,  is  now  prohibited. 
And,  according  to  Sir  Bernard  Pares’  observation,  “the  amount 
of  crime  and  moral  licentiousness  has  not  increased.’’  The  Dean 
is  sure  it  has  diminished. 

There  is  much  to  be  said,  of  course,  on  the  other  side.  Much 
that  both  in  theory  and  practice  is  not  Christian.  The  O.G.P.U.  is 
a  sinister  institution  and  an  undoubted  source  of  terror  still.  The 
blood  purges,  the  strict  governmental  control  of  the  Press,  the 
attempt  to  stamp  out  religion,  all  these  are  sinister  features  of  the 
present  regime  that  must  not  be  minimised,  and  cannot  be  just 
explained  away.  Moreover,  Christian  leaders  who  have  had 
access  to  Russia  and  have  been  able  to  move  freely  among  the 
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people,  miss  a  certain  quality  of  life  in  even  the  best  of  the 
Communists  and  the  new  order  they  are  setting  up.  Here,  for 
example,  is  an  American  minister,  Thomas  Harris,  who  writes 
after  an  extensive  lecture  tour,  that  what  he  missed  was  that 
rare  quality  of  life  called  “  holiness.”  “  I  saw  no  saints  among 
the  Communists.  There  was  no  desire  to  reach  out  beyond  the 
human.”  Communism  will  never  produce  a  St.  Francis  or  a 
Father  Damien  or  a  David  Livingstone.  The  fairer  division  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life  is  certainly  a  matter  of  social  justice, 
about  which  many  Christians  have  been  all  too  lamentably 
apathetic,  in  spite  of  the  thunderings  of  Amos  and  the  rest  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  clear  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  if  and 
when  that  is  achieved,  and  all  men  live  in  freedom  from  want 
and  fear,  well-housed,  well-fed,  well-doctored,  well-educated, 
what  then?  What  is  to  prevent  a  comfortable,  complacent  com- 
munitv  from  becoming  a  prey  to  the  corruption  of  all  things 
mortal?  In  the  worship  and  service  of  the  High  and  Holy  One, 
who  allows  no  man  to  be  content  with  the  level  of  his  moral 
attainment,  but  sets  before  mankind  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fullness  of  Christ,  there  is  a  salt  in  the  earth  purifying  it 
from  this  corruption.  But  apart  from  that  what  else  is  there? 
The  Communist  may  well  reply,  “  But  where  is  the  evidence  of 
this  salt  of  the  earth ?  Do  you  mean  the  Church?  Because,  if  so. 
I’m  afraid  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour.”  And  we  must  confess 
that,  as  our  Lord  warned  us,  it  is  all  too  easy  for  that  to  happen, 
and  that  all  too  often  it  has  happened.  But  not  always,  and  not 
everywhere. 

II. 

The  Orthodox  Church  before  the  revolution  was  virtually  a 
Department  of  State.  It  accepted  state  privileges  in  return  for 
services  rendered.  Its  fate  and  fortune  were  largely  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  Tzar.  Its  hierarchy  supported  the  Tzarist  regime 
even  in  its  most  repressive  measures.  And  its  priests  were  not 
infrequently  in  league  with  the  secret  police.  Resistance  was 
regularly  offered  to  popular  education,  religious  liberty  and  social 
reform.  There  was  little  living  preaching.  The  liturg>'  was  in 
old  Slavonic,  and  unintelligible  to  the  masses,  who  were  ignorant 
and  superstitious.  Their  credulity  has  been  fair  game  for  the 
Bolsheviks,  who  have  been  diligent  in  exposing  the  many  pious 
frauds  practised  on.  the  people,  and  in  exploiting  them  to  discredit 
religion  itself.  The  genesis  of  such  deplorable  parodies  as  “  The 
blight  of  the  world  is  Jesus  ”  is  not  difficult  to  detect.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  League  of  Militant  Atheists  have  overdone  this 
negative  propaganda  through  pamphlets  and  museums.  Sir 
Bernard  Pares  declares  that  people  are  getting  bored  with  it. 
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Young  people  are  saying,  “If  there  is  no  God,  why  bother  so 
much  about  the  subject?  ” 

In  the  early  days  of  the  revolution  it  was  less  this  aspect  of 
established  religion  that  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  than  the  relentless  opposition  of  the  hierarchy  and  many 
of  the  priests.  “  No  social  group  was  so  consistently  and  un¬ 
compromisingly  their  enemy  ”  (Hecker).  It  is  not  surprising  that 
drastic  action  against  the  Church  was  taken,  and  that  many 
bishops  and  priests  perished.  The  violence  and  ►murder  were 
indeed  deplorable.  And  yet  if  the  pressure  of  necessary  social 
changes  is  too  long  resisted,  it  seems  inevitable  that,  when  the 
dam  at  last  gives  way,  the  passionate  demand  for  social  justice 
sweeping  over  a  country  with  angry  waves  should  involve  much 
loss  of  life.  And  it  may  be  that,  as  Sir  Bernard  Pares  says,  and  I 
have  heard  Orthodox  Churchmen  admit,  the  best  medicine  the 
Church  could  have  had  to  purge  her  was  a  strong  dose  of 
persecution. 

But  this  story  of  reaction  and  corruption  is  not  the 
whole  truth  about  the  Orthodox  Church.  There  was  a  group 
within  it,  little  known  to  the  outside  world,  that  embraced  its  most 
creative  thinkers  and  some  true  saints,  “  whose  sound  learning, 
humility  and  love  gave  them  an  understanding  of  others  and  a 
singular  gift  of  relieving  spiritual  need”  (Zernov).  Dostoievsky 
was  among  them.  It  claimed  freedom  and  rejected  the  way  of 
violence,  and  its  influence  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  numbers. 
It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  a  considerable  number 
of  priests,  deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  subservience  of  the  Church 
to  the  State,  were  leaning  towards  this  position. 

Here,  then,  is  a  stream  of  vital  spiritual  life  in  a  church 
widely  and  sadly  corrupted,  and  its  influence  has  been  felt  of 
recent  years  in  the  creative  thinking  and  writing  that  has 
emanat^  from  exiles  in  Paris  and  London,  many  of  whom,  while 
deploring  its  godlessness  and  violence,  are  in  other  ways  friendly 
to  the  new  order  in  Russia.  They  see  in  the  Communist  faith 
a  burning  desire  to  create  what  Christians  would  call  “  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth.”  “And  we  may  hope  that  this 
will  for  the  future  is  not  displeasing  to  God,  and  will  not  be 
turned  to  shame  ”  (Bulgakov). 

The  Russian  Church  has  been  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
Christendom,  and  has  lacked  what  »  wider  fellowship  might  have 
helped  to  supply.  Her  approach  to  religion  has  been  predomi¬ 
nantly  through  beauty,  and  her  main  interest  worship.  She  has 
found  her  supreme  religious  expression  through  the  art  of  music. 
The  rendering  of  the  liturgy  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  Russian 
Choir  is  an  act  of  worship  of  most  moving  and  haunting  beauty. 
Doctrinal  theology  and  social  reform  have  made  comparatively 
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little  appeal.  There  has  been  greater  emphasis  on  the  merit  of 
enduring  suffering  than  on  that  of  removing  its  causes.  But  in 
the  longing  for  personal  holiness,  in  reverence  for  the  saint  above 
the  priest,  in  the  search  for  the  Christian  answer  to  life’s  personal 
problems,  and  in  this  sense  of  the  value  of  beauty  in  worship,  the 
best  in  the  Russian  Church  is  a  most  precious  contribution  to  the 
life  of  Christendom.  And,  be  it  said,  the  Communists  have  never 
attacked  worship  as  such. 

But  alongside  the  Orthodox  Church  there  have  been  a  number 
of  Evangelical  Communions  also,  most  conspicuous  among  which 
are  the  Baptists,  “  energetic,  well-organised,  and  aflame  with 
prophetic  zeal  ”  (Hecker).  Theirs  is  a  simple  form  of  Bible 
Christianity,  with  a  fundamentalist  trend  and  a  strong  puritan 
strain,  which  makes  them  suspicious  of  science,  but  sympathetic 
to  the  appeal  of  social  justice.  They  were  on  dhe  side  of  the 
people  in  their  struggle  against  oppression  by  Church  and  State. 
Much  of  their  persecution  came  from  the  Orthodox  Church,  for 
they  drew  not  a  few  of  their  converts  from  it. 

In  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  the  revolution  they  enjoyed 
religious  freedom  for  the  first  time,  and  their  numbers  increased 
beyond  any  computing.  Indeed  it  was  probably  the  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  of  all  the  Evangelical  Churches  that  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  “  Union  of  Militant  Atheists,”  and  later  to  the  decree  of 
1929  designed  to  hamstring  religion.  The  anti-God  campaign  was 
led  by  Yaroslavsky,  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence  and  ability. 
But  he  found  it  difficult  to  generate  and  maintain  a  widespread 
atheistic  enthusiasm  sufficient  as  a  counterblast  to  this  religious 
revival.  He  complained  that  the  Trades  Unions  and  the  Comsomol 
(League  of  Young  Communists)  were  ready  enough  to  pass 
resolutions  advocating  the  extinction  of  religion,  but  that  they 
didn’t  do  much  more.  And  by  1929  it  became  apparent  that 
government  action  must  be  taken  if  the  growth  of  religion  was 
to  be  checked,  as  the  Communist  party  ardently  desires.  So  the 
new  decree  was  promulgated.  The  main  provisions  were  that 
while  atheistic  propaganda  might  continue,  there  must  be  no  more 
religious  propaganda,  thus  ruling  out  evangelism.  While  atheism 
might  be  taught  to  children,  Christianity  must  not  be  taught  them 
outside  the  family.  That  while  registered  persons  over  eighteen 
might  assemble  for  worship,  there  must  be  no  meetings  for  youth 
or  for  women,  no  prayer  meetings  or  Bible  classes,  and  no  social 
activities  of  any  kind.  Nor  must  preachers  officiate  outside  their 
own  Church.  It  was  hoped  thus  that,-  while  retaining  a  facade  of 
relipous  liberty,  the  roots  of  religious  life  would  be  cut;  and 
that  with  no  converts  or  children  coming  into  the  churches,  they 
would  in  due  course  die.  And  there  is  no  denying  that  the  new 
restrictions  have  had  a  most  damaging  effect.  A  vefy^lTSr(t  few 
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years  for  these  churches  followed,  and  no  religious  leader  from 
the  world  outside  was  allowed  any  more  to  come  in  and  report 
what  was  happening.  The  administration  of  the  decree  varied, 
but  in  many  cases  was  very  harsh.  It  was  dangerous  to  preach. 
Phrases  removed  from  their  context  were  twisted  by  O.G.P.U. 
men  to  have  a  political  significance ;  and  the  preacher  vanished. 
Orders  would  be  issued  for  chapels  to  be  put  into  repair 
according  to  the  latest  hygienic  and  other  standards.  Then  a 
“  democratic  ”  vote  would  be  taken  of  the  townsmen  as  to  the  use 
to  which  this  excellent  building  should  be  put.  And  if,  as  often 
happened,  the  vote  decided  it  should  become  a  cinema  or  a  club, 
the  believers  lost  their  place  of  worship  on  which  their  own  money 
had  been  spent.  And,  worst  of  all,  there  spread  the  same  kind 
of  atmosphere  of  fear  and  furtiveness  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  situation  in  Germany  under  the  Gestapo.  The  churches  were 
not  suppressed,  they  were  gradually  suffocated. 

One  other  serious  blow  to  religion  was  the  institution  of  the 
six-day  week.  This  made  the  keeping  of  Sunday  by  believers 
extremely  difficult.  Absence  from  work  means  loss  of  -wages  and 
even  food,  and  can  be  punished  in  other  ways  too.  The  seven-day 
week,  however,  has  recently  been  restored. 

It  has  been  a  hard  time.  Many  pastors  have  been  exiled, 
many  churches  closed.  The  decree  did  what  it  was  intended  to 
do.  It  put  a  check  to  the  visible  spread  and  outward  observance 
of  religion.  But  it  has  not  killed  religion  itself.  The  Soviet 
Government’s  estimate  before  the  war  was  that  two-thirds  of  the 
people  in  the  country  and  one-third  in  the  towns  were  still 
believers. 

It  will  not  do,  on  the  basis  of  the  original  constitution,  to 
maintain  that  there  is  religious  liberty  in  Russia.  The  facts  do 
not  support  it.  It  is  true  that  churches  are  still  open  and  worship 
is  still  carried  on.  The  official  report  of  the  Soviet  Union  gives 
8,338  churches  and  mosques  as  open,  and  30,000  registered 
religious  communities.  But  these  figures  cease  to  be  impressive 
when  one  remembers  that  the  population  of  Russia  is  approaching 
200,000,000,  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  less  than  one  church 
to  25,000  persons,  and  that,  whereas  the  churches  in  Moscow 
before  the  war  numbered  (according  to  Baedeker)  497,  there  are 
to-day  fewer  than  forty.  This  is  due  not  to  the  decay  of  religion. 
It  appears  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  result 
of  religious  persecution.  Attempts  to  explain  away  and  minimise 
such  facts  as  these  do  not  help  mutual  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation.  They  are  better  admitted  and  faced  frankly  on  both 
sides.  For  religious  freedom  is  one  of  the  four  freedoms  defined 
by  President  Roosevelt  for  which  the  democracies  are  at  war 
with  Hitler.  And  it  matters.  That  this  policy  of  religious  re- 
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pression  is  not  being  a  complete  success  seems  to  be  coming  home 
to  the  Soviet  Government.  Lunacharsky,  formerly  Commissar 
for  education,  remarked  that,  “  Religion  is  like  a  nail,  the  harder 
you  hit  it  the  deeper  it  goes  into  the  wood.”  There  certainly 
seems  to  be  an  easing  of  the  policy  of  religious  suppression  of 
late  years,  partly  perhaps  through  realisation  that  it  is  not  wise, 
and  partly  because  it  complicates  diplomatic  relations  with  Britain 
and  still  more  with  America.  Readers  may  remember  a  letter  put 
out  by  Russian  Baptists  and  published  in  the  Baptist  Times  last 
July,  obviously  with  the  consent  of  the  Soviet  Government,  and 
more  than  possibly  at  its  instigation.  It  was  evidence  that  it 
realises  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  in  the  matter 
of  religious  liberty,  and  that  it  is  a  factor  weighing  in  its  policy 
towards  the  churches.  But  if  it  has  eased  up  on  the  harshness  of 
administration,  it  has  not  yet  rescinded  the  repressive  decrees 
of  1929. 

We  may  hope,  as  Russia  and  the  Western  democracies  are 
welded  ever  more  closely  together  in  the  fires  of  war,  that  this 
may  eventually  happen,  and  that  we  may  see  the  day  when  the 
scales  are  held  fairly  between  religion  and  anti-religion,  so  that 
truth,  wherever  it  lies,  may  have  free  course  and  prevail.  And 
it  may  be,  as  Dr.  Hecker  suggests,  that  eventually  Communists 
and  Christians  will  come  to  a  new  and  deeper  mutual  under¬ 
standing,  by  the  rediscovery  of  the  significance  of  Jesus  for  the 
new  age. 

FRANK  C.  BRYAN. 
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Retford  Baptist  Church. 

I. 

A  NOTABLE  event  in  the  annals  of  North  Nottinghamshire 
Baptists  was  recently  celebrated  at  Retford.  It  was  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  this 
ancient  borough,  and  the  seventieth  of  the  opening  of  the  present 
chapel  building.  All  its  members  and  workers  deem  it  an  honour 
to  be  associated  with  Retford’s  oldest  Free  Church,  and  coupled 
with  their  pride  is  a  feeling  of  humble  thankfulness  at  the  fact 
that  through  all  the  trials  and  changes  of  two  and  a  half  centuries, 
the  witness  originally  started  by  a  handful  of  humble  folk  has 
been  maintained. 

Closely  linked  with  Retford  in  the  rejoicings  was  the  village 
of  Gamston,  three  miles  away.  Adam  Taylor’s  History  of  the 
English  General  Baptists  shows  that  a  man  named  Aaron  Jeffery 
introduced  the  cause  to  Gamston,  about  1690,  during  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary.  Jeffery  appears  to  have  been  connected  in  his 
early  life  with  churches  of  the  denomination  at  Collingham,  near 
Newark,  and  Misterton,  near  Gainsborough ;  these  were  probably 
formed  prior  to  the  Restoration,  and  shared  in  the  persecution 
which  followed  that  event. 

As  a  young  man,  Aaron  determined  to  seek  a  situation  with 
the  fourth  and  last  Earl  of  Clare  (who  afterwards  became  Duke 
of  Newcastle),  a  nobleman  of  Liberal  sentiments,  whose  seat  was 
at  Haughton  Hall.  Asked  if  he  had  brought  a  character,  he 
replied,  “  No,  but  I  am  a  General  Baptist.”  Apparently  the  Earl 
thought  this  a  sufficient  recommendation,  for  he  engaged  him 
forthwith  as  a  footman.  On  Sunday  mornings  Aaron  regularly 
walked  from  Haughton  Hall  to  Collingham  (twelve  miles)  to 
worship;  in  the  absence  of  a  preacher,  he  occupied  the  pulpit, 
wearing  his  gold-lace  livery.  After  many  years  of  service  he  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  park,  and  lived  at  Haughton  Lod|fe.  In 
1691  he  took  a  farm  at  Gamston,  removing  there  with  his  wife 
and  family.  He  began  to  hold  meetings  for  prayer  and  exhorta¬ 
tion  at  his  house.  In  passing  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the 
year  when  he  was  appointed  Lord  High  Steward  of  the  Borough 
of  East  Retford,  Earl  Clare  removed  to  Welbeck  (the  seat  of 
Duke  of  Portland).  He  was  created  Duke  of  Newcastle  three 
years  later,  and  died  in  1711  as  the  result  of  an  accident  in  the 
hunting  field.  After  his  removal  to  Welbeck,  Haughton  Hall  was 
closed  and  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair.  To-day,  nothing  but  a 
farmhouse  marks  the  site  of  a  household  whose  splendour  was  a 
byword  throughout  Notts. 
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Aaron  Jeffery  and  his  wife  died  in  1729,  within  a  few  hours 
of  each  other.  Their  youngest  son,  Joseph  (twenty-seven)  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  farm  and  continued  the  meetings.  He  sought  and 
was  granted  a  licence  for  the  house  under  the  Toleration  Act, 
1689.  When  the  premises  became  too  small  for  services,  he 
obtained  permission  from  his  landlord  to  build  a  meetinghouse  on 
his  own  farm.  This  was  opened  in  1741.  He  conducted  baptisms 
in  the  River  Idle  at  Gamston. 

Gamston  will  always  be  known  for  its  association  with  Dan 
Taylor.  Hailing  from  Northoram,  Halifax,  he  reached  the  village 
in  1763,  when  on  his  way  (with  others)  to  Boston,  in  search  of 
members  of  the  Denomination.  After  a  stay  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Jeffery,  Dan  Taylor  was  baptised  by  him  on  Wednesday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  i2th  of  that  year,  in  the  Idle.  The  meetinghouse  built  in 
1741  was  rebuilt  in  1880.  Dedicated  as  the  “  Dan  Taylor 
Memorial,”  it  was  opened  by  Dr.  Clifford.  Fifty  years  later  a 
restoration  scheme  was  carried  out.  A  cheque  for  £10  was 
received  from  friends  at  Birchcliffe,  Hebden  Bridge,  which  was 
Dan  Taylor’s  Church,  and  became  the  centre  from  which  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  was  done. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  was  a  small  community  of  Baptists 
at  Retford  about  the  year  1690.  Richard  Brownlow,  of  St. 
Andrew,  London,  bequeathed  in  his  Will  1691  (it  was  proved  in 
London  in  1692)  “  his  newest  messuage,  one  acre  of  land,  two 
beast  gates  and  five  land  ends  ”  towards  the  founding  of  a 
meetinghouse.  He  died  the  same  year,  and  was  buried  in  West 
Retford  Parish  Church.  The  founding  of  the  Church,  therefore, 
was  in  1692,  three  years  after  the  Toleration  Act  and  Bill  of 
Rights  had  become  law.  The  ancient  meetinghouse  was  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  three  cottages  in  Chapel  Yard  and  a  burial 
ground  at  the  rear.  The  building  continued  in  use  for  125  years. 

The  ravages  of  time  affected  the  building,  but  though  it  was 
patched  up  on  various  occasions,  it  was  in  a  very  bad  state  by  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  addition,  the  need  for  larger 
premises  had  become  apparent  by  the  year  1815,  and  zealous 
exertions  were  made  to  obtain  one.  The  principal  contributor  was 
William  Hill,  of  Upton,  Retford,  who  gave  a  handsome  sum  of 
money  for  two  years  without  interest,  remarking,  “  You  may  pay 
me  the  interest  if  you  can,  if  not,  why,  I  must  go  without !  ” 
Eventually  he  decided  that  the  money  should  be  a  gfift  instead  of 
a  loan.  A  commodious  place  of  worship  was  completed  at  a  cost 
of  between  £500  and  £600,  and  opened  on  May  25th,  1817,  by 
Mr.  Stevenson,  Loughborough.  There  was  accommodation  for 
200  people.  The  old  meetinghouse  was  adapted  for  use  as  a 
Sunday  school,  which  was  established  in  1813.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  generous  benefactor,  William  Hill  (who  was  blind) 
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worshipped  at  Gamston  with  his  brother,  George  Hill;  they  are 
interred  in  the  chapel  burial  ground  there. 

No  alterations  were  made  to  the  Retford  Chapel  until  1836. 
To  meet  the  needs  of  an  increasing  congregation  it  was  enlarged 
in  that  year  to  give  accommodation  for  100  more  people.  It  was 
re-opened  on  August  14th,  1836,  and  a  manse  was  added  in  1869. 
In  course  of  time  even  this  additional  accommodation  was  found 
inadequate,  and  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  place  of  worship.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  October 
11th,  1871,  by  the  then  Mayor  of  Retford,  and  the  chapel  was 
opened  on  June  2nd,  1872,  by  Professor  George  Rogers,  of  Spur¬ 
geon’s  College,  London.  The  building  cost  £900. 

In  1790  the  following  were  permitted  to  be  erected  by  certain 
persons  on  property  belonging  to  the  West  Retford  Meeting 
House :  weaving  shop,  calendar  house,  brewhouse,  warehouse, 
starching  chamber,  hickling  shop,  spinning  shade. 

II. 

Open-air  Baptisms.  In  the  ’thirties  and  ’forties  the 
“  ordinance  of  believers’  baptism  ”  was  administered  in  the 
streams  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Sherwood  Forest.  At  Boughton, 
adherents  were  baptised  in  the  River  Idle,  close  to  Whitewater 
Bridge  (forty  years  ago  the  writer  was  told  that  on  one  occasion 
the  ice  had  to  be  broken  before  the  ceremony  could  take  place) ; 
in  the  pool  of  water  on  Wellow  Green  (not  far  from  the  famous 
Maypole)  near  Ollerton;  and  in  the  river  at  Warsop,  near 
Mansfield. 

Writers  in  old  magazines  state  that  early  on  a  Sunday 
morning  in  those  days,  it  was  an  interesting  sight  to  witness  people 
flocking  from  all  directions  to  the  place  of  baptism.  They  came 
from  Retford,  Mansfield,  Gamston,  Elkesley,  Tuxford,  Ollerton, 
Kirton  and  many  villages  in  the  area. 

At  Retford  the  rite  was  performed  in  the  Canal  Locks,  near 
the  Corporation  Wharf,  and  in  the  River  Idle,  between  the  Carr 
Bridge  and  the  Acqueduct ;  baptisms  at  Gamston  were  also  in  the 
Idle,  the  place  being  close  by  a  mill  which  stood  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  which  was  demolished  in  1854;  (the  last  occasion 
the  Idle  was  used  for  baptisms  was  in  1881) ;  the  Canal  was  used 
for  baptisms  at  Misterton,  near  Gainsborough.  One  William 
Elliott,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Broad  Street  Baptist  Church, 
Nottingham,  and  married  in  1794  the  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Jeffery,  Gamston  Mill,  was  in  1786  baptised  with  thirty-one  others 
in  the  River  Trent. 

Henry  Snowden,  at  the  Sloswick  Hospital,  a  faithful  sup¬ 
porter  of  Retford  Baptist  Church,  who  lived  to  be  nearly  ninety 
years,  once  told  the  writer  that  he  remembered  the  ministry  of  the 
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Rev,  Silas  Stenson,  and  he  could  also  recollect  the  time  when 
people  were  conveyed  in  waggons  from  Doncaster  to  Retford 
for  baptism. 

There  is  now  no  Baptist  Church  at  Misterton  (the  cause  was 
founded  there  in  1610,  and  a  chapel  built  in  1761),  or  at  Kirton, 
near  Ollerton  (cause  founded  in  1840),  Warsop  (1859),  Gains¬ 
borough  (1879),  Sutton-on-Trent,  near  Newark  (1811),  or  at 
Wellow,  Tuxford  or  Worksop. 


III. 

Worthy  Pioneers.  A  large  number  of  those  who  in  their 
youthful  days  were  associated  with  the  cause  at  Retford,  became 
prominent  in  different  centres  and  occupied  notable  positions  in 
Baptist  history.  One  became  a  prominent  Baptist  minister  whose 
son  followed  in  his  footsteps;  another  was  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  a  Baptist  Church  at  Sheffield,  his  son,  too,  became  a 
minister.  Two  “  sons  of  the  manse”  at  Retford  were  elected  as 
Mayors,  and  some  have  held  office  as  magistrates.  Others,  again, 
played  a  part  in  industry  and  public  life.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
the  names  of  all,  but  some  of  the  outstanding  may  be  mentioned. 

Cornelius  Atkinson  (1815-1895)  was  baptised  at  Retford  in 
1831,  on  the  Sunday  when  the  mortal  remains  of  his  spiritual 
father  (Rev.  Silas  Stenson)  lay  in  the  Manse  awaiting  burial.  He 
removed  to  Sheffield  in  1839,  and  was  one  of  the  foimders  of  the 
Cemetery  Road  Church.  For  fifty-five  years  he  was  a  deacon,  and 
he  held  the  post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  for 
thirty-five  years.  A  memorial  tablet  was  presented  to  the  church 
by  his  son.  Rev.  J.  H.  Atkinson  (1843-1919),  who  did  good  work 
at  Leicester,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff.  The  sculptor  of  the  tablet 
was  Harry  Hems,  an  Exeter  artist,  and  one  of  Cornelius  Atkin¬ 
son’s  scholars. 

James  Atkinson  (1814-1873),  brother  of  Cornelius,  was  bap¬ 
tised  at  Retford  in  1823,  became  a  deacon  and  treasurer  of  the 
church  and  secretary  of  the  Sunday  school;  for  many  years  he 
was  regarded  as  the  “  backbone  ”  of  the  Baptist  cause  in  that  area. 

Joseph  Foulkes  Winks  (1794-1866)  attended  the  church  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  days  of  his  apprenticeship.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
Winks,  Gainsborough,  whose  father  was  a  farmer  at  Bole. 
Baptised  in  1823,  he  removed  to  Sheffield,  thence  to  Killingholme, 
near  Grimsby  (known  in  history  owing  to  its  association  with  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers)  to  be  pastor  and  teacher  of  a  day  school.  Later 
he  went  to  Melbourne,  Derbyshire,  and  set  up  a  printing  press. 
He  was  the  first  man  in  Great  Britain  to  make  a  living  by  writing 
magazines  for  the  young.  At  Leicester  he  became  editor,  printer 
and  publisher  of  Baptist  magazines.  For  twenty  years  he  was  the 
honorary  minister  of  Carley  Street  Baptist  Church,  Leicester.  It 
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was  at  Friar  Lane  Chapel,  Leicester,  in  1859,  that  he  baptised  his 
personal  friend,  Thomas  Cooper  (1805-1892),  the  Chartist,  poet 
and  preacher.  The  Baptist  Chapel  in  St.  Benedict’s  Square, 
Lincoln  (erected  1885)  is  known  as  the  Thomas  Cooper  Memorial 
Baptist  Chapel.  Incidentally,  the  cause  in  that  city  dates  back 
to  1652. 

Mr.  Winks’s  good  work  was  continued  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 
William  Edward  Winks  (1843-1926),  who  commenced  preaching 
at  seventeen.  After  being  trained  at  Old  Chilwell  College, 
Nottingham,  he  commenced  his  ministry  at  Wisbech.  From  1876 
to  1914  he  was  minister  at  Bethany  Baptist  Church,  Cardiff.  A 
keen  scientist,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  in  1898,  and  during  his  active  ministry  at  Cardiff  was 
hon.  Curator  at  Cardiff  Museum. 

Another  minister  was  the  Rev.  Silas  Stenson  (1827-31),  imcle 
of  Dr.  Clifford,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Gamston  and 
Retford.  Mr.  Stenson  married  Miss  Wightman,  Elkesley,  whose 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Dossey  (1716-1788), 
one  of  the  ministers  at  Gamston.  The  Dosseys  and  the  Wight- 
mans  were  related  to  the  Fawcetts  and  Dixons.  Names  of 
members  of  these  families  are  on  memorial  stones  in  the  Gamston 
Baptist  burial  ground  and  in  Elkesley  Churchyard. 

Two  sons  of  the  Rev.  William  Nicholson  (1805-1875),  Jonas, 
and  William,  became  Mayors  of  the  city  of  Wakefield,  and  were 
prominent  supporters  of  the  Baptist  cause  there. 

William  Briggs  (1839-1919),  a  native  of  Retford,  received 
his  early  religious  training  in  the  Sunday  school  during  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  William  Fogg,  and  in  after  years  regarded 
the  hymn  book  (presented  to  him  in  1847)  as  one  of  the  most 
highly-prized  treasures  of  his  library.  He  was  educated  at  a 
school  conducted  by  Miss  Salvin,  Chancery  Lane,  and  afterwards 
attended  Miss  Fumival’s  school  in  Grove  Street,  another  in  the 
Market  Square  (the  headmaster  being  Mr.  Brown),  and  at  Mr. 
Allen’s  in  West  Retford.  Mr.  Briggs  held  every  office  a  layman 
could  occupy  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
fitted  up  two  libraries  of  books  which  had  been  presented'  for 
circulation  to  the  National  Sunday  School  Union  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Briggs  presided  at  the  centenary  gathering  of  the  Retford 
Baptist  Sunday  School  in  1913,  and  entertained  the  scholars  and 
teachers.  Four  years  later  he  gave  £  100  towards  the  clearance  of 
the  debt  on  the  church  property;  under  his  will  the  trustees 
received  £200  for  investment  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sunday  school, 
in  memory  of  the  time  when  he  was  a  scholar.  His  father. 
William  Camomile  Briggs,  drove  the  last  coach  between  Retford 
and  Newark  until  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  in  1852. 
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The  Rev.  S.  Skingle  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Don¬ 
caster  Baptist  Church.  He  addressed  meetings,  and  in  1885 
baptised  a  number  of  people,  one  of  whom  became  a  deacon  of 
I  the  Doncaster  Church. 

Probably  no  episode  in  our  history  is  more  moving  than  that 
relating  to  Samuel  Skidmore  (1773-1854)  a  weaver  who  lived 
close  to  the  old  meetinghouse.  He  came  from  Wellow,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  Baptist  Society.  For  upwards  of  twenty 
I  years  he  walked  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles  every  Sunday 

I  to  conduct  services  at  Misterton.  As  he  had  lost  his  sight,  it  was 

s  necessary  for  his  wife  to  accompany  him.  It  is  no  exaggeration 

f  to  state  that  during  the  period  mentioned,  this  faithful  couple 

i  must  have  trudged  a  total  of  .'^2,000  miles,  in  all  weathers. 

I  It  is  recorded  that  William  Bradford,  one  of  the  Pilgrim 

I  Fathers,  was  in  1610  the  founder  of  the  Baptist  cause  at  Mister- 

j  ton  in  North  Notts.,  and  for  ten  years  acted  as  the  pastor.  He 

I  frequently  preached  at  Epworth  and  West  Butterwick,  Lincoln- 

1  shire,  until  1620,  when  he  and  his  faithful  band  set  sail  from 

I  Plymouth  in  the  Mayflower  and  landed  in  New  England. 

I  The  village  of  Askham,  four  miles  from  Gamston,  is  known 

in  history  by  its  association  with  the  Helwys  family.  Thomas 
Helwys,  who  lived  at  Broxtowe  Hall,  Notts.,  was  one  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  who  fled  from  persecution  to  Holland,  whence  he 
returned,  and  set  up  in  London  the  first  Baptist  Church  in 

I  England.  A  hospital  for  old  people  was  found^  at  Askham  in 

16^  by  one  of  the  Helwys  family. 

IV. 

Dates  of  Ministers.  Aaron  Jeffery  officiated  as  pastor  at 
Gamston  for  thirty-nine  years  (1690-1729),  and  his  youngest  son, 
Joseph,  who  succeeded  him,  was  minister  for  fifty-three  years 
(1741-1794).  In  1763  John  Dossey  was  chosen  as  co-pastor.  He 
died  in  1778  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  Jonathan  Scott,  Queenshead, 
Yorkshire,  became  the  colleague  of  Joseph  Jeffery  in  1785.  Both 
I  died  in  the  same  year  (1794),  Jeffery  having  attained  the  advanced 

I  age  of  nineW  years.  J.  Scott  was  fifty-four. 

I  In  1795  John  Smedley  removed  from  Melbourne,  Derbyshire, 

I  to  Retford,  and  from  then  until  1826,  a  period  of  thirty-one  years, 
I  he  had  the  oversight  of  the  work  at  both  Gamston  and  Retford. 

Since  that  time  the  list  of  ministers  at  Retford  is  as  follows  : 


Silas  Stenson  (1827-31),  William  Nicholson,  a  native  of  Wake¬ 
field  and  founder  of  the  well-known  publishing  firm  of  William 
Nicholson  and  Son  (1832-34),  William  Fogg,  during  whose 
ministry  the  church  enjoyed  its  greatest  prosperity.  There  were 
nearly  300  members.  In  addition  to  the  chapels  at  Retford  and 
Gamston,  there  were  five  preaching  places  in  the  villages  (1835- 
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53),  Thomas  Lee  (1855-66),  Thomas  Mee  (1868-70),  John  James 
Dalton  (1871-73),  who  was  pastor  when  the  present  church  was 
built;  James  Thomas  Roberts  (1874-76) ;  Robert  Silby  (1877-81) 
afterwards  at  Nottingham;  Samuel  Skingle  (1881-96);  John 
Neighbour  (1897-1901),  who  left  for  Nottingham;  Henry  Collard, 
A.T.S.  (1901-08),  Herbert  Frederick  Bran  (1909-12),  who  has 
just  relinquished  office  as  President  of  the  East  Midland  Baptist 
Association;  Percy  George  Ralph  Monk  (1913-15),  William 
Francis  Dart  (1916-26),  Wallace  Vellam  Pitts  (1927-31),  who 
left  for  Cambridge ;  in  1932  the  Rev.  Charles  Frederick  Darvell, 
C.F.,  was  appointed  pastor.  He  retired  from  the  active  ministry 
in  1937,  and  for  several  years  has  been  responsible  for  carrying 
on  the  work  at  New  Ollerton,  situate  in  the  Notts,  coalfield.  The 
Baptist  Chapel  at  Boughton,  which  had  been  there  for  100  years, 
was  sold  in  1926,  and  the  proceeds  used  towards  the  erection  of  a 
school  chapel  in  the  new  colliery  village  at  Ollerton. 

The  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  Edwin  Exall,  who  came 
to  Retford  in  February,  1942,  from  Wainsgate,  Hebden  Bridge, 
which  is  the  “  Mecca  ”  of  Yorkshire  Baptists,  and  associated  with 
two  names  famed  in  Baptist  history — Dan  Taylor,  who  was  in 
1763  the  first  pastor  and  founder  of  Birchcliffe  Baptist  Church 
there,  and  the  founder,  in  1797,  of  the  Midland  Baptist  College; 
and  Dr.  John  Fawcett,  his  co-worker,  who  in  1764  entered  upon 
his  ministry  at  Wainsgate  (formed  in  1750)  and  who  was  the 
writer  of  the  hymn,  “  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds." 

Fred.  C.  Atton. 


The  Southern  Baptist  Historical 
Society. 

ONE  of  the  encouraging  features  of  Baptist  life  during  the  past 
generation  has  been  the  growth  throughout  the  world  of 
interest  in  our  history.  To  this  the  existence  of  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree.  Articles  which  it  has 
collected  and  circulated  have  appeared  in  various  languages  and 
in  many  lands.  Several  have  found  their  way  into  the  Baptist 
Quarterly,  and  collections  have  been  issued  in  book  form  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere.  The  Alliance  continually  seeks  to  foster 
interest  in  historical  questions,  and  at  the  Atlanta  Congress 
arranged  a  conference  “  on  the  preservation  of  Baptist  history,” 
in  which  Swedish,  German,  Polish,  American  (including  Negro), 
and  British  Baptist  speakers  participated,  and  from  which  came 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  future  action  of  the  Alliance  and  the 
Historical  Societies.  Apart  from  the  American  Baptist  Historical 
Society  and  our  own,  the  widest  systematic  work  yet  accomplished 
has  been  that  of  the  German  and  Swedish  Baptists,  some  of  whose 
books  will  in  the  future  be  regarded  as  classics.  I  look  forward 
with  ^reat  hope  to  the  day  when,  free  of  the  pressure  of  war 
conditions,  our  Baptist  ecumenical  contacts  shall  be  renewed  and 
continuous  co-operation  become  possible.  We  need  a  compre¬ 
hensive  history  of  the  Baptist  communion. 

My  present  purpose  is  especially  to  call  attention  to  one  of 
the  youngest  organisations  for  historical  study.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  certain  to  become  one  of  the  most  important,  since  it 
is  fathered  by  the  largest  body  of  Baptists  in  the  world — the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  with  a  church  membership  of 
approximately  five  millions.  It  has  also  behind  it  the  largest 
ministerial  training  institution  of  any  Evangelical  communion — 
the  Seminary  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Historical  Society  was  founded  in  May, 
1938,  as  an  agency  for  stimulating  interest  in  and  facilitating  the 
study  of  Baptist  history.  It  “  seeks  to  locate,  assemble,  preserve, 
classify,  catalogue,  make  available,  publish,  and  otherwise  utilise 
the  facts  and  materials  of  Baptist  history,  especially  as  these  relate 
to  the  churches  and  denomination  in  the  South.”  Its  materials 
are  preserved  and  made  accessible  in  the  remarkable  fire-proof 
library  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Seminary,  as  a  separate  collection. 

I  quote  (with  some  abbreviation)  a  statement  issued  by  Dr. 
J.  E.  Dillard  expounding  the  reasons  for  the  founding  of  the  new 
society : 
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1.  "Baptists  have  a  history;  our  people  ought  to  know  it. 
Baptists  have  not  always  been  and  are  not  now  history¬ 
conscious.  They  have  been  more  interested  in  making  history 
than  in  recording  it.  Baptists  have  made  some  very  definite 
contributions  to  Christian  civilisation;  our  people  ought  to 
know  them,  proclaim  them,  and  perpetuate  them. 

Dr.  E.  Y.  Mullins  listed  five  major  contributions  : 
i.  Baptists  have  been  the  only  adequate  interpreters  of  the 
Reformation,  ii.  Baptists  have  furnished  to  American  civilisa¬ 
tion  the  most  spiritual  interpretation  of  Christianity  the  world 
has  seen.  iii.  Baptists  have  exhibited  to  American  civilisation 
the  most  striking  example  of  denominational  unity,  iv.  Bap- 
tests  gave  to  America  the  complete  idea  of  liberty,  v.  Baptists 
have  furnished  the  spiritual  analogues  of  our  entire  political 
system. 

2.  Southern  Baptists  are  making  history  now,  and  the  records 
ought  to  be  assembled  and  preserved.  We  have  Baptist  heroes 
and  heroines.  Baptist  churches  and  institutions.  Baptist  pro¬ 
grammes  and  plans.  Baptist  efforts  and  victories  that  should 
enhearten  and  challenge. 

3.  Southern  Baptists  expect  to  celebrate  one  hundred  years  of 
organised  Christian  service  in  1945,  the  Centennial  of  the 
organisation  of  the  Convention.  There  should  be  a  great 
Baptist  history  ready  by  that  time.” 

The  President  is  Professor  W.  O.  Carver,  of  the  Southern 

Baptist  Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  the  Secretary,  Dr. 

H.  I.  Hester,  of  Liberty,  Missouri. 


J.  H.  Rushbrooke. 


Bessell’s  Green,  1 667. 

/^N  the  coachroad  to  Hastings  and  Rye,  a  mile  short  of 

Sevenoaks,  a  lane  runs  up  the  Westerham  valley,  and  about 
a  mile  west  is  the  little  Common  of  Bessell’s  Green  where  stand' 
two  Baptist  chapels,  visited  by  T.  R.  Hooper  who  wrote  of  them 
in  our  volume  III,  at  page  228.  Documents  of  the  older  church 
are  in  the  Museum  and  at  Somerset  House.  William  Jeffery  was 
the  leader  in  the  district  from  1644,  writing  the  Whole  Faith 
of  Man,  signing  every  important  document  from  1653  till  1660,- 
in  this  comer  he  was  backed  by  John  Reeve.  In  those  days  they 
worshipped  in  private  houses,  and  it  shows  their  pluck  that  when 
the  new  Conventicle  Act  was  being  enforced,  they  opened  a 
register  thus : — 

“  A  booke  belonging  to  the  church  or  congregation  of  the 
Saintes  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ ’Assembled  in  the  pari.sh  of 
Orpington  in  the  County  of  Kent.  Anno  Domini  1667  Sept.  29. 
Wee  whose  names  are  underwritten  being  beleevers  baptized  and 
stated  upon  the  six  principles  contaned  in  the  6  chapter  Hebrues 
verses  1  and  2  according  to  the  order  of  the  gospell  do  resolve 
to  sett  downe  together  in  a  church  or  congregationall  waye  with 
the  help  of  the  Lord  takeing  for  our  rulle  to  walke  by  the  written 
word  of  God  contaynde  in  the  ould  and  new  testament  and  from 
this  Church  or  Congregationall  waye  wee  doe  not  Intend  to 
depart  to  anye  other  Church  or  congrattion  to  sett  downe  with 
them  without  the  advise  and  consent  of  this  Church  or  congration 
meeting  at  Orpington  in  the  county  of  Kent.  Whereby  the  bands 
of  love  may  not  be  broken.” 

Orpington  is  eight  miles  north,  over  the  Down;  only  in 
the  security  of  1716  did  the  church  build  its  meeting  house  here 
in  the  parish  of  Chevening.  .From  it  descend  the  Sevenoaks. 
church  of  1748  and  the  second  Bessell’s  Green  church  of  1770. 

'  W.  T.  WHITLEY. 
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Henry  Denne. 

T  lENRY  DENNE  appears  first  as  curate  of  Pirton.  After 
*  his  adoption  of  Baptist  principles  and  the  onslaught  of 
1643  against  him,  he  was  imprisoned.  When  released  in  1645  he 
at  once  “  unmasked  antichrist  ”  as  upheld  by  Dan  Featley  and 
Stephen  Marshall,  who  in  the  previous  year  had  defended  infant 
baptism.  He  travelled  from  Eltisley  in  Cambridgeshire,  widely, 
protesting  against  tithes,  suggesting  that  a  minister  had  better 
support  himself  as  a  carter  between  London  and  Spalding.  He 
was  again  arrested,  and  when  given  a  choice  of  prison  or 
enlisting,  chose  the  latter.  In  November,  1647,  he  took  part  in 
the  debates  at  Putney  as  representing  his  regiment,  demanding 
the  trial  of  Charles  for  violating  his  coronation  oath,  also 
sketching  a  new  constitution.  At  the  same  time  he  was  charged 
in  church  circles  as  a  familist  and  antinomian,  a  spiritual 
antichrist ;  while  next  year  a  New  Englander  upheld  the  baptism 
of  infants  against  him.  By  1649  he  had  become  a  Comet,  and 
was  a  head  of  the  Levellers  at  Old  Sarum,  challenging  the 
authority  of  the  Rump  parliament;  so  on  15  May  Fairfax 
surprised  his  regiment  at  Burford,  and  condemned  to  death 
Denne  and  three  others.  The  Levellers  believed  he  had  betrayed 
them,  and  it  is  certain  that  within  nine  days  he  issued  a  pamphlet 
deprecating  the  mutiny.  He  was  pardoned  and  cashiered.  Next 
he  resumed  Baptist  propaganda  and  ecclesiastical  debating 
against  priests  and  presbyters  preaching  in  Rochester  cathedral, 
founding  Eythorne  church.  But  he  published  nothing  more  till 
1658,  and  when  he  died  two  years  later,  he  had  earned  the 
epitaph,  which  to-day  has  no  point : — 

To  tell  his  wisdom,  learning,  goodness  unto  men, 

I  need  to  say  no  more  but,  Here  lies  Henry  Denne. 


Reviews. 

The  Prophets  and  Their  Times,  by  J.  M.  Powis  Smith.  Second 

edition,  revised  by  W.  A.  Irwin.  (University  of  Chicago 

Press.  Cambridge  Press,  15s.). 

The  late  Dr.  J.  M.  Powis  Smith,  the  original  author  of  this 
work,  which  first  appeared  in  1925,  was  born  in  London  and 
brought  up  in  this  country.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  migrated  to 
America  alone,  and  seven  years  later  he  became  a  Baptist.  His 
work  should  therefore  be  of  particular  interest  to  British  Baptists. 

He  was  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  author 
of  a  number  of  works,  of  which  some  are  well  known  in  this 
country.  His  work  on  the  Prophets  was  not  very  widely  known 
over  here,  however,  where  the  comparable  work  of  a  British 
Baptist,  Professor  Theodore  H.  Robinson,  has  held  the  field.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  in  its  new  form  it  will  be  more  widely  knowm 
over  here.  Dr.  Powis  Smith  died  ten  years  ago,  and  his  work  has 
therefore  been  revised  by  Professor  W.  A.  Irwin.  In  its  new' 
form  it  may  be  warmly  commended  as  a  competent  and  readable 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Prophets  that  takes  into  account 
recent  work  bearing  on  them. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  the  book  of  Ezekiel  the  revision 
is  drastic  to  a  degree.  This  is  because  the  book  of  Ezekiel  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  to  itself  in  recent  years.  .The  chapter 
which  treats  of  it  is  almost  wholly  new,  and  the  views  of  the 
original  author  are  abandoned  for  the  presentation  of  Professor 
Irwin’s  views.  These  are  much  influenced  by  the  treatment  of 
Holscher,  who  denied  to  Ezekiel  any  but  passages  written  in  a 
particular  kind  of  poetry.  Professor  Irwin  does  not  go  so  far  as 
this,  though  he  denies  a  great  deal  of  the  book  to  Ezekiel.  Few' 
writers  to-day  maintain  the  unity  of  Ezekiel  in  the  way  that  was 
common  twenty-five  years  ago,  indeed,  and  some  considerable  re¬ 
writing  of  this  chapter  was  to  be  expected  in  any  attempt  to  bring 
it  up  to  date.  Professor  Irwin’s  views  do  not  wholly  coincide 
with  those  of  any  other  writer,  however,  so  that  this  chapter  is  an 
original  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  problem.  So  much 
of  the  book  does  he  deny  to  Ezekiel,  that  he  is  able  to  regard  it 
as  the  fruit  of  Judaism,  rather  than  its  source — “  not  the  father, 
but  the  child,  of  Judaism.”  I 

In  the  other  chapters  the  revision  is  less  drastic,  though 
everywhere  there  are  marks  of  the  editor’s  hand.  Recent  archaeo¬ 
logy  is  laid  under  contribution,  but  most  scholars  will  regret  that 
in  a  work  of  this  kind,  intended  for  general  circulation,  the  view 
of  Torezyner  that  the  unnamed  prophet  of  the  Lachish  letters 
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should  be  identified  with  Uriah  is  recorded,  without  any  indication 
that  it  is  almost  universally  rejected  as  quite  groundless. 

In  treating  the  book  of  Hosea,  Professor  Irwin  makes  much 
use  of  recent  lines  of  study,  but  introduces  some  fresh  views 
again.  Chapters  i.  and  iii.  are  sometimes  treated  as  parallel 
accounts  of  the  same  incidents,  written  in  the  third  and  first  per¬ 
sons  respectively ;  sometimes  they  are  treated  as  successive 
incidents  in  the  prophet’s  relations  with  Corner.  Here,  however, 
they  are  treated  as  quite  separate  incidents,  with  two  different 
women,  both  of  whom  were  Temple  prostitutes. 

Of  greater  interest,  perhaps,  is  the  reaction  against  the 
■“  ecstatic  ”  view  of  prophecy.  Professor  Irwin  does  not  deny, 
indeed,  that  early  prophecy  was  ecstatic,  but  he  will  not  allow  that 
prophecy  was  fundamentally  ecstatic  throughout  its  history,  as 
some  interpreters  have  maintained  in  modem  times,  notably  since 
the  appearance  of  Holscher’s  work  on  the  Prophets  in  1914. 
In  this  he  is  in  line  with  recent  tendencies,  which  are  away  from 
the  “  ecstatic  ”  theory,  though  Professor  T.  H.  Robinson  still 
firmly  maintains  it.  But  when  Professor  Irwin  describes  the 
prophets  as  “  great  religious  thinkers,”  or  “  at  most  .  .  .  mystics,” 
we  must  again  demur.  The  prophets  themselves  would  have 
vigorously  repudiated  the  view  that  their  message  was  the  fruit  of 
their  own  thought,  and  any  conception  of  them  in  such  terms  rests 
on  a  very  inadequate  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  prophecy. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  book  deals  merely 
with  critical  questions  of  this  kind.  It  also  unfolds  the  message 
of  the  prophets  in  the  setting  of  their  times,  and  here  the  hand  of 
Dr.  Powis  Smith  is  more  largely  seen,  since  recent  study  has  less 
affected  this.  Nowhere  is  the  book  written  in  a  technical  way 
that  will  be  irksome  to  the  non-specialist,  and  while  there  are  many 
points  which  the  specialist  will  want  to  examine,  it  is  written 
primarily  for  the  general  reader,  with  an  interest  in  the  Bible.  It 
should  help  him  to  get  a  clear  and  vivid  picture  of  the  times  of  the 
prophets,  and  to  see  them  as  religious  figures  of  the  highest  signi¬ 
ficance.  It  should  help  him  to  understand  their  fundamental 
message,  both  to  their  own  times  and  to  all  generations.  It  is 
therefore  heartily  to  be  welcomed,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  its 
revised  form  it  may  have  a  fresh  career  of  usefulness. 

H.  H.  Rowley. 

The  One  and  the  Many  in  the  Israelite  Conception  of  God,  by 
Aubrey  R.  Johnson  (Cardiff :  University  of  Wales  Press 
Board,  2s.). 

This  is  a  scholar’s  pamphlet  for  scholars,  and  shows  that 
meticulous  care  for  detail  which  is  the  hall-mark  of  techinical 
scholarship.  Dr.  Johnson  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  men 
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devoting  themselves  to  Old  Testament  study,  and  we  shall  look 
to  him  to  uphold  and  to  enhance  the  Baptist  tradition  in  this  field. 
All  that  he  has  so  far  published  combines  exactitude  with  the 
vision  of  wider  horizons,  without  which  scholarship  can  easily 
become  pedantry. 

In  the  present  pamphlet,  he  begins  with  the  Hebrew  concep¬ 
tion  of  man,  on  the  sound  principle  that  theology  will  always  take 
its  colour  from  the  contemporary  psychology.  He  shows  that  the 
Old  Testament  offers  no  such  thing  as  sheer  individualism  in  the 
modern  sense ;  the  single  person  is  conceived  as  the  member  of  a 
group  to  which  unity  is  ascribed,  whilst  something  of  himself 
extends  to  the  other  members  of  the  group,  and  even  to  inanimate 
objects  associated  with  it.  Dr.  Johnson  then  proceeds  to  apply 
this  conception  of  “  corporate  personality  ”  to  the  idea  of  God 
found  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  points  out  the  extension  of  divine 
activity  which  is  suggested  by  the  ideas  of  “  Spirit,”  “  Word,” 
“  Name,”  and  is  seen  even  in  the  association  of  the  Ark  with 
God.  He  reminds  us  of  the  plurality  of  the  Hebrew  word  for 
“  God  ”  (Elohim),  of  the  way  in  which  “  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  ” 
interchanges  with  the  I^rd  Himself,  and  of  the  representation  of 
God  through  a  prophet  who  speaks  on  God’s  behalf.  The 
heavenly  council  of  “  the  sons  of  God,”  and  the  apparent  identifi  ¬ 
cation  of  it  with  God  in  His  deliberations  and  utterances  support 
this  corporate  extensiveness.  Of  course,  the  writer  is  not  attri¬ 
buting  polytheism  to  prophetic  religion,  whatever  may  have  been 
true  of  some  phases  of  the  popular  or  even  official  religion.  But 
he  is  preparing  us  to  see  that  a  hard-cut  ”  monotheism  ”  patterned 
on  modem  ideas  may  miss  the  fluidity  of  the  ancient  conceptions, 
and  may  make  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
unnecessarily  difficult. 

In  greater  or  less  degree,  all  ancient  ways  of  thinking  differ 
from  our  own,  and  we  are  generally  wrong  when  we  believe  them 
to  be  identical.  The  work  of  the  scholar  will  always  be  needed, 
even  in  practical  interests,  to  remind  us  of  these  differences  and 
to  open  up  new  possibilities  in  our  vision  of  ultimate  truth.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  here  given  us  a  good  example  of  fresh  and  inde¬ 
pendent  thinking  built  on  a  basis  of  exact  data. 

H.  Wheeler  Robinson. 


John  Henry  Muirhead.  Edited  by  John  W.  Harvey.  215  pp. 
(George  Allen  and  Unwin,  15s.  net.) 

Muirhead  was  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Birmingham 
University  from  1897  till  his  retirement  in  1921,  and  he  is  perhaps 
best  known  to  many  readers  by  his  Elements  of  Ethics.  He  edited 
the  Library  of  Philosophy  series,  wrote  several  books  and 
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innumerable  articles  in  educational  and  philosophical  journals,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  life  was  regarded  with  affectionate  veneration  by 
those  who  knew  him.  An  unfinished  autobiography  was  found 
among  his  papers,  and  this  has  now  been  completed  and  published 
by  J.  W.  Harvey,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Leeds,  with  the  sub¬ 
title  “  Reflections  by  a  Journeyman  in  Philosophy  on  the  Move¬ 
ments  of  Thought  and  Practice  in  his  time.” 

Muirhead  was  a  Scotsman  trained  at  Glasgow  (where  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Edward  Caird)  and  then  at  Balliol 
(where  Jowett  was  still  Master,  and  T.  H.  Green  was  the  chief 
philosophical  light).  After  a  spell  as  Assistant  in  Latin  at 
Glasgow  University,  he  entered  Manchester  College  to  train  for 
the  Unitarian  Ministry.  The  College  was  then  at  Gordon  Square, 
London,  with  Martineau  as  its  head  and  James  Drummond  and 
Estlin  Carpenter  as  the  other  tutors.  In  London  he  was  the  inti¬ 
mate  of  people  like  Graham  Wallas  (whose  sister  he  married), 
Bosanquet,  Sidgwick  and  F.  H.  Bradley.  He  helped  to  found  the 
Ethical  Society  and  later  became  a  lecturer  at  Royal  Holloway 
and  Bedford  Colleges.  Then  in  1897  he  entered  on  his  chief  work 
as  the  first  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  newly-constituted 
University  of  Birmingham,  where  he  had  among  his  close  friends 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Bishop  Gore. 

Muirhead  was  thus  linked  up  with  a  distinguished  circle,  and 
he  introduces  us  to  many  of  his  intimates.  He  did  a  useful  work, 
but,  gifted  though  he  was,  he  is  justly  described  as  a  "  Journeyman 
in  Philosophy.”  He  never  reached  the  dignity  of  the  Gifford 
Lectureship,  and  his  work  never  attained  the  thought-quality  of 
say  F.  H.  Bradley,  or  Samuel  Alexander,  nor  did  it  have  the 
stylistic  charm  of,  say,  Henry  Jones. 

“  Green  is  the  tree  of  life,  grey  all  theory,”  he  quotes  from 
Goethe,  and  yet,  as  his  own  record  proves,  a  teacher  of  Philo¬ 
sophy  need  not  be  a  recluse,  and  it  was  his  aim  all  along  to  bring 
his  ideas  into  living  contact  with  life. 

Henry  Cook. 


Barthianism  and  the  Divine  Image 
of  Man. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Barthianism, 
it  has  recalled  us  to  Biblical  theology — to  this  as  distinct 
from  the  vague  and  various  religious  philosophisings  which  had 
usurped  its  place.  Of  this  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  image  in  man 
provides  a  fair  illustration.  Under  the  influence  of  Hegelianism 
and  humanistic  philosophies,  the  Protestant  liberalism  of  a  past 
generation  interpreted  this  doctrine  in  terms  of  the  divinity  of 
Humanity,  and  the  vogue  which  this  interpretation  enjoyed  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  but  for  a  certain  decline  in  Biblical 
theology.  Now  that  idealistic  monism  and  humanism  are 
themselves  suffering  decline,  the  deification  of  Humanity  and  the 
humanisation  of  Divinity  have  ceased  to  be  the  preoccupation  of 
our  popular  religious  instructors.  Indeed,  the  tendency  has  set 
in  a  different  direction,  and  there  is,  in  this  regard,  a  not 
unreasonable  feeling  that  Barthianism  has  carried  its  protest 
against  the  older  liberalism  too  far.  Under  Barth,  man,  instead 
of  being  deified  is,  it  is  felt,  in  some  danger  of  being  dehumanised, 
and  Berdyaev'  does  not  hesitate  to  class  Barthian  theology  among 
the  dehumanising  influences  in  present-day  thought.  But  in  any 
case,  it  is  in  the  field  of  Biblical  theology  that  Barth  gives  battle, 
and  there  the  controversy  must  be  waged. 

Those  who  speak  to-day  for  a  moderate  evangelical  liberalism, 
or  a  liberal  evangelicalism,  contend  for  a  fuller  recognition  of 
man’s  competence  as  man,  not  indeed  his  competence  for 
righteousness,  but  his  competence  to  make  his  own  human 
response  to  the  righteousness  and  grace  of  God.  They  contend,  that 
is  to  say,  for  a  fuller  recognition  of  this  than  Barthianism  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  concede.  And  they  do  this  out  of  an  evangelical  concern 
that  the  Faith  should  be  presented  to  the  common  man  in  terms 
that  do  not  needlessly  perplex  and  discourage  him  or  contradict  his 
experience  and  common-sense.  We  may  cite  this  protest  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  been  cast  by  one  of  our  own  greatly  revered 
teachers.  (The  italics  do  not  belong  to  the  original). 

In  giving  His  Spirit  .  .  .  God  comes  veiy  near  to  men ;  and 
as  spiritual  things  are  only  spiritually  discerned,  He  reckons 
on  finding  that  in  men  which  makes  them  able  to  receive  and 
appreciate  His  grace.  We  may  agree  with  the  Barthians  that 
this,  too,  is  God's  gift,  for  God  has  indeed  made  men  in  His 
own  image  and  likeness.  It  is  this  which  makes  it  possible 

.  to- 
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for  men  to  hear  His  word  and  to  respond,  for,  as  Barth 
quaintly  puts  it,  man  is  man  and  not  cat.  ^ 

And  again :  “If  and  when  God  speaks,  it  is  not  to  sticks  and 
stones  but  to  human  beings  who  are  capable,  however  imperfectly, 
of  hearing  His  word.  Whether  they  obey  it  or  forbear  is  their 
own  lookout.”  And  once  more :  “  That  we  should  experience 
a  change  of  heart  ...  is  the  natural  respotise  to  grace  freely 
given  and  received.”  The  “  receiving  ”  is  itself,  presumably,  part 
of  this  “  natural  ”  response,  as  also  is  the  consequent  “  obeying  ” ; 
and  the  response  is  “  natural  ”  because  God  has  made  man  in  the 
Divine  image  and  likeness. 

Now  if  those  of  us  who  are  not  professors  of  theology  are 
to  share  in  this  discussion  at  all,  we  should  do  so  with  great 
deference  and  humility.  Nevertheless,  perhaps  the  discussion 
need  not  be  confined  to  the  experts,  for  it  lies  close  to  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  ordinary  Christian  man,  and  something  may  be 
said  from  the  layman’s  standpoint.  Certainly  an  argument  that 
rests  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  image  in  man  is  not  one 
with  which  the  theological  layman  is  likely  to  be  wholly 
unfamiliar,  so  unfamiliar  that  he  is  unable  to  recognise  the 
allusion.  On  the  other  hand  it  does  not  follow  that  the  allusion 
will  not  mislead  him.  For  admittedly,  there  are  popular  notions 
about  man’s  being  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God  which  are 
by  no  means  necessarily  valid  :  "for  example.  Browning’s  dictum, 
so  pat  as  a  pulpit  quotation — 

Take  all  in  a  word,  the  truth  in  God’s  breast 
Lies  trace  for  trace  upon  ours  impressed  : 

Though  He  is  so  bright  and  we  so  dim, 

We  are  made  in  His  image  to  witness  Him. 

This  certainly  looks  like  the  expression  of  a  truism  of  the  Faith, 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  Christian  anthropology;  but  the 
Protestant  theologian  with  qualms  about  Thomism  and  onalogia 
entis  might  demur.  In  more  generous  form  we  have  the  state¬ 
ment  of  man’s  “  natural  ”  ability  in  Emersonian  terms  : 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust. 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 

When  Duty  whispers  low.  Thou  must, 

The  Youth  replies,  I  can. 

And  less  familiarly : 

In  thousand  far-transplanted  grafts 
The  parent  fruit  survives; 

So,  in  the  new-born  millions. 

The  perfect  Adam  lives. 

Wherefore — "  Trust  thyself ;  every  heart  responds  to  that  iron 
^  W.  B.  Selbie  :  Christian  World,  April  8,  1943. 
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string  !  But  again,  the  Protestant  theologian  might  warn  his 
lay  brethren  that  Scriptuilal  allusions  do  not  necessarily  certify 
the  doctrines  which  they  are  made  to  adorn,  and  that  in  theology 
Emerson  needs  to  be  taken  with  evangelic  salt.  The  new 
radicalism  of  Barth  obviously  cuts  across  all  such  interpretations 
and  carries  us  back  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  man’s  inability  : 
but  this,  of  course,  is  precisely  the  matter  under  discussion.  Barth 
so  emphasises  the  Divine  initiative  in  redemption  as  to  deny  any 
natural  capacity  in  man  effectually  to  respond  to  it ;  so  that  both 
initiative  and  response  are  of  God.  But  surely,  it  is  urged,  this 
is  to  overrun  the  scent,  in  respect  of  both  Scripture  and 
experience,  and  amounts  to  a  denial  of  that  Divine  image  in 
man  to  which  the  Scrij.  ires  bear  witness.  It  is  in  the  field  of 
Biblical  theology  that  this  question  must  be  engaged. 

I. 

It  is  pertinent  to  begin,  then,  with  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
locvLS  classicus  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  image  in  man  is 
the  Creation  passage  in  Genesis  which  contains  the  declaration 
that  “  God  created  man  in  His  own  image  ”  or,  as  the  Hebrew 
parallelism  runs,  in  His  own  image  and  likeness.  And  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  the  same  passage  the  physical  creation  is  described 
in  the  words  “  God  saw  everything  that  He  had  made,  and  behold 
it  was  very  good  ”  :  that  is  to  say,  the  passage  is  descriptive  of  the 
world  and  man  before  the  Fall.  And  here,  of  course,  we  are 
concerned  only  with  the  Scripture  witness;  what  have  been  the 
various  interpretative  or  critical  reactions  to  it  is  another  story. 
In  the  main,  nineteenth  century  liberalism,  while  accepting  the 
evolutionary  conception  of  man  and  lightheartedly  interpreting 
the  Fall  as  a  "  fall  upward  ”  (associated  with  the  development  of 
the  moral  sense),  retained  the  witness  to  the  Divine  image  in 
man  as  holding  true  of  the  human  race  throughout  the  long  ages 
of  progress;  increasingly  true,  perhaps;  for  the  Divine  image, 
nascent  in  the  primitive  tribes  newly  emerged  from  the  subhuman, 
must  itself  be  subject  to  the  evolutionary  process. 

The  immediate  consideration  is,  however,  that,  so  far  as  the 
classic  passage  in  Genesis  is  concerned,  the  declaration  about  the 
Divine  image  refers  specifically  to  man’s  sinless  state  in  a  world 
newly  created  and  pronounced  “  very  good.”  And  the  plain  sense 
of  later  Scripture  is  that,  by  reason  of  human  sin,  that  image  and 
likeness  of  God  in  man  has  been  lost  or  has  suffered  obscuration 
beyond  man’s  own  power  to  restore  it.  It  is  the  “  new 
man  ”  in  Christ  (or,  as  Moffatt  renders  it,  the  new  nature),  that 
is  renewed  after  the  image,  and  for  the  knowledge,  of  the  Creator 
(Col.  Hi.  10),  so  that  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly, 
'  material,  Adamic  man,  we  are  also  to  bear  the  image  of  Ae 
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heavenly  Men  (1  Cor.  xv.  49),  Himself  the  image  of  God 
(Col.  i.  15),  and  thus  to  be  transformed  into  that  image  through 
the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  (2  Cor.  iii.  18).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fallen  sons  of  Adam,  their  ignorant  minds  grown  dark 
(Rom.  i.  21  Moflfatt),  have  set  themselves  to  make  God  in  their 
own  image  (ver.  23),  worshipping  and  serving  the  creature  rather 
than  the  Creator.  • 

The  point  is,  that  no  Christian  teaching  that  professes  to 
ground  its  dogma  upon  the  sense  of  Holy  Scripture  can 
consistently  generalise  the  term  “  image  of  God  ”  as  if  it  were  an 
unchallengeable  truism  of  the  Faith  that  man  to-day  bears  that 
image  in  the  original  sense  of  the  Scriptural  pronouncement. 
It  is  not  to  say  more  than  this ;  certainly  not  to  say  that  man  now 
bears  no  mark  of  the  Divine  image;  it  is  simply  to  say  that  the 
Scripture  teaching  that  man  was  created  in  the  Divine  likeness 
does  not  certify  the  conclusion  that  man  retains  that  likeness  with 
all  its  original  implications,  whatever  those  implications  may  be. 
It  is  to  say  that  claims  about  man’s  “  natural  ”  ability  to  respond 
to  the  Divine  initiative,  to  hear  the  Word,  receive  it  and  obey  it, 
cannot  be  established  by  oracular  statement  and  a  gesture  towards 
the  Genesis  expression.  To  do  so,  whatever  might  be  its  effect 
upon  theologians,  would  be,  in  the  end,  to  bewilder  the  common 
man — the  common  man  of  Protestantism,  still  retaining  a  Bible 
somewhere  in  the  back  room,  still  clinging  to  an  ambiguous  belief 
in  it,  and  still  capable  under  stress,  even  of  reading  it  with  an 
appropriate  seriousness  and  attention. 

II. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  question.  What  does  the  expression 
“  in  the  image  of  God  ”  mean  ?  What  are  the  implications  of  the 
term?  And  here  again,  it  appears  that  we  who  are  theological 
laymen  ought  to  be  warned  against  any  too  easy  and  assured 
citation  of  it,  as  if  the  expression  itself  had  a  precise  and 
uncontroverted  acceptation.  It  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning 
the  spirit  of  man,  as  meaning  his  rationality,  or  again  as  meaning 
that  mysterious  gift  by  which  man  can  both  stand  within  the 
natural  order  and  lift  himself  above  it,  can  be  himself  as  the 
knowing  subject  and  transcend  himself  as  the  known  object. 
Justin  Martyr  interpreted  the  Divine  image  as  meaning  rationality 
and  moral  freedom ;  Origen  identified  it  with  a  pre-existent  spirit 
sent  to  earth  to  work  out  what  in  Buddhism  would  be  called  its 
Karma.  In  a  characteristic  passage  Chrysostom  compares  man 
with  the  lower  creation,  and  inquires  why  he  should  be  regarded 
as  superior  to  it :  ’ 

Dost  thou  build  splendid  palaces?  Many  jackdaws  dwell  in 
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houses  more  splendid  .  .  But  art  thou  proud  of  thy  voice? 
Thou  canst  by  no  means  sing  better  than  the  swan  or  the 
nightingale.  Is  it  for  thy  varied  knowledge  of  the  arts? 
But  what  is  wiser  in  this  than  the  bee?  What  embroiderer, 
what  painter,  what  geometrician,  can  imitate  her  works? 

Is  it  for  the  fineness  of  thy  apparel?  But  here  the  spiders 
beat  thee.  Is  it  for  the  swiftness  of  thy  feet?  Again  the 
first  prize  is  with  the  unreasoning  animals.  Hast  thou 
travelled  much?  Not  more  than  the  birds  .  .  .  But  art  thou 
clear-sighted?  Not  as  the  gazelle,  not  as  the  eagle.  Art 
thou  quick  of  hearing?  The  ass  is  more  so. 

And  so  on,  to  show  that  what  marks  man  out  is  the  endowment  of 
a  mind  that  “  in  virtue  and  piety  ”  can  raise  itsdf  above  man 
himself. 

Augustine  (City  of  God,  Bk.  XVI.  ii)  makes  the  Divine 
image  centre  in  man’s  “  good  ”  will,  the  will  of  creaturely 
obedience,  while  the  Fall  meant  the  exchange  of  the  good  will  for 
an  evil  will  which  set  up  a  false  autonomy  and  became  an  end  in, 
and  to,  itself.  Elsewhere  (Of  the  Work  of  Monks)  he  places  the 
image  of  God  in  the  mind  ; 

For  where  this  image  is  [the  Apostle]  .  .  .  doth  himself 
declare,  where  he  saith  .  .  .  ‘  put  ye  on  the  new  [man] 
which  is  renewed  according  to  the  image  of  Him  that  created 
him.’  Who  can  doubt  that  this  renewing  takes  place  in  the 
mind?  .  .  .  For  giving  the  same  admonition  he  saith  .  .  . 

‘  be  ye  renewed  in  the  spirit  of'your  mind  ’. 

In  his  dissertation  On  the  Creed  he  is  explicit :  “  God  made 
man  after  His  own  image  and  likeness  in  the  mind;  for  in  that 
is  the  image  of  God.”  The  mind,  that  is  to  say,  is  the  locus  of 
the  Divine  image ;  it  is  not  the  image  itself ;  the  image  is  there  i- 
only  in-so-far  as  the  mind  is  turned  Grodward.  Calvin  places  the 
Divine  image  in  the  integrity  of  man’s  whole  being,  body,  soul  and 
spirit,  agreeing  here  with  the  Hebraic  rather  than  the  Greek 
conception;  so  that  when  man’s  integrity  was  lost  the  Divine 
image  was  lost ;  and  Luther  understands  the  same ;  “  Of  this 
image  all  we  now  possess  are  the  words  ” — the  mere  term  itself. 

Calvin  again,  disagreeing  here  with  Augustine,  in  his 
comment  upon  “  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  ”  in  the 
Johannine  Prologue,  asserts  a  universal,  natural  enlightenment  of 
the  human  mind  by  Christ. 

From  this  light  [of  Christ]  the  rays  are  diffused  over  all 
mankind  .  .  .  For  we  know  that  men  have  this  peculiar 
excellence  which  raises  them  above  other  animals,  that  they 
are  endued  with  reason  and  intelligence,  and  that  they  carry 
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the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  engraven  on  their 
conscience.  There  is  no  man,  therefore,  whom  some 
perception  of  the  eternal  light  doth  not  reach.  But  as  there 
are  fanatics  who  rashly  strain  and  torture  this  passage  .  .  . 
let  us  remember  that  the  only  subject  here  treated  is  the 
common  light  of  nature  .  .  .  for  never  will  any  man,  by  all 
^  the  acuteness  and  sagacity  of  his  own  mind,  penetrate  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  light  of  nature  diffused  over  mankind,  though  it  is  a  Divine 
illumination,  shining  “  amidst  the  thick  darkness  and  shocking 
ignorance,  and  gulf  of  errors  ”,  is  not  itself  an  enabling  light;  it  is 
not  identical  with  that  Divine  likeness  in  which  man  in  his  first 
integrity  was  able  to  respond  to  God  and  commune  with  Him. 

So  that  (not  to  pursue  the  matter  further)  it  is  evident  that 
even  the  significance  of  the  term  “  image  of  God  ”  has  by  no 
means  been  understood  by  all  Christian  authorities  in  the  same 
way;  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  wottld  claim  that  a 
reference  to  the  Divine  image  in  man  should  be  sufficient  to  attest 
any  one  particular  theory  of  man’s  natural  ability  or  disability  in 
relation  to  the  things  of  God.  Against  any  euch  claim  the  plain 
man,  turned  theologian  in  spite  of  himself,  deserves  to  be  warned 
and  advised  to  consult  the  appropriate  books  of,  say,  Wheeler 
Robinson  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr. 

III. 

To  say  all  this  is  to  welcome  the  fact  that  the  irruption  of 
Barthianism  has  recalled  us  once  more  to  Biblical  theology,  with 
all  that  this  means  and  promises — among  other  things  a  closer 
examination  of  the  roots  of  our  popular  anthropologies,  Christian 
and  otherwise.  It  is  certainly  not  to  claim  sacrosanctity  and 
infallibility  for  the  Barthian  oracle.  Barth  himself  may  well  pray 
to  be  saved  from  the  Barthians,  some  of  whom  find  it  easier  to 
plagiarise  his  paradoxes  and  appropriate  his  head-lines  than  to 
discipline  themselves  to  a  patient  examination  of  his  thought. 
And  indeed,  Barth’s  thought  is  difficult  to  follow  and  harmonise. 
In  a  sermon  included  in  a  collection  published  under  his  and 
Thumeysen’s  names  {Come,  Holy  Spirit,  p.  184)  we  have  this 
statement : 

We  are  bearing  the  indestructible  mark  of  God’s  image,  even 
if  we  have  forsaken  God  and  have  taken  to  gods  and  idols. 
^  God’s  image  in  man  is  the  remembrance  of  the  things  that 
are  above.  They  will  not  let  go  of  us,  but  make  life  a  long 
and  restless  search, and  discovery  of  ever  new  wants  and 
quests.  .  .  .  We  no  longer  know  what  were  the  things 
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that  are  above;  we  no  longer  understand  ourselves.  But 
ravished  and  extinguished,  forgotten,  and  all  but  lost  (and  is 
there  a  man  that  will  deny  that  we  are  speaking  of  him?), 
because  it  is  Gk)d’s  image  that  we  carry,  we  cannot  be  rid 
of  them.  The  witness  of  Christ  says  that  we  are  indissolubly 
bound  from  all  eternity  to  this  remembrance,  in  spite  of 
every  contrary  experience.  .  .  . 

We  may  take  it  that  this,  put,  as  it  is,  into  plain  words  (for  Barth 
is  here  preaching  to  plain  men),  is  a  side-glance  at  a  profound 
passage  of  Augustine  in  the  Confession^.  In  this  passage 
(Confessions,  X.  19,  20)  Augustine's  neo- Platonism  comes  out  in 
a  doctrine  of  Recollection.  God  is  primarily  in  the  soul  as  its 
source  and  origin  :  He  may  be  forgotten,  and  faith  is  a  sort  of 
remembering.  “  It  is  not  as  if  we  believed  something  new,  but 
having  remembered  it  we  approve  what  has  been  said.” 

We  have  not  entirely  forgotten  what  we  remember  that  we 
have  forgotten.  .  .  .  How,  then,  do  I  seek  Thee,  O  Lord? 
For  when  I  seek  Thee  I  seek  a  happy  life.  .  .  .  How  do  I 
seek  it?  Is  it  by  remembrance,  as  though  I  had  forgotten  it, 
knowing  too  that  I  had  forgotten  it?  ...  Is  not  a  happy 
life  the  thing  that  all  desire?  ....  How  they  come  to  know 
it  I  cannot  tell,  but  they  know  it  by  some  kind  of  knowledge 
unknown  to  me,  who  am  in  much  doubt  whether  it  be  in  the 
memory. 

Kierkegaard  interprets  this  by  means  of  his  strange  category  of 
“  Repetition  ”  or  “  remembering  forward  ”, — what  might  be  called 
Preminiscence ;  and  in  fact,  in  his  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Christian 
Life  (p.  12),  Barth  cites  this  very  passage  and  comments  upon  it, 
but  with  only  a  critical  and  partial  approval. 

How  [thinks  Augustine]  could  we  come  to  know  anything 
that  somehow  we  had  not  previously  known?  How  should 
God  become  enjoyable  and  worthy  of  our  love,  as  the 
Supreme  Good,  unless  we  had  some  notion  of  the  blessed 
life  as  well,  even  as  we  have  other  notions  “  in  the  more 
hidden  cells  of  memory?”  (Put  into  Kant’s  terminology 
“  The  capacity  for  transcendental  apperception.”). 

Barth  is  concerned  to  qualify  this.  “  The  great  opponent  of 
Pelagianism  ”,  he  says,  “  did  not  realise  that  righteousness  by 
works  as  such  was  contained  in  this  idea  ” — righteousness  by  an 
effort  of  spiritual  memory,  by  an  energetic,  self-transcending, 
heavenward-soaring  intellection.  It  is  not,  he  continues,  the  j, 
knowledge  of  God  that  can  be  obtained,  Platonic  fashion,  by 
reminiscence.  “  The  sayings  ‘  God  has  made  us  for  Himself ' 
and  ‘  man  made  in  the  image  of  God,’  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
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meaning"  an  abiding  and  sure  fact  of  revelation  that  we  have  once 
and  for  all  made  our  own.”  The  fundamental  disparity,  the 
discontinuity,  between  God  and  man  precludes  the  idea  of  God 
as  an  object  of  reminiscence :  much  more  (as  Augustine 
recognised)  does  it  preclude  the  idea  of  a  mystical  identity  as 
between  the  spirit  of  man  and  the  Divine  Spirit. 

We  must  understand,  then,  that  when  Barth  says  that  God’s 
image  in  man  is  “  the  remembrance  of  the  things  that  are  above,” 
his  thought  is  upon  the  word  in  Ecclesiastes,  which,  in  his 
sermons,  he  repetitively  emphasises :  “  God  hath  set  eternity  in 
their  heart,”  without  which  “  no  man  can  find  out  the  work  that 
God  maketh.”  It  is  not  a  “  potency  of  obedience,”  not  a  super¬ 
natural,  super-added  endowment  of  man’s  essential  nature;  it 
•  is  that  sense  of  Divine  things  of  which  we  can  never  wholl)'  rid 
ourselves,  and  which  discovers  to  us  those  needs  which  only  God 
can  satisfy.  In  that  sense,  though  the  image  of  God  may  be 
obscured,  the  mark  of  it  is  indestructible. 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  Dogmatic  (“  Doctrine  of  the  Word 
of  God  ”  p.  273  f.)  Barth  is  more  definitive — and  more 
controversial.  He  admits  that  apprehension  of  the  Word  of  God 
could  not  take  place  without  there  being  something  in  common, 
some  point  of  contact,  between  God  who  speaks,  and  man  who 
hears. 

This  point  of  contact  is  what  theological  anthropology,  in 
correspondence  with  Gen.  i.  27.  calls  the  “  image  of  God  ”  in 
man.  But  ...  in  this  context  we  cannot  possibly  .  .  . 
mean  by  that  the  humanity  and  personality  remaining  over 
to  sinful  man  from  the  creation ;  for  the  humanity  and 
personality  of  sinful  man  simply  cannot  signify  conformity 
with  God,  a  point  of  contact  with  the  Word  of  God.  In  this 
sense,  as  a  possibility  for  God  proper  to  man  qua  creature, 
the  ”  image  of  God  ”  is  not  only,  as  we  say,  with  the 
exception  of  some  remnants,  ruined,  but  annihilated.  What 
is  preserved  of  the  image  of  God  even  in  sinful  man  is  recta 
natura,  to  which  as  such  a  rectitudo  cannot  be  ascribed.  .  .  . 

By  “  right  nature  ”,  as  distinct  from  rectitude  of  nature,  we  may 
presumably  understand  that,  as  a  man  with  only  one  foot  is  still 
by  nature  a  biped,  or  a  man  bom  blind  is  nevertheless  by  nature 
one  who  has  eyes,  so  a  sinful  man,  alienated  from  God,  and 
Uncapable  of  a  true  response  to  God,  is  still  by  nature  a  being 
'  created  for  God.  This,  we  may  here  understand  Barth  to  mean, 
is  what  is  preserved  of  the  Divine  image  in  man.  Sin  may 
corrupt  man ;  it  cannot  cancel  the  aboriginal  fact  of  his  nature. 

The  fact  also  remains  that  apprehension  of  the  Divine  Word 
implies  a  point  of  contact,  a  something  in  common,  between  God 
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and  man :  but  this,  as  Barth  would  argue,  is  not  something 
reciprocally  supplied  by  Grod  and  man  out  of  their  two  natures; 
it  is  created  by  God  Himself.  Thus  in-so-far  as  the  image  of  God 
in  man  means  a  capacity  for  God,  an  ability  to  respond  to  Him 
and  obey  Him,  it  has  to  be  restored  in  Christ.  It  exists  for  faith 
and  in  faith,  and  not  out  of  faith ;  and  faith  itself  is  not  a  human 
faculty,  but  a  supernatural  gift.  But  in  faith  all  does  come  back 
— the  image  of  God,  the  “  common  ground  ”,  the  “  point  of 
contact  ”,  even  the  “  analogy  of  being  ”. 

IV. 

At  this  point  we  shall  do  well  to  halt.  The  spirit  easily 
becomes  alienated  from  its  proper  interest,  and  the  believer  turns 
grammarian  :  and  this  surely  belongs  to  the  iniquity  that  besets 
us  in  our  dealing  with  holy  things.  But  let  this  be  said :  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  trained  from  our  childhood  in  the  Calvinism 
of  our  evangelical  fathers,  and  whose  earliest  and  perhaps 
deepest  and  most  lasting  impressions  have  been  associated  with 
that  instruction,  are  probably,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
wanderings  of  our  later  years,  unfitted  for  the  task  of  criticism — 
of  forming  a  critical  estimate  of  Barthian  docirine,  or  at  least  of 
sympathising  with  those  who  react  against  Barth's  insistence  that 
even  man’s  power  of  response  to  God  is  “  of  God  ”. 

Of  course,  the  age-long  dispute  about  Divine  sovereignty 
and  human  free-will  must  remain  unsettled,'  and  neither  Baiih 
nor  his  critics  must  be  blamed  for  not  disposing  of  it.  There 
will  always  be  those  who  emphasise  human  freedom  over  against 
those  who  emphasise  sovereign  grace,  and  in  the  Scriptures  both 
emphases  are  supported  without  being  resolved.  But  those  of 
us  who,  in  our  most  impressionable  years,  received  the  teaching 
that  the  mystery  of  regeneration  begins  behind  and  beneath  the 
consciousness  of  man — that  if  we  have  turned  to  God  it  is 
because  He  has  turned  us — that  if  we  are  concerned  to  work  out 
our  own  salvation  it  is  because  He  works  in  us  both  to  will  and 
to  work — those  of  us  who  have  been  so  taught,  and  have  so 
believed,  and  have  had  that  belief  confirmed  within  us,  will  not 
quarrel  with  Barth  for  emphasing  that  side  of  the  mystery,  nor 
complain  because,  even  so,  the  mystery  remains  a  mystery. 

Most  truly,  as  Barth  has  said,  when  God  speaks  it  is  not  to 
sticks  and  stones,  but  to  men.  But  is  it  as  axiomatic  as  it  seems 
to  be  that  men,  as  made  in  the  Divine  image,  are  cai>able,  by 
reason  of  their  own  natural  ability,  to  hear,  respond,  and  obey? 
It  is  certainly  not  a  statement  to  be  made  with  finality  by  virtue 
of  a  mere  reference  to  the  Divine  image.  Nor  is  it  necessarily 
something  that  is  ”  rooted  in  the  experience  of  the  common 
man  ” — to  the  exclusion  of  the  contrary  view.  If  preachers 
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may  be  classed  as  common  men,  can  we  say  that  the  evangelical 
preacher’s  experience  when  he  faces  his  congregation  must  be 
that  all  his  hearers,  being  not  sticks  and  stones  but  men,  are 
capable  in  themselves  of  hearing,  really  hearing,  the  Divine 
Word,  apart  from  the  direct  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon 
their  incapable  deaf  ears?  Was  this  the  experience  of  Spurgeon, 
Whitefield,  Luther?  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  said  Luther, 
is  like  a  moving  rainstorm ;  when  it  strikes,  it  strikes.  And  what 
of  the  experience  of  the  common  man  in  the  pew — the  common 
man  who  hears  and  responds?  Is  he  always  content  to  say, 
“  I  myself,  my  own  self,  heard  the  Word,  because  in  my  own 
nature  I  was  capable  of  hearing,  and  I  myself,  my  own  self, 
responded  because  by  nature  I  was  capable  of  responding”? 
This  may  all  be  possible,  but  there  are  deeper  depths  than  these, 
and  they  have  been  sounded  in  the  experience  of  common  men. 
That  they  remain  depths  in  which  at  last  all  thought  is  drowned 
does  not  make  them  a  theological  or  psychological  fantasy. 

But  when  all  this  has  been  said,  it  remains  to  be  recognised 
that  Barthianism,  vulnerable,  and  often  extreme  and  ill-balanced 
as  it  is,  does  continually  need,  and  prospers  under,  the  corrective 
protest  of  those  who  are  concerned  for  the  fundamen^ls  of 
human  freedom  and  responsibility;  this  no  less,  and  perhaps  no 
more,  than  Christian  humanism  needs  such  a  protest  and 
corrective  as  Barth  has  been  raised  up  to  supply. 

Gwilym  O.  Griffith. 


Pascal’s  Serious  Call  to  the 
Careless  Worldling.  • 

IT  may  be  well  to  begin  this  article  with  some  indication  why  it 
is  worth  our  while  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  thoughts  on 
religion  of  a  lay-writer  of  the  seventeenth  century — thoughts, 
too,  which  for  the  most  part  are  merely  rough  jottings  of 
miscellaneous  notes,  made  in  preparation  for  a  work  which  this 
writer,  seriously  invalided  by  overstrain  almost  before  he  was  out 
of  his  'teens,  never  lived  to  complete  :  he  died,  prematurely  worn 
out,  at  thirty-nine  Our  justification  lies  in  the  fact  that  Pascal 
was  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  produced,  not  merely  by  the 
clever  French  nation,  but  by  the  whole  human  race :  and  that 
this  genius  was  chiefly  concentrated  on  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  Christian  religion,  during  the  period  in  which  these  thoughts 
were  penned. 

The  Genius  of  Pascal. 

Like  many  other  geniuses,  he  manifested  an  astounding 
precocity.  His  education  he  owed  entirely  to  his  father,  a 
government  officer  of  finance,  who  was  himself  a  distinguished 
mathematician,  and  in  touch  with  the  leading  scientific  men  of 
his  day.  In  particular,  Pascal  says  that  he  had  been  “  educated 
by  a  singular  method,  and  with  more  than  paternal  cares  ”  in  the 
maxim,  only  to  draw  conclusions  when  they  were  sufficiently 
evidenced,  and  to  deny,  or  suspend  judgment  on,  them  when 
they  were  not.  Consequently,  the  son  insisted  on  knowing  the 
reason  for  everything,  and  if  dissatisfied  with  those  commonly 
given,  he  would  not  rest  till  he  had  found  one  that  satisfied  him. 
One  day,  in  his  eleventh  year,  he  noticed  that  the  sound  produced 
by  striking  a  plate  with  a  knife  ceased  at  once  if  a  hand  was  laid 
on  the  plate.  This  started  him  on  enquiries  which  issued  in  the 
composition  of  a  little  treatise  on  sound.  It  is  further  alleged, 
by  his  sister-biographer,  that  he  discovered  for  himself  geometry 
as  far  as  Euclid  1.  32.  Thereupon  his  father  allowed  him  to  read 
Euclid’s  Elements  as  a  recreation ;  and  he  also  frequented  the 
discussions  of  the  scientific  circles  in  Paris.  The  outcome  of 
these  “  recreations  ”  was  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections,  wherein 
he  set  forth  a  theorem  “  from  which  all  the  properties  of  conics 
can  be  deduced”.^  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  set  about  devising 
a  calculating  machine,  to  assist  his  father  in  the  elaborate  financial 
calculations  which  kept  him  at  work  till  late  in  the  night.  It 
involved  years  of  labour,  with  the  making  of  no  less  than  fifty 
1  Chevalier,  Pascal,  p.  55. 
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models.  Again,  with  the  object  of  disproving  the  then  current 
notion  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  he  made  exhaustive 
experiments  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  barometer  and  the 
pneumatic  pump.  From  these  he  advanced  to  a  general 
investigation  of  the  equilibrium  of  liquids,  which  similarly 
revealed  the  principle  of  the  hydraulic  press.  He  was  further  the  . 
inventor  of  the  so-called  arithmetical  triangle,  which  serves, 
among  other  things,  the  calculation  of  arithmetical  combinations, 
and  is  applicable  to  the  theory  of  probabilities.  He  was  also  the 
founder  of  the  various  branches  of  the  higher  Calculus.  I  can 
mention  here  only  one  other  scientific  achievement.  One  night, 
when  an  excruciating  neuralgia  put  sleep  out  of  the  question,  he 
sought  to  divert  himself  by  attacking  the  problem  of  the  cycloid, 
i.e.  the  curve  traced  by  a  given  point  on  the  radius  of  a  circle 
during  one  revolution  of  the  circle  on  a  horizontal  line.  When 
a  friend  called  in  the  morning  to  enquire  after  him,  he  learned 
that  the  neuralgia  was  forgotten,  and  the  properties  of  the  curve 
fully  made  out ! 

Before  going  further,  we  may  note  some  consequences 
significant  for  his  subsequent  thoughts  on  religion.  But  first  it 
should  be  said  that  his  father  had  drummed  into  him  the  maxim 
that4iis  enquiries  should  be  confined  to  the  realm  of  nature — 
“  nothing  that  is  the  object  of  faith  can  be  the  object  of  reason  ”. 
Hence  he  remained  uninfluenced  by  the  talk  of  free-thinking 
companions,  and  in  later  life  never  applied  himself  to  speculations 
in  theology,  but  directed  the  whole  strength  of  his  mind  to  know 
and  practise  the  Christian  life  in  its  perfection.  Now  for  our 
consequences. 

(1)  He  refused  all  before-hand  theorising  about  matters 
in  the  region  of  science,  and  insisted  on  their  ascertainment  by 
investigation  of  the  facts — where  possible,  by  experiment.  Thus 
he  kept  an  open  mind,  and  was  prepared  to  admit  the  actualness 
of  things  seemingly  incomprehensible,  if  only  the  available 
evidence  pointed  that  way. 

(2)  He  was  led  by  his  mathematical  investigations  to 
recognise  the  existence,  though  beyond  the  reach  of  our  sense- 
perceptions,  of  both  the  infinitely  great,  and  the  infinitely  little. 

(3)  He  realised,  also,  the  “  discontinuity  ”  of  things  in  the 
universe  :  you  cannot  increase  a  magnitude  of  a  certain  order  by 
adding  to  it  magnitudes  of  an  inferior  order,  e.g.  points  to  lines, 
or  surfaces  to  solids.  This  furnished  an  analogy  for  his  doctrine 
of  the  three  diverse  orders  in  the  human  sphere,  of  body,  mind 
and  spirit.  “  The  infinite  distance  between  bodies  and  minds 
typifies  the  infinitely  more  infinite  distance  between  minds  and 
love,  for  this  is  supernatural.  From  all  bodies  together  you  could 
not  elicit  a  tiny  thought  of  them  .  .  .  from  all  bodies  and  minds 
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together  you  could  not  extract  a  movement  of  true  love  ”  (793.)  ’ 

Pascal  was  (finally)  a  supreme  literary  genius.  More  than 
any  other  single  writer,  he  is  the  former  of  modem  French  prose, 
unique  for  its  precision,  lucidity,  and  grace.  The  best  Imown 
example  is  his  immortal  Letters  to  a  Provincial,  in  which  his 
urbane  but  penetrating  wit  made  an  exposure  of  the  foibles  of 
the  Jesuits  which  they  have  never  effectually  countered. 

All  these  stupendous  powers  of  thought  and  expression  were 
devoted  to  the  defence  and  exposition  of  the  Christian  faith.  To 
show  how  this  came  about,  we  will  next  trace  in  outline  the  chief 
stages  of  his  religious  pilgrimage. 

Pascal’s  Religious  Growth. 

The  religion  of  his  family  was  at  first  the  conventional 
Catholitism  of  their  day  and  nation,  which  put  no  restraint  on 
their  sharing  in  the  pursuits  and  diversions  of  society.  But  in 
1646,  his  father  was  treated  for  an  accidental  injury  to  his  leg  by 
two  local  gentlemen  who  were  adherents  of  the  Jansenist  party, 
a  puritanic  reform-movement  within  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
sought  to  return  to  the  simpler  ideals  of  the  church  of  the 
Fathers,  more  particularly  to  the  theology  of  Augustine,  and  to 
a  stricter  manner  of  life.  The  whole  Pascal  family  were  speedily 
won  to  it.  This  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Pascal’s  “  first 
conversion.”  But  it  was  clearly  much  more  a  matter  of  his 
intellect  than  his  heart.  It  involved  a  mental  assent  to  the  dogmas 
of  Jansenism,^  and  an  increased  occupation  with  external 
observances  of  religion.  But  as  yet  there  was  no  surrender  of 
the  whole  man  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  This  sufficiently 
appears  from  its  being  followed  some  years  later  by  his  so-called 
“  worldly  ”  period. 

By  their  father’s  death  (1651),  Pascal’s  sister  Jacqueline  was 
set  free  to  fulfil  a  long  cherished  wish  of  becoming  a  nun  at  Port 
Royal.  But  Pascal,  who  had  formerly  encouraged,  now  opposed 
it,  needing  the  help  of  his  sister’s  dowry  for  his  now  expensive 
mode  of  life^.  He  was  moving  in  a  fashionable  circle  whose 
ideal  was  the  honnete  homme,  the  polished  man  of  the  world,  who 
cultivated  complaisant  manners,  genteel  accomplishments, 
agreeable  conversation,  and  grace  and  elegance  even  in  his  vices. 
This  intercourse  served  to  convince  Pascal,  that  the  study  of  man 
was  of  greater  practical  importance  for  the  ends  of  life  than  were 
the  abstract  sciences.  He  himself  still  avoided  the  graver  vices, 

2  The  numbers  of  the  Fragments  quoted  are  those  of  the  now  classical 
arrangement  of  L.  Brunschwicg  (Hachette). 

3  Much  like  Calvinism,  though  Jansenists  were  at  pains  to  repudiate 
the  accusation. 

*  Ultimately  he  gave  way  to  her. 
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and  to  the  end  of  his  life  his  ideals  of  conduct  were  largely 
influenced  by  those  of  honnetete. 

Before  long,  however,  he  became  deeply  disgusted  with  these 
unsatisfying  vanities,  withdrew  from  them,  and  devoted  himself 
earnestly  to  religious  exercises,  but  felt  himself  far  from  God. 
At  length  one  night  he  had  the  intense  experience  which  resulted 
in  his  second  and  definitive  conversion.  What  took  place  on 
Nov.  23,  1654,  between  10.30  and  12.30,  we  learn  only  from  the 
rough  jottings  made  by  Pascal  himself  at  the  time,  and  worn  on 
his  person  for  the  rest  of  his  life — the  so-called  Memorial.  ®  I 
extract  the  more  noteworthy  features.  i 

1.  It  is  headed,  “  FEU  ”  (fire).  Whether  this  points  to  a 
visionary  element  in  the  experience  cannot  be  determined. 
Was  there  something  that  recalled  to  his  mind  the  Burning 
Bush,  or  the  “  tongues  of  fire  ”  at  Pentecost?  Or  was  it  no 
more  than  the  Psalmist’s  “  While  I  was  musing,  the  fire 
burned  ”  ? 

2.  “  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  not  of  the 
philosophers  or  savants  ” — words  that  proclaim  the  spiritual 
sterility  of  his  scientific  and  worldly  past. 

3.  “  Certainty,  feeling,  joy,  peace  ” — he  has  now  immediate 
and  rejoicing  conviction  of  'God,  in  contrast  to  the  doubting 
and  miserable  isolation  of  his  recent  past. 

4.  “  God  of  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  only  found  by  the  ways 
taught  in  the  Gospel  ”®  .  .  .  of  cardinal  importance.  It  is 
through  Christ  alone  that  we  arrive  at  the  true  and  saving 
knowledge  of  God,  as  our  personal  God  and  Saviour. 

5.  "  Oblivion  of  the  world  and  all  else  outside  of  God  ” — 
marks  his  final  breach  with  worldly  life. 

6.  “  I  had  separated  from  Him.  .  .  .  My  God,  wilt  Thou 
leave  me?  O  that  I  be  not  separated  from  Him  for  ever!  ” 
Here  is  conviction  of  sin  through  Christ.  He  is  clear  that 
by  participation  worldly  life  he  had  drawn  a  gulf  between 
himself  and  God. 

7.  “  Renunciation  total  and  sweet  ”.  Pascal  can  and  does 
now  fully  renounce  the  old  life,  and  surrender  his  whole  man 
entirely  to  God.  We  note  the  conviction  that  living  faith  is 
unattainable  by  any  thought  of  our  reason,  or  effort  of  our 
will,  and  must  be  the  gift  of  divine  grace.  We  shall  find 
these  convictions  underlying  all  the  teaching  of  his  Apology, 
even  if  the  conception  of  such  a  book  did  not  take  possession 
of  his  mind  from  that  hour.  In  it  he  draws  upon  the  whole 
of  his  previous  experience,  scientific  and  worldly,  as  well  as 
religious. 

*  Brunschwicg,  p.  142. 

*  Below,  he  quotes  John  xvii.  3. 
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The  Apology. 

Sooner  or  later,  this  work  became  his  primary  occupation. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should  feel  a  great  desire  to  win  his  former 
companions,  whether  avowed  atheists  or  polite  sceptics;  but 
especially  the  careless  worldling,  too  indifferent  to  give  a  serious 
thought  to  religion  at  all :  him  Pascal  recognised  as  the  most 
difficult  case. 

In  the  ..first  place,  he  says,  we  have  to  get  rid  of 
men’s  aversion  to  religion.  Begin  then,  by  showing  that  it  (1)  is 
not  contrary  to  reason,  (2)  deserves  respect  for  its  vmderstanding 
of  human  nature  :  then  make  men  wish  it  true,  and  finally  show 
them  that  it  is  true  (187).  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  in  most 
men,  the  ^Vill  has  more  to  do  with  their  opinions  than  the  reason 
(99).  Their  will  is  inclined  to  happiness  and  things  that  promise 
it,  and  when  it  comes  into  collision  with  the  reason,  commonly 
has  the  best  of  it.  We  must,  therefore,  first  study  man,  and  not 
merely  human  nature  in  the  abstract,  but  actual  individuals. 
For  these  differ  almost  infinitely,  not  only  one  from  another,  but 
from  themselves  in  different  moods.  This  is  a  difficult  task,  in 
which  the  merely  scientific  intellect  will  be  nonplussed.  It  can 
draw  inferences  correctly  from  comparatively  few  principles. 
Man’s  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only  be  inferred  from  its 
outward  manifestations  in  speech  or  conduct :  and  the  underlying 
principles  of  these  are  almost  indefinitely  numerous.  Further, 
the  same  manifestation  may  go  back  to  different  principles  in 
different  people.  Hence  the  investigator  needs  finesse — almost  a 
divining  sense. 

We  shall  best  make  truth  acceptable  to  people  if  we  can 
make  the  reasons  we  give  for  it  appear  to  be  their  own  (10). 
There  will  be  some  element  of  truth  in  their  own  view  of  the 
subject.  Begin  by  recognising  this,  and  then  show  them  the 
aspect  of  their  view  which  is  false  (9).  Remember,  too,  that  you 
cannot  use  such  Arguments  as  have  weight  only  with  those  who 
are  already  believers  (authority  of  Scripture,  Church,  etc.).  You 
must  deal  in  the  arguments  of  common-sense  and  natural  feeling, 
e.g.  the  folly  of  carelessness  where  eternal  interests  are  at 
stake  (195). 

By  request  of  some  Jansenist  friends,  Pascal  gave  a  sketch 
ot  the  plan  of  his  proposed  work.  Of  this  we  have  two  rather 
differing  accounts,  one,  at  least,  from  a  hearer  of  the  discourse. 
He  gave  it  some  years  before  his  death,  and  probably  the  plan 
changed  in  his  own  mind  as  he  developed  his  thoughts  in  detail. 
He  himself  says  (61)  that  strictly  systematic  order  cannot  be  kept 
in  such  matters.  “  The  mind  proceeds  by  demonstration  from 
principle,  but  the  heart  has  another  order  of  its  own',  the  order 
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of  love  ”  (283).  This  depends  chiefly  on  digression  wherever 
needed  to  make  sure  of  carrying  the  hearer  with  you. 

But  there  is  a  fragment  from  Pascal’s  own  hand  which  runs 
thus : — Part  I.  Wretchedness  of  man  without  God.  Part  II. 
Happiness  of  man  with  God — Alternatively  :  Part  I.  That  nature 
is  corrupted ;  proved  from  nature  itself.  Part  II.  That  there 
is  a  Restorer :  proved  by  Scripture  (60).  Another  fragment  (527) 
confirms  the  supposition  that  these  would  be  the  main  branches 
of  the  work,  and  also  adds  a  third.  “  Knowledge  of  God  without 
that  of  man’s  misery  makes  for  pride.  Knowledge  of  his  misery 
without  that  of  God  makes  for  despair.  Knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  supplies  the  mediating  principle,  because  therein  we  find 
both  God  and  our  misery  ”. 

Man’s  Wretchedness. 

Nature,  as  a  whole,  presents  to  man  the  spectacle  of  a 
boundless  universe,  to  which  neither  his  senses  nor  thought  can 
set  a  limit — the  Infinitely  Great.  But  in  the  tiniest  insect  there 
is  also  a  whole  universe,  made  up  of  ever  minuter  invisible  parts 
the  Infinitely  Little-Man  himself  is  a  sort  of  middle  term 
between  the  two — the  Infinite  and  nothing.  Yet  of  both  extremes 
he  is  necessarily  ignorant,  and  cannot  learn  either  the  source  or 
the  ultimate  goal  of  things.  It  is  true  that  by  nature  he  is  capable 
of  knowledge  (430).  He  is  visibly  made  for  thinking — therein 
lies  all  his  worth  and  merit  (146).  A  mere  atom  in  the  universe, 
he  is  yet  greater  than  it,  for  while  it  can  easily  crush  him  (176), 
he  knows  that  he  dies,  and  the  universe  knows  nothing  of  it 
(347).  But  though  great  by  nature,  man’s  thought  is  mean  by 
its  defects  (365).  We  can’t  help  desiring  truth  as  well  as 
happiness  (437),  but  we  are  capable  neither  of  happiness  nor 
certainty.  There  is  no  truth  in  man,  unless  it  be  his  knowledge 
of  natural  things.  But  our  natural  science  has  its  obvious 
limitations,  e.g.  it  has  to  assume  the  principles  on  which  it  reasons, 
such  as  the  reality  of  space,  time,  number.  ’  Again,  how  can  man, 
who  is  only  a  part,  expect  to  comprehend  the  whole?  or  indeed, 
even  a  part — for  every  part  is  ultimately  linked  up  with  the 
whole  (72).  Besides,  man  is  a  compound,  of  body  and  soul,  and 
therefore  cannot  know  things  that  are  simple,  whether  body  or 
soul  (72).  Next,  then,  let  him  scrutinise  himself  (66).  Pascal 
has  indeed  no  systematic  or  scientific  study  of  man’s  nature,  but 
he  deals  at  length,  and  in  considerable  detail  with  its 
frailties. 

On  reason  he  is  severe.  It  misleads  us,  partly  because 
it  operates  with  so  many  principles  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them 
all  present  to  the  mind  at  once  (252).  Its  proper  field  is  the  realm 

7  And  cf.  21,  40. 
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of  nature.  The  truths  of  religion  it  can  introduce  only  to  the 
mind.  God’s  grace  alone  implants  them  in  the  heart  (185).  A 
friend  having  told  Pascal  that  he  disliked  things  instinctively, 
and  the  reasons  came  to  him  afterwards,  Pascal  comments,  "  I 
think  we  find  the  reasons  only  because  we  dislike  a  thing  ”  (473) 

Ii.e.  in  present  day  phrase,  we  “  rationalise  ”  our  desires.  Reason, 
in  fact,  is  pliable  in  any  direction  (274,  561).  In  short,  “  this 
corrupt  reason  has  corrupted  everything  ”  (294) — “  How  I  love 
to  see  this  proud  reason  humiliated  and  suppliant !  ”  (388).  “  The 
last  move  of  reason  is  to  recognise  that  there  are  an  infinity  of 
things  that  surpass  it  ”  (267).  “  There  is  nothing  so  conformable 
to  reason  as  this  disavowal  of  reason  ”  (262). 

Pascal  proposed  to  have  a  chapter  on  powers  that  deceive  us. 
The  most  powerful  cause  of  our  errors  is  the  war  which  exists 
between  reason  and  the  senses,  which  continually  mislead  each 
other.  The  senses  abuse  the  reason  by  false  appearances.  The 
passions,  again,  disturb  the  senses  and  give  them  false  impressions 
,  (82,  83).  Our  mind  i^  distracted  from  efficient  working  by  the 

slightest  noise  in  its  neighbourhood  (366).  And  memory,  which 
is  involved  in  all  the  operations  of  reason,  is  at  the  mercy  of 
chance  (370). 

Imagination,  “  that  mistress  of  error  and  falsity,”  can  even 
suspend  the  action  of  the  senses  (82).  It  is  the  more  deceptive 
because  it  does  not  always  deceive,  but  presents  true  and  false 
in  the  same  character.  This  arrogant  power  delights  in  dominating 
our  reason.  It  has  established  a  second  nature  in  man.  It  fills 
those  who  entertain  it  with  a  satisfaction  far  more  complete  than 
I  reason  can  give.  Even  a  magistrate  wilt  not  listen  with  his 

j  wonted  respect  to  the  preacher,  if  the  latter  appears  in  the  pulpit 

i  unshaved  and  dishevelled.  ®  Imagination  magnifies  petty  things, 
j  and  the  present  moment,  to  the  disparagement  of  great  things — 

I  God  and  eternity  (195,  84).  It  seems,  indeed,  given  us  expressly 
to  lead  into  necessary  error.  And  we  never  grow  out  of  this 
weakness  (88),  however  much  we  change  with  time  (122f.)  ® 
Custom  is  another  distorting  agent.  We  are  creatures  of  habit. 
What  we  call  principles  of  our  nature  are  really  only  principles 
of  habit.  Habit  is  indeed  “  second  nature  ”,  replacing  the  first. 
Perhaps  nature  itself  is  only  a  first  custom  (93).  There’s  uothing 
you  can’t  render  matter  of  nature,  and  nothing  natural  you  can’t 
undo  again  (94).  We  regard  as  correct  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  hear  praised,  and  even  our  calling  in  life  is  apt  to  be  determined 
by  local  custom  (97).  We  are  also  biassed  by  selflove.  It  is  the 
®  Pascal  ^ives  numerous  other  illustrations,  some  of  which  we  should 
refer  primarily  to  other  causes — mental  association,  taste,  nerves  or 
suggestion  (cf.  536).  , 

®  Other  principles  of  error  are  ingrained  prejudice,  charm  of  novelty, 
sickness  and  seif  interest  / 
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nature  of  our  “  me  ”  to  love  only  itself  (100).  It  is  hateful,  being 
wrong  in  making  itself  the  centre  of  all,  and  noxious  to  others 
in  wanting  to  subject  them  to  itself  (455).  Though  full  of  faults 
and  wretchedness,  it  covets  to  be  the  object  of  other’s  love  and 
esteem.  Hence  we  tiy  to  conceal  our  real  self  from  ourselves  as 
well  as  others  (404,  400),  and  labour  incessantly  to  adorn  and 
preserve  our  imaginary  self  (147).  One  evidence  of  self-love  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  be  so  “  round  about  ”  in  reproving 
other’s  faults,  and  that  no  one  speaks  to  our  face  as  he  does 
behind  our  back  (100).  If  all  knew  what  they  say  one  of 
another,  there  would  not  be  four  friends  left  in  the  world  (101). 
Out  of  self-love,  again,  we  contrive  always  to  be  proud  of  our¬ 
selves,  and  so  provide  a  counterweight  to  all  our  woes  (407,  405). 
Commonly  we  desire  knowledge  only  to  get  ourselves  talked 
about  (152).  Though  it  is  only  the  acts  done  in  secret  that  are 
truly  estimable  (159),  yet  all  men,  from  cooks  to  philosophers, 
desire  admirers ;  “  even  I  who  write  this  may  have  the  same 
envy”  (150).  People  are  ready  even  to  die  for  fame  (156). 
Diversion  is  merely  an  escape  from  misery.  Most  intolerable  to 
man  is  it  to  be  in  a  state  of  inactivity  :  he  broods  on  his  troubles, 
present  or  future,  and  is  plunged  into  ^nnui  or  even  despair. 
(139).  We  are  even  so  wretched  that  we  are  ennui’d  by  natural 
constitution,  yet  so  vain  that  even  a  game  of  ball  is  sufficient  to 
divert  us.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  diversion  consists  not  in  the 
prize,  but  the  excitement  of  the  chase — the  gamble,  not  the  money 
won.  At  the  same  time,  there  survives  in  us  a  secret  instinct 
that  happiness  is  to  be  found  only  in  repose ;  so  we  seek  repose  in 
agitation.  But  all  our  diversions  have  fatal  defects;  they  come 
from  without  us,  and  hence  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  a 
thousand  chances  (170).  And  finally,  there  awaits  us  death. 
“The  last  act  is  a  scene  of  blood,  however  fair  be  the  comedy  in 
all  the  rest ;  a  little  earth  is  thrown  at  last  on  our  head,  and  that’s 
all  of  it  for  ever  ”  (210). 

All  these  foibles  issue  in  many  contrarieties.  Man  is  by 
turns  credulous  and  incredulous,  timid  and  rash  (125),  dependent, 
with  a  craving  for  independence,  etc.  Everyone  has  fancies  of 
what  is  good  that  are  contrary  to  his  own  good  (106).  The  world 
is  vain,  but  unconscious  of  its  vanity  (161),  weak,  but  not  amazed 
at  its  weakness  (374).  People  take  pride  in  their  professions  of 
humility  (377).  In  health  we  worry  through  apprehension  of 
deprivations  that  we  don’t  feel  when  the  sickness  comes  ( 109) 
Yet  all  these  contrarieties,  says  Pascal,  are  what  have  soonest 
brought  me  to  the  true  religion  (424).  To  be  true,  it  must  explain 
to  us  these  astonishing  contrarieties  (430).  A.  J.  D.  Farrer. 

Other  examples,  104,  136,  172,  109,  fin. 

To  be  continue. 


A  Scottish  Baptist  Centenary. 

No  year  since  the  Reformation  is  so  interesting  in  Scottish 
Ecclesiastical  history  as  the  year  1843.  The  most  stirring 
event,  of  course,  was  the  Disruption,  when,  at  the  end  of  a  ten 
years’  conflict  on  the  subject  of  patronage,  over  400  ministers 
and  a  vast  company  of  elders  walked  out  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  assert  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  appoint  its  own  ministers.  This  spectacle  of  476 
ministers  sacrificing  their  livings  for  the  sake  of  a  principle 
became  the  topic  which  dominated  over  all  other  events  in  that 
day,  and  compelled  the  admiration  of  Christian  people 
throughout  the  world. 

This  was  on  the  18th  May.  On  the  same  day,  at 
Kilmarnock,  the  Evangelical  Union  was  constituted,  the  Rev. 
James  Morison  and  his  colleagues  having  been  expelled  from  the 
Secession  Church.  In  this  instance  the  cause  of  the  division  was 
doctrinal.  The  Morisonians,  as  they  were  called,  held  to  the 
belief  in  a  Gospel  of  universal  effectiveness  as  opposed  to  the 
widely  accepted  Calvinism.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the 
expelled  brethren  abandoned  the  presbyterian  form  of  Church 
Government  and  adopted  a  congregational  polity. 

To  these  two  centenaries  there  is  to  be  added  one  of  interest 
to  Baptists.  In  the  Kirkgate  Chapel  at  Cupar,  Fife,  on  July  5th 
and  6th  the  first  Baptist  Union  of  Scotland  met  for  the  first  time 
to  review  the  situation  as  it  faced  the  denomination  in  Scotland, 
and  to  formulate  plans  for  the  further  advancement  of  the  cause. 

There  was  ample  justification  for  such  a  review.  The  work 
of  the  Haldanes  was  now  almost  completed.  Robert  had  died 
on  12th  December,  1842,  in  his  79th  year,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in 
Glasgow  Cathedral.  His  brother  James  continued  his  beneficent 
work  till  1851,  when  he  passed  away  at  the  age  of  83.  Under 
the  guidance,  and  by  the  most  generous  financial  help  of  the 
Haldane  brothers,  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion  had  been 
given  a  new  lease  of  life  in  Scotland,  and  there  were  evangelical 
groups  in  every  comer  of  the  land,  where,  when  they  had  begun 
their  labours  fifty  years  before,  there  was  little  else  but 
Moderatism  and  Socinianism.  The  Haldanes  fought  the  question 
of  the  right  of  Christian  men  to  express  themselves  whether 
they  were  ordained  or  not.  They  were  ardent  supporters  of 
Missions,  Robert  having  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  despatches 
of  Carey  from  India.  Being  thwarted  in  their  desire  to  become 
missionaries  themselves,  the  brothers  threw  their  wealth  and 
energies  into  the  revival  of  religion  in  their  homeland,  and 
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created  an  amazing  organisation  for  equipping  Scotland  with 
a  great  team  of  evangelists.  Until  1808  the  Congregationalists 
received  the  main  benefit  of  their  labours.  Thereafter,  the 
Baptists  were  placed  heavily  in  their  debt. 

There  was,  of  course,  previous  to,  and  concurrent  with,  the 
Haldane  movement,  the  Scotch  Baptist  Church  witnessing  to  the 
principle  of  believers’  baptism,  and  emphasing  the  need  of  New 
Testament  study,  but  by  1843  the  force  of  this  movement  was 
almost  spent. 

In  1843  there  were  about  90  Baptist  groups  in  Scotland, 
with  some  5,500  members,  these  being  in  the  main  gathered  in 
fairly  small  churches.  About  30  of  them  had  a  membership  of 
under  50,  and  some  were  very  small  indeed. 

As  a  denorriinatioh,  then,  we  were  showing  little  signs  of 
progressiveness.  The  curse  of  an  extreme  independency  militated 
against  co-operative  effort  and  may  be  fairly  judged  to  be  one  of 
the  important  factors  which  influenced  adversely  the  progress  of 
the  denomination.  The  Congregationalists  had  shown  a  better 
organising  ability,  the  Congregational  Union  having  been  founded 
in  1812. 

Two  societies  had  been  founded  among  the  Baptists.  There 
was  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  created,  in  1827,  out 
of  two  existing  societies  and  employing  agents  ranging  in  numbers 
from  20  to  30.  James  Haldane  acted  as  secretary  and  principal 
supporter,  and  the  Society  did  excellent  itinerating  work  in  the 
Highlands  and  Lowlands. 

In  1835  a  Scotch  Baptist  Association  was  formed,  “  It  having 
been  long  felt  ”,  as  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Society  puts  it,  ”  by 
many  individuals  and  Churches  of  the  Baptist  denomination  of 
Christians  in  Scotland  that  it  was  of  much  importance  that  this 
section  of  the  Church  of  Christ  should  be  more  united  and 
consequently  more  efficient.”  Fourteen  Churches  joined  the 
Association  and  seven  others  gave  a  qualified  approval.  But  from 
the  beginning  this  Association  was  hindered  by  the  lack  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  larger  churches,  and  its  continuance 
was  always  difficult.  The  Minutes  disclose  a  rather  hand  to 
mouth  existence. 

The  dawn  of  a  better  day  came  in  1842  when  Francis 
Johnston  was  called  to  Cupar  from  Carlisle,  and  put  all  his  fine 
ability  and  rare  enthusiasm  into  the  work  of  reviving  Baptist  life 
in  Scotland.  Johnston  was  a  man  of  singular  gifts.  He  had 
erudition  and  preaching  power.  No  one  could  doubt  his  gifts 
of  leadership.  Hence  the  Association  decided  in  1842  to  change 
its  name  to  that  of  “  The  Baptist  Union  of  Scotland  ”  and 
requested  Johnston  to  prepare  a  paper  on  “the  best  method  of 
promoting  the  interest  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in  Scotland  ” 
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against  the  next  meeting,  which  was  arranged  to  be  held  at  Cupar. 
At  this  stage  there  were  seventeen  Churches  affiliated  to  the 
Association,  the  larger  Churches  being  still  outside. 

The  circular  letter  which  Francis  Johnston  prepared  was  a 
rousing  document,  penetrating  in  its  analysis  of  the  existing 
situation,  and  setting  forth  detailed  plans  for  further  expansion. 
It  was  most  comprehensive  in  its  outlook,  dealing  with  the 
creation  of  central  funds,  the  advocacy  of  evangelism  and 
evangelists,  and  the  training  of  suitable  men  for  the  ministry. 
As  the  late  Mr.  Percival  Waugh  put  it  “  our  later  conceptions 
of  denominational  requirements  have  gone  little  beyond  Francis 
Johnston’s  recital  of  them  for  his  day.” 

The  Minutes  of  the  meeting  at  Cupar  record  that,  as  a  result 
of  this  new  rallying  call,  “  The  oneness  of  heart  and  soul 
manifested  by  the  brethren  was  truly  delightful,  and  augurs  well 
for  the  increased  vigour,  unity  and  prosperity  of  the  Baptists  in 
Scotland.  We  only  wish  that  more  of  our  brethren,  especially 
from  the  stronger  churches,  had  been  present;  but  we  hope  that 
the  appeals  of  the  Circular  letter,  and  the  practical  plans  adopted 
by  the  Union,  will,  under  the  divine  blessing,  bring  this  about 
another  year.” 

But  Tobias  and  Sanballat  were  busy  at  their  work  of 
sabotage.  Despite  every  appeal  and  entreaty  little  came  of  the 
hopes  entertained  in  the  Minutes.  The  succeeding  years  reveal 
the  same  uphill  fight  for  co-operation  and  joint  progressive  effort. 
Three  reasons  at  least,  may  be  assigned  for  this  frustration. 

The  first  was  that  the  Home  Missionary  Society  was 
suspicious.  James  Haldane  was  against  such  a  Union  of 
Churches  as  unscriptural,  and  his  influence  was  still  important. 
And  his  strong  views  on  toleration  made  him  hesitant  to  promote 
Baptist  causes  as  such.  There  was  no  doubt  about  his  opinions 
on  the  significance  of  believer’s  baptism,  but  he  was  happier  in 
general  evangelistic  work  than  in  the  promotion  of  internal 
organisation  and  streng^th. 

The  second  reason  that  may  be  offered  is  most  important  in 
the  light  of  the  theological  opinions  then  prevalent.  The  Union 
in  its  publications  opposed  Calvinism  and  preached  the  three 
Universals  “  The  Love  of  God  to  all — the  Death  of  Christ  for  all 
— the  work  of  the  Spirit  on  all.”  This  was  the  position  which 
Dr.  James  Morison  had  advocated,  and  for  which  he  was  expelled 
from  the  Secession  Church.  There  were  some  in  the  Union  who 
felt  this  was  too  strong  a  statement  of  doctrine,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  because  these  beliefs  were  associated  with  men  like 
Johnston  and  Dr.  Landels,  the  Union  was  associated  with  heresy. 
The  way  of  reformers  is  hard. 

Then,  thirdly,  there  was  the  inevitable  financial  situation. 
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which  on  account  of  the  small  membership  of  the  Union  was 
always  a  sore  trial  to  the  principal  brethren.  In  1843  a  Minute 
states  “  No  regular  effort  having  been  made  last  year  to  obtain 
funds,  they  are  as  yet  small,  amounting  only  to  £34  4s.  6d.,  out 
of  which  £10  have  been  voted  to  St.  Andrews.”  Little  could  be 
done  with  such  a  sum.  It  was  pitifully  inadequate  in  the  light 
of  the  proposals  for  advancement.  But  the  next  year  showed  an 
improvement.  The  treasurer  was  able  to  show  £200  in  the 
accounts. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  setbacks,  disappointments,  and 
frank  opposition,  what  were  the  accomplishments  of  this  first 
Baptist  tJnion? 

(1)  The  Churches  in  the  Union  were  inspired  to  undertake 
greater  efforts  within  themselves. 

(2)  In  due  course  a  Theological  College  was  begun.  First 
at  the  manse  in  Cupar,  and  then  at  Edinburgh,  to  wfiich  city 
Francis  Johnston  removed  in  1845.  The  training  course  provided 
was  magnificent  in  the  light  of  the  difficulties,  and  certainly  better 
than  anything  that  had  been  attempted  hitherto. 

(3)  Periodicals  were  created  and  widely  circulated.  Tracts 
were  printed  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  funds,  and  freely 
distributed. 

(4)  Churches  were  aided  with  grants  to  sustain  a  pastor. 
This  venture  of  faith  can  scarcely  be  better  expressed  than  in  the 
resolution  in  the  Minutes  of  1844,  that  “  should  any  two  pastors 
approved  by  the  Union,  undertake,  conjointly,  itinerating  tours 
in  the  large  towns  of  Scotland,  the  Union  be  prepared  to  defray 
their  expenses.”  Surely  an  expression  of  sublime  confidence ! 

(5)  Whole  time  evangelists  were  chosen  and  employed  for 
the  work  of  helping  existing  causes  and  launching  new  churches. 
By  1845  we  find  the  Minute  “  The  salaries  of  the  Evangelists 
having  been  taken  into  account,  resolved,  that  in  the  meantime, 
brethren  Henderson  and  MacKay  be  remunerated  at  the  rate  of 
£100  per  annum  exclusive  of  personal  travelling  expenses.” 

Of  the  Churches  actually  launched  as  a  result  of  the  Union’s 
efforts,  there  were  two  in  Glasgow,  and  others  in  Edinburgh, 
Galashiels,  Hawick  and  Leith.  In  addition,  St.  Andrews,  Airdrie 
and  Dunfermline  can  also  be  put  down  to  the  credit  of  this  virile 
attempt  to  do  ambitious  things  for  the  Baptist  cause  in  Scotland. 

But  efforts  on  such  a  scale  could  not  go  on  for  ever  on  the 
resources  available.  The  forces  arrayed  against  the  Union  were 
too  strong  for  it.  The  time  was  not  come  when  the  need  of 
co-operation  was  so  strong  and  widely  felt  that  a  Union,  was 
deemed  a  necessity.  Theological  differences  were  still  decisive 
forces  of  a  most  formidable  nature. 

When  Francis  Johnston  removed  to  Cambridge  in  January 
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1856,  the  Union  lost  its  dominating  personality,  and  gradually 
diminished  in  strength  until  it  disappeared  as  an  effective 
instrument  in  Baptist  life. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  for  or  against  this  admirable 
movement  this  much,  at  least,  can  be  credited  to  its  activities, 
that  without  a  Haldane  to  support  it  with  prestige  and  finance 
it  did  more  for  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Scotland  than  any  of 
the  stronger  churches  who  stood  aloof  from  it.  How  different 
things  might  have  been  in  our  land  if  co-operation  had  been  seen 
to  be  essential  before  the  formation  of  our  present  Baptist  Union 
in  1869.  And  what  inspiration  this  small  but  ambitious  body 
provides  for  us  to-day  with  our  larger  resources,  greater  facilities, 
and  a  more  united  front. 


Robert  B.  Hannen. 


Two  Baptist  Books. 

Books,  UWe  human  beings,  may  be  classified  by  their  religious 
allegiance.  I  lately  bought  two  Baptist  books  which  stand  side 
by  side  on  my  shelf.  Both  are  good  Baptists,  but  the  contrast  in 
their  appearances  is  intriguing.  One  is  roughly  bound  in  coarse 
brown  leather,  a  slim  volume  designed  to  be  hidden  away  furtively 
in  the  pocket;  the  other  is  in  handsome  red  morocco  stamped 
with  gold — a  book  that  would  lend  distinction  to  any  shelf.  The 
first  is  the  apology  of  a  Baptist  suffering  persecution  for  his 
conscience’  sake;  the  second  life-story  of  a  national  hero  whose 
nobility  of  character  did  honour  to  his  Baptist  profession. 

The  small  book,  entitled  The  Prisoner  against  the  Prelate, 
was  written  by  Thomas  Grantham,  the  energetic  leader  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Baptists  in  the  Time  of  Charles  II. 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  to  us  a  splendid  assertion  of  the 
importance  of  things  spiritual  in  an  age  of  materialism,  was  to 
(Grantham  a  symbol  of  prelatical  tyranny.  So  seriously  were 
values  reversed  in  his  time,  that  the  godly  Baptists  were  lodged  in 
gaol  as  a  reward  for  their  faithfulness.  So  Grantham,  writing  in 
doggerel  verse,  recounts  a  dialogue  between  the  Common  Gaol, 
representing  the  Baptists,  and  the  Cathedral,  representing  the 
Anglicans.  He  is  a  doughty  fighter,  and  attacks  not  only  the 
Prelatists,  but  their  paedobaptist  allies  the  Papists  and 
Presbyterians  also.  He  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  camp. 
Does  he  rely  on  tradition?  Then  let  him  name  one  of  the  early 
fathers  who  was  baptised  in  infancy,  though  many  were  children 
of  godly  parents.  Take  Augustine  for  instance  .  .  . 

Now  who  possession 

Can  claim  so  rightly  of  this  holy  man 

(For  one  of  their  (Thurch)  as  the  Baptists  can? 

He  attacks  the  national  basis  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
complains  that  she  lacks  the  ornament  of  godly  discipline.  She 
rejects  Rome,  and  yet  has  no  baptism  or  Church-power  but  what 
she  derives  from  Rome.  Thus  he  concludes  that  she  is 
“  unbaptised  and  vain.”  Having  demolished  the  Cathedral’s 
claims,  he  proceeds  to  a  Baptist  Confession  of  faith  in  twenty-five 
articles — 

As  ’twas  presented  to  the  King’s  own  view 

Signed  with  forty  hands  of  such  as  own 

The  said  confession,  which  hath  now  been  shown 

In  most  parts  of  this  miserable  nation 

Whose  Church  doth  change  as  th’  powers  have  translation. 

To  each  article  is  appended  "  the  Witness  of  Antiquity  ”  in 
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which  Ambrose,  Athanasius,  Eusebius,  Bernard,  Jerome  and 
others  are  quoted  in  favour  of  the  propositions  put  forward. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  Grantham’s  book  is 
the  account  it  gives  of  his  own  church.  Of  the  gaol  worship 
he  writes : — 

I  found  the  prisoners  with  erected  face 
To  heaven,  with  their  knees  prostrate  before 
The  Mighty  God  whom  they  did  there  adore 
With  pray’r  and  praises  (which  I  understood) 

And  so  far  fervent  that  I  gained  some  good 
By  this  Devotion;  .  .  . 

The  duty  of  churchmanship  is  thus  set  forth  : — 

...  In  Christ’s  blessed  way 
Men  ought,  without  a  tossing  to  and  fro. 

Continue  steadfast;  and  these  things  must  do, 

Meet  in  a  Church — Society  together. 

In  the  Apostles’  Doctrine  to  consider 

And  call  to  mind  in  Pray’r,  with  breaking  Bread, 

Their  Saviour,  till  He  come  to  raise  the  dead. 

Those  whom  Christ  appoints  as  Pastors  are  first  to  be 
baptised  members  of  the  Church  who  have  grown  in  grace  and 
good  qualifications,  and  have  been  thoroughly  tned  in  the  exercise 
of  their  gifts. 

Such  men  the  Church  may  chuse  and  them  ordain 
(To  minister  as  Pastors  in  Christ’s  name) 

By  laying  on  of  hands  with  holy  prayers. 

Assigning  them  to  their  respective  cares. 

To  gather  Churches,  or  to  feed  and  guide  them. 

Deacons  are  also  to  be  deputed  with  laying  on  of  hands  for 
the  sacred  function  of  the  care  of  the  Church’s  poor. 

Grantham’s  farewell  to  the  author  of  his  persecution  is  this 
cry  of  defiance  : — 

Adieu  Cathedral !  (jo  take  thy  fill 
Of  Organ-Musick ;  and,  sith  ’tis  God’s  will,' 
rie  back  to  that  unpleasant  Cell  of  mine. 

Where  some  truth’s  known  which  else  would  never  shine 
In  its  bright  splendour :  Also  there  our  (3od 
Doth  show  Himself  a  Father  by  His  Rod. 

The  second  book,  which  in  all  respects  contrasts  with 
Grantham’s  is  J.  C.  Marshman’s  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 
K.C.B.  It  tells  of  the  various  campaigns  of  this  distinguished 
soldier  who,  after  some  forty  years  of  little  rewarded  service  in 
India,  reached  the  pinnacle  of  fame  by  his  heroic  part  in  the  relief 
of  Lucknow,  and  died  a  national  hero.  Havelock  was  an 
enthusiastic  soldier.  He  chose  a  military  career  for  himself,  and 
he  chose  it  for  his  sons.  The  book  is  mainly  concerned  with  his 
military  prowess  which  is  worth  our  consideration  at  a  time 
when  many  of  us  are  undertaking  the  unwonted  responsibilities 
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of  service  life.  Nevertheless,  its  main  interest  for  me  is  in  the 
sidelights  thrown  upon  Havelock’s  character  as  a  Christian  and 
a  Baptist.  He  went  to  India  as  a  sincere  and  evangelical 
Anglican.  Stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Serampore,  his 
interest  in  vital  Christianity  led  him  into  frequent  association  with 
Dr.  Carey  and  his  fellow  missionaries.  In  1829  he  married 
Marshman’s  youngest  daughter,  Hannah.  Naturally,  Havelock 
became  interested  in  the  question  of  Baptism,  but  he  found  this 
the  only  topic  his  Serampore  friends  were  unwilling  to  discuss. 
They  considered  it  their  mission  to  evangelise  the  heathen, 
not  to  bring  Christians  to  the  adoption  of  their  own 
denominational  views,  however  conscientiously  held  as  a 
component  part  of  gospel  truth.  Despite  their  diffidence,  Havelock 
reached  conviction  of  the  rightness  of  the  Baptist  position,  and 
received  Baptism  from  John  Mack  in  Serampore  Chapel. 
Serampore  remained  a  pole  of  attraction  to  him  through  all  his 
long  years  in  India.  A  letter  to  Mrs.  Havelock,  written  in  1854, 
gives  an  account  of  what  was  probably  his  last  visit.  All  the 
missionaries  of  his  own  generation  had  passed  on. 

“  I  went  to  the  Chapel,”  he  wrote,  “  and  saw  the  monumental 
slab  to  your  dear  mother’s  memory  on  the  same  wall  with 
that  of  Carey,  Marshman,  Ward  and  Mack.  I  read  two 
chapters  in  the  Bible  at  the  table  before  the  pulpit  and  prayed 
alone.” 

These  words  conjure  up  a  touching  picture  of  the  old  soldier 
standing  erect  before  the  Bible  in  the  empty  chapel  with  the 
ghostly  memories  of  past  days  crowding  upon  him. 

Havelock  always  tried  tp  secure  religious  instruction  for  his 
men,  conducting  worship  himself  when  occasion  demanded. 
Once  the  opposition  of  his  brother  officers  to  such  proceedings 
drew  from  Col.  Sir  Robert  Sale,  their  Commanding  Officer,  the 
famous  saying — “  I  know  nothing  about  Baptists,  but  I  know 
that  I  wish  the  whole  regiment  were  Baptists,  for  their  names 
are  never  on  the  defaulters’  roll.” 

On  one  occasion,  at  least,  Havelock  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  requesting  that  dissenting  soldiers  might 
be  exempted  from  compulsory  attendance  at  the  Church  of 
England  services  so  that  they  might  be  free  to  enjo)r  their  own 
worship  at  the  most  convenient  times.  He  was  no  bigot  for,  he 
says,  he  joined  with  delight  and  spiritual  comfort  in  the  prayers 
of  the  Liturgy. 

His  bid  for  spiritual  freedom  met  with  no  response,  but  he 
made  the  best  of  the  situation,  and  always  tried  to  secure  good 
Anglican  Chaplains  for  his  men..  When  besieged  at  Jelalabad  in 
1842,  he  wrote  asking  for  ”  Eight  eighteen  pounders,  four  mortars 
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and  a  Chaplain,”  adding  that  the  last  “  must  be  one  who  would 
not  disdain  to  offer  his  exhortations  in  any  kind  of  hut,  house  or 
tent  or  in  the  open  air  rather  than  lose  his  opportunity.”  Divine 
Service  parades,  being  part  of  the  military  system,  must  not  be 
neglected,  but  “  great  good  is  to  be  expected  from  voluntary 
attendance  of  soldiers  on  effective  preaching.” 

During  his  last  campaign  he  received  a  telegram  asking 
whether,  as  no  Anglican  Chaplain  was  available,  a  good, 
moderate  Papist  would  be  acceptable.  He  replied  “  Send  him  up 
immediately.”  On  the  arrival  of  his  new  Chaplain  he  was 
delighted  to  meet,  not  a  Papist — the  telegraph  clerk  had  erred — 
but  a  fellow  Baptist,  the  Rev.  John  Gregson. 

Both  Grantham  and  Havelock  were  intensely  religious  men. 
Grantham’s  religion  made  him  a  rebel  against  established 
authority;  Havelock’s  made  him  a  very  notable  servant  of  the 
same.  In  one  chance  circumstance  of  their  lives  the  two  were 
alike — each  found  his  most  enduring  friend  in  an  Anglican 
Clergyman  ;  Grantham  in  the  Rev.  John  Connould,  with  whom  he 
shares  a  grave  within  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Norwich,  and 
Havelock  in  Archdeacon  Hare,  an  old  schoolfellow  of  the 
Charterhouse. 

Both  men  were  strongly  influenced  by  the  conditions  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived ;  yet  in  all  ages  there  is  a  place  for  both 
types.  Their  contrasted  character^  illustrate  the  rich  variety  of 
our  Baptist  heritage. 

C.  B.  Jewson. 


The  Bibles  and  Related  Books 
in  the  B.M.S.  Library. 

WHAT  master-printer  gazed  with  pride  at  its  stout  pages, 
what  panting  apprentice  lugged  the  huge  volume  up  the 
cobbled  streets  or  peeped  inside  to  find  it  “  all  Greek  ”  to  him ; 
what  eager  scholar  left  his  meal  untouched  to  compare  in  his  new 
New  Testament  the  Syriac  in  Hebrew  text  with  the  better-known 
Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew?  These  are  matters  beyond  our 
information  to  guess,  but  this  we  know,  that  this,  our  oldest 
volume  in  the  four  mentioned  tongues,  was  published  by  Henry 
Stephens  in  the  year  1569,  and  dedicated  to  Elizabeth,  most  serene 
Queen  of  England,  Ireland  and  France.  How  has  it  been  so  well 
preserved;  has  it  lain  on  shelf  of  College  Librtiry  or  in  private 
hands?  These  we  can  only  surmise,  but  whoever  has  cared  for 
the  book,  it  has  come  down  to  us  safe,  even  from  the  ravages  of 
savage  men. 

A  1611  Bible  proves  to  be  one  of  the  last  editions  of  a  pre¬ 
authorised  version,  the  general  title-page  is  missing,  and  the  oook 
has  undoubtedly  been  re-bound ;  the  New  Testament  title-page 
bears  the  inscription  “  Englished  by  T.  Thomson 

Nor  know  we  much  naore  of  the  early  history  of  this 
Pentateuch  that  Henry  Ainsworth  issued  with  annotations  in 
1618-9,  founding  his  text  on  a  pre-James  version  he  “  confers 
the  holy  Scriptures  ”  by  comparing  the  Greek  and  Chaldee 
versions  with  testimonies  of  Hebrew  writers,  such  as  form  the 
Apocrypha  and  Josephus,  Philo  and  the  like. 

We  are  on  surer  ground  in  this,  our  fourth  volume,  a  complete 
Bible  of  1630,  in  which  Thos.  Snolgrove  of  “  Hackbury  ”  has 
written  his  name  with  even  more  sense  of  possession  than  later 
John  Ashlin  in  1821  carefully  inscribed  his  in  a  new  copy  of  that 
date.  The  title-page  of  the  former  book  is  missing,  but  the  work 
proves  to  be  a  copy  of  the  authorised  version  in  old  lettering  with 
the  Apocrypha,  issued  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
including  the  Book  of  the  Psalms  with  tunes  in  “  English  meeter  ” 
by  Stemhold,  Hopkins  and  others,  a  Concordance  in  which  “  with 
no  small  labour  ”  but  “  in  little  roome  ”  John  Downame  commends 
himself  to  the  Gentle  Reader  as  “  Thine  in  all  Christian  service  ”, 
but  Clement  Cotton  “  with  the  assistance  of  a  constable  or  other 
officer  may  make  search  in  any  house,  shop  or  warehouse  where 
they  shall  suspect  any  infringing  concordance  or  printing  presse 
to  be,  and  may  deface  the  same  ”  !  The  volume  concludes  with  a 
description  of  Canaan  and  the  bordering  countries  with  a  curious 
map. 


IM 
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The  year  1642  has  given  us  a  Novum  Testamentum  Jesu 
Christi,  Domini  Nostri,  as  produced  by  Theodore  Beza,  by 
comparison  of  several  interpretations,  and  to  this  he  added 
annotations  together  with  further  work  by  Joachim  Camerarius. 

The  latter  half  of  the  17th  century  has  passed  on  to  us 
(o)  a  Clavis  Bibliorum  ”  or  “  Key  of  the  Bible  unlocking  the 
richest  Treasury  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ”,  issued  by  Francis 
Roberts  at  Wrington ;  is  this  the  little  Somerset  village  from 
whose  kindly  peace  such  a  volume  could  most  fitly  steal  ? 
(&)  a  Synopsis  Criticorum  aliorumque,  Vol.  IV.  and  last,  the 
work  of  Matthew  Polus,  a  Londoner,  and  issued  at  the  sign  of  the 
Angel  near  Fleet  Street,  (c)  a  Biblia  Sacra  of  1669,  containing 
the  Old  Testament  as  translated  by  Immanuel  Tremellius  and 
Francis  Junius,  and  the  New  from  the  Greek,  but  unlike  the 
copy  cited  in  Darlow-Moule,  ours  includes  the  Apocrypha. 
(d)  and  (e)  two  polyglots,  one  of  1669  of  Joshua  to  Esther,  and 
Esdras  to  Maccabees  in  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Syriac  with  the 
Samaritan,  ^Ethiopic  and  Arabic  conjoined,  and  Persian  separate, 
with  grammar  by  Edmund  Castell ;  unfortunately,  voi.  Ill  of  the 
four  is  missing.  An  odd  volume  is  II  of  a  Polyglot  Bible  in 
Hebrew,  Latin  Vulgate,  Targum  Jonathan,  Chaldean  and  Greek, 
with  Syriac  and  Arabic,  each  with  a  Latin  interpretation,  and  the 
century  finishes  with  (f)  a  Theoretico-Practico  Theologia,  tomus 
primus,  by  Peter  van  Maestricht  in  1699. 

In  increasing  number  the  18th  century  has  left  us : — 

1701  The  Compleat  Works  of  that  eminent  minister  of  God’s 
Word,  Mr.  Isaac  Ambrose,  dedicated  to  the  Worshipful,  the 
Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Preston  in  Amoundemess;  I  like  Mr.  Ambrose’s  signature, 
”  Yours  to  be  commanded  in  all  Christian  service  ”. 

1720  A  Cambridge  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
Apocrypha  with  various  readings  "  very  accurately, 
corrected  ”. 

1724  S.S.  Patrum  qui  in  temporibus  Apostolicis  floruerunt, 
Bamabus,  Polycarp,  Hermas,  Ignatius,  Clement,  with  their 
true  and  attributed  works,  Vol.  I  &  II,  which  first  saw  the 
light  at  Amsterdam. 

1733  gives  us  Observations  upon  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

1735  followed  two  years  later  by  a  monumental  work  of  fourteen 
parts  in  nine  huge  volumes  in  Latynysche  Taale  on  the 
Nature  Knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  splendid  full- 
page  illustrations,  also  coming  to  us  from  Amsterdam. 

1750  The  middle  of  the  century  leaves  us  two  Roman  Catholic 
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works  :  (a)  four  volumes  of  the  revised  Douai  Old  Testament 
with  Apocrypha,  and  (&)  the  revised  Rheims  New  Testament 
as  translated  by  the  English  College  at  Rheims  in  1582, 
newly  revised  and  corrected  according  to  the  Clementin 
Edition  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  approbation  of  nine 
learned  doctors  and  professors. 

1753  a  Hebrew  Concordance  adapted  to  the  English  Bible  by 
John  Taylor  of  Norwich,  two  volumes. 

1762  Eight  years  later  a  new  step  is  taken  in  a  Hebrew-English 
Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament. 

1772  gives  us  two  works,  an  Oxford  Bible,  and  the  eighth  edition 
of  Matthew  Henry’s  Exposition  of  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  gave  us : — (a)  a  Biblia 
Sacra,  vulgata  editionis,  blessed  by  Sixtus  V  and  Clement 
VHI,  and  printed  at  the  Colonia  Aggrippina,  and  another 
Holy  Bible  in  the  English  tongue. 

Of  the  nineteenth  century  books  a  mere  list  must  suffice : — 

1804  Holy  Bible  with  Apocrypha,  an  "  argument  ”  to  each  book 
and  notes  “  theological,  practical,  critical  and  explanatory  ”  : 
published  at  Kidderminster  and  not  listed  by  Darlow-Moule. 

1806  the  third  edition,  two  volumes  of  The  Self-interpreting 
Bible  of  Haddington,  and  a  copy  of  the  sixth  edition,  two 
volumes,  of  the  same  work  (1815),  followed  by  an  illustrated 
edition  with  numerous  coloured  pictures  “  in  oil  ”. 

1810  gave  us  Scott’s  Bible  containing  Old  and  New  Testaments 
with  explanatory  notes  and  marginal  references  in  five 
volumes,  followed  seventeen  years  later  by  a  Comprehensive 
Bible  with  parallel  passages  from  Scott,  Comies,  Brown’s 
self-interpreting,  Clarke’s  Commentary,  and  the  English 
Version  of  Bagster’s  Polyglot. 

As  the  culmination  of  this  trend  we  may  take  the 

1843  Bible  with  20,000  emendations,  compiled  from  over  300 
authorities  of  many  tongues,  but  the  modest  anonymous 
compiler  denies  that  all  the  credit  of  this  task  is  due  to  him. 
The  emendations  are  often  quite  inconspicuous,  a  word  or  so 
making  the  sense  clearer.  Much  of  the  literature  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  arranged  in  poetic  form,  and  the  book 
could  be  used  as  a  pulpit  Bible  without  the  jarring  effect 
which  modem  forms  have  on  many  of  the  lovers  of  the 
“  authorised  ”  version  :  the  verses  are  grouped  in  paragraphs, 
and  the  unfortunate  chapter  divisions  are  obscured; 
"  charity  ”  becomes  “  love  ”,  and  “  we  see  through  a  glass 
obscurely  the  book  is. the  work  of  thirty  years. 

Bibles  of  1813,  21,  23.  56,  and  1869. 
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Pictorial  Bibles  of  1855  and  one  with  splendid  reproductions  of 
Dore’s  illustrations  and  a  Paragraph  Bible  of  1845  call 
for  no  special  comment. 

The  American  versions  are  one  issued  at  Philadelphia  in  1842 
which  contains  the  English  (Authorised)  version  “  carefully 
revised  and  amended  by  seven  Biblical  scholars  ”  (of  no 
stated  standard),  and  a  three- version  edition  of  parts  of  the 
Bible  with  Authorised,  Greek,  and  a  revised  in  parallel 
columns,  issued  at  New  York  in  1858. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Revised  New  Testament  of  1881,  and  a 
Scotch  version  of  1882,  with  the  Metrical  Psalms. 

In  the  more  recent  editions  we  are  singularly  deficient,  and 
it  remains  for  our  generation  to  maintain  the  succession  with 
copies  of,  at  least,  Moffatt,  Weymouth  and  the  Basic  English ;  we 
have  been  promised  a  gift  of  Welsh  Bibles.  So  shall  this  splendid 
series  of  treasured  versions  of  the  Book  at  the  centre  of  all  our 
purpose  be  maintained  with  a  continuity  which  is  surpassed  rarely 
in  any  of  our  small  libraries. 


E.  H.  Selwood. 


Notes  on  the  Early  Editions  of 
“Grace  Abounding.” 

JOHN  BUNYAN’S  Grace  Abounding  has  been  produced  in  so 
many  editions  that  it  would  be  an  unenviable  task  to  deal  with 
them  beyond  the  eighteenth  century.  Even  in  the  year  1804  a 
50th  edition  appeared.  It  has  always  been  the  “  runner  up  ”  of 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress;  and  justly  so,  for  both  works  are  auto¬ 
biographical  and  complementary  one  to  the  other,  each  in  its 
own  way  depicting  the  author’s  spiritual  growth  and  experiences.  ^ 
After  Bunyan  had  written  Grace  Abounding  (and  the  Account  of 
his  Imprisonment)  he  set  aside  soijie  other  book  upon  which  he 
was  engaged — unquestionably  The  Heavenly  Footman — the 
forecast  of  the  Pilgrim  story  which  henceforward  absorbed  his 
attention;  for,  evidently  satisfied  as  to  its  inferiority,  Bunyan 
allowed  The  Heavenly  Footman  to  remain  in  manuscript  until 
Charles  Doe  acquired  and  printed  it  in  1698,  ten  years  after  its 
author’s  death. 

Grace  Abounding  was  first  published  in  1666,  although  Bunyan 
certainly  wrote  it  in  the  early  days  of  his  first  imprisonment,  that 
is,  between  1660  and  1666 — in  which  latter  year  he  had  a  brief 
respite  from  prison,  after  which  he  was  reincarcerated  for  a 
further  six  years,  until  1672.  During  this  second  period  The 
called  for”.  ^  And  yet,  up  to  the  present  time  (1943)  only  three 
books  in  those  years  are  known  to  have  come  from  his  pen.  In 
the  first  six  years  he  wrote,  and  had  printed,  six  books  and  two 
broadsheets. 

Bunyan  having  thus  employed  the  earlier  part  of  his  imprison¬ 
ment  by  recalling  his  life  experiences  and  recounting  his  own 
Trial,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  sympathisers  eagerly  bought  up 
the  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  Grace  Abounding :  perhaps  to  an 
extent  which  justifies  the  unverified  statement  that  it  “  at  once 
became  popular,  and  the  year  of  its  issue  saw  several  editions 
called  for  ^  And  yet,  up  to  the  present  time  (1943)  only  three 
copies  of  the  “  first  ”  are  extant ;  two  in  America,  and  one — not 
quite  perfect — in  the  British  Museum.  ®  Before  this  last  named 

^Professor  J.  W.  Mackail  acknowledges  Grace  Abounding  to  be  "the 
greatest  of  all  spiritual  autobiographies." — "  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress;  A 
Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  .  .  London :  Longmans,  1924.” 

*  Csmon  Venables,  in  “  Bunyan ;  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Grace 
Abounding,  etc.” — Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1879,  p.  li. 

3  p  c  37.  d.  53.  According  to  George  Oflor,  this  copy  at  one  time 
belonged  to  a  Mr.  Sherring.  Ofior  notes  the  pp.  missing.  (B.M.,  P.M. 
4411.  cc.  22). 
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copy  was  found  by  the  late  Henry  Stevens,  in  1883,  none  of  the 
first  edition  had  come  to  light. 

As  the  original  issue  of  Grace  Abounding  sold  so  readily,  its 
scarcity  is  somewhat  amazing.  But  that  some  of  its  copies  and 
unbound  sheets  might  have  perished  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  is 
I  not  improbable,  for  it  is  stated  that  Bunyan’s  shared  the  fate  of 
innumerable  other  books.  * 

After  the  first,  which  was  octavo,  most  of  the  early  editions  of 

I  Grace  Abounding  were  duodecimo.  The  “  first  ”  came  from  the 
press  of  George  Larkin.  That  someone  else  was  responsible  for 
the  subsequent  edition  (or  editions)  is  highly  probable,  for  Larkin 
— a  young  man  of  four  and  twenty,  and  only  just  established  in 
business  as  a  publisher  “  and  perhaps  printer  ”,  ® — had  (in  1668) 
run  amok  of  the  law,  from  the  difficulties  of  which  he  was  not 
entirely  extricated  until  1683.  As  the  Term  Catalogues  do  not 
begin  before  1668,  no  second  edition  of  Grace  Abounding  is  there¬ 
in  recorded,  nor  is  an  existing  copy  known.  It  is  therefore  not 
possible  to  conjecture  its  publisher’s  name.  A  third  edition,  how¬ 
ever,  is  represented  by  a  single  copy  now  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library  at  New  York.  This  was  registered  in  the  Trinity  Term 
Catalogue  for  1679,  under  the  caption  “  Reprinted  ”.  This  might 
mean  either  an  entirely  fresh  issue,  or  the  repetition  of  an  earlier 
“  third.”  it  would  be  helpful  to  establish  the  certainty  of  the  case, 
because  the  copy  here  mentioned  does  not  contain  expected 
paragraphs  which,  from  its  date,  should  be  included,  because  to 
Bunyan’s  original  text  are  added,  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  copy 
of  this  “  third  ”,  no  less  than  fifty-six  extra  paragraphs  or 
1  sections;  and  to  the  fifth  edition  (1680)  still  further  sections  are 

I  inserted,  making  a  total  of  sixty-seven.  These  extra  paragraphs 

I  to  the  first  edition  are  12  and  13;  33  and  34;  130  and  131.  Those 
from  310  to  317  are  devoted  to  the  author’s  claims  for  personal 
[  chastity,  as  Bunyan  had,  in  1674,  experienced  an  ordeal  of 
persecution  over  an  episode  in  connexion  with  a  Church  member, 
Agnes  Beaumont.  ®  It  was  a  clear  case  of  calumny,  mainly  brought 
I  about  through  malevolent  religious  intolerance  and  jealousy  on 
I  the  part  of  a  parish  priest;  so  it  therefore  seems  incredible  that 

f  Bunyan  should  have  allowed  the  infamous  charge  to  remain 

j  unchallenged  for  five  years; — and  yet  the  sections  of  Grace 
^  Abounding  justifying  his  innocence  are  not  found  in  the  extant, 
undated,  third  edition  of  1679.  The  second  edition,  if  issued  (as 
has  been  assumed)  prior  to  1674,  could  not  have  included  these 

£  *  See  The  McAlpin  Coll,  of  Brit.  Hist,  and  Theology.  Vol.  VII.,  No. 

2,  Jan.  1924. 

opiomer’s  Booksellers  and  Printers,  1668-1725.  (Bibliog.  Soc.  1922). 

®  See  The  Narrative  of  the  Persecution  of  Agnes  Beaumont,  ed.  by 
G.  B.  Harrison.  London :  Constable,  n.d. 

1 1 
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latest  added  paragraphs ;  but  they  may  reasonably  have  appeared 
in  the  missing  fourth  edition  whose;  date  and  \  publisher  are 
unknown.  This  then  leads  to  the  conjecture  that  the  1679  third 
edition  was  but  a  reprint  of  its  earlier  form,  issued  (or  re-issued) 
by  Francis  Smith. 

As  the  text  of  Grace  Abounding  is  comprised  of  numbered 
sections  or  paragraphs,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  ( 1666) 
edition  has  one  (127)  repeated,  and  one  (161)  lacking.  The  final 
paragraph  is  272.  The  third  edition  (1679)  contains  322 
paragraphs,  with  an  additional  six  as  "  Conclusion  ” ;  whereas  in 
the  fifth  (1680)  the  number  of  section  73  is  skipped  over;  so  the 
total  of  the  sections  in  the  fifth — as  well  as  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  editions, — instead  of  being  340,  as  numbered,  should  be 
339.  The  wonder  is  that  the  incorrect  numberings  were  not 
rectified  in  these  later  printings.  They  appear  correct  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  subsequent  issues. 

The  early  editions  of  Grace  Abounding  are  far  more  scarce 
and  not  so  easily  definable  as  are  those  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
there  being,  as  already  stated,  only  three  copies  of  the  First,  one 
of  the  Third,  none  of  the  Second  and  Fourth,  and  but  two  of  the 
(1680)  Fifth.  So  from  the  first  edition  onwards  difficulties  arise 
as  to  what — if  any — intermediate  printings  there  were.  Doe 
reckoned,  in  1698,  that  the  book  had  been  printed  seven  times  ’ : 
an  appropriate  estimate,  as  two  of  the  eighth  editions  are — one, 
undated,  ( ?1693),  and  the  other,  dated,  1695. 

The  earliest  of  editions  of  Grace  Abounding  as  at  present 
established,  may  be  thus  classified  :  1st,  1666  ;  2nd  (queried  by 
the  B.M.  1672) ;  3rd  (“  Reprinted  ”  1679) ;  4th  (queried  by  the 
B.M.  1680) ;  Sth,  1680 ;  another  5th,  1685,  and  apparently  a 
further  5th,  1686;  6th  1688  (the  year  of  John  Bunyan’s  death) 
an  unnumbered  edition,  1691 ;  7th,  four  issues,  two  printed  for 
Robert  Ponder,  1692,  another  1695,  and  a  fourth  (Robert 
Ponder)  1698 «;  8th  n.d.  (?1693),  1695,  and  1701;  9th  (with 
crude  portrait  of  the  author)  17l6;  followed  by  three  lOths  in 
1726,  1759,  and  1764.  Between  these  lOths  is  an  unnumbered  edi¬ 
tion  dated  1734.®  The  llth  of  1761  overlaps  the  12th  (with  ^rtrail 
of  “  John  Bunnyan  ”)  of  1749,  whilst  another  12th  (with  the 
“  sleeping”  portrait)  is  dated  1771.  These  were  followed  by  two 
13ths,  one  in  1776,  and  the  other  in  1778.  Unspecified  editions 

A  Chronological  List  of  Bunyan’s  Works,  “  Printed  by  Charles  Doe,” 
as  an  Appendix  to  The  Heavenly  Footman,  1698.  (See  Brown’s  John 
Bunyan:  His  Life,  Times  and  Works,  1928  edn.,  p.  469.) 

*  The  only  known  copy  of  this  e^.  is  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir 
Leicester  Harmsworth,  Bart. 

®The  second  edition  of  Doe’s  Folio  (1692)  contains  Grace  Abounding 
ajid  was  issued  in  1736-7.  The  work  appears  also  in  the  Third  Folio,  of 
1767-8.  It  was  not  included  in  the  1692  issue. 


Grace  Abounding 
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bear  the  following  dates ;  1762,  1771,  1775,  1778,  ( ?1780),  and 
1785.  A  14th  edition  was  issued  in  1791,  but  no  15th  has  as  yet 
been  recorded.  The  16th  is  queried  as  1799.  Two  Leeds  editions 
were  published,  one  in  1792,  and  the  other  in  1798.  With  these 
exceptions,  all  the  above  enumerated  editions  were  issued  from 
London.  They  were  interspersed  by  a'  few  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland  :  one  a  “  6th  ”,  printed  by  Robert  Sanders  of  Glasgow,  in 
1697,  and  an  “  8th  ”  from  Edinburgh  in  1707.  There  were  also 
editions  from  Glasgow  in  1735,  1/45,  (1750),  1755  and  1758, 
followed  by  a  “  14th”  in  1791,  and,  in  the  same  year,  by  another 
“  Printed  for  the  Booksellers  ”.  One  edition  came  from  Berwick 
in  1760,  and  one  from  Belfast  (c.  1731). 

The  scanty  information  at  present  available  gives  the  earliest 
known  American  editions  as  having  been  printed  at  Boston  in 
1717,  from  whence  issued  also  a  “  10th  ”  in  1729,  and  a  “  13th  ” 
in  1732.  These  were  followed  by  unnumbered  editions  in  1735, 
1739,  and  1791 ;  whilst  two  were  published  in  New  York  in  1794 
and  1797.  The  numberings  of  the  Boston  issues  are  difficult  to 
understand,  xmless  other  American  editions  have  yet  to  be 
discovered;  or  else  perhaps  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  follow 
up  the  English  numberings. 

The  first  "  foreign  ”  edition  of  Grace  Abounding  was  printed 
in  Amsterdam  in  1to9.  French,  Welsh,  and  other  translations 
began  to  appear  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Many  of  the  eighteenth  xrentury  productions  of  Grace 
Abounding  were  slovenly  printed  as  chapbooks,  and  too  often 
there  were  deletions  either  through  careless  editing  or  by 
deliberate  intention.  In  fact,  the  text  of  the  book  became  grossly 
mutilated  as  the  editions  proceeded :  especially  noticeable  are  the 
typographical  and  punctuation  discrepancies ;  most  of  which  have 
since  been  remedied. 

The  accompanying  reproductions  of  the  title  pages  of  the  three 
earliest  known  editions  of  Grace  Abounding  form  an  interesting 
study.  That  of  the  First  (1666)  does  not  comply  with  Moxon’s 
statement  that  ”  A  good  Compositer  is  ambitious  ...  to  make 
his  Work  shew  graceful  to  the  Eye  ”  The  undue  emphasis  of 
certain  words  thereon  is  noticeably  changed  in  the  Third  and 
Fi(th  editions.  Larkin,  as  before  suggested,  was  an  apparent 
novice  in  the  art  of  printing.  Speed  of  production  could  not 
alone  account  for  his  crude  set  out.  “  Francis  Smith’s  title  page 
of  the  Third  edition  is  more  distinctive;  but  the  “fifth”  (1680) 
— the  first  known  edition  to  bear  the  imprint  of  Nathaniel  Ponder 

i®Moxon,  sec.  xxii,  numb,  xv,  par.  5.  {The  Library,  Vol.  XXII,  No. 
1,  1941,  p.  57.) 

i^Bunyan’s  title  pages  were  invariably  well  displayed,  despite  the 
XVIIth  century  verbiage. 
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is  a  still  more  satisfying  display;  and  the  book  is,  of  all  the 
available  early  editions,  the  choicest,  being  a  dainty  little  volume, 
carefully  printed,  with  an  engraved  portrait  of  Bunyan  by 
John  Sturt.  The  last  seven  paragraphs,  forming  the 
“  Conclusion  ”,  are  condensed  in  smaller  types  to  bring  the  text 
within  the  allotted  number  of  sheets.  The  sixth  edition  (1688), 
also  with  a  portrait,  is  a  creditable  production.  This,  too,  was 
issued  by  Nathaniel  Ponder,  as  was  also  the  unnumbered  edition 
in  1691.  Lamentable  deterioration  in  production  is  found  in  the 
two  “  sevenths  ”  of  1692,  which  bear  the  name  of  Robert  Ponder 
— assumably  Nathaniel’s  son.  The  author,  John  Bunyan,  had 
passed  to  his  rest :  Nathaniel  Ponder  was  in  straitened  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  book  was  still  in  demand.  These  1692  “  sevenths  ” 
began  the  downward  grade.  Typographically,  these  two  editions 
are  page  for  page  almost  identical,  but  what  is  evidently  the 
second  issue  shows  some  variations  in  word  spacing,  and  italics 
displace  roman  capitals,  indicating  hasty  printing  with  letters 
borrowed  from  other  formes.  The  exact  resemblance  of  nearly 
every  page  denotes  that  only  in  parts  was  there  a  resetting  of  type. 
The  continuation  of  John  Bunyan’s  “  life  ”,  which  supplements 
the  seventh  edition,  is  of  unidentified  authorship. 

Nathaniel  Ponder’s  own  name  ceases  its  connexion  with  Grace 
Abounding  with  an  edition  (?1695)  which  is  stated  to  be 
“  Printed  for  N.  Ponder,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  the  Booksellers  of 
London  and  Westminster  ”.  By  this  time  he  had  fallen  on  evil 
days,  and  he  died  in  1699.  There  was  one  other  edition,  evasively 
described  as  “Printed  for  W.  P.[onder]  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
Nat.  Ponder” — at  his  bookstall  in  London  Yard. 

Grace  Abounding  is  a  worthy  English  classic.  It  has  been 
appropriately  described  as  “  primarily  emotional :  really  a  bit  of 
a  man’s  innermost  heart.”  In  a  word,  Grace  Abounding,  from 
its  spiritual,  as  well  as  from  its  literary  aspect,  is  succinctly 
summed  up  by  one  of  its  commentators — “  Austere  words  lie 
closest  to  stern  realities  ”. 

Frank  Mott  Harrison. 


12  John  C.  Foster,  in  Transactions  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society, 
Vol.  IV,  1914-15. 
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Early  Days  at  Worstead. 

JAMES  PUNTIS,  in  his  Brief  Memoirs  of  John  Rix  Blakely, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Worstead 
Church.  “  It  originated  in  the  secession  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  General  Baptist  Church  then  existing  at 
Smallburgh,  a  village  four  miles  from  Wofstead.  ...  It 
is  evident  that  the  separation  took  place  in  a  most  amicable 
manner  from  the  occasional  notices  which  occur  in  the  Church 
Book  ...  of  a  friendly  connection  with  the  parent  church.  .  .  . 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  persons  who  seceded  were  a 
considerable  majority  of  the  Church  at  Smallburgh,  as  the 
number  .  .  .  appears  to  have  been  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty.” 

The  original  Worstead  Church  Book,  commenced  in  1717, 
was  later  copied  by  J.  R.  Blakely.  This  second  book  has  entries 
in  it  made  by  James  Puntis,  so  that  evidently  his  information  was 
derived  in  part  from  that  copy  which  proved  misleading. 

There  is  no  known  confirmation  of  the  statement  concerning 
the  secession  from  Smallburgh,  though  it  is  possibly  correct,  but 
the  original  Church  Book  shows  that  the  list  of  120  names  to  which 
James  Puntis  refers  contains  those  of  members  received  as  late  as 
T740,  and  the  actual  number  of  original  members  cannot  be 
ascertained,  and  may  possibly  have  been  no  more  than  thirty. 
Nor  is  it  possible  from  the  Church  Book  to  draw  any  conclusion 
as  to  whether  the  presumed  separation*  in  1717  was  made  in  a 
friendly  manner  or  not,  as  the  only  point  of  contact  recorded 
shows  that  a  Worstead  Church  Meeting  was  held  at  Smallburgh 
nearly  sixteen  years  later. 

The  first  Church  Book  begins  with  a  statement  of  Faith,  and 
an  account  of  a  Church  Meeting  on  December  4th,  1717.  The 
statement  is  interesting,  and  may  show  some  connection  with  the 
Smallburgh  Church.  Three  points  are  enumerated  :  (1)  Personal 
Election;  (2)  Final  Perseverance  of  the  Saints;  and  (3)  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  as  set  forth  in  Hebrews  chapter  vi.  verses  1 
and  2,  that  is,  repentance  from  dead  works,  faith  towards  God, 
the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  of  laying  on  of  hands,  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  of  eternal  judgment.  Thomas 
Grantham,  who  founded  the  General  Baptist  Churches  at 
Norwich,  Great  Yarmouth,  King’s  Lynn,  and  Smallburgh,  laid 
great  stress  on  the  six  points  of  doctrine  enumerated  in  these 
verses,  and  probably  his  influence  is  indirectly  represented  in  the 
Worstead  statement.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  Worstead 
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,  Church'  was  from  the  start  a  Particular  Baptist  Church,  accepting 
Calvinistic  teaching  as  the  General  Baptists  accepted  Arminian 
teaching,  and  that  the  separation  from  the  Smallburgh  Church 
was  on  account  of  this  doctrinal  difference. 

Richard  Culley’s  name  heads  the  list  of  members  who 
subscribed  to  the  articles  of  faith.  On  the  same  day  (December 
4th,  1717)  the  book  records  that  “  Brother  Richard  Culley  was 
chosen  as  Elder  over  the  Church  meeting  in  Worstead  by  general 
consent  of  the  whole  Church,  resolving  through  grace  to  serve 
them  in  the  office  of  an  elder,  even  till  death.”  Five  deacons 
were  appointed,  and  they,  with  Richard  Culley,  were  ordained  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands.  Four  other  members  were  chosen  deacons 
“  on  probation.” 

Little  is  known  of  Richard  Culley’s  ministry.  A  late  entry 
in  the  Church  Book  records  the  baptism  of  Isaac  Temple  in  1830, 
and  this  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  baptism  of  his  grand¬ 
mother  in  1727.  It  states  that  Mrs.  Temple  was  so  ill  with  a 
cancer  in  her  breast  that  the  surgeon,  Mr. -Faircloth  of  North 
,  Walsham,  despaired  of  her  recovery.  Mr.  Culley,  seeing  her 
situation,  hesitated  to  baptise  her,  fearing  it  might  be  reported 
he  was  the  occa.sion  of  her  death.  The  surgeon  said  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  her  recovery,  and  told  Mr.  Culley  he  would  take 
the  responsibility  of  the  action  upon  himself.  Mrs.  Temple 
persisted  in  her  resolution  to  be  baptised,  and  the  ice  had  to  be 
broken  for  her.  To  the  great  surprise  of  herself  and  her  friends 
she  recovered  of  her  disorder,  and  lived  three  year?  after  she  waf 
baptised,  and  then  died  of  the  smallpox.  , 

The  first  Meeting  House  was  built  by  Richard  Culley,  and 
oriiginally  may  have  been  a  barn.  There  exists  a  copy  of  an 
undated  “  agreement  amongst  the  Brethren  at  Worstead  .  .  .  over 
which  our  beloved  brother,  Richard  Culley,  is  Pastor,  concerning 
building  a  convenient  Meeting  House.”  £45  11s.  was  promised, 
including  £5  from  Richard  Culley,  and  5s.  from  his  son,  John. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Meeting  House  was  re-built  in  1730,  and 
that  this  agreement  was  made  just  prior  to  that  date;  but,  if 
so,  Richard  Culley  did  not  see  its  completion,  as  he  died  in  1729. 
The  new  Meeting  House,  like  its  predecessor,  was  a  small, 
thatched  building. 

A  tombstone  in  the  old  burial  ground  has  this  inscription : 
“  Here  lieth  the  remains  of  Sarah,  the  widow  of  Samuel 
Chapman,  who  departed  this  life  on  March  7th,  1760.  Aged  45. 
She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Culley,  who  purchased 
this  burying  ground  and  erected  the  Meeting  House,  and  faith¬ 
fully  preached  the  gospel  therein  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  son 
Titus  succeeded  him.” '  The  meaning  of  the  last  statement  is 
uncertain. 
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In  1732  a  number  of  members,  including  John  Culley,  entered 
into  an  agreement  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  In  the  same 
year  Thomas  Bennet  was  received  into  membership.  As  he 
signed  the  minutes  he  was  probably  the  second  pastor  of  the 
Church.  He  was  possibly  the  Thomas  Bennet  who  was  sent 
into  the  ministry  in  1724  by  the  Church  at  Great  Ellingham,  when 
John  Miller  was  pastor. 

In  1733  one  of  the  Church  Meetings  was  held  at  Smallbur|;h. 
Why,  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  evident  that  any  ill-feeling  which 
may  have  existed  when  the  separation  took  place  in  1717,  had 
passed.  Thomas  Bennet  did  not  remain  long  at  Worstead,  as  he 
is  not  mentioned  aften  November  1734.  Possibly  he  went  on 
to  Birmingham  to  become  the  first  pastor  of  the  Cannon  Street 
Church  which  was  founded  about  1738. 

The  Worstead  Church  was  jlestitute  of  a  pastor  in  1736,  and 
held  it  “  necessary  for  a  pastor  of  a  sister  church  to  break  bread 
among  us.” 

The  year  1737  is  noteworthy  in  the  Church’s  history,  for  in 
December  of  that  year  both  Titus  Culley  and  Edward  Trivett 
were  baptised.  If  Titus  Culley  exercised  any  oversight  of  the 
Church,  as  the  inscription  on  his  sister’s  tombstone  suggests,  it 
must  have  been  between  1737  and  1742,  but  we  have  no 
information.  Possibly  he  did,  as  about  that  time  he  removed 
from  Swanton  Abbot  to  North  Walsham  where  he  would  not  be 
far  from  the  Worstead  church. 

It  was  Edward  Trivett  who  was*  destined  to  exercise  a  truly 
great  ministry.  Bom  in  December  1712,  he  had  possibly  known 
the  Church  from  boyhood.  The  name  of  Martha  Trivett,  who 
may  have  been  his  mother,  is  found  on  the  list  of  members  at  the 
Church’s  beginning  in  1717.  On  February  10th,  1734-5  he 
married  Sarah  Whall  in  Dilham  Church,  and  settled  down  in  that 
village,  where  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  was  born  on  Christmas 
Day,  1735.  With  his  baptism,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
Edward  Trivett’s  close  association  with  the  Church  at  Worstead 
began,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  must  have  moved  to  Worstead, 
for  his  second  child,  Sarah,  was  bom  there  on  October  4th,  1740. 

Edward  Trivett’s  ministry  probably  began  early  in  1742,  as 
on  July  24th  of  that  year  he  records  his  first  baptism.  ”  This 
day  as  helpt  by  the  Lord  baptised  Mary  Watts,  being  the  first 
time  I  ever  was  employed  in  such  work.  May  God  bless  my 
poor  labours  and  small  beginning  with  abundant  success  to  the 
glory  of  His  own  Name,  and  good  of  poor  souls  is  what  I  beg  for 
Christ’s  sake.”  A  prayer  which  was  wonderfully  answered. 

The  date  of  Edward  Trivett’s  ordination  is  unknown,  but 
Simmons,  of  Beccles,  gave  the  charge  to  .the  pastor  from  Acts 
XX.  28 ;  and  John  Steam,  of  Norwich,  addressed  the  people  from 
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1  Thessalonians  v.  12-13.  As  John  Steam  did  not  settle  in 
Norwich  before  1743,  it  cannot  have  been  before  then. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  influence  of  Thomas 
Grantham.  In  his  view  all  Churches  should  be  modelled  on  the 
lines  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  with  three  orders  of  ministry — 
messengers  or'  apostles,  elders,  and  deacons, — and  he  r^arded 
himself  as  an  apostle  to  plant  and  settle  new  churches.  Though 
Edward  Trivett  was  a  very  different  man  from  Thomas 
Grantham,  both  in  character  and  outlook,  yet  it  would  appear  that 
in  this  regard  the  mantle  of  the  General  Baptist  Apostle  must 
have  fallen  on  the  Worstead  minister,  for  though  nominally  an 
elder,  his  influence  in  many  churches  was  far  greater  than  that  of 
Thomas  Grantham.  Fifty  years  after  his  settlement  in  Worstead 
a  list  of  Particular  Baptist  Ministers  in  the  British  Isles  was 
published  in  America.  The  eleven  ministers  in  Norfolk  included 
Edward  Trivett  himself,  and  five  whom  he  had  ordained;  besides 
which  a  number  in  other  counties  had  also  been  ordained  by  him. 
Several  of  the  churches  had  been  directly  founded  by  his  effort. 

It  is  a  pity  we  know  so  little  about  this  notable  ministry. 
The  Church  Book  records  the  names  of  391  who  were  baptised 
or  received  into  the  Church — a  fine  record  for  50  years  in  such 
an  isolated  country  spot.  It  also  records  the  names  of  Deacons, 
who,  after  a  period  of  probation,  were  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  a  list  of  those  who  were  sent  out  to  preach  the  Gospel 
by  Edward  Trivett.  The  list  includes  the  names  of  William  Cole — 
the  first  minister  of  the  new  Church  founded  at  Great  Yarmouth 
by  Edward  Trivett  in  1762.  William  Cole  remained  there  until 
1/68,  when  he  went  on  to  Long  Buckby  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  was  pastor  there  until  1794;  Alexander  Sparkhall,  who 
ministered  at  Ingham  from  1764  to  1774,  and  then  took  up  the 
work  at  Great  Gransden,  in  Hunts;  Timothy  Keymer,  a  wool- 
comber  from  Worstead,  who  was  at  Great  Gransden  from  1755 
until  he  died  in  1771 ;  Thomas  Purdy,  who  married  Edward 
Trivett’s  eldest  daughter,  Sarah,  and  was  minister  at  Rye,  in 
Sussex,  from  1765.  He  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the 
Calvinists  in  that  area,  and  took  a  chief  part  in  founding  a  new 
*  Association  of  .Particular  Baptist  Churches  for  Kent  and  Sussex 
in  1779.  He  died  at  Rye  in  1817 ;  Jabez  Brown,  who  succeeded 
William  Cole  at  Yarmouth  in  1768,  and  was  later  at  Stowmarket, 
Suffolk,  from  1797  to  1825 ;  Zenos  Trivett,  Edward’s  youngest 
son,  whose  forty  year  ministry  at  Langham,  Essex,  from  1778  to 
1819  was  the  brightest  period  in  the  whole  chequered  history  of 
that  Church,  which  has  since  become  extinct.  Zenas  Tnvett 
published  several  booklets,  ordained  several  ministers, —  one  at 
least  from  Langham  Church — and  was  directly  concerned  in 
forming  other  churches.  Late  in  life  he  returned  to  the  member- 
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ship  at  Worstead,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  the  work  at  Bacton, 
being  largely  responsible  for  “  settling  ”  the  Church  there;  Robert 
Case  was  sent  out  to  preach  at  the  same  time  as  Zenas  Trivett, 
but  nothing  is  known  of  his  later  life;  John  Webster  Morris,  who 
was-at  Clipstone,  Northamptonshire,  in  1785,  and  was  one  of  the 
men  who  founded  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  served  it 
in  its  early  days.  He  was  the  biographer  of  Robert  Hall  and 
Andrew  Fuller  and  devoted  the  later  years  of  his  life  to  writing 
and  publishing;  Robert  Denham,  the  minister  at  East  Dereham 
from  1789  to  1796.  This  Church  had  been  founded  in  1784  » 

largely  through  the  influence  of  Edward  Trivett;  Charles 
Farmery,  who  himself  founded  the  Church  at  Diss,  and  whose 
ministry  there  lasting  from  1788  to  1800,  was  wonderfully  blessed 
of  God.  In  little  over  ten  years  he  baptised  287  persons,  formed 
five  new  churches,  certified  eleven  places  for  village  preaching, 
and  sent  seven  men  into  the  ministry — a  truly  remarkable  record. 

The  last  to  be  sent  out  by  Edwftrd  Trivett  was  John  Ewing,  who 
was  at  Great  Ellingham  from  1790  ito  1805,  but  Francis  Brown, 
whom  he  had  baptised,  was  sent  out  by  the  Church  after  his 
death,  and  became  pastor  at  Hailsham,  Sussex,  in  1795,  and, 
in  addition,  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  been  converted  through  the 
preaching  of  Thomas  Purdy  was  ordained  by  Edward  Trivett 
in  1765  as  pastor  of  a  new  church  at  Shelfanger.  It  will  be  seen  that 
directly  and  indirectly  Edward  Trivett  exercised  a  considerable  . 
influence  in  many  churches.  It  was  largely  through  his  effort 
that  the  first  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Baptist  Association  was  formed 
in  1769.  The  original  members  were  Worstead,  Claxton, 
Shelfanger,  and  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  and  Wattisham  and 
Woolverstone,  in  Suffolk.  Worstead  often  entertaine  ^  this 
Association,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  to  occupy  a  Lading 
place  in  its  work.  It  was  not  very  successful  at  first,  but  later 
did  much  valuable  service  for  the  Churches. 

In  1770  Edward  Trivett  published  a  book  in  Norwich, 
entitled.  Baptists  vindicated  from  some  groundless  and  false 
charges. 

A  note  in  the  Baptist  Record  of  1790,  refers  to  Edward 
Trivett  as  “  the  worthy,  laborious,  useful,  and  age'd  servant  of 
God.”  He  died  on  June  23rd,  1792,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Church  for  55  years,  and  pastor  for  over 
50  years.  ”  His  labours  were  eminently  successful  .  .  .  and  he 
went  down  to  the  grave  full  of  days  and  honours.”  He  was 
buried  in  the  old  Chapel  Yard. 

Edward  Trivett  had  seven  children,  and  it  is  notewort^  that 
members,  both  of  his  family,  and  that  of  Richard  Culley, 
continued  to  take  a  real  interest  in  the  Church  after  the  death  of 
their  fathers.  Zenas  Trivett’s  death  on  October  4th,  1831,  is 
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recorded  in  the  register  with  the  following  remarks :  “  The  last 
of  the  family  of  Edward  Trivett.  For  many  years  a  faithful 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  The  last  of  the  Sabbatarians  at 
Worstead.”  What  connection  there  was  between  Worstead  and 
Seventh-day  Baptists  is  unknown,  but  it  is  interesting  that 
Edward  Trivett’s  successor  came  from  a  Seventh-day  Baptist 
Church.  This  was  James  Freeman  Beard  from  Woodbridge, 
in  Suffolk.  After  Edward  Trivett’s  death  the  Revs.  Wilks, 
Kinghom,  and  Gibbs,  of  Norwich,  paid  occasional  visits — the 
^  city  ministers  thus  encouraging  their  brethren  in  the  country. 
Jabez  Brown,  of  Yarmouth,  also  exercised  a  certain  oversight  of 
the  Church,  and  received  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beard  into  membership 
on  October  9th,  1793.  Mr.  Beard  was  ordained  in  April  of  the 
‘  following  year,  when  John  Hitchcock  of  Wattisham  gave  the 
charge  to  the  pastor  from  1  Timothy  iv.  16,  and  Jabez  Brown- 
addressed  the  people  from  Ephesians  ii.  19. 

James  Freeman  Beard  conducted  his  first  baptismal  service 
at  Worstead  on  January  8th,  1794.  Concerning  it  he  wrote : 
“  This  day  having  obtained  help  from  the  Lord,  I  baptised 
Frances  Ramsdel  and  Hannah  Barber,  being  the  first  time  I  ever 
administered  this  ordinance.  May  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  accept 
the  first  fruits,  and  send  us  a  plentiful  harvest  to  the  glory  of 
His  own  name,  and  the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  precious 
_  souls,  is  the  prayer  of  the  most  unworthy.”  His  ministry  was 
greatly  blessed,  and  in  1798  the  Church  reported  188  members  to 
the  Association  meeting  at  East  Dereham.  Owing  to  distance, 
the  Church  withdrew  from  the  Association  the  next  year,  but  its 
»  interest  in  the  work  of  other  churches  did  not  decrease. 

One  who  was  greatly  influenced  by  Mr.  Beard’s  ministry  was 
Sophia  Cubitt,  a  daughter  of  William  Cubitt,  a  farmer  of 
Neatishead,  and  a  half-sister  of  William  Cubitt  who  started  the 
Baptist  work  there.  She  has  left  us  an  interesting  account  of  the 
baptism  of  her  two  older  sisters,  Charlotte  and  Maria,  and  herself 
at  Worstead.  “  On  Wednesday,  8th  March,  1797,  my  two  sisters 
and  I  were  baptised  in  a  brook  just  by  the  meeting.  As  it  was 
a  fast  day,  a  large  congregation  were  present ;  and  as  the  church 
meetings  were  open  to  the  congregation,  we  had  to  speak  our 
experience  before  a  great  many  people.  I  heard  that  a  person 
was  converted  by  hearing  one  of  the  experiences  that  day,  praise 
God.”  The  girl  was  then  about  18  years  old.  She  had  probably 
never  before  spoken  in  public,  and  the  congregation  would  have 
numbered  over  400  persons.  Of  her  sisters’  witness  Sophia 
wrote :  "  Charlotte  spoke  nicely,  and  Maria  better  than  I.”  The 
value  of  these  open  confessions  of  faith  in  Christ  can  be  partly 
estimated  by  the  fact  that  sixty  years  later  there  were  some  living 
\yho  remembered  Charlotte’s  testimony,  and  described  is  as 
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astonishing  in  its  fulness  and  clearness.  The  account  continues ; 

“  A  large  concourse  attended  our  baptism,  and  a  clergyman  who 
lived  near,  happening  to  pass  at  the  time,  was  heard  to  say,  ‘  Poor 
deluded  young  women  ’ !  But  we  rejoiced  to  be  counted  worthy 
to  suffer  shame  for  His  name,  who  said,  ‘  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now, 
for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.’  On  the  Lord’s 
day  following,  we  were  received  into  the  Church.”  Sophia  later 
married  Samuel  Cooke,  whose  first  wife  had  been  her  sister 
Maria.  He  was  a  miller  of  Stalham,  and  a  Deacon  of  the  Church 
at  Ingham,  which  Church  she  joined. 

J.  F.  Beard  continued  in  the  pastorate  until  the  year  1811. 
During  his  ministry  about  127  persons  were  baptised,  and  in  1800 
the  Church  sent  out  Thomas  Gibbs  to  preach  the  gospel.  It  is  not 
known  where  he  went.  Possibly  he  died  young,  as  a  Thomas 
Gibbs  died  in  1802  at  Smallburgh,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
having  been  eleven  years  a  member  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Beard 
removed  to  Ipswich,  thence  to  Scarborough,  where  he  died. 

It  would  appear  that  two  years  passed  before  the  vacancy 
was  filled.  In  1811  the  Registers  were  signed  by  John  Webster 
Morris,  who  was  apparently  helping  the  Church  during  the 
interim.  That  same  year  Joseph  Kinghom,  of  Norwich,  in  a 
letter  to  John  Sutcliff,  of  Olney,  referred  to  Worstead  as  a 
“highly  Calvinistic  Church  with  membership  150  (hearers  about 
400).  Salary  60  guineas,  and  a  house  with  |  acre  of  land.” 

In  the  year  1813  Riclvard  Clark,  of  Shaldon,  in  Devonshire, 
was  recognised  as  Pastor.  Mr.  Clark  had  been  pastor  there  for 
four  years,  before  which  he  had  been  in  business  in  Plymouth, 
and  “  reaped  from  it  a  considerable  harvest  of  this  world’s  good.” 

His  Worstead  ordination  was  on  18th  May,  1813,  when 
Johnson  of  Fakenham  gave  the  charge  to  the  minister  from 
1  Corinthians  iv.  2,  and  Mark  Wilks,  of  Norwich,  addressed  the 
Church  from  1  Thessalonians  v.  13.  Curiously  enough,  just  as 
his  two  immediate  predecessors  had  recorded  conducting  their 
first  baptisms,  at  Worstead,  so  on  August  21st,  1814,  Richard 
Clark  wrote  :  “  Mary  Cushion  was  baptised, — the  first  person  I 
ever  baptised.  Oh  Lord,  accept  the  feeble  effort  of  Thy  poor 
unworthy  worm,  and  give  me  grace  that  I  may  be  found  faithful 
who  am  less  than  the  least.” 

While  pastor  at  Worstead,  Mr.  Clark  did  much  to  consolidate 
the  Baptist  work  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  a  good  man  and 
a  faithful  minister,  beloved  by  young  and  old  alike.  Upwards  of 
sixty  persons  were  baptised  by  him.  A  Sunday  School  was  started 
in  1815,  and  evangelistic  work  carried  on  at  North  Walsham, 
Worstead  Town,  East  Ruston,  and  Dilham.  Six  Worstead 
members  joined  wth  seven  from  Neatishead  to  form  a  new 
Church  at  Ludham  in  1821,  and  six  members  formed  the  Church 
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at  Bacton  in  1822,  among  them  Samuel  Nash,  who  built  the 
chapel,  and  William  Baker,  who  became  the  first  pastor,  having 
been  sent  out  to  preach  by  Richard  Clark  in  1817.  Two  other 
members  later  became  ministers,  Jeremiah  Hubbard,  at 
Shelfanger,  and  John  Sadler,  at  Ludham. 

In  1820  six  almshouses  were  built  near  the  chapel  and 
endowed  by  Samuel  Chapman,  of  Norwich,  who  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Sarah  Chapman,  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Culley,  the  first  pastor. 

The  East  Norfolk  Association  of  Particular  Baptist 
Churches,  later  the  Norfolk  Association,  was  formed  during  Mr. 
Clark’s  ministry.  In  July  1827,  the  Worstead  Church  in  a  letter 
from  John  Bane,  of  Aylsham,  was  given  “  the  sketch  of  a  plan 
for  the  formation  of  an  Association  of  Baptist  Churches  for  the 
more  effectual  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  County  of  Norfolk.”  This  plan  the  Church  considered 
sympathetically,  but  apparently  it  did  not  join  the  Association 
immediately,  though  it  was  in  membership  when  the  first  Annual 
Report  was  published  in  1834,  and  has  ever  since  taken  an  active 
part  in  its  work. 

Richard  Clark’s  disinterestedness  was  remarkable.  Content 
to  receive  but  a  small  salary,  he  gave  generously.  In  1829  the 
old  meeting  house,  which  had  been  in  use  for  nearly  a  century, 
and  had  been  twice  enlarged,  had  become  dilapidated  and  unsafe. 
The  Church  decided  to  build  a  new  one.  Mr.  Clark  gave  £250. 
Two  friends  gave  clay,  and  bricks  for  the  building  were  made  on 
the  site.  The  total  cost  was  £882  10s.  The  foundation  stone 
was  laid  on  June  22,  1829,  when  Zenas  Trivett,  now  seventy-six 
years  of  age,  preached,  and  the  building  was  opened  tor  public 
worship  on  October  6th,  when  sermons  were  preached  by  James 
Puntis  from  Isaiah  lx.  7,  and  Joseph  Kinghom  from  Colossians  ii. 
6.  As  the  ordinary  congregations  came  from  far  and  near,  a 
stable,  seventy-five  feet  long,  for  forty  horses,  was  also  built. 

•  Mr.  Clark  built  the  school-house  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Church.  He  also  left  £100  which  was  used  for  enlarging  the 
vestry  and  building  a  schoolroom  above  it.  In  1832,  Mr.  Clark 
was  forced  through  ill-health  to  resign  the  pastorate,  and  on 
Sunday,  January  1st,  1834,  he  attended  a  Prayer  Meeting  in  the 
chapel,  and  spoke  from  the  words  :  “  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by 
the  way.”  The  following  Tuesday  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and 
in  the  afternoon  died  in  the  arms  of  Mr.  Blakely,  his  successor. 
He  was  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  at  the  entrance 
of  the  old  ground. 

JohwRix  Blakely  was  bom  in  the  lap  of  luxury  at  Goswould 
Hall,  Thrandeston,  near  Eye,  Suffolk.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  six,  all  of  whom,  when  quite  young,  went  to  the  Parish 
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Church  to  learn  passages  of  scripture  and  the  catechism,  which 
made  little  impression  on  John.  His  parents  were  of  good  family, 
and  much  respected  by  dependants  and  neighbours  alike,  for  their 
benevolence  and  kindness.  When  only  eleven  years  old  John 
became  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Inflexible,  under  Admiral 
Page,  and  on  his  first  trip  soldiers  were  taken  to  Lisbon,  and 
stores  to  Genoa.  On  returning  home  his  father  thought  his 
health  would  not  stand  sea-faring  life,  and  sent  him  to  a  school 
in  Ipswich.  Later  he  joined  the  army  and  served  in  Italy, 
Holland  and  Ireland.  While  in  the  army  he  lived  a  reckless,  sinful 
life,  but  when  in  Ireland,  a  friend  took  him  to  a  Methodist  Chapel 
where  he  was  much  impressed,  and  later  during  a  serious  illness 
was  converted.  From  that  time  he  lived  a  true  and  useful  life, 
at  first  witnessing  in  the  army,  and  getting  himself  into  trouble 
for  it.  ' 

On  his  father’s  death  in  1810,  he  gave  up  his  commission  and 
returned  home.  The  next  year  he  and  his  mother  went  to  live  at 
Knapton,  and  being  near  North  Walsham,  he  joined  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  there,  and  formed  a  life-long  friendship  with  the 
pastor,  James  Browne. 

Mr.  Blakely  was  a  great  student,  and  becoming  unsettled 
upon  the  question  of  baptism,  decided  to  learn  Greek  that  he 
might  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  original.  He  went  to 
Norwich  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Joseph  Kinghom,  learnt 
enough,  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  to  be  able  to  study  the  Bible 
more  efficiently.  His  studies  led  him  to  ask  Mr.  Kinghom  for 
baptism,  and  he  joined  the  Church  at  St.  Mary’s  in  April,  1814. 
On  his  return  home  his  membership  was  transferred  to  Worstead, 
and  in  October,  1818,  he  married  Naomi  Barcham,  daughter  of 
John  Barcham,  a  farmer  and  valued  deacon  of  the  church,  and 
went  to  live  at  Worstead. 

Mr.  Blakely  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  after  his  mother’s 
death  in  April,  1822,  was  able  to  give  much  time  to  religious 
work.  He  taught  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  in  the  villages  spoke 
to  many  about  spiritual  things,  at  first  restricting  himself  to 
reading  other  people’s  sermons,  but  later  seeking  to  tell  out  of 
a  full  heart  his  knowledge  of  the  love  of  Ck)d  in  Christ  Jesus. 
On  September  8th,  1822,  the  Church,  “  without  a  dissenting 
voice  ”  called  him  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  continued 
to  work  in  the  villages  and  neighbouring  churches  with  much 
acceptance,  and,  Mr.  Clark  being  in  poor  health,  often  assisted 
him  by  preaching  and  conducting  baptisms.  Twenty  years  after 
he  had  left  the  army  he  baptised  two  old  soldiers,  and  his  special 
entries  in  the  Church  Book  show  his  continued  interest  in  army 
life.  “  1830,  July  18th,  Isaac  Temple  of  North  Walsham  .  •  . 
between  seventy-eight  and  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  had  been 
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near  fifty  years  a  hearer  of  the  Word  at  Worstead,  he  served 
as  a  Marine  Soldier  on  board  the  Victory,  Admiral  Keppel,  was 
within  a  cable’s  length  of  the  Royal  George  when  she  sunk  at  her 
anchors  in  Portsmouth  Harbour.”  “  1830,  September  19th,  .  .  . 
John  Burrows,  a  soldier,  who  had  served  some  years  in  the  16th 
Dragoon  in  the  war  in  Spain  and  was  severely  wounded  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  enemy.” 

In  July,  1832,  Mr.  Blakely  was  appointed  to  take  the  over¬ 
sight  of  the  Church  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  this  probation  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  pastor,  and  ordained  on  November  Sth, 
'  1833,  when  James  Puntis,  of  Norwich  deliyered  the  charge  to  the 
minister  from  1  Thessalonians  ii.  4,  and  William  Spurgeon,  of 
Neatishead,  addressed  the  Church  from  1  Thessalonians  v.  12-13. 
His  pastorate  was  very  brief.  He  died  on  November  19th,  1837, 
being  only  forty-eight  years  of  age,  and  having  been  seventeen 
years  a  member,  and  four  years  the  pastor  of  the  Church.  He 
was  buried  by  his  old  friend  and  first  pastor,  James  Browne,  in 
the  graveyard  surrounding  the  chapel  where  also  lie  his  son, 
Edward,  who  died  only  four  months  before  his  father,  his  wife, 
Naomi,  and  his  daughter,  Jane  Blakely  Smith.  He  is 
commemorated  by  a  tablet  in  the  Church,  bearing  the  words : 
“  Piety,  Faithfulness,  Liberality,  and  Zeal,  eminently  distin¬ 
guished  his  character.” 

Maurice  F.  Hewett. 


Baptized — Dipped  for  Dead. 

1560  TEXT,  1614  COMMENT,  1640  PRACTICE. 

Leonard  BUSHER,  a  citizen  of  London,  in  1614  wrote 
and  published  a  plea  for  religious  liberty,  which  he  entitled 
Religions  Peace.  It  was  presented  to  King  James  and  the  high 
court  of  Parliament  then  sitting,  in  the  hope  that  a  scheme  for 
a  peaceable  reconciling  of  those-  who  differed  in  opinion  might 
result.  His  hopes  were  by  no  means  fulfilled;  Thomas  Helwys 
who  had  issued  two  years  earlier  a  similar  plea,  perhaps 
personally  presenting  a  copy  to  the  king,  was  languishing  in 
Newgate  prison,  and  died  within  a  year,  while  a  bishop  was 
considering  whether  the  public  would  tolerate  burning  of  more 
heretics.  Laud  rose  to  power  and  steadily  persecuted  those  who 
differed  from  his  ideals  of  uniformity,  till  the  Long  Parliament 
of  1640  swept  him  from  power  and  into  prison.  Next  year 
Busher  wrote  from  Delft  to  a  Dutch  friend  for  help,  as  he  was 
now  nearly  seventy  years  old.  By  1647  he  was  back  in  England, 
where  a  measure  of  religious  liberty  was  now  secured,  and  for 
two  years  was  engaged  in  discussing  the  Second  Coming  of 
Christ  with  James  Toppe,  a  Baptist  of  Tiverton. 

Meantime,  Henry  Burton  had  seen  the  pertinence  of  the 
pamphlet  to  this  generation,  had  secured  the  licence  still  necessary 
for  printing,  and  by  April  25  a  second  edition  was  on  the  market : 
at  least  six  copies  are  still  to  be  consulted.  This  time  the  plea 
was  made  against  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  equally  intolerant, 
and  maintained  even  restrictions  on  publication,  which  were 
challenged  by  Milton,  who  refused  to'  ask  leave  before  publishing. 
Exactly  two  hundred  years  later,  the  Hanserd  Knollys  Society 
edited  this  second  edition  again,  with  copious  notes;  this  reprint 
had  its  text  modernised  in  spelling  and  punctuation. 

The  plea  of  Busher  has  been  well  summarised  by  Dr.  W.  K. 
Jordan  of  Harvard,  in  his  second  volume  of  The  development  of 
religious  toleration  in  England".  St.  John  had  already  recognised 
that  “  in  this  polemic  we  have  a  pioneer  in  an  unfrequented  region 
of  thought,  presenting  boldly,  though  in  the  face  of  danger,  and 
with  clearness  and  force,  a  most  noble  conception  ”.  Jordon  adds 
that  “  Busher  and  Helwys  had,  at  the  moment  when  the  Baptist 
sect  was  founded  in  England,  firmly  laid  the  permanent  basis  of 
the  thought  of  their  communion  on  these  important  questions 
“  He  leaned  most  heavily  upon  the  New  Testament,  and  shared 
the  normal  Baptist  tendency  to  regard  the  Old  Testament  as  of 
secondary  importance.  .  .  .  Here  we  have  no  abject  pleading  by 
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a  sectary  for  the  bare  toleration  of  his  own  group,  but  a  thought¬ 
ful  and  noble  demand  for  religious  libierty  for  all  men,  because 
they  are  men  ordained  by  God  to  share  in  the  general  redemption 
through  the  efficacy  of  Christ’s  sacrifice.” 

Such  was  the  express  purpose  of  the  book.  But  there  is  one 
sentence  on  page  59  of  the  Hanserd  Knollys  edition  which  seems 
surprising  at  the  date  1614,  and  raised  qualms  as  to  whether  it 
was  inserted  in  the  1646  reprint.  As  Dr.  Jordan  had  discovered 
that  a  unique  copy  of  the  original  was  lodged  in  the  Henry  E. 
Huntington  Library  and  Art  'Gallery  at  San  Marimo  in 
California,  application  has  been  made,  and  Herman  R.  Mead,  the 
Bibliographer  there,  has  favoured  our  society  with  a  minute 
account.  The  original  has  one  preliminary  leaf,  thirty  numbered 
pages  and  three  unnumbered,  with  signatures  A-D4,  E2.  Two 
cancel  slips  are  pasted  in,  whose  readings  are  reproduced  in  the 
edition  of  1646,  and  therefore  of  1846.  Also  there  are  manuscript 
corrections  (by  Busher?)  which  are  followed  in  the  1846  edition 
at  the  footnote  on  page  52.  More  important  is  the  side-note  at 
the  very  foot  of  page  59,  with  the  reference  to  the  verse  quoted 
in  the  text  “  We  are  buried  then  with  Him  by  baptism,  &c.”  This 
is  the  Genevan  version  of  “  Rom.  vi.  4  ”  as  is  penned  at  the  side 

Busher  was  concerned  entirely  with  toleration,  and  does  not 
diverge  to  discuss  baptism.  In  the  Netherlands  he  was  aware  of  the 
Mennonites,  who  retained  baptism,  in  the  form  practised  by  Catho¬ 
lics,  sprinkling.  So  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  solitary  para¬ 
graph  which  touches  the  subject  contains  two  sentences  showing 
his  teaching :  “  Christ  commanded  His  disciples  to  teach  all  na¬ 
tions  and  baptise  them ;  that  is,  to  preach  the  word  of  salvation  to 
every  creature  of  all  sorts  of  nations,  that  are  worthy  and  willing 
to  receive  it.  And  such  as  shall  willingly  and  gladly  receive  it, 
he  hath  commanded  to  be  baptised  in  the  water;  that  is,  dipped 
for  dead  in  the  water.”  The  point  that  may  excite  doubt  is  the 
last  eight  words,  defining  baptism  as  dipping.  It  now  proves  that 
these  words  were  in  the  original  text  of  1614.  It  does  not  prove 
that  Busher  or  any  one  known  to  him,  did  actually  practise 
dipping.  The  modem  Book  of  Common  Prayer  still  directs  the 
Priest  at  baptism  “  if  they  shall  certify  him  that  the  child  may 
well  endure  it ;  he  shall  dip  it  in  the  Water  discreetly  and  warily.” 
Yet  in  practice  this  is  scarcely  ever  done.  Therefore  we  must 
not  imagine  that  Busher  knew  any  one,  or  any  body  of  people, 
who  did  actually  practise  dipping  in  1614.  It  may  be  well  to 
repeat  that  John  Smyth,  Thomas  Helwys  and  their  friends  at 
Amsterdam,  had  not  yet  noticed  the  point,  having  concentrated 
on  the  vastly  more  important  questipn  that  baptism  was  enjoined 
on  believers,  and  on  them  only.  Yet  within  three  years  of 
Busher’s  book,  the  Collegpants  who  lived  on  the  lowest  Rhine, 
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and  had  discarded  the  guidance  of  all  ministers,  studying  the 
Bible  for  themselves,  did  pay  attention  to  this  point  of  ritual,  and 
did  restore  dipping.  In  the  next  generation,  while  Busher  still 
lived,  English  Baptists  sent  to  the  Netherlands  to  seek  friends, 
and  hearing  of  these  Collegiants,  Richard  Blunt  went  with  letters 
of  commendation  to  Leijden,  where  he  was  immersed  by  the 
Collegfiant  leader,  John  Batten,  in  May  1640.  No  previous  case 
for  an  English  Baptist  has  been  recorded;  and  in  1664  a  manu¬ 
script,  printed  and  annotated  in  the  first  volume  of  our 
Transactions,  tells  the  incident  as  if  it  were  actual  practice  as 
distinct  from  mere  antiquarian  theory. 

•  W.  T.  Whitley. 


Reviews. 

The  Forward  Books,  (The  Independent  Press,  2s.  each). 

( 1)  The  Living  God,  by  John  Marsh;  (2)  Congregationalism 
and  the  Church  Catholic,  by  Nathaniel  Micklem ;  (3)  The  Open 
Bible,  by  R.  K.  Orchard;  (4)  The  Ministry,  by  John  Huxtable. 

The  issue  of  this  new  series, by  the  Independent  Press  shows 
a  concern  and  a  courage.  The  concern  is  due  to  the  state  of  the 
churches  affiliated  with  the  Congregational  Union.  Dr.  Micklem 
says  that  if  the  Moderators  were  “  to  speak  candidly  and  freely 
about  the  state  of  the  Congregational  churches  to-day”,  they 
would  “  paint  a  picture  not  to  be  viewed  without  consternation  ”. 
He  says  further,  “  We  have  fallen  from  the  Gospel.  That  is  the 
primary  source  of  our  weakness.  Its  secondary  source  is  that 
we  have  fallen  from  our  principles  of  churchmanship  .  .  .  and 
further,  there  is  a  radical  malaise  in  our  denominational  life. 
The  root  of  our  trouble,  very  simply  put,  is  this ;  we  have 
asserted  the  independence  of  the  local  congregation  as  the  sole 
Congregational  principle;  therefore,  we  have  missed  and  over¬ 
looked  a  vital  part  of  our  religious  inheritance,  and  having  no 
religious  or  theological  principle  to  guide  our  denominational 
development  in  the  relation  of  churches  to  each  other,  we  have 
been  thrown  back  upon  mere  expediency.”  That  is  a  very  serious 
statement,  though  Dr.  Micklem  modifies  it  by  saying  that  he 
brings  no  general  charge.  The  situation,  says  Dr.  Micklem,  can 
only  be  saved  “  through  penitence,  and  penitence  through  a 
painful  frankness.” 

So  this  series  is  being  issued.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned 
above,  others*  are  being  prepared  on  The  Nonconformist 
Conscience,  The  Holy  Spirit,  Church  Meeting  and  Democracy, 
while  others  still  are  being  planned  on  Worship  and  the  Sacra¬ 
ments,  The  Reformation,  Christianity  and  Science,  The  Life  of 
Prayer,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that,  eventually,  much  ground  will  be 
covered,  and,  if  those  to  be  published  are  up  to  the  level  of  these 
already  in  our  hands,  a  great  service  will  have  been  rendered  to 
the  Congregational  Churches,  and  beyond  them. 

The  Rev.  John  Marsh  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  is  the 
General  Editor,  and,  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  in  the  series. 
The  Living  God,  he  says  that  the  intention  is  “  to  make  clear  the 
wealth  of  their  inheritance  to  the  churches  we  love  and  serve,  and 
to  indicate  its  significance  for  the  present  day.”  He  also  says,  ♦ 
"  We  have  written  tracts,  not  treatises.”  And  they  must  be 
accepted  as  such.  For  the  notes  of  a  tract  are  that  it  is  written 
by  a  convinced  person,  that  it  is  written  in  order  to  persuade,  and 
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'  that  it  is  written  for  the  times.  Mr.  Marsh  continues,  "  The 
‘  New  Order  ’  will  extinguish  us  unless  we  become  properly 
centralized,  yet  unless  our  centralization  is  spiritual  in 
its  foundations  and  in  its  authority,  as  our  fathers  pleaded,  we 
may  continue  to  exist,  but  not  as  a  true  church.” 

All  this  has  value  and  meaning  for  us  Baptists  also.  From 
our  standpoint  some  of  the  statements  need  modifying,  others 
need  controverting,  and  there  are  serious  omissions.  We  would 
probably  refer  oftener  to  the  redeemed  community  or  regenerated 
church  membership.  Our  ministers  could  not  claim  that  they 
were  ”  unchecked  by  any  traditional  liturgy,”  and  while  it  is  true 
that  we  also  are  ”  committed  to  no  explicit  articles  of  faith  ”  our 
distinctive  ordinance  serves,  not  only  as  a  check,  but  also  as  a 
declaration  of  those  things  which  in  our  hearts  we  do  not  doubt. 

In  these  days  many  of  our  Baptist  ministers  are  troubled. 
They  are  not  clear  as  to  what  is  the  relationship  between  the  local 
church  and  the  Church  Catholic.  Neither  are  they  clear  as  to  the 
place  of  the  ministry  except  that  they  are  certain  it  is  an  order 
within  the  Church,  and  not  over  the  Church.  There  is  a  dearth 
of  literature  amongst  us.  We  need  someone  to  do  for  us  what 
John  Owen  did  in  his  day,  and  what  Joseph  Angus  did  in  his 
generation,  and  likewise  Dale  still  later.  • 

Meanwhile,  here  are  books  that  will  enlighten  and  fortify 
and  stir  us  all;  and  we  are  thankful  to  the  writers  and  to  the 
Independent  Press. 

B.  Grey  Griffith. 

Bunyan  Catling.  A  Voice  from  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
by  M.  P.  Willcocks.  (George  Allen  and  Unwin,  236  pp. 
12s.  6d.). 

This  is  a  provoking  book — provoking  in  two  senses.  It  is 
often  erratic  and  inconsequential  in  style.  There  are  in  it  a 
number  of  signs  of  carelessness.  It  is  fundamentally  marred  by 
the  writer’s  lack  of  understanding  of  Bunyan’s  religion.  Yet 
when  all  this  has  been  said,  there  is  much  in  it  that  is  fresh  and 
stimulating,  and  one  realises  how  vigorously  and  effectively  the 
man  himself,  and  his  career,  might  be  made  to  speak  to  our  own 
day.  The  book  is  sufficiently  modem  in  style  and  language  to 
include  the  word  “  quisling  ”  in  its  account  of  the  siege  of 
Mansoul  by  Diabolus  (p.  225). 

Miss  Willcocks  is  a  practised  novelist  and  essayist  who  has 
already  written  studies  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Madame 
♦  Roland,  of  French  Revolutionaiy  fame.  She  has  clearly  read 
Bunyan’s  writings  extensively,  and  the  bibliography  at  the  end 
of  this  new  work  shows  that  she  has  had  before  her  the  right 
sources  for  a  study  of  Bunyan,  though  it  seems  likely  that  they 
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have  been  used  in  rather  haphazard  fashion.  (It  is  surely  unusual 
and  undesirable,  even  in  a  brief  list  of  books,  to  put  the 
distinguished  authors  of  The  Village  Labourer  down  as 
“  Hammonds  ”,  particularly  when  a  few,  lines  above  we  arc 
referred  to  the  work  of  “  Dr.  John  Brown  ”.) 

After  an  introductory  chapter  entitled  “  Storm  over 
England,”  eight  chapters  are  given  to  an  outline  and  interpretation 
of  Bunyan’s  career.  Chapter  X  consists  of  a  re-telling  of  the 
strange  experience  of  Agnes  Beaumont,  based  on  her  own 
narrative,  and  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Bunyan  Meeting.  Here, 
as  when  she  is  describing  Bunyan  before  Sir  Francis  Wingate,  or 
Elizabeth  Bunyan  before  the  Bedford  justices.  Miss  Willcocks 
shows  considerable  narrative  and  dramatic  power.  There  follow 
four  chapters  which  summarise  successively  The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  parts  1  and  2  (to  the  latter.  Miss  Willcocks  is  very 
antipathetic).  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman,  and  the  Holy 
War  (interpreted  as  a  threefold  allegory,  religious,  political  and 
social).  Chapter  XV  deals  rather  summarily  with  Bunyan’s 
closing  years,  and  the  book  ends  somewhat  abruptly. 

Miss  Willcocks’  strength  lies  in  her  descriptive  power,  and  in 
her  attempt  to  relate  Bunyan  to  the  social  and  economic  back¬ 
ground  of  the  seventeenth  century.  When  she  comes  to  his 
deeper  and  more  personal  experiences,  she  either  dismisses  them 
or  attempts  a  crude  psychologising.  A  score  of  passages  might 
be  cited.  Perhaps  the  most  glaring  are  those  in  which  the  phrases 
from  Grace  Abounding  ”  a  narrow  gap,  like  a  little  doorway  in 
the  wall  ”  and  “  to  sell  and  part  with  Christ  ”  are  interpreted, 
the  first  as  “  a  birth  memory  of  the  child’s  struggle  to  escape  the 
womb  ”  (p.  66),  and  the  second  as  a  reference  to  the  selling  of  the 
Bunyans’  land,  and  the  evils  of  the  enclosure  system  (pp.  71  f.). 
Miss  Willcocks’  own  general  position  is  clearly  stated  : — "  The 
form  of  Bunyan’s  creed  troubles  us  very  little  to-day;  it  was 
a  narrow  faith,  bom  out  of  humanity’s  instinct  for  self  torture. 
Anyway,  as  a  living  force,  it  is  gone  ”  (p.  186).  And  again : 
"  It  is  not  his  creed,  which  has  lost  its  meaning  for  us,  nor  his 
stand  against  tyranny,  his  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  speak  as  he  thinks,  which  we  value  most  in  Bunyan.  ...  It  is 
for  his  large,  his  generous  humani'  y  that  we  bless  him  :  and  above 
all,  that  he  tried  to  keep  nothing  secret  from  us,  not  even  the 
feelings  which  most  men  hide  ”  (p.  125-6).  And  again  :  “  Now 
men’s  minds  turn,  not  as  Bunyan’s  did,  to  heaven,  but  to  the 
world  of  creative  art,  where,  beyond  the  roar  of  planes  and  guns, 
and  beyond  the  voices  on  the  air,  there  is  still  peace  ”  (p.  76). 
This  may  seem  to  us  very  superficial  and  inadequate,  but  at  least 
there  is  no  false  pretence  about  it.  It  is  indeed  the  more  worthy 
of  note  that  Miss  Willcocks  has  clearly  felt  Bunyan’s  greatness. 
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and  that,  in  spite  of  the  limitations  of  her  approach  to  him,  she 
has  noticed  a  number  of  things  which  others  have  missed,  and 
has  succeeded  in  making  him  live. 

The  book  is  better  printed  and  bound  than  many  war-time 
productions,  and  there  are  four  excellent  illustrations.  Among 
the  errors,  the  following  may  be  noted  ;  “  William ,  Gifford  ” 
(p.  66),  “  Jacob  ”  for  “  Joseph  ”  (p.  209),  “  Bunyan  ”  for 
“  Badman  ”  (p.  215),  the  quotation  marks  in  the  middle  of  p.  220 
which  suggest  that  Bunyan  himself  identified  Charles  II.  with 
Diabolus,  and  the  strange  form  “  Diablonians  ”  for  Bunyan’s 
“  Diabolonians  ”  throughout  chapter  XIV.  Disappointing  as  it  is  in 
so  may  respects,  this  book  will  do  no  harm  to  the  reputation  of 
of  its  subject.  Though  the  sound  of  the  voice  is  somewhat 
distorted,  no  reader  can  be  in  doubt  that  a  great  man  is  calling 
to  us  from  the  seventeenth  century. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 

Studies  in  History  and  Religion ;  Presented  to  Dr.  H.  Wheeler 
Robinson,  M.A.,  on  his  seventieth  birthday.  Edited  by  Ernest 
A.  Payne,  Senior  Tutor  in  Regent’s  Park  College,  Oxford. 
(Lutterworth  Press,  21s.) 

If  imitation  be  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  Mansfield 
College  may  indeed  feel  pleased.  Dr.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson’s 
pupils  at  Rawdon  and  Regent’s  Park  Colleges  have  done  for  him, 
on  his  seventieth  birthday,  what  Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbaim’s  did  for 
him  on  his;  and  their  editor,  in  search  of  a  title  for  their 
Festschrift,  has  modified  the  title  of  one  of  Dr.  Fairbaim’s  works. 
War  conditions  have  made  the  present  volume  less  imposing  than 
Mansfield  College  Essays  (1909),  but  the  resemblances  are  close. 
Both  volumes  contain  a  bibliography  of  the  revered  teacher’s 
writings,  and  a  reproduction  of  his  portrait  in  oils.  The  portrait 
of  Dr.  Robinson  %  James  Gunn  is,  in  many  ways,  excellent,  but 
it  makes  him  look  rather  forbidding.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  artist 
did  not  catch  him  when  a  smile  was  putting  a  different  light  into 
his  eyes. 

Fourteen  essays  by  as  many  different  writers,  on  subjects  of 
their  own  choosing,  present  a  reviewer  with  a  harassing  problem. 
Either  he  must  fasten  on  one  or  two,  or  be  content  to  indicate 
what  each  essay  is  about,  adding  a  few  remarks  about  their 
general  competence.  He  will  almost  be  expected  to  say  that  there 
is  a  certain  unevenness  among  so  many  contributors.  It  may  be 
said  at  once  that  the  general  standard  of  competence  of  the 
contributors  to  this  volume  is  high.  In  one  or  two  essays, 
however,  the  style  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  interesting  or  crystal 
clear.  The  late  Principal  Denney  used  to  say  that  want  of  style 
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.prevented  almost  all  Scottish  theological  books  from  reaching  the 
first  rank.  Denney,  like  Dale,  drilled  himself  in  Burke,  and  by 
constant  labour  arrived  at  a  style  which  was  the  perfection  of 
lucidity.  The  following  sentences  by  one  of  the  essayists 
obviously  need  re-casting :  “  This  acceptance  on  authority  is 
disguised  by  the  assumption  that  if  I  had  been  in  the  other  man’s 
place  then  I  would  have  seen  what  he  saw,  because  I  trust  him, 
and  so,  while  superficially  I  am  accepting  the  authority  of  another, 
the  knowledge  so  obtained  is  as  good  as  if  it  were  the  product  of 
my  own  investigation  or  experiment  ”  (pp.  174f.).  “  He  may 

claim  that  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  authority,  of  second-hand 
beliefs,  yet  the  fact  that  very  similar  experiences  of  conversion 
do  come  to  men  with  very  diverse  authoritarian  backgrounds,  and 
the  fact  that  they  claim  the  truth  of  these  diverse  beliefs  received 
from  those  backgrounds  to  be  verified  by  their  experience,  clearly 
shows  that  the  form  of  the  experience,  the  ‘  truths  ’  of  their 
revelation,  are  mainly  grounded  on  authority  ”  (pp.  175f.). 

In  our  judgment  (which  we  notice  coincides  with  that  of 
The  Expository  Times)  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  the 
essays  is  that  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Marshall.  His  thesis  is  that  the 
exponents  of  Formgeschichte  have  been  led  into  arbitrary  and 
even  absurd  conclusions  by  the  relentless  application  of  their 
method.  Mr.  Marshall  writes  forcibly  and  lucidly,  and  makes 
his  points  against  the  .Form-critics  in  a  novel,  though  common- 
sense  way.  The  only  other  essay  on  a  New  Testament  subject 
is  Mr.  L.  H.  Jenkins’  careful  and  elaborate  study  of  a  Marcan 
doublet.  These  two  essays  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
complaint  that  Baptists  have  no  New  Testament  scholars  is  often 
greatly  exaggerated. 

Four  essays  are  concerned  with  the  Old  Testament.  Mr. 
G.  Henton  Davies  maintains  that  the  ideas  of  the  presence  of 
God  in  Israel  provide  us  with  a  living  approach  to  Old  Testament 
religion,  and  one  which  has  hitherto  been  comparatively  neglected. 
This  essay  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  present  tendency  among 
theologians  to  regard  the  Bible,  not  only  as  ancient  history,  .but 
also  as  an  actual  revelation.  Evidently  Mr.  Davies  has  been 
working  on  similar  lines  to  Dr.  W.  J.  Phythian- Adams,  whose 
book  on  this  subject,  announced  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Press,  the  reviewer  has  not  yet  seen.  Mr.  L.  H.  Brockington’s 
essay  on  the  prophetic  claim  “  The  Lord  shewed  me  ”,  follows 
and  elaborates  the  ideas  laid  down  by  Dr,  Wheeler  Robinson  in 
his  essay  on  “  Prophetic  Symbolism  ”  in  Old  Testament 
Essays  (1927), 

Mr.  J.  N.  Schofield  shows  his  independence  of  his  teacher  by 
advancing  arguments  in  support  of  the  “  heretical  ”  view  of  the 
date  of  Deuteronomy ;  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Middlebrook  writes  on  “  The 
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Old  Testament  Pattern  of  History  Mr.  Middlebrook  writes 
well  and  interestingly.  He  knows  how  to  make  theology  readable. 
He  is  not  afraid  to  introduce  a  touch  of  rhetoric;  and  the 
preacher  in  him  leads  him  to  apply  what  he  has  to  say  to  the 
needs  of  the  present  time. 

Two  essays  deal  with  doctrinal  problems.  Principal 
R.  L.  Child  writes  on  a  well-worn  theme ;  the  relation  between 
grace  and  freedom  in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  His 
conclusion  is  that  -freedom,  for  Paul,  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
a  moral  achievement  and  the  gift  of  God.  It  came  to  us  with  a 
slight  shock  to  find,  in  the  discussion  of  a  difficult  point  in  Pauline 
theology,  a  quotation  from  Charles  Morgan’s  latest  novel.  The 
Voyage,  Parisian  night-life  and  the  Apostle  Paul  seem  far 
enough  apart;  but  the  quotation  is  thoroughly  apposite.  Mr. 
A.  W.  Argyle’s  essay  on  “  The  Influence  of  the  Logos  Doctrine 
in  Christian  Thought  ”  sketches  the  history  of  the  Logos  concept 
in  the  Pre-Christian  writers,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Church 
Fathers,  and  the  Cambridge  Platonists;  and  notes  the  Parthian 
reaction  against  it.  This  essay  reads  rather  like  a  series  of 
summaries,  and  the  conclusion,  in  which  the  doctrine  is  evaluated, 
is  all  too  brief.  At  one  time  the  Logos  doctrine  had  considerable 
apologetic  value,  never  better  seen  than  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  grounded  in  a  deistic  conception  of  the 
universe,  and  entangled  Christian  doctrine  in  not  a  few  needless 
difficulties.  To-day  we  can  do  most  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Logos  doctrine  by  using  the  much  simpler  conception  of  divine 
immanence. 

Three  essays  deal  with  problems  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
Dr.  R.  F.  Aldwinckle,  writing  on  “  The  Christian  Conception  of 
God  ”,  reacts  strongly  against  Barthianism,  and  develops  the 
thesis  that  God  and  man  are  essentially  and  spiritually  akin.  In 
his  essay  on  “  The  Problem  of  Truth  in  Religion  :  Prolegomenon 
to  an  Indian  Christian  Theology  ”,  Mr.  E.  L.  Wenger,  of 
Serampore  College,  tackles  the  epistemological  problem,  and  he. 
too,  has  a  lance  to  break  with  the  Barthians.  He  suggests  that 
Christian  thinkers  may  obtain  some  help  from  Indian  Lope, 
which  recognises  authority  as  a  real  source  of  knowledge.  He 
is  careful  to  say  that  Christianity  cannot  emfiarrass  itself  with  the 
unyielding  monism  of  Advaitism.  The  very  reservations  he  is 
constrained  to  make  compel  one  to  say  txmeo  Danaos  et  dona 
ferentes.  Dr.  F.  Townley  Lord’s  essay  on  “  Man  in  the  Scheme 
of  Things  ”  deals  with  a  subject  which  he  has  made  his  own,  and 
is  written  with  his  usual  ease  and  clarity  of  style.  It  is  not  merely 
of  academic  interest,  for  it  elaborates  the  notion  that  the  Christian 
conc^tion  of  man  is  the  doctrinal  storm-centre  of  our  time. 

Strangely  enough.  Principal  Arthur  Dakin  is  the  only 
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essayist  to  deal  with  ethical. problems  which  are  now  so  much 
to  the  fore.  With  characteristic  energy  he  maintains  that  the 
Evangelical  type  of  Christian  experience  should  have  its 
characteristic  ethic,  just  as  it  has  its  characteristic  theology.  It 
should  be  an  ethic  of  freedom  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  codes 
of  obedience.  He  who  has  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lord  and  Master 
of  his  life  needs  noi  other  guide.  Dr.  Dakin  contends  that  the 
evangelical  interpretation  of  Christianity  offers  men  the  very 
life-force  for  which  they  are  groping  to-day.  He  thinks  that  it 
has  been  “  the  departure  from  the  evangelical  stand-point  in 
ethics  more  than  in  dogma  that  has  led  to  the  present 
bewilderment  and  sense  of  frustration.  Let  ethical  exhortation 
in  the  Church  return  to  this  spiritual  level  and  Christian  living 
recapture  this  evangelical  atmosphere,  and  we  may  well  see 
defeatism  turned  into  assurance  of  victory,  and  depression  give 
place  to  the  campaigning  spirit.”  This  challenging  essay  is  sure 
to  be  attractive  to  all  evangelicals.  Nevertheless,  it  arouses 
doubts.  The  maxim  “  Love  'God  and  do  what  you  like  ”  embodies 
a  truth,  but  it  has  its  dangers  too.  After  all,  the  Apostle  Paul 
found  it  necessary  to  “  mortify  ”  his  body.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  both  Evangelicals  and  Catholics  have  something  to  learn 
from  each  other  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  though  naturally 
enough  the  former  will  never  accept  the  casuistical  systems  of 
the  latter. 

Mr.  A.  J.  D.  Farrer,  who.  was  formerly  Dr.  Robinson’s 
colleague  on  the  tutorial  staff  of  Regent’s  Park  College,  provides 
an  excellent  essay  on  “  The  Mediaeval  Waldenses  and  the  Early 
English  Baptists  ”.  After  a  careful  examination  of  details,  he 
has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  Waldenses,  unlike  the  Early 
Baptists,  were  more  Catholic  than  Protestant,  even  though  they 
were  reformers  before  the  reformation. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Payne’s  essay  on  “  The  Development  of 
Nonconformist  Theological  Education  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
with  special  reference  to  Regent’s  Park  College  ”  is  a  piece  of 
work  of  the  type  in  which  he  excels.  His  essay  incorporates  a 
great  deal  of  research  into  Reports  and  other  sources  of 
information,  and  hig  findings  are  set  forth  in  an  attractive 
fashion.  He  knows  how  to  make  dry  bones  live,  and  to  bring 
out  the  movements  of  thought  underlying  happenings  which 
looked  insignificant  when  they  occurred. 

Studies  in  History  and  Religion  is  not  everyman’s  book. 
Some  laymen,  if  they  read  it,  may  wonder  why  theologians  make 
the  Christian  faith  so  abstruse  and,  at  times,  even  a  little  dull. 
Nevertheless,  the  volume  is  a  worthy  offering  to  a  great  and 
influential  teacher,  whose  work  in  establishing  a  Baptist  Collie 
at  Oxiford  will  abide.  It  reveals,  not  only  the  wide  range  of 
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Dr.  Robinson’s  own  scholarship,  but  is  also  an  indication  of  the 
scholarship  which  our  denomination  has  at  its  disposal. 

A.  C.  Underwood. 

Church-Life  and  Church-Order,  by  J.  Vernon  Bartlet. 

(BlacWell,  15s.) 

This  is  a  volume  commemorating  the  life  and  work  of  James 
Vernon  Bartlet,  who  for  so  long  influenced  the  students  of 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  It  is  very  right  that  some  such 
volume  should  appear,  for  Bartlet  was  an  Oxford  figure,  a 
distinguished  and  well-known  Congregationalist,  and  a  scholar 
whose  scholarship  was  recognised  throughout  the  whole  English 
theological  world.  A  man  of  distinctive  and  somewhat  eccentric 
habit,  he  will  long  be  remembered  in  Mansfield  circles,  where  his 
sayings  and  the  stories  attaching  to  him  will  for  long  run  through 
the  College  halls. 

It  seems  very  natural,  also,  that  one  of  his  pupils,  C.  J. 
Cadoux,  should  have  undertaken  the  task  of  editing  this  memorial 
volume,  and  writing  the  memoir  with  which  it  opens.  Cadoux 
himself,  now  also  a  tutor  at  Mansfield,  is  also  a  recognised  scholar 
in  the  same  field  that  Bartlet  had  made  his  own.  The  memoir  is 
well  done  with  all  the  carefulness  we  expect  from  its  author,  who 
openly  allows  the  pupil’s  pietas  for  his  loved  tutor  to  appear.  All 
who  knew  Bartlet  will  find  pleasure  in  reading  it,  and  from  it 
will  catch  again  glimpses  of  the  well-known  figure,  and  echoes  of 
both  his  habits  of  mind  and  his  language. 

After  the  memoir  comes  the  treatise  which  Bartlet  had  left 
behind  in  a  somewhat  partial  and  confused  state.  Dr.  Cadoux 
has  gathered  together  all  the  material,  and  in  spite  of  difficulties, 
has  arranged  it  well  to  make  a  connected  narrative.  After  his 
manner  he  has  added  copious  notes,  all  of  value. 

The  treatise  itself  on  Church-Life  and  Church-Order  in  the 
first  four  centuries,  is  a  very  important  contribution  to  a  much 
debated  subject;  it  can  hardly  be  neglected  by  anyone  working  on 
the  theme  in  the  future.  As  we  should  anticipate,  coming  from 
Bartlet  it  takes  the  form  of  a  very  careful  analysis  of  the 
relevant  documents  with  the  drawing  of  such  conclusions  as  the 
documents  warrant.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Bartlet  draws  his 
conclusions  carefully,  not  to  say  cautiously,  and  few  will  question 
their  rightness  provided  there  is  acceptance  of  the  estimate  of  the 
various  documents.  The  discussion  of  the  documents,  their  nature, 
date  etc.,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  early  Church  History. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  the  work  is  written  is  that 
Church-Order  is  closely  connected  with  Church-Life,  that  Church- 
Life  is  indeed  the  guiding  clue  to  the  Order.  Later,  Order  comes 
to  be  cultivated  for  its  own  sake  till  a  stereotyped  Order  existing 
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in  its  own  right  comes  in  its  turn  to  condition  Church-Life.  But 
in  the  beginning  the  process  was  the  opposite — the  Order  springs 
out  of  the  theology  and  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  which 
therefore  give  the  clue  to  its  right  interpretation. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  idea,  and  it  raises  the  abiding 
problem  connected  with  Church-Order.  Is  the  life  prior  or  the 
Order?  Is  Church-Order  something  which  must  remain  always 
fixed,  or  can  it,  and  ought  it,  to  change  with  changing  conditions? 
Is  there  one  Church-Order  rooted  in  Christian  theology  which 
must  abide  so  long  as  the  theology  is  sound,  and  which  ought  to 
be  kept,  if  only  to  keep  a  check  on  the  theology?  Or  is  it  that 
Order  of  every  kind  is  an  expedient  in  every  age  for  expressing 
and  preserving  the  life? 

Bartlet  does  not  concern  himself  with  these  questions.  His 
work  is  purely  historical,  but  his  historical  investigations  on  the 
first  four  centuries  give  valuable  light  on  them.  Also,  incidently, 
his  work  throws  light  on  the  development  of  the  Church  during 
the  period. 

In  the  earlier  documents  as,  for  example,  the  New 
Testament,  the  Didache  and  the  Didascalia,  Bartlet  believes  to 
find  evidence  of  a  Church-Order  closely  related  to  Church  usage, 
while  in  later  documents  there  is  a  tendency  to  treat-  Church- 
Order  more  in  abstraction  from  the  concrete  vital  aspects  of 
Church  life  (p.  100),  a  tendency,  that  is,  to  emphasise  the  idea 
of  a  theory  of  an  original  constitution  or  binding  Order  imposed 
by  divine  authority  upon  the  Church  (p.  156).  This  latter 
iiaturally  led  to  a  new  system  of  law  for  the  Church,  liturgies 
and  usages  binding  etc.,  and  also  eventually  to  the  idea  of  an 
imposed  uniformity.  Thus  the  Church-Order  which  "  had  grown 
up  gradually  by  the  free  plastic  movement  of  the  Church’s  common 
mind  under  the  consciousness  of  a  guiding  spirit  of  divine 
life  within  it  ”  finally  came  to  claim  a  “  sacrosanct  fixity  For 
a  long  time,  however,  i'n  the  early  centuries  the  freer  movement 
represented  by  the  prophetic  ministry  continued  to  operate  and 
influence  the  Order  of  the  Church.  Bartlet  here  makes  a  point, 
namely '  that  one  of  the  forces  making  for  the  ultimate 
disappearance  of  the  prophetic  ministry  was  the  early  rise  of 
bishops  like  Ignatius,  who  themselves  incorporated  the  prophetic 
function  in  their  own  persons.  Another  factor  making  in  the 
same  direction  was  the  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  authority  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  “  factious  sectional  eucharistic  groups  arising 
within  a  local  Church  ”  (p.  159).  Such  hole  and  comer  meetings 
he  holds  formed  the  background  of  both  Clement  of  Rome  and 
Ignatius. 

Thus  the  prophetic  ministry  and  all  it  stood  for  was 
finally  eliminated  from  the  Church  life,  though  Bartlet  maintains 
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it  was  an  abiding  element  in  the  mind  of  the  Church’s  founder 
(p.  64).  The  spirit  of  it  lingered  on  in  monasticism,  but  that  was 
of  necessity  outside  the  organised  Church.  Bartlet’s  conclusion 
is-:-  “  Owing  to  fear  of  abuses,  which  meant  only  half-faith,  the 
use  of  the  full  potential  life  of  grace,  latent  in  the  Spirit’s- power 
in  unordained  members  of  Christ’s  body,  was  discouraged  and 
gradually  atrophied  ”  (p.  168).  He  himself  would  seek  a  form 
of  Catholicism  “  which  includes,  and  no  longer  excludes,  the  great 
ideas  connected  with  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  rooted 
in  primitive  Christianity,  and  which  the  Protestant  Reformation 
has  helped  us  in  modem  times  to  recover  ”. 

Obviously  the  treatise  is  such  as  any  Nonconformist  seeking 
guidance  on  this  question  of  Church-Order  and  the  idea  of 
Catholicity,  or  for  that  matter,  on  the  life  of  the  primitive 
Church,  would  do  well  to  read. 

A.  Dakin. 

Submission  in  Suffering,  by  H.  H.  Rowley.  (University  of  Wales 

Press  Board,  2s.  6d.). 

This  short  book  by  Professor  Rowley  of  Bangor  deals  with 
one  special  aspect  of  a  very  difficult  subject.  Pain  as  a  fact  has 
been  in  the  world  from  the  very  beginning,  and  pain  as.a  problem 
has  been  the  despair  of  thinkers  all  down  the  ages.  Poets  and 
philosophers  in  every  generation  and  in  every  land  have  dealt 
with  it,  but  no  finally  satisfying  solution  of  the  mystery  seems  to 
be  forthcoming,  “  We  have  but  faith  ”,  says  Tennyson,  “  we 
cannot  know,  for  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see  ”.  But  though 
”  we  cannot  know  ”,  we  must  somehow  try  to  make  terms  with 
the  situation  as  it  is,  and  the  various  religions  and  philosophies 
provide  the  solution  that  the  world’s  great  teachers  suggest. 

Professor  Rowley  definitely  limits  himself  to  a  survey  of  the 
problem  of  “  innocent  suffering,  or  suffering  that  appears  to  be 
innocent  ”,  and  the  consequent  reactions  of  the  problem  on  the 
religious  mind  as  we  see  it  in  the  chief  religions  of  Asia.  He  has 
a  bibliography  of  five  closely  printed  pages,  and  it  is  clear  that  he 
has  carefully  worked  over  the  ground.  He  deals  with  China, 
India,  Babylonia,  Islam,  and  of  course,  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

It  is  plain  that  suffering,-  even  in  the  devout,  does  not  produce 
the  same  reaction.  Some  people,  for  instance,  connect  suffering 
and  sin  so  closely  together  that  the  one  at  once  suggests  the  other, 
and  the  question  of  suffering  immediately  becomes  “  Who  did 
sin,  this  man  or  his  parents  ”  to  produce  this  result  we  see  ? 
Others,  again,  see  in  suffering,  the  refiner’s  furnace,  in  which 
God  refines  by  chastening  the  soul  that  He  loves.  Still  others 
regard  it  as  the  price  that  even  Ciod  has  to  pay  for  redemption, 
and  the  good  man’s  suffering  is  his  share  in  the  travail  that  brings 
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the  new  creation  to  birth.  But  most,  especially  in  the 
contemplative  lands  of  the  East,  regard  suffering  as  an  evil  which 
must  be  accepted.  Islam  says  it  is  from  Allah,  and  that  for  the 
vast  majority  means  it  is  man’s  fate,  though  the  mystics  in  Islam 
would  see  a  good  deal  more.  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  regard 
suffering  as  an  evil,  necessary  in  our  present  existence,  something 
to  be  accepted  now  in  the  hope  that  it  may,  in  another  life,  or 
after  a  series  of  lives,  be  escaped  from  by  the  coming  of  nescience, 
the  existence  that  is  no-existence.  There  are  differences  in  the 
Indian  religions  as  to  the  form  this  escapism  takes,  and  one  of 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  Professor  Rowley’s  book  is  his 
discussion  of  this  point. 

A  book  like  this  can  be  appreciated  properly  only  by  experts 
who  know  the  ground.  But  it  can  suggest  much  to  the  average 
man  that  is  worth  considering,  and  in  a  world  such  as  ours  is 
to-day,  when  the  problem  of  suffering  is  everywhere  so  acute, 
we  must  always  be  grateful  for  the  guidance  that  experts  can  g^ve. 

Henry  Cook. 

The  Christian  Philosophy  of  History,  by  S.  J.  Case. 

(University  of  Chicago  Press,  and  Cambridge  Press,  12s.). 

This  comparatively  short  book  is  full  of  good  things,  and 
much  erudition  has  gone  into  its  making.  A  large  part  of  it  is  a 
fascinating  study  of  man’s  age-long  endeavour  to  penetrate  the 
meaning  of  history.  Professor  Case  reviews  Hebrew  and  Christian 
varieties  of  the  providential  view  of  history,  with  their  constant 
re-adaptation  to  circumstances,  yielding  now  an  apocalyptic  hope 
for  the  future,  now  the  faith  that  in  the  marriage  of  church  and 
state  the  divine  control  is  exercised  through  both  alike,  and 
now  the  belief  that  the  Church  alone  has  the  clue  to  history  in  its 
mediation  of  the  divine  control.  He  treats  of  the  attempt  to 
dispense  with  the  meaning  of  the  facts,  and  to  get  down 
scientifically  to  the  actual  facts  of  history,  but  observes  that 
"  to  know  the  facts  of  the  past  would  seem  to  be  only  a  scholarly 
luxury  unless  this  information  contributes  to  effective  living  in 
the  present  ”  (p.  87).  He  examines  many  modem  works  which 
find  the  governing  factors  of  history  to  lie  in  geography  or  in 
economics,  or  which  view  all  history  through  evolutionary 
spectacles,  and  find  progress  to  mark  all  its  course,  or  pessimistic 
works  which  condemn  the  endless  futility  of  all  his^tory.  He 
examines  Kierkegaard’s  philosophy  of  crisis  with  its  historical 
dualism,  and  the  views  which  have  been  based  on  this,  and  which 
regard  temporal  history  as  only  the  story  of  conflict  and  tragedy, 
to  be  brought  to  a  happy  end  solely  by  a  divine  intervention  that 
inaugurates  a  new  world  order.  Such  a  view  leads  to  an  utter 
passivity  on  man’s  part,  which  is  quite  unshared  by  Professor 
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Case.  In  contrast  to  the  view  that  “  not  only  is  Grod  doing 
nothing  to  improve  world  history,  but  man  himself  should  realise 
that  he  is  incapable  of  effecting  advancement  ”  (p.  120),  the 
author  observes  that  “  he  is  blind  indeed  who  cannot  see  that 
the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  who  cannot  perceive  that 
man  bears  the  ineffaceable  image  of  his  Divine  Maker,  and  who 
fails  to  appreciate  the  progress  of  the  last  twenty  centuries  in 
creating  a  human  society  that  approaches  a  little  nearer  to  the 
ideal  Kingdom  of  Grod  ”  (p.  123). 

In  all  this  Professor  Case  displays  great  skill  in  presenting 
briefly  and  clearly  a  large  variety  of  attitudes,  and  the 
considerable  literature  recorded  in  his  footnotes  will  enable  the 
interested  reader  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  and  will  give  him 
confidence  that  the  author  has  missed  little  of  importance  within 
his  field.  He  writes  well,  and  frequently  his  pithy  observations 
on  the  theories  he  summarises  are  both  memorable  and 
illuminating. 

In  the  later  chapters  of  the  book  Professor  Case  unfolds  his 
own  philosophy  of  history.  He  emphasises  the  factors  of 
continuity  and  of  novelty  in  history,  for  he  finds  past,  present, 
and  future  to  be  bound  together  in  the  unity  of  a  single  living 
whole.  “  Past  and  present  are  only  artificial  expressions  used  to 
denote  different  stages  of  one  continuous  process  of  time  ” 
(p.  162).  The  present  is  bom  of  the  past,  yet  not  wholly 
determined  by  the  past,  for  the  essence  of  life  is  ever  new 
adaptation.  This  view  is  then  applied  to  the  Church.  Its  varied 
forms  are  all  valid  as  adaptations  to  particular  circumstances  and 
cultures,  and  have  no  other  validity.  The  idea  that  there  is  any 
single  form  of  Christianity  which  is  authentic  is  scouted.  “  Each 
is  authentic  in  the  sense  that  at  some  time,  and  for  certain  groups 
in  specific  situations,  it  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed  ”  (p.  172).  That  there  must  be  changes  in  the  Church 
is  the  inevitable  condition  of  its  continued  life,  but  “  attempts 
to  restore  uniformity,  except  as  they  follow  unifying  processes 
in  contemporary  culture,  are  sure  to  prove  artificial,  if  not  actually 
dangerous  ”  (p.  167). 

On  the  larger  question  of  the  divine  control  of  history, 
Professor  Case  maintains  that  God  exercises  no  direct  control, 
but  is  active  in  men.  To  the  reviewer,  however,  he  would  seem  to 
assign  a  much  larger  place  to  man  than  to  God,  and  in  practice 
to  condemn  God  to  the  position  of  a  spectator  watching  men  work 
things  out.  “  The  Kihgdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation, 
but  by  dint  of  strenuous  endeavour  on  the  part  of  men  who  serve 
Him  from  generation  to  generation  throughout  the  evolving 
centuries  ”  (p.  218).  This  seems  quite  inadequate,  and  to  rest 
on  a  somewhat  shallow  philosophy,  which  is  disappointing  as  the 
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goal  of  so  good  and  so  suggestive  a  book.  This  appears  clearly 
on  p.  181,  where  we  read :  “  In  the  processes  of  history,  one 
generation’s  mistakes  saddle  troubles  upon  the  children,  while 
the  sinning  ancestors  escape  scot-free.  .  .  .  Can  we  believe  that 
God  is  so  arbitrary  a  monarch,  or  so  vindictive  a  feudal  noble, 
that  He  could'  find  satisfaction  in  executing  punishment  upop 
guiltless  sons  and  daughters  of  sinful  parents  who  are  peaceably 
reposing  in  their  tombs?  Calamity  is  not  a  divine  judgment, 
but  is  a  natural  consequence  of  failure  to  embrace  opportunity  ”. 

Here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  divine  justice  is  not  really 
saved  by  ascribing  to  the  operation  of  “  natural  laws  what  is 
felt  to  be  unworthy  of  God,  unless  God  is  held  to  be  not 
responsible  for  the  “  natural  ”  laws.  It  may  also  be  observed  that 
these  natural  laws  are  really  the  expression  of  the  divine 
benevolence,  and  are  in  no  sense  unworthy  of  God.  To  seize 
on  the  entail  of  suffering  which  one  generation  may  bring  on 
another,  to  impugn  either  the  justice  of  God  or  the  fairness  of 
the  operation  of  natural  laws,  seems  to  the  reviewer  unworthy  of 
men  who  receive  a  vast  entail  of  blessing  by  the  operation  of 
the  same  natural  laws  in  the  mercy  of  God.  To  those  who  recall 
the  vast  inheritance  of  knowledge  and  culture  and  freedom  into 
which  they  have  entered,  won  at  the  cost  of  high  sacrifice  by 
those  who  have  gone  before,  and  theirs  without  toil,  save  the  toil 
of  entering  into  it  and  preserving  it,  it  seems  unworthy  to  cavil 
because  their  fathers  made  some  mistakes  and  left  some  problems 
for  them  to  solve.  Moreover,  it  is  rarely  true  that  it  is  the  sour 
grapes  which  the  fathers  ate  which  are  the  sole  cause  of  the 
children’s  teeth  being  set  on  edge.  Professor  Case  instances  the 
“  sinners  ”  who  framed  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  who  have 
escaped  the  consequences  of  their  "  crime  ”,  while  .  their 
descendants  are  drafted  for  war.  To  the  reviewer  it  seems  an 
undue  simplication  of  history  to  leap  from  1919  to  1939,  as 
though  for  twenty  years  an  impotent  world  merely  sat  in  a 
historical  vacuum  to  watch  the  seeds  of  Versailles  mature  an 
inevitable  harvest.  He  prefers  to  recognise  both  continuity  and 
initiative  in  history,  and  to  ascribe  to  both  their  share  in  creating 
events.  He  also  prefers  to  view  the  operation  of  natural  laws  in 
their  whole  working,  and  to  find  the  hand  of  God  in  them;  to 
find  the  hand  of  God,  too,  active  in  history,  both  active  in  men 
who  are  responsive  to  His  will,  and  actively  co-operating  with 
them.  For  He  is  not  wholly  immanent  in  men,  and  is  not  limited 
in  His  activity  to  His  immanence  in  men.  He  can  set  a  term 
beyond  which  men’s  folly  and  iniquity  may  not  pass,  yet  in  His 
wisdom  He  sets  this  term  without  infringing  the  freedom  with 
which  He  has  endowed  men. 

While,  therefore,  the  reviewer  finds  Professor  Case’s 
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philosophy  of  history  to  be  far  from  satisfying,  he  regards  his 
book  as  one  of  high  excellence,  which  may  be  commended  without 
reserve  for  its  masterly  review  of  the  history  of  the  philosophy 
of  history. 

H.  H.  Rowley. 


China  Among  the  Nations,  by  H.  R.  Williamson,  (Student 

Christian  Movement  Press,  6s.) 

This,  as  we  might  expect  from  its  authorship,  is  an  excellent 
book,  timely,  interesting  and  informative.  Dr.  Williamson  spent 
long  enough  in  China  to  acquire  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  its 
people,  but  in  addition  he  got'  so  thoroughly  alongside  the  Chinese 
mind,  that  he  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  few  Westerners  who  could 
crack  a  joke  in  Chinese,  and  something  of  the  urbanity  we  usually 
associate  with  Chinese  philosophy  has  become  part  and  parcel 
of  his  make-up.  No  one,  therefore,  is  better  qualified  to  write 
a  book  like  this.  The  book  falls  into  three  parts;  there  is  first 
Ancient  China,  covering  Names  and  Characteristics,  History  and 
Philosophy;  next  comes  Transition;  Conception  of  a  Nation, 
covering  Western  Impact  and  Eastern  Reaction ;  and  finally,  we 
have  Modem  China,  covering  Birth,  Struggle  for  Survival, 
Growth,  Coming-of-age,  and  World  Recognition.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  canvas  is  a  big  one,  but  it  abounds  in  intimate 
sketches  of  all  sorts,  and  the  Chinese  scene  becomes  clearer  as  a 
consequence.  Half  way  through  the  book  we  get  the  sentence, 
"  I  arrived  in  China  November,  1908,  as  one  of  a  party  of  eleven 
‘  tenderfoot  ’  British  missionaries  ”,  and  from  that  point  onwards 
we  follow  events  as  seen  by  Dr.  Williamson  personally,  and  this 
gives  the  book  a  certain  intimacy  that  adds  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  narrative  of  the  rise  of  modem  China.  Dr.  Williamson 
interestingly  discusses  the  movement  of  external  and  internal 
politics,  culminating  in  the  war  with  Japan,  and  the  rise  of  China 
to  equality  with  Britain,  America  and  Russia  as  one  of  the  four 
major  powers  on  whose  alignment  the  future  of  the  world  must 
largely  depend.  Naturally,  too,  he  shows  us  how  the  Christi?in 
Church  is  affected  by  all  this,  and  he  gives  us  grounds  for 
confidence  in  the  future.  The  Chinese  have  a  basic  quality  of 
character  that  should  provide  a  firm  foundation  for  a  strong 
Christian  democracy,  and  China’s  part  among  the  nations  must 
be  increasingly  great.  A  book,  like  this  must  do  a  great  deal 
of  good. 


Henry  Cook. 
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Essays  in  Orthodox  Dissent,  by  Bernard  L.  Manning, 
(Independent  Press,  6s.) 

The  Rodborough  Bede  Book,  (Independent  Press,  4s.) 

The  Independent  Press  is  to  be  warmly  thanked  for  making 
available  again  these  two  books.  Mr.  Manning’s  Essays  first 
appeared  in  1939,  and  since  his  lamented  death  have  gained  a 
new  preciousness,  for  they  represent  his  most  important  and 
stimulating  literary  legacy  to  the  Free  Churches.  His  learning 
and  insight,  his  strong  convictions,  his  gift  for  clear,  pungent 
and  witty  expression,  are  seen  at  their  best  in  these  pages.  This 
is  a  volume  which  will  long  continue  to  be  prized. 

The  Rodborough  Bede  Book  consists  of  the  forms  of  service 
compiled  by  the  late  Rev.  C.  E.  Watson,  of  Rodborough.  This 
edition  has  been  lithographed  from  the  privately  printed  original. 
Among  Free  Church  service  books  this  has  a  place  all  its  own. 
It  will  be  treasured  by  all  those  who  knew  Mr.  Watson  and  his 
remarkable  Cotswold  ministry,  and  will  be  valuable  to  all 
responsible  for  the  leadership  of  public  worship. 


Editorial  Notes 

Dr.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  Principal  Emeritus  of  Regent's 
Park  College  and  President  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  has 
received  a  notable  and  well  deserved  distinction  from  the  British 
Academy  in  the  award  of  the  Burkitt  Medal  for  Biblical  Studies. 
We  offer  him  our  warm  congratulations.  His  continued  ill-health 
is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  not  only  to  Baptists,  but  to  very 
wide  circles  beyond  our  borders.  He  is  one  of  this  country’s 
outstanding  scholars  and  a  greatly  honoured  teacher.  Here, 
however,  we  would  greet  him  as  a  faithful  friend  to  whom  this 
journal  owes  a  very  deep  debt.  We  assure  him  of  our  gratitude 
and  remembrance.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  include 
in  this  number  another  article  from  his  pen. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  recent  death  of  Dr.  George  Truett,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven,  removes  one  of  the  best-known  Baptist 
figures  of  this  century,  a  great  preacher  and  a  remarkable 
personality.  Those  who  heard  him,  whether  in  this  country,  or 
at  gatherings  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  or  in  the  church 
to  which  he  ministered  for  forty-seven  years,  are  not  likely  to 
forget  his  fine  voice,  his  powerful  frame  and  majestic  mien,  his 
evangelistic  zeal,  his  simple  faith.  Dr.  Truett’s  visit  to  London 
in  the  spring  of  1934,  when  he  spoke  at  the  Spurgeon  Centenary 
Meeting  in  the  Albert  Hall  and  preached  for  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Sociey,  will  be  widely  remembered.  As  President 
of  the  World  Alliance,  in  spite  of  advancing  years,  he  undertook 
most  important  journeys  in  Europe  and  Asia,  while  at  Atlanta 
in  1939,  his  strong,  efficient  and  felicitous  chairmanship  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Congress.  Thirty  years  ago, 
a  writer  in  Collier's  Weekly,  after  hearing  Dr.  Truett  preach  in 
Dallas,  wrote :  “  Back  the  mind  runs  for  a  moment  to  the 
mountain  boy  who  at  nineteen  can  make  a  high  school  out  of  a 
tobacco  bam  in  Georgia;  who  at  twenty-three  can  lift  the  debt 
on  a  college;  who,  while  pastor  of  a  great  church  and  giving 
himself  to  its  demands  as  a  few  constitutions  could,  can  yet 
be  the  bishop  of  the  souls  of  a  thousand  cowboys  in  a  crack  of 
the  mountains,  seven  hundred  miles  away;  who  in  the  by-whiles 
of  his  season’s  work  can  build  a  sanatorium  at  a  cost  of  half 
a  million  dollars;  who  can  read  as  he  Hies  all  the  latest  books; 
who  '<!an  cause  people  to  stand  for  hours  in  the  aisles  to  hear 
his  convention  sermons;  and  who,  while  doing  all  this,  can  live 
a  life  so  pure  and  strong  and  true  and  gentle  that  all  his  townsmen 
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love  him  and  will  take  their  oath  no  preacher  of  modem  times 
more  nearly  lives  his  message.  .  .  ,  Yes,  George  W.  Truett  is 
Texanic!  Undoubtedly,  Texanic!” 

♦  *  i(<  ♦  ♦ 

This  year  is  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
publication  of  two  classic  i  contributions  to  the  struggle  for 
freedom  of  thought,  utterance  and  worship.  Both  the  books 
have  special  interest  for  Baptists,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
will  be  renewed  attention  to  them  in  Britain  and  America,  for 
they  deal  with  matters  which  are  again  of  great  moment  and 
urgency.  In  1644  there  appeared  Areopagitica :  o  speech  of  Mr. 
John  Milton  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicenced  Printing  to  the 
Parliament  of  England  and  also  The  Bloudy  Tenent  of  Perse¬ 
cution  for  the  Cause  of  Conscience  by  Roger  Williams.  '  The 
latter  was  hastily  prepared  while  Williams  was  in  England 
securing  a  charter  for  his  historic  settlement  on  Rhode  Island. 
Its  arguments  are  based  on  An  Humble  Supplication  to  the  King's 
Majesty  which  John  Murton  had  written  in  milk  from  Newgate 
gaol  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier.  Milton’s  work  is  a  burning 
and  eloquent  plea  for  “  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue 
freely  according  to  conscience  ”.  It  contains  some  of  his  most 
memorable  sentences.  Both  these  seventeenth  century  productions 
illustrate  the  truth  of  Milton’s  famous  dictum  that  “  a  good  book 
is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and 
treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life”.  Had  book- 
production  not  become  so  difficult  owing  to  wartime  restrictions, 
it  would  have  been  well  for  Baptists  to  arrange  for  ter-centenary 
editions  of  both  Areopagitica  and  The  Bloudy  Tenent.  Though 
this  is  impossible,  it  behoves  us  to  remember  and  re-iterate  their 
message. 

if  If  if 

Thanks  to  the  regulations  regarding  theological  students  made 
by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  has  been 
possible  for  most  theological  colleges  to  continue  their  work 
during  the  past  five  years.  In  certain  denominations  (notably  the 
Methodist)  there  has  been  some  concentration  of  effort  and  a 
number  of  colleges  have  been  closed,  but  Baptists  and  Congre- 
gationalists  have  kept  all  their  institutions  open  so  far.  It  is  now 
reported  that  Rawdon  and  Manchester  Colleges  are  closing  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  and  their  properties  have  secured 
temporary  tenants.  The  Scottish  Baptist  College,  we  understand, 
has  now  only  one  student,  while  Bristol  has  but  a  small  group  of 
men  completing  their  courses.  At  Spurgeon’s  (now  unfortunately 
damaged)  and  Regent’s  Park,  Oxford,  numbers  are  seriously 
reduced.  It  is  good  to  know  that  the  Baptist  College  Principals 
have  met  a  number  of  times  recently,  that  in  July  a  conference 
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of  all  the  Free  Church  College  Principals  was  held,  and  that  a 
gathering  of  all  members  of  Baptist  College  staffs  is  projected. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  parallel  to  and  worthy 
of  comparison  with  the  Anglican  Report  on  Training  for  the 
Ministry  (Church  Assembly  Press  and  Publications  Board,  1944, 
2s.  6d.)  may  yet  be  forthcoming  from  the  Free  Church  stand¬ 
point.  The  problems  that  will  face  the  churches  in  regard  to  the 
training  (1)  of  the  many  men  from  the  services  who  desire  to 
enter  the  ministry  at  home  and  abroad,  and  (2)  of  those  of  a 
younger  generation  who  will  be  needed  as  the  ministers  of  a 
slightly  more  distant  future,  are  many  and  complicated.  There 
is  need  for  a  good  deal  of  exchange  of  information  and  counsel. 
Further,  to  the  two  main  sets  of  problems  already  noted  two 
others,  hardly  less  important,  have  to  be  added  :  (1)  the  adequate 
theological  training  of  women — those  who  are  to  serve  overseas, 
those  who  are  to  teach  in  this  country,  and  those  who  are  to 
exercise  ministerial  office  whether  as  deaconesses  or  pastors, 
and  (2)  the  part  the  colleges  are  to  play  in  the  future  in  adult 
religious  education.  These  problems  are  clearly  of  such 
magnitude  that  their  solution  will  require  greater  resources  of 
personnel  and  money  than  the  colleges  at  present  command.  They 
also  clearly  require  much  closer  collaboration  between  denomi¬ 
national  colleges  than  has  been  usual  among  Baptists  and  Congre- 
gationalists.  If  it  be  agreed  that  each  denomination  must  work 
out  its  own  plan,  then  it  is  in  the  months  immediately  ahead  that 
Baptists  have  the  opportunity  of  framing  a  statesmanlike  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  their  own. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  draw  attention  to  an  interesting 
and  scholarly  paper  by  a  young  Baptist  missionary  which  appears 
in  African  Studies  (Vol.  2,  No.  4,  December,  1943),  a  quarterly 
journal  issued  by  the  Department  of  Bantu  Studies  of  the 
University  of  the  Witwatersrand,  Johannesburg.  It  is  entitled 
“  The  Tonal  Structure  of  Kele  (L^kele)  ”  and  is  by  the  Rev. 
John  F.  Carrington,  B.Sc.,  of  Yakusu.  The  B.M.S.  missionaries 
of  an  earlier  generation  reduced  the  Kele  language  to  writing,  and 
began  its  scientific  study.  Mr.  Carrington,  who  went  to  Congo  in 
1938,  and  is  shortly  expected  in  this  country  on  his  first  furlough, 
has  built  upon  the  work  of  the  late  W.  H.  Stapleton  and  that  of 
Mr.  Millman  and  Mr,  W.  H.  Ford,  and  has  had  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  help  of  Professor  C.  M.  Doke  and  Dr.  Pienaar,  of  the 
Witwatersrand  University.  Knowledge  of  the  tonetics  of  Kele  is 
of  great  importance,  since  there  are  a  large  number  of  word- 
groups  in  which  orthography  is  identical,  but  in  which  meaning 
varies  according  to  tone-pattern.  Mr.  Carrington  has  annotated 
tonally  the  existing  Kele  dictionary  and  large  parts  of  the  New 
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Testament,  and  breaks  new  ground  by  linking  the  results  with  the 
tones  of  the  local  drum  language  and  that  of  some  old  tribal  songs. 
We  look  forward  to  seeing  further  fruits  of  studies  for  which  Mr. 
Carrington  clearly  possesses  special  gifts.  More  information  of 
this  kind  is  necessary  for  the  effective  mastery  of  the  language 
foi  the  purposes  either  of  speech  or  writing.  We  understand  that 
Mr.  Carrington  has  ready  a  good  deal  of  material  dealing  with  the 
drum  language  in  the  Yakusu  area,  and  hope  that  this  may  soon 
be  available  both  for  experts  and  in  more  popular  form. 

*  *  >l<  4i  * 

We  regret  that  in  our  last  issue  an  error  occurred  in  the  article 
by  Dr.  Mott  Harrison.  On  page  160,  line  21  should  have  read ; 
“  Pilgrim's  Progress  undoubtedly  occupied  him,  as  only  three  ”. 


A.  G.  B.  The  Story  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Archibald  Geikie 

Brown,  by  George  E.  Page.  (Kingsgate  Press,  Is.) 

Mr.  Page,  a  former  secretary  of  the  East  London  Tabernacle, 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Archibald 
Brown  to  prepare  a  booklet  outlining  his  career,  and  giving  also 
details  of  the  history  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  contribution  to 
East  London,  to  the  home  ministry  and  to  the  Mission  field. 
Principal  Evans  writes  a  foreword  on  behalf  of  Spurgeon’s 
College,'  of  which  Brown  was  one  of  the  earliest  students,  and 
Mr.  Geoffrey  King,  the  present  minister,  an  epilogue,  in  which  he 
appeals  for  a  Rebuilding  Fund,  the  Tabernacle  having  been 
burned  down  in  one  of  the  1941  air-raids.  Those  of  the  older 
generation  will  find  their  memories  stirred  by  these  pages; 
younger  readers  will  learn  much  about  one  of  the  best  known 
and  loved  London  preachers  of  the  last  century.  Incidentally,  we 
are  told  that  Brown  was  elected  President  of  the  London  Baptist 
Association  when  only  thirty-two  years  old. 


The  Old  Testament  in  Relation  to 
the  Gospel. 

Anyone  able  to  approach  the  Old  Testament  simply  as 
literature,  and  to  consider  it  as  but  one  among  many  other 
"  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  ”  would  find  it  a  strange  and  puzzling 
collection  of  writings.  He  might  be  fascinated  by  the  brilliancy 
of  its  high  lights,  he  would  certainly  be  repelled  by  some  of  its 
deep  shadows.  On  one  page  he  would  find  the  noblest  and  most 
majestic  conceptions  of  God  as  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  the 
Redeemer  of  His  people;  on  another  he  would  read  of  God’s 
alleged  approval  of  bloodthirsty  deeds  and  immoral  acts.  He 
might  read,  if  it  were  not  too  wearisome,  the  minute  and 
elaborate  details  of  a  priestly  cult  and  a  sacrificial  ritual,  with 
not  a  few  quasi-magical  elements — all  presented  as  divine 
ordinance  and  God’s  foremost  requirement.  But  he  would  also 
find  passionate  and  eloquent  denunciation  of  such  a  cult  and 
such  an  emphasis,  from  men  who  held  that  religion  essentially 
consists  in  justice,  mercy  and  humility  before  God.  Not  less 
difficult  to  reconcile  would  be  the  narrow  and  vindictive 
nationalism  of  Esther,  with  the  universalism  of  the  large-hearted 
Book  of  Jonah.  Whatever  be  the  final  verdict  on  the  Old 
Testament,  it  is  beyond  question  a  book  of  strong  and  even 
jarring  contrasts,  of  which  the  unity,  if  there  be  one,  is  by  no 
means  easily  apparent.  It  certainly  recalls  the  remark  of  a  scholar 
of  wide  knowledge  that  “  In  no  religion  of  antiquity  was  there 
such  a  strong  tendency  to  bring  opposites  together  as  in  Canaanite 
and  Phoenician  belief  and  practice.”  ^ 

What  of  those  who  approach  it  as  divine  revelation?  This 
strange  and  puzzling  collection  of  literature  was,  in  its  Greek 
form,  the  earliest  Bible  of  the  Christian  Church,  long  before 
there  was  any  New  Testament.  But  even  those  Jews  who  became 
the  first  Christians  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  the  Old  Testament 
with  their  own  new  faith  in  the  crucified  yet  risen  Messiah.  We 
see  them  searching  for  prophecies  of  the  Cross,  or  claiming,  like 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  old  was  but  a  shadowy 
allegory  of  the  new,  . or  like  the  apostle  Paul,  asserting  that  Law 
and  Gospel  stand  in  sharpest  antithesis.  All  through  the  Christian 
centuries,  the  Church  has  never  quite  known  what  to  do  with  the 
Old  Testament.  Sometimes  it  was  rejected  altogether,  as  by 
Gnostic  Christians;  sometimes  it  was  allegorised  until  a  passage 
*  W.  F.  Albright,  Archaeology  and  the  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  80. 
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which  had  seemed  an  intrusive  element  became  an  iridescent 
pearl;  sometimes  it  was  forced  into  the  Procrustean  bed  of  a 
systematic  theology,  and  made  into  a  text-book  of  dogma.  At 
the  present  day,  such  methods  have  been  largely  discredited,  and 
replaced  by  historical  interpretation,  i.e.  by  the  insistence  that  the 
primary  meaning  of  any  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be 
that  which  it  had  when  first  written  or  spoken.  The  full  and 
fearless  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  historical  interpretation 
removes  many  of  the  difficulties  once  felt  about  the  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  these  fall  into  their 
place  as  parts  of  a  changing  history.  But  we  must  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  historical  interpretation  creates  new  problems 
and  sets  new  questions  which  cannot  be  evaded.  I  do  not  mean 
questions  of  the  historicity  of  this  or  that  event,  the  truth  of 
this  or  that  statement ;  I  mean  that  great  previous  question  as  to 
what  historical  revelation  means. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  historical  revelation  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  History  records  a  slow  and  blundering  movement  of 
human  societies,  which  is  not  always  progress.  Its  foreground 
is  filled  with  the  activities  of  men,  and  each  generation  disputes 
as  to  what  its  background  really  is, — God,  fate,  chance.  It  seems 
to  be  dominated  by  economic  factors  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  the 
wilfulness  of  its  “great  men  “  on  the  other,  and  its  critical  epochs 
appear  to  be  largely  at  the  mercy  of  accident.  Could  there  be  a 
more  clumsy  medium  to  reveal  the  nature  and  will  of  an 
unchanging  God,  holy  and  majestic?  If  an  ancient  king,  such  as 
the  Babylonian  Hammurabi  wished  to  communicate  his  legislative 
will  to  his  people,  he  engraved  on  stone  a  great  compendium  of 
law,  public  and  unchangeable.  If  a  modern  king  desires  to  make 
contact  with  the  millions  of  his  empire,  he  has  the  wireless  at 
his  disposal.  God  must  have  far  more  direct  and  conclusive  ways 
of  communicating  truth  than  through  the  records  of  an  ancient 
people.  Yet,  apparently.  He  has  chosen  the  slowest  and  most 
misleading  of  all — the  way  of  history.  Why? 

Two  great  answers  to  this  question  may  be  drawn  frdm  the 
realm  of  practical  religion.  The  first  is  that  God  was  dealing 
with  each  successive  generation,  so  as  to  enlist  their  actual  co¬ 
operation  in  the  process.  History,  if  it  means  anything  at  all, 
means  genuine  human  activity,  an  activity  which  adds  quality, 
rather  than  quantity,  to  the  ultimate  purpose  of  God.  It  is  not, 
in  its  details,  a  foregone  conclusion,  however  certain  faith  may  be 
as  to  the  cosmic  result.  An  ancient  writer*  said  of  the  famous 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  carved  by  Phidias,  and  no  longer 

2  Quintilian,  XII.  x.  9;  the  original  is  cuius  pulchritudo  adiecisse 
aliquid  ctiam  receptae  religioni  vuietur.  I  owe  the  reference  to 
Macgregor  and  Purdy’s  Jew  and  Greek,  p.  207. 
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existent,  that  “  its  beauty  seems  to  have  added  something  even  to 
traditional  religion.”  If  the  work  of  the  creative  artist  thus  adds 
to  the  invisible  idea,  shall  we  not  believe  that  every  human 
discovery  of  truth,  every  moral  victory  or  achievement,  every 
man  of  God  ®  brings  the  new  quality  of  actuality  to  the  thought 
of  God  Himself.’  God  has  created  man  to  be  His  fellow-worker, 
in  however  humble  and  limited  a  fashion.  The  passion  to  create 
something  worth  while  is  the  source  of  the  world’s  best  work,  in 
artist  or  artisan,  in  statesman  or  teacher,  in  explorer  or  inventor. 
It  carries  on  to  larger  ends  the  instinct  of  the  child’s  play  and  the 
boy’s  hobbies.  But  it  is  more — it  is  a  real  and  vital  link  with  God. 
Men  are  given  the  power  to  create  by  the  great  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  by  their  freely  rendered  creative  work  they  enter, 
even  unconsciously,  into  actual  fellowship  with  Him.  Traherne 
has  finely  said  of  God  that  “  When  all  that  could  be  wrought  by 
the  use  of  His  own  liberty  was  attained,  by  man’s  liberty  He 
attained  more  ”.  *  Apply  this  to  the  historical  revelation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  we  see  how  the  stem  conscience  of  Amos, 
the  loving  sympathy  of  Hosea,  the  faith  and  insight  of  Isaiah, 
the  inner  struggles  of  Jeremiah,  are  all  taken  up  into  the  very 
substance  of  revelation.  As  revelation,  they  have  their  permanent 
value,  but  they  also  belong  to  particular  men  and  particular 
generations;  they  show  God’s  care  for  the  individual  life  as  well 
as  for  the  goal  of  history.  God  gets  His  work  done,  but  He 
values  the  workman  not  less  but  more  than  the  work.  The 
revelation  of  God  in  history  is  something  wrought  out  in  time  to 
meet  the  needs  of  time.  But  the  man  in  whom  and  through  whom 
it  is  thus  wrought  out  belongs  to  eternity.  A  historical  revelation 
shows  us  what  no  other  could — God  working  through  man’s  free¬ 
dom  both  in  time  and  for  eternity. 

The  second  discernible  reason  for  a  historical  revelation 
springs  from  its  very  limitations  and  apparent  disadvantages. 
The  God  who  is  above  history  empties  Himself  in  order  to  be 
manifested  in  and  through  history.  His  divinity  is  necessarily 
veiled  in  our  humanity.  No  revelation  of  God  can  enter  our 
world  without  clothing  itself  with  the  conditions  of  our  world. 
God  can  be  comprehended  by  us  only  at  the  point  where  He 
chooses  to  make  contact  with  us,  and  that  is  a  point  of  human 
experience.  We  recognise  that  there  will  be  hills  and  valleys  in  a 
historical  revelation,  and  always  need  a  contoured  map,  but  both 
hill  and  valley  belong  to  man’s  earth  as  well  as  to  God’s  creation. 

3Cf.  the  Rabbinic  saying,  quoted  from  Sifre,  Deut.  113,  by  Box  in 
The  People  and  the  Book,  p.  460:  Before  our  father  Abraham  came  into 
the  world,  Giod  was,  as  it  were,  only  the_  King  of  heaven,  but  when 
Abraham  came,  He  made  Himself  to  be  King  over  heaven  and  earth. 

*  Centuries  of  Meditations,  IV.,  46.  • 
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We  cannot  call  the  high  levels  wholly  God’s  and  the  low  levels 
wholly  man’s,  which  seems  to  be  the  principle  underlying  some 
Biblical  anthologies.  It  is  all  God’s,  for  it  belongs  to  that 
providential  control  of  history  through  which  He  has  chosen  to 
reveal  Himself.  But  it  is  all  man’s,  for  it  is  uttered  in  human 
speech,  wrought  out  from  human  purpose,  made  of  the  very  stuff 
of  our  humanity.  God  will  be  known,  as  it  were,  in  disguise, 
known  through  the  very  disguise  of  our  humanity,  recognised 
for  His  intrinsic  worth,  and  not  on  the  ground  of  any  lesser 
authority  than  Himself.  Men  are  always  trying  to  evade  the 
responsibility  of  such  a  challenge,  in  morals  or  in  religion  or  in 
politics,  by  delegating  to  another  the  choice  God  would  have 
made  by  themselves.  But  not  even  Church  or  Bible,  however, 
necessary  for  man’s  development,  can  relieve  him  from  the  need 
for  moral  judgments  and  the  exercises  of  moral  responsibility.  If 
they  could,  they  would  defeat  the  very  object  of  revelation,  which 
is  to  train  man  into  the  right  use  of  his  spiritual  freedom.  We 
see,  then,  that  the  scandal  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  scandal 
of  the  Cross,  writ  large  over  the  centuries — God’s  use  of  the 
human  to  reveal  the  divine. 

In  what  has  been  said,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Gospel  of  the  New  form  a  real  unity.  I  have 
no  sympathy  at  all  with  the  thesis  recently  maintained  by  a 
Christian  theologian  of  Germany — Emanuel  Hirsch — that  the 
justification  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Christian  Bible  is  its  antithesis  to  the  New  Testament,  as  showing 
us  what  the  Gospel  is  not.  Such  a  thesis  might  be  maintained  in 
regard  to  certain  elements  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the 
Book  of  Esther  for  conduct  and  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  for 
doctrine.  But  it  is  quite  untrue  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole. 
The  earliest  Christian  communities  were  glided  by  a  sure  instinct 
when  they  retained  the  Jewish  Scriptures  with  a  new  inter¬ 
pretation  drawn  from  the  Person  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ. 
After  the  New  Testament  writings  embodying  this  interpretation 
were  added  to  the  Old,  Augustine  rightly  expressed  the  relation  of 
the  two  in  words  which  have  become  famous  :  “  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  veiled  in  the  Old ;  the  Old  Testament  is  unveiled  in  the 
New.”  ®  We  can  accept  that  as  true,  even  though  our  methods 
of  exegesis  are  not  his,  nor  indeed  those  of  the  long  succession 
of  exegetes  who  lived  and  worked  before  the  full  simificance  of 
a  historical  interpretation  of  the  Bible  was  recognised.  But,  once 
this  recognition  is  reached,  how  is  the  unity  of  the  Bible  to  be 

®Semi.  CLX.,  quoted  in  Rawlinson’s  The  New  Testament  Doctrine 
of  the  Christ,  p.  18n,  where  also  another  expression  of  the  same  idea  is 
given  iquamquam  in  vetere  novum  lateat,  et  in  novo  vetus  pateat)  from 
Quaest  m  Exodum,  II.  73,  ad  Ex.  XX.,  19. 
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maintained?  If  we  shrink  to-day  from  forcing  Christian  doctrine 
into  "  proof-texts  ”  with  a  quite  different  historical  meaning,  in 
what  way  is  the  Christian  Gospel  still  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament? 

The  answer  can  be  put  into  a  sentence — there  is  a  deep 
continuity  of  /i/e,  human  life  guided  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  living  God,  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
reaches  its  consummation  and  interpretation  in  the  Christian 
Gospel.  The  relation  is  not  that  of  a  pattern  endlessly  repeated 
in  the  whole  design  as  on  a  loom,  but  of  root  and  stem  and  leaf 
and  flower  in  the  living  plant.  Beneath  the  visible  continuity  of 
land  and  people,  there  is  the  invisible  continuity  of  spiritual 
development.  I  propose  to  illustrate  this  very  briefly  in  regard 
to  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  and  the  characteristic  type  of 
life  which  we  call  Christian,  since  these  three  essentally  constitute 
the  basis  of  the  Gospel. 

(1)  There  is  no  book  which  deals  so  drastically  and  frankly 
with  the  sin  of  man  as  does  the  Old  Testament ;  yet  there  is  no 
book  prior  to  the  New  which  so  exalts  man’s  dignity  and  sigfni- 
ficance  in  the  sight  of  God.  Above  all  other  creatures  man  stands 
supreme,  bom  to  rule  them,  and  alone  able  to  have  conscious 
intercourse  with  the  Creator  of  them  all  (Cf.  Ps.  viii.).  So  it  is 
no  accident  of  history  that  the  human  consciousness  and 
conscience  should  become  the  supreme  channel  of  revelation,  as 
we  see  in  the  great  prophets.  There  were  many  other  channels, 
for  the  religioin  of  Israel  is  rich  in  the  variety  of  means  of 
mediation.  God  and  man  came  into  contact  through  the  divine 
control  of  physical  events  which  we  call  miracle,  through  an 
elaborate  sacrificial  system  bound  up  with  the  giving  of  oracles 
and  the  casting  of  lots,  and  finally  through  the  Jewish  acceptance 
of  a  written  law  as  the  complete  and  final  revelation  of  the  divine 
will.  But  the  fundamental  revelation  was  that  through  history, 
and  history  as  interpreted  by  the  prophetic  intuition  of  the  will  of 
God.  We  do  not  always  realise  how  sharply  this  highest  mode 
of  revelation  stands  in  contrast  with  those  other  modes,  the 
nature-miracle,  the  sacred  rite,  the  sacred  book,  all  of  them  shared 
with  other  peoples,  and  not  peculiar  to  Israel.  But  this  is 
peculiar  to  Israel,  and  without  true  parallel  elsewhere — ^to  know 
God  through  history  interpreted  by  the  moral  consciousness  of 
prophets,  both  elements  being  wrought  into  a  divine  unity.  This 
is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  prophets 
themselves  are  conscious  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of 
their  direct  moral  and  spiritual  contact  with  God  over  that 
through  the  cult  and  its  sacrifices,  ®  that  through  idols,  and  even 

B  Quite  in  this  spirit,  Ep.  Diognet.  §  3  equates  the  use  of  material 
sacrifice  with  the  use  of  idols. 
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(as  with  Jeremiah)  that  through  a  book  ’  The  denunciation  of 
all  forms  of  idolatry  by  the  higher  religion  of  Israel  is  specially 
noticeable.  The  idol  is  the  semblance  of  outer  forms,  the 
apotheosis  of  the  material;  it  was  fitly  provided  with  chains 
(Is.  xl.  19)  for,  as  Claude  Houghton  somewhere  says,  it  is  the 
denial  of  the  principle  of  growth.  Thus  it  is  the  supreme  anti¬ 
thesis  of  the  spiritual.  The  prophets  who  claim  that  God  is 
speaking  to  man  through  their  human  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
shaping  their  wills  to  His  purpose,  are  in  fact  presenting  the 
relevant  positive  truth  over  against  the  negative  falsehood  of  the 
idol.  They  are  exalting  the  spiritual  in  human  nature  to  its 
highest  by  making  it  the  channel  of  God’s  truth.  Could  we  find 
a  deeper  or  more  impressive  prophecy  of  the  Incarnation  than 
that?  Jesus  of  Nazareth  comes  in  the  line  of  the  prophets  that 
He  may  rise  above  them  into  His  unique  place.  It  is  the  line 
of  Israel’s  prophecy  which  is  divinely  chosen  to  be  the  form  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  filial  consciousness 
of  our  Lord  is  the  prophetic  raised  to  new  heights  of  meaning. 
The  deepest  prophecy  of  the  Incarnation  is  not  that  which  first 
attracted  Christian  eyes,  the  future  glory  of  the  Bethlehem  where 
David  was  bom,  and  where  a  new  prince  of  his  line  should 
appear;  the  far  more  vital  continuity  is  that  with  God’s  use  of 
human  nature  in  the  Old  Testament,  seen  especially  in  prophecy. 
Jeremiah  is  not  the  forerunner  of  the  Lord  because  he  called 
himself  in  his  time  of  persecution  “  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the 
slaughter  ”,  but  because,  in  his  own  imperfect  way,  he  so  yielded 
his  consciousness  to  God  that  divine  truth  was  bom  into  the 
world  through  him.  The  principle  of  the  Incarnation  is  no 
arbitrary  claim  of  theologians;  it  is  the  principle  which  has 
inspired  the  highest  religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  a  genuinely  historical  revelation. 

(2)  When  we  think  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  the  spiritual 
continuity  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  ought  to  be 
still  more  apparent.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  in  such  unworthy 
trivialities  as  that  of  Clement  of  Rome  (12),  who  regards  the 
scarlet  thread  which  Rahab  hung  from  her  window  as  a  prophecy 
that  “  through  the  blood  of  the  Lord  there  shall  be  redemption  ” ; 
nor  again  that  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (9),  who 
extracts  from  the  number  of  -  Abraham’s  318  servants  the  name 
of  Jesus  and  the  symbol  of  the  Cross  by  way  of  the  Greek  letters 
which  may  stand  for  this  number.  I  mean  that  the  religion  of 
Israel  is  from  the  beginning  a  redemptive  religion,  which  goes 
on  ever  deepening  the  meaning  of  redemption.  The  redemption 
of  Israel  from  Egypt  never  lost  its  power  to  inspire  confidence 

^Note  his  prophecy  of  the  New  Covenant  (XXXI.  31ff.)  which  has^ 
no  use  for  the  sacred  book  (cf.  VIII.  8).  ‘ 
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in  the  devout  Israelite,  though  it  was  a  redemption  from  physical 
bondage  and  wholly  within  the  sphere  of  this  present  life  on 
earth.  The  great  prophets  presented  the  God  of  Israel  as  able 
to  redeem  from  spiritual  as  well  as  from  material  captivity,  and 
in  His  name  promised  forgiveness  to  the  penitent.  They  contrast 
Him  with  the  lifeless  idols  of  the  heathen,  a  burden  for  weary 
beasts;  whereas  He  is  the  burden-bearer,  who  carries  Israel  as 
His  burden  (Is.  xlvi.  1-4).  Hosea  (xi.  8)  breaks  off  his 
denunciation  of  the  sin  of  Israel  to  cry  in  God’s  name : 

How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim? 

How  shall  I  deliver  thee  (up)  Israel?  ... 

Mine  heart  is  turned  within  me, 

My  compassions  are  kindled  together. 

I  wjll  not  execute  the  fierceness  of  mine  anger 

I  will  not  return  to  destroy  Ephraim ; 

For  I  am  God  and  not  man. 

In  that  same  name,  Jeremiah  bids  the  disappointed  and 
despondent  Baruch  rise  to  the  height  of  keeping  (jod  company  in 
His  apparent  failure,  or  as  the  (Christian  would  say,  of  sharing 
the  Cross  with  his  Lord  (xlv.  4,  5).  In  another  place  (xii.  11), 
Jeremiah  uses  a  pregnant  phrase  concerning  God’s  feelings  f<^r 
His  invaded  land ;  “  They  have  made  it  a  desolation :  it 
moumeth  to  my  sorrow  (R.V.  “  unto  Me  ”),  being  desolate.”  * 
“To  (jod’s  sorrow” — no  phrase  could  better  express  the  truth 
of  divine  suffering  through  human  sin  which  runs  through  the 
higher  prophetic  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  the 
vicarious  suffering  of  love,  which  will  not  let  Israel  go.  It  is 
the  divine  counterpart  to  Isaiah  liii.  in  which  Israel  is  called  into 
the  same  fellowship  of  suffering,  in  order  to  save.  How  much 
that  chapter  meant  to  Jesus  Himself  we  all  know,  and  in  Him 
the  vicarious  suffering  of  man  and  the  vicarious  suffering  of 
(jod  achieve  their  unity.  If  our  eyes  were  clearer,  we  should 
see  that  there  is  a  crown  of  thorns  worn  by  Nature  and  accepted 
by  (jod  Himself. 

The  poetry  of  the  Gospel,  then,  the  great  romance  of  God’s 
love  story,  runs  right  through  the  Bible,  if  we  are  patient  enough 
to  search  for  it.  It  never  was  something  that  could  be  proved  by 
argument;  it  is  known,  if  it  is  known,  like  all  poetic  truth,  ie. 
by  an  intuition.  It  possesses  the  authority  of  its  own  beauty, 
and  it  needs  no  other.  Long  before  Jesus  proclaims  the  love  of 
the  Father  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  a  prophet  hadt 
sketched,  however  dimly,  the  truth  of  the  divine  initiative  (Jer. 
xxxi.  1-3),  by  the  picture  of  Jehovah  going  out  into  the  wilderness 

*  So  Driver :  the  literal  Hebrew  is  “  i^n  me,”  cf.  Jacob’s  words, 
“Rachel  died  upon  me,”  to  the  same  effect  ((jen.  XLVI  1 1.  /).  As  Oimili 
says,  it  is  God’s  burden  which  the  prophet  here  feels. 
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to  bring  His  people  rest,  and  saying,  “  With  everlasting  love 
have  I  loved  thee ;  therefore  with  covenant-love  have  I  drawn 
thee.”  That  love  was  a  costly  love  to  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament,  who  is  also  the  God  of  the  New.  It  does  not  shrink 
from  the  suffering  which  sin  must  ever  bring  to  holy  love,  whether 
in  man  or  in  God,  and  by  that  hidden  suffering  which  was 
actualised  in  human  history  on  the  Cross,  God  saves  the  sinner. 

(3)  In  the  third  place,  there  is  the  particular  quality 
■characteristic  of  the  actual  life  we  call  Christian.  Most  people 
would  agree  that  the  best  summary  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  1  Corinthians  xiii.,  the  hymn  of  love.  If  we  consider  that 
•  hymn  in  its  setting  within  the  Epistle,  we  see  two  ruling  features. 
It  is  more  about  the  duty  than  the  emotion  of  love;  it  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  hard,  patient  fulfilment  of  service  even  to  the 
ungrateful  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  Further,  it  is  set  before  us  as 
the  greatest  gift  of  the  Spirit,  i.e.  its  fulfilment  depends  on  the 
surrender  of  the  soul  to  a  higher  than  itself.  Carry  back  these 
two  elements  of  the  Christian  life,  viz.  obligation  and  inspiration, 
to  their  origin,  and  you  must  begin  with  the  Semitic  clan  of  the 
desert,  existing  only  through  the  solidarity  of  mutual  obligation, 
exercising  within  its  narrow  limits  a  rough  justice  and  a  genuine 
mercy.  The  larger  life  of  settled  Israel  still  needed  those 
primitive  virtues;  we  find  the  prophets  demanding  a  morality 
which  is  that  of  the  clan  raised  to  a  higher  level,  and  demanding 
it  as  the  essential  condition  for  the  approach  of  Israel  to  the 
God  of  Israel.  Gradually  the  prophets  came  to  see  that  God 
must  help  men  to  fulfil  His  own  requirement,  as  in  that  “  new 
covenant  ”  which  Jeremiah  sees  to  be  necessary,  when  God  shall 
enter  into  individual  and  inner  relation  with  each  Israelite. 
Jeremiah’s  younger  contemporary,  Ezekiel,  makes  the  necessity 
for  supernatural  aid  more  explicit,  when  he  gives  the  divine 
promise,  “  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will 
I  put  within  you  ”  (xxxvi.  26).  The  prophet  Hosea,  a  couple  of 
centuries  earlier,  had  already  diagnosed  the  real  trouble,  and 
quite  on  the  lines  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  when  he  spoke  of 
”  the  spirit  of  whoredom  ”  in  Israel  as  the  cause  of  its  outward 
defection.  The  Gospel  deals  with  this  disloyal  spirit  by 
awakening  a  new  loyalty,  the  loyalty  of  response  to  the  redeeming 
love  of  God.  But  do  not  let  us  forget  that  already  in  the  Old 
Testament  God  is  set  forth  as  a  loveable  God.  “  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  ”  is  not  so  paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  for  it  is  an 
Invitation  rather  than  a  command  (see  Dt.  vi.). 

The  Christian  ethic,  therefore,  so  different  from  the  Greek* 

*  In  Greece,  the  state  was  more  artificial  and  ethics  was  based  on 
the  relation  of  the  individual  to  social  tradition  and  political  order;  the 
ideal  was  a  harmony  of  man’s  nature,  not  obedience  to  divine  law. 
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goes  back  to  the  sublimation  of  clan  loyalties,  with  Christ  as  the 
centre  of  the  new  social  solidarity,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
constraining  energy,  and  both  conceptions  spring  from  the  Old 
Testament.  There  are  many  different  levels  of  morality  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  by  no  means 
represent  its  highest  point  in  this  respect.  The  highest  ethical 
conception  is  that  of  the  covenanted  love  between  God  and  man 
inspiring  and  producing  a  covenanted  love  and  duty  between  man 
and  man,  which  becomes  the  noblest  offering  man  can  take  to 
God.  The  Christian  life  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  the 
wonder  and  the  beauty  is  an  inspiration  and  rebuke,  has  its  , 
roots  in  the  soil  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  both  root  and  fruit 
reveal,  as  they  depend  on,  grace  as  well  as  nature. 

I  have  done  no  more  than  outline  a  great  theme  which  many 
years  of  Gospel  ministry  would  not  exhaust.  I  have  been  arguing 
for  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament  not  to  the  philologist  or  the 
archaeologist  or  the  mere  historian,  but  to  the  Gospel  preacher. 

If  it  be  said,  as  it  sometimes  is  said,  that  the  New  Testament  gives 
us  all  we  need,  and  that  the  Old  Testament  may  therefore  be 
suffered  to  fall  into  comparative  neglect,  I  would  suggest  three 
outstanding  reasons  which  show  God  to  be  wiser  than  man  in 
including  the  Old  Testament  within  the  Christian  Bible. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  distinct  educational  value  in  having 
divine  truth  presented  to  us  in  simpler  and  more  elementary- 
forms,  as  well  as  in  its  highest  manifestation.  Until  men  have 
learnt  some  of  the  elementary  things  which  the  Old  Testament 
can  teach  concerning  sin  and  righteousness  and  judgment,  they  are 
not  likely  to  appreciate  the  height  and  depth  and  magnitude  of  the 
Gospel  of  grace  and  forgiveness.  That  is  si>ecially  true  at  the 
present  time,'  when  men  are  tempted  to  despise  the  apparent 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel  as  being  superficial  and  inadequate  for 
the  many  and  diverse  needs  of  modem  society.  In  the  second 
place,  the  Old  Testament  has  supplied  an  incomparable  vocabulary 
of  worship  and  devotion.  How  impoverished  would  be  our 
worship  and  our  private  prayer  without  the  Psalms — the  twenty- 
third  and  the  fifty-first  for  example?  The  difficulty  to-day,  as  we 
all  know,  is  that  the  new  generation  does  not  know  this 
vocabulary,  and  does  not  understand  us  when  we  use  it.  The 
appeal  of  the  Gospel  is  the  invitation  to  begin  a  new  life,  which 
cannot  dispense  with  the  traditional  language  of  devotion,  or 
hope  to  invent  anything  that  will  ever  replace  the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Old  Testament  displays  with  incom¬ 
parable  power  the  li\’ing  God  who  controls  all  history,  past  and 
present  and  future.  The  extensity  of  the  Old  Testament  answers 

^®Lev.  XIX.  and  Job  XXXI.  rank  above,  the  Decalogue  in  ethical 
value;  sec  G.  B.  Gray,  The  Divine  Discipline  of  Israel,  pp.  96ff,  102. 
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to  the  intensity  of  the  New.  In  contrast  with  the  generation  or 
two  of  New  Testament  records,  there  are  the  dozen  centuries  of 
changeful  life,  flung  up  against  great  imperial  backgrounds, 
centuries  which  show  God  as  their  interpretative  principle  and  as 
their  dynamic  energy.  By  universal  consent,  the  world  of  to-day 
sorely  needs  both  insight  and  faith.  It  seems  to  us  more  chaotic 
than  ever  before,  partly  because  of  modem  publicity  and  rapid 
inter-communication.  But  without  the  prophetic  interpretation, 
Israel’s  world  would  have  seemed  not  less  without  meaning. 
The  prophets  did  what  the  mirrors  of  the  kaleidoscope  do ;  they 
brought  the  jumbled  fragments  of  coloured  glass  into  an  orderly 
and  beautiful  pattern.  The  prophetic  insight  evoked  the  faith  of 
their  disciples;  the  spiritual  aristocracy  of  prophecy  led  the 
democracy  of  discipleship.  From  the  time  of  Isaiah,  we  can  see 
those  disciples  treasuring  up  the  obiter  dicta  of  their  masters,  or 
talking  to  one  another  as  we  overhear  them  in  the  book  of 
Malachi,  or  engaged  in  the  prayer  and  praise  of  the  temple  courts, 
or  at  last  leaving'  their  fishing-nets  to  follow  a  young  Rabbi 
unique  in  grace  and  truth.  That  long  line  of  many  centuries 
projects  its  momentum  through  the  New  Testament  Church  into 
our  own  age,  and  both  clarifies  our  purpose  and  renews  our  faith. 
The  whole  Bible  is  the  historical  revelation  of  the  living  God,  who 
is  not  less  present,  active  and  gracious  to-day  than  in  those  far-off 
centuries  of  Israel’s  history,  when  His  mighty  acts  first  revealed 
His  eternal  purpose  to  save  and  to  bless. 

H.  Wheeler  Robinson. 


Gleanings  from  /.  C.  Carlile,  gathered  by  Marguerite  Williams. 

(Kingsgate  Press,  Is.  6d.) 

For  many  years  Miss  Williams  most  faithfully  assisted  Dr. 
Carlile  in  his  work  as  editor  of  the  Baptist  Times.  Her 
appreciation  of  the  man  and  his  writings  led  her  to  make  regular 
brief  extraiCts  from  his  articles,  and  it  is  these  which  are  made 
available  in  this  booklet.  Dr.  Carlile  had  had  a  wide  experience 
of  life,  he  was  an  effective  preacher,  and  he  had  a  facile  pen. 
These  fifty  passages  are  characteristic  of  his  devotional  writing 
and  many  will  be  glad  to  possess  them. 


Pascal’s  Serious  Call  to  the 
Careless  Worldling. 

{Continued.) 

Man’s  Greatness. 

JUDGED  by  the  multitude  of  men,  man  is  indeed  vile.  But 
judged  by  the  end  to  which  he  is  destined,  incomparably  great 
(415).  This  appears  already  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  thinking 
creature.  Unlike  the  animals,  he  is  aware  that  to  be  like  the 
beasts  (as  he  now  is)  is  miserable  (341ff).  For  this  means  that 
he  is  fallen  from  his  proper  condition  (409).  His  misery  is  that 
of  a  discrowned  king  (398).  His  ineradicable  though  vain  desires 
for  truth  and  happiness  point  in  the  same  direction  (437).  The 
pursuit  of  glory,  which  is  his  greatest  baseness,  is  at  the  same 
time  the  greatest  indication  of  his  excellence,  for  so  high  does 
he  rate  men’s  reason  that  no  advantage  satisfies  him  unless  he 
has  their  esteem  (400,  401,  404).  Human  justice,  again,  shows 
his  greatness,  in  that  he  has  extracted  from  his  concupiscence 
an  admirable  form  of  government  (402),  i.e.  people  who  have 
repudiated  all  laws  of  God  and  nature  have  made  themselves 
laws,  which  they  strictly  obey  (393).  The  ideal  would  be  a  union 
of  rights  and  force,  but  being  unable  to  make  right  mighty,  they 
have  made  might  right.  Justice  is  in  fact  what  is  established 
(312).  The  established  order,  including  different  social  ranks, 
is  the  safeguard  against  revolution  (332).  But  people  obey  it 
because  they  believe  it  to  be  right.  They  must  not  be  told  the 
i^al  state  of  the  case.  Canny  folk  will  speak  as  the  common 
people,  and  keep  their  own  thoughts  at  the  back  of  their  heads 
(336). 

This  may  be  a  convenient  point  at  which  to  take  account  of 
Pascal’s  doctrine  of  original  sin.  He  represents  the  Divine  Wis¬ 
dom  as  saying  “  I  created  man  holy,  innocent,  perfect,  filled  him 
with  light  and  understanding,  imparted  to  him  My  glory  and  My 
wonders.  But  he  could  not  sustain  so  much  glory  without  falling 
into  presumption.  He  would  make  himself  his  own  centre,  and 
independent  of  My  help.  I  left  him  to  himself,  with  the  result  that 
to-day  man  has  become  like-  the  beasts,  so  remote  from  Me  that 
he  has  left  to  him  scarcely  an  equivocal  light  of  his  Maker.  The 
senses,  unchecked  by  reason,  have  swept  him  on  to  the  search  for 
pleasures.  He  is  dominated  by  the  force  or  the  attraction  of 
created  things.  There  remains  but  an  impotent  kind  of  intuition 
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of  the  happiness  of  men’s  original  nature,  and  they  are  plunged 
in  the  wretchedness  of  their  blindness  and  concupiscence,  which 
has  become  their  second  nature  ”  (430).  Fallen  man  is  incapable 
of  truth  or  goodness  (436).  The  natural  evil  of  his  state  is  the 
cause  of  all  his  evils  (139).  His  sin  is  punished  by  error.  His 
knowledge  is  clouded  by  passion  (423).  His  heart  is  hollow  and 
full  of  filthiness  (143).  His  reason,  corrupted,  has  corrupted  every¬ 
thing,  yet  he  prides  himself  precisely  on  his  wisdom  (460).  Man 
is  now  contrary  to  God  (438),  and  this  implies  that  we  are  bom 
in  sin ;  otherwise  God  would  be  unjust  (489). 

Pascal,  of  course,  takes  literally  the  Bible  story  of  the  Fall. 
But  that  is  not  to  say  that  his  general  position  is  invalidated 
by  the  modem  critical  treatment  of  that  story.  It  rests  primarily 
on  the  firm  ground  of  present-day  observable  fact.  Man’s  state 
is  thus  wretched :  and  in  order  to  explain  it,  alongside  of  the 
traces  in  him  of  a  better  nature,  we  must  posit  some  sort  of 
moral  catastrophe,  in  which  the  whole  race  is  involved.  Pascal 
himself  is  by  no  means  blind  to  the  difficulties.  “  We  can  conceive 
neither  Adam’s  glorious  state,  nor  the  nature  of  his  sin,  nor  its 
transmission  to  us.  All  it  concerns  us  to  know  is  that  we  are 
wretched,  corrupt,  separate  from  God,  but  redeemed  by  Christ " 
(560).  Nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  our  “mislerable” 
notions  of  justice  than  the  eternal  damnation  of  an  infant, 
incapable  of  choice,  for  a  sin  committed  6,000  years  before  he  was 
bom ;  and  yet,  without  this  mystery,  man  is  more  incomprehensible 
to  himself  than  is  the  mystery  itself.  Clearly  it  is  God’s  purpose 
that  we  should  only  truly  know  ourselves  by  a  simple  submission 
of  our  reason  (434).  Original  sin  is  folly  to  men,  but  Christianity 
admits  it  as  such  (1  Cor.  i.  25).  Elsewhere  Pascal  recognises 
the  influence  of  inheritance  in  predisposing  to  sin  and  of  social 
environment  in  infecting  us  with  it. 

Seeing  that  man  is  thus  doomed  to  ignorance  (327)  and  self¬ 
contrariety  (412,  413),  the  safest  course  is  to  keep  the  middle 
line,  avoiding  extremes,  whether  in  thought  or  conduct  (378,  379, 
etc.).  It  is  dangerous  to  stress  too  much  either  men’s  meanness  or 
their  greatness  (418).  Man  is  neither  angel  nor  beast,  and  if  you 
try  to  make  him  an  angel,  you  make  only  a  brute  (358).  “  If  he 
is  boastful  (says  Pascal),  I  shall  abase  him;  if  he  abases  himself, 
I  exalt  him  ” — always  contradicting  him  till  he  understands  that 
he  is  an  incomprehensible  monster  (420).  He  must  both  hate 
and  love  himself  (423).  "  I  should  like  then  to  bring  a  man  to 
want  to  find  truth,  to  be  ready  to  follow  it  where  he  shall  find  it, 
disengaged  from  passions,  as  knowing  how  much  they  obscure 
his  knowledge,  and  to  hate  the  concupiscence  which  determines 
him  of  itself.  I  can  only  approve  those  who  seek  with  tears  ” 
(423,  421). 
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The  Appeal. 

How  can  man  be  got  to  face  his  tragic  position,  and  to  “  seek 
with  tears  ”  ?  We  cannot  convince  the  careless,  any  more  than 
they  can  us  (795). — “  All  I  know  is  that  I  must  die  soon,  though 
what  I  know  least  is  death  itself.  I  only  know  that  on  leaving 
this  world  I  fall  for  ever  either  into  nonentity  or  into  the  hands 
of  an  offended  God.”  ^  And  from  all  this  I  conclude  that  I  ought 
then  to  spend  all  my  days  without  a  thought  of  enquiry  as  to 
what  should  befall  me  (194).  As  though  I  could  blot  out 
eternity  by  refusing  to  think  of  it  (195)!  Why,  it  concerns  the 
conduct  of  our  whole  life  to  know  whether  the  soul  is  immortal 
or  not  (218,  194).  Even  in  this  life  there  is  no  good  without 
the  hope  of  another.  One  who  does  not  seek  is  altogether 
unhappy  and  wrong.  Such  carelessness  is  to  Pascal  a  monstrosity 
(194).  These  people  must  lack  heart  (196).  Nay,  nothing  argues 
a  bad  disposition  of  heart  more  than  not  to  wish  the  truth  of  the 
eternal  promises.  But  indeed  the  majority  of  them  are  people 
who  have  heard  say  that  it  is  “  good  manners  ”  (194). 

Here  we  have  the  proper  background  on  which  to  view  the 
famous  and  much  discussed  argument  of  the  “  Wager  ”.  In  re¬ 
viewing  it  we  must  bear  in  mind  (1)  Pascal’s  urgent  sense  of  the 
careless  man’s  awful  danger,  and  his  apathy  in  face  of  it :  (2)  the 
need  of  an  argument  that  will  shake  such  a  man.  Those  whom 
he  had  in  view  were  keen  and  habitual  gamblers.  He  chooses 
a  figure  drawn  from  their  master  passion.  When  by  its  means 
he  has  shaken  them  out  of  their  indifference  into  a  spirit  of 
anxious,  humble  enquiry,  he  will  lift  the  whole  discussion  on  to  a 
higher  plane. 

Man's  soul  being  yoked  to  a  body,  he  thinks  in  terms  of  space, 
^ime  and  number,  and  cannot  but  regard  these  as  matters  of 
nature  and  necessity.  Take,  then,  number  and  count — you  cannot 
stop  short  of  infinity.  So  infinity  exists  in  number.  All  finite 
numbers  are  even  or  uneven  :  infinity  can’t  be  either.  Hence  we 
cannot  know  its  nature.  Similarly,  while  we  may  well  think  there 
is  a  God,  yet  since  He  has  neither  limits  nor  extension  in  space,  we 
must  be  ignorant,  not  only  of  his  nature,  but  even  of  his  existence. 
God  is  infinitely  incomprehensible.  Christians  therefore  merely 
show  their  sense  in  confessing  that  they  cannot  prove  their 
religion.* — “  Ah !  but  that’s  no  excuse  for  a  non-Christian  to  accept 
it.” — “  God  either  is,  or  is  not :  what  will  you  wager?  ” — “  Since 
reason  cannot  decide,  the  right  course  is  to  decline  to  wager.” — 

^  And  “  we  shall  die  alone  "  (211). 

2  In  p.  227  Pascal  proposes  procedure  by  dialogue — z  form  of  the 
“  order  of  the  heart  ”  (263).  Of  this  we  have  an  example,  in  what  follows 
above. 
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“  But  you  must :  you  are  embarked.  Suppose  you  say  there  is  a 
God.  If  right,  you  have  everything  to  gain;  if  wrong,  nothing 
to  lose.”" — “  Quite  true  :  but  perhaps  I  am  staking  too  much.” — 
Since  the  chances  of  winning  and  losing  are  equal,  it  would  be 
worth  while,  if  there  were  but  two  or  three  lives  to  gain,  against 
one.  But  in  this  case  there  is  an  infinity  of  life,  and  that  infinitely 
happy,  to  gain,  a  chance  of  infinite  gain  against  a  finite  number  of 
chances  of  loss ;  and  your  stake  too  is  finite.” — “  The  risk  is 
certain,  while  the  gain  is  uncertain,  and  the  infinite  distance 
between  the  certainty  that  you  take  a  risk,  and  the  uncertainty 
that  you  win,  makes  the  finite  good  which  you  certainly  risk 
equal  to  the  uncertain  infinite  (gain).” — “  Again,  no !  every 
gamester  risks  certainly  to  win  an  uncertainty.  And  it  is  false 
to  say  that  there  is  an  infinite  distance  between  the 
certainty  of  risk  and  the  uncertainty  of  gain.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  Infinity  lies  between  certainty  of  winning 
and  certainty  of  losing.  If  there  are  as  many  chances 
one  way  as  the  other,  the  course  is  to  play  equal  against  equal : 
then  the  certainty  that  you  risk  is  equal  to  the  uncertainty  of 
winning.” — “  Admitted :  but  is  there  no  means  of  seeing  what 
lies  beneath  the  game®?” — "Yes:  Scripture  etc.” — “Well,  but 
I  am  not  free :  I  am  forced  to  wager,  but  I  am  so  made  that  I 
cannot  believe.” — “  True :  but  this  inability  springs  from  your 
passions.  Labour  then  to  convince  yourself,  not  by  additional 
proofs  of  God,  but  by  the  subduing  of  your  passions.  Be  willing 
to  begin  as  did  those  who  were  once  in  your  case,  and  have  made 
the  venture :  they  acted  in  every  way  as  though  they  believed. 
Just  that  will  naturally  lead  you  to  believe,  and  stultify  you  (i.e. 
your  corrupt  reason).” — "  But  that  is  what  I  am  afraid  of.” — 
“  Why?  you  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  it  will  subdue  the  passions, 
your  main  hindrance.  In  short,  you  will  gain,  even  in  this  life,  by 
becoming  honest,  humble,  beneficent,  true  ...  If  this  discourse 
pleases  and  convinces  you,  know  that  it  is  made  by  a  man  who 
was  on  his  knees  before  and  after,  to  pray  this  Infinite  Being, 
to  whom  he  submits  his  all,  to  submit  to  himself  also  your  all,  for 
your  good  and  his  glory  ”  (233). 

On  this  argument  I  add  a  few  comments  which  may  serve 
to  bring  out  certain  leading  conceptions  of  Pascal. 

(1)  Proofs  of  God.  “  The  philosophical  proofs  of  God  are  too 
remote  from  human  reasonings,  and  so  involved  that  they  impress 
most  people  but  little :  and  those  who  are  impressed  at  the 
moment,  an  hour  after  fear  they  have  been  taken  in  ”  (543). 
In  nature  Pascal  sees  too  much  for  denial  of  God,  and  too  little 
for  certainty  (229).  We  discern  in  it  a  Being  necessary  and 
infinite  (469).  Now  to  reason  it  is  equally  incomprehensible  that 
*  Trotter  translates  “  the  faces  of  the  cards  ". 
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God  is,  and  that  he  is  not  (230).  We  may  indeed  argue  from  so 
many  true  things  that  we  see  to  One  who  is  the  Truth  indeed 
(233,  init.).  And  no  miracle  is  needed  to  make  us  see  that  we 
should  love  an  only  God  (837).  But  just  here  comes  the  crux. 
What  a  distance  there  is  between  knowing  God  and  loving  God ! 
(280).  Knowledge  of  God  from  natural  reasons  is  profitless  and 
barren  (556).  A  man  may  believe  thus  in  God,  and  yet  live  an 
evil  life  (495).  It  is  profitless  as  well  as  impossible  to  know 
God — or  ourselves  for  that  matter  (548),  apart  from  Jesus  (549). 

(2)  Subdual  of  passions.  This  brings  into  view  a  peculiar  and 
very  important  idea  of  Pascal’s — his  doctrine  of  the  machine 
(246).  He  supposes  a  friend  objecting  “  To  what  purpose 
search?  Nothing  happens.”  His  answer  is  “  Work  the  machine.” 
In  virtue  of  having  bodies  we  are  as  much  automata  as  minds. 
Proofs  convince  only  the  mind.  But  habit  gives  a  bias  to  the 
automaton,  which  in  turn  draws  the  mind  without  its  thinking. 
When  once  the  mind  has  seen  where  truth  lies,  we  must  make  use 
of  habit  to  fix  our  belief,  which  otherwise  escapes  us  constantly. 
We  need  a  belief  that  is  habitual,  and  inclining  all  our  powers  to 
obey  this  belief.  Intellectual  conviction  will  be  inadequate,  if  the 
automaton  is  disposed  to  the  contrary  belief.  He  who  accustoms 
himself  to  the  faith  believes  it  (89).  Act  in  all  things  as  if  you 
believed.  The  will  is  a  principal  factor  in  belief  (99).  You 
would  soon  have  faith  if  you  gave  up  your  pleasures.  It  rests 
with  you  to  make  a  start,  and  test  the  truth  of  this  programme 
(240).  External  penances  dispose  to  internal  penitence,  as 
humiliations  do  to  humility  (698).  In  prayer,  unite  the  outward 
forms  with  the  inward  element :  it  is  only  pride  that  keeps  you 
back  (250).  And  of  course  obey  the  precepts  of  morality :  be  at 
least  “  honnetes  gens”  if  you  cannot  yet  be  Christians  (194). 

(3)  The  heart.  The  best  known  of  all  Pascal’s  utterances  is 
“  The  heart  has  its  reasons,  of  which  the  reason  itself  knows 
nothing  ”  (277).  But  there  is  more  of  it.  “  I  say  that  the  heart 
naturally  loves  the  Universal  Being  and  itself,  and  yields  itself 
to  one  or  the  other,  of  choice,  not  by  reason.”  Here  heart 
is  distinguished  from  reason.  Reason  is  the  organ  of  logical 
thinking  about  the  natural  world  on  the  basis  of  data  afforded  by 
the  senses.  The  heart  covers  (we  may  say)  the  parts  of  our 
mental  processes  which  are  instinctive,  intuitive,  immediate,  e.g. 
the  feelings,  but  also  the  fundamental  conceptions  which  reason 
cannot  prove,  but  has  to  assume  as  basic  principles  of  all  its 
reasonings,  e.g.  space,  time,  movement  number.  Knowledge  of 
these  is  as  sound  as  any  of  that  which  our  reasonings  supply.  But 
especially  it  is  the  heart  that  perceives  God.  Faith  is  just  “  God 
sensible  to  the  heart  ”  (278).  This  perception  of  Himself  God 
gives  ;  we  can  only  g^ve  men  by  reasoning  a  faith  that  is  human 
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and  not  saving  (282).  Hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  see 
simple  folk  believe  without  any  reasoning.  God  implants  the  love 
of  Himself  and  hatred  of  themselves  (284).  Again,  men  can 
believe  without  having  read  the  Bible,  because  they  have  an 
entirely  holy  inward  disposition,  with  which  agrees  what  they 
hear  of  religion.  They  want  to  love  God,  but  feel  that  they 
themselves  have  not  the  power,  and  they  welcome  the  Christian 
message  that  God  became  man  to  make  possible  our  union  with 
Him  (286).  Such  persons  judge  of  the  proofs  by  their  heart  as 
well  as  others  do  by  the  mind  (287). — We  can  now  pass  to 

The  Proofs,  which  can  be  dealt  with  more  summarily. 
Pascal  is  here  much  less  original,  a  devoted  Catholic  layman,  not 
consciously  at  least  departing  from  the  teaching  and  precepts 
of  his  church.  He  had  made  no  ‘considerable  study  of  theology 
or  philosophy,  and  his  remarks  on  other  religions  are  mostly 
superficial  and  unsympathetic.  “  They  have  neither  morality  that 
can  please  us,  nor  proofs  that  can  give  us  pause  ”  (619).  That 
will  be  the  true  religion  which  knows  our  nature  in  its  greatness 
and  littleness,  and  the  reason  for  both  (433).  It  will  teach 
worship  of  one  God  as  source  of  all,  and  love  of  him  alone  as 
the  object  of  all  things  (487).  But  beyond  that  it  will  constrain 
us  to  love  God  (491).  Christianity  alone  meets  these  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  founded  on  a  religion  which  itself  has  all  the  marks 
of  true  religion,  miracles,  prophecies,  pure  morality  (737),  except 
the  love  of  God  (675,  ^3).  The  Jews  have  a  unique  history. 
The  oldest  of  peoples,  yet  they  still  persist,  and  all  this  is  matter 
of  prediction.  They  have  faithfully  preserved  a  book  which 
records  their  disobedience  to  the  law  it  embodies,  and  serves  by 
its  Messianic  prophecies  to  condemn  their  rejection  of  Jesus. 
Thereby  they  furnish  an  incontestable  witness  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  religion  are  figurative 
of  spiritual  truth,  as  are  the  material  benefits  promised  to  the 
chosen  people.  Scripture  has  in  fact  two  senses.  Where  God’s 
word  is  false  literally,  it  is  true  spiritually  (687).  Indeed  every¬ 
thing  in  it  that  does  not  issue  in  love  is  figurative  (670).  Its 
obscurities  are  part  of  God’s  plan  of  “  hiding  ”  himself  (Isaiah 
45,  15),  Perfect  clearness  would  merely  convey  truth  to  the 
mind  without  moving  the  will  or  abasing  our  pride  of  intellect, 
which  makes  an  idol  of  truth  without  love  (581  f.)  Were  there 
no  obscurity  men  would  not  perceive  their  corruption :  but  were 
there  no  light,  they  would  have  no  hope  of  cure  (586),  There 
is  enough  clearness  to  enlighten  the  elect,  and  enough  obscurity 
to  humble  them  (578).  In  Jesus  Christ  all  the  seeming  contra¬ 
dictions  of  Scripture  are  reconciled  (684). 

Christ  is  the  expectation  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  pattern  of 
the  New,  and  the  centre  of  both  (740).  He  is  a  true  interpreter 
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of  the  hidden  things  of  prophecy  (678).  No  one  previously  had 
taught  anything  like  His  way  (733),  nor  can  anyone  do  what  He 
has  done  (600).  Without  Him  we  could  truly  know  neither  God 
nor  ourselves  (549).  Without  knowing  our  sins  through  Christ,  we 
cannot  truly  know  God,  i.e.  as  Repairer  of  our  misery  (547). 
Knowledge  of  God  that  lacks  this  is  mere  Deism,  and  little  better 
than  atheism  (556).  Christ  is  indeed  the  true  God  of  men  (547). 
He  is  the  universal  Redeemer,  who  offered  sacrifice  on  the  cross 
for  all  men  (774).  He  took  on  himself  our  unhappy  condition 
that  he  might  be  able  to  be  in  all  persons,  and  an  example  to  all 
conditions  (785).  He  is  a  God  to  be  approached  without  pride,  but 
under  whom  we  can  abase  ourselves  without  despair  (528).  It  is  a 
condition  of  knowing  Him  truly  to  hate  oneself  (676). 

The  God  that  He  reveals  is  not  merely  like  the  pagans’  a 
source  of  geometrical  truths  or  of  an  orderly  cosmos,  or  like  the 
Jews,  a  Deity  that  exercises  his  providence  over  the  life  and 
“  goods  ”  of  men,  so  as  to  give  a  happy  series  of  years  to  His 
worshippers.  “  The  God  of  the  Christians  is  a  God  of  love  and 
consolation :  one  who  fills  the  soul  and  heart  of  those  whom  He 
possesses ;  who  gives  them  an  inward  perception  of  their  misery, 
and  of  his  infinite  mercy :  who  unites  Himself  to  their  inmost 
soul,  and  fills  it  with  humility,  joy,  trust  and  love,  and  makes 
them  incapable  of  having  any  end  but  Himself  ”  (556).  Thus  the 
Christian  faith  aims  at  establishing  hardly  more  than  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  our  nature  and  its  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ  (194).  It 
consists  properly  in  the  mystery  of  the  Redeemer,  who  by  uniting 
in  Himself  the  human  and  divine  natures  has  drawn  men  out  of  the 
corruption  of  sin  to  reconcile  them  to  God  in  His  divine  person 
(556).  As  we  cannot  love  what  is  outside  us,  we  must  love  a 
Being  who  is  in  us,  yet  is  not  us,  i.e.  God  who  is  in  us,  is  us, 
and  yet  not  us  (485  cf.  465).  This  union  with  God  comes  only 
by  grace  (430). — Christianity  obliges  us  to  think  of  the  careless 
as  capable  of  grace  as  long  as  they  live,  and  of  ourselves  as 
capable  of  falling  into  their  state  of  blindness  (524).  The  true 
disciple  is  one  set  free  by  believing  God’s  truth  (519),  and  those 
are  free  children  of  God  whose  vocation  it  is  to  serve  and  be 
subject  (671). 

Finally,  Christianity  is  the  one  religion  adapted  to  all  people, 
blending  as  it  does  the  exterior  element  with  the  interior  (251). 
The  knowledge  men  had  been  able  to  attain  by  their  greatest 
natural  lights  this  religion  taught  to  its  children  (444).  The 
renunciation  of  pleasure  to  which  Plato  could  not  persuade  some 
few  chosen  men,  deeply  indoctrinated  therewith — to  that  a  secret 
force  persuades  a  hundred  millions  of  ignorant  men  by  means  of 
a  few  words  (724).  Simple  folk  without  strength  resist  all  the 
great  and  wise  of  the  earth,  and  lead  them  to  submit  to  them 
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(783).  Even  gentle  girls  undergo  martyrdom  (772). — To  sum  up, 
no  one  is  so  happy,  reasonable,  virtuous  and  lovable  as  a 
Christian  (541). 

We  will  take  leave  of  Pascal  in  adding  his  personal  testimony 
to  what  the  grace  of  God  had  done  for  him  (550).  “  I  love  all 
men  as  my  brethren,  because  they  have  been  redeemed.  I  love 
poverty,  because  He  loved  it.  I  love  (earthly)  goods,  because 
they  furnish  the  means  of  assisting  the  wretched.  I  keep  faith 
with  everybody.  I  do  not  render  evil  to  those  who  do  it  to  me ; 
but  I  wish  them  a  state  like  mine,  in  which  neither  good  nor 
evil  is  received  from  men.  I  try  to  be  just,  true,  sincere  and 
faithful  toward  all  men :  and  I  have  a  tender  heart  for  those  to 
whom  God  has  united  me  more  closely :  and  whether  I  am  alone 
or  before  the  eyes  of  men,  in  all  my  actions  I  keep  in  view  the 
God  who  is  to  judge  these  actions,  and  to  whom  I  have  devoted 
them  all  .  .  .  and  every  day  I  bless  my  Redeemer,  who  .  .  . 
from  a  man  full  of  weakness,  miseries,  concupiscence,  pride  and 
ambition,  has' made  a  man  free  from  all  these  evils  by  the  power 
of  his  grace,  to  which  is  due  all  the  glory,” 

A.  J.  D.  Farrer. 


Young,  Strong  and  Free,  52  Talks  to  Boys  and  Girls,  edited  by 

J.  R.  Edwards.  (Kingsgate  Press,  2s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Townley  Lord  and  Miss  Phyllis  Morgan  selected  these 
talks  from  more  than  two  hundred  submitted  for  a  recent  Baptist 
Times  competition.  Many  of  them  show  great  ingenuity  and  no 
doubt  have  been  (and  will  be)  most  effective  addresses.  Not  more 
than  three  or  four  deal  with  Biblical  incidents  or  texts;  very 
few  find  their  inspiration  in  Christian  history.  One  cannot  but 
ask,  if  these  talks  may  be  accepted  as  a  cross-se«ction  of  those 
now  being  given  in  our  churches,  whether  the  right  use  is  being 
made  of  the  few  minutes  specially  directed  to  the  children. 


The  Flexibility  of  God’s  Unchanging 
Purpose. 

IT  has  always  been  the  firm  teaching  of  Christian  theology  that 
God  is  immutable,  eternally  the  same.  No  view  of  God  which 
denied  that  God  is  unchangeable  in  His  essential  nature  and  His 
eternal  purpose  could  hope  to  satisfy  either  the  heart  or  the 
intellect  of  Christian  people.  We  feel  after  Him  as  One  whose 
unvarying  nature  and  unchanging  purpose  give  unity  and  stability 
to  the  universe,  and  afford  confidence  and  strength  to  our  human 
lives.  "  I,  the  Lord,  change  not  ”  (Mai.  iii.  6)  expresses  the 
conviction,  not  only  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  but  of  the  deepest 
religious  thinkers  of  all  ages.  God  is  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  “  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  ”  (Heb.  xiii.  8). 
God  is  “  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  can  be  no  variation 
neither  shadow  that  is  cast  by  turning  ”  (Jas.  i.  17). 

Christian  theology  has  rightly  emphasised  this  doctrine  of 
immutability  in  reference  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God.  If, 
however,  the  doctrine  is  pressed  too  far,  so  as  to  imply  a  rigid 
inflexibility  in  the  purpose  of  God  as  it  operates  in  the  historical 
process,  it  raises  difficulties  for  Christian  faith  and  practice.  If 
"  the  unchanging  purpose  of  God  ”  be  interpreted,  as  it  has  been 
interpreted,  as  meaning  that  God,  in  working  out  His  purpose  in 
history,  cannot  admit  into  His  plans  and  methods  any  change  or 
variation  at  all,  then  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  find  room  (a) 
for  the  fact  of  human  free-will,  (b)  for  the  practice  of  petitionary 
prayer. 

(o)  If,  as  experience  testifies,  man  is  really  free  to  choose 
between  alternative  actions,  then  the  future  actions  of  man  are 
not  fixed  and  predetermined,  and  therefore  cannot  be  known  even 
to  God.  God,  therefore,  as  human  actions  proceed,  will 
experience  change  both  by  becoming  cognisant  of  new  situations 
as  they  arise  and,  in  some  cases,  by  adopting  fresh  means  towards 
the  effecting  of  His  eternal  purpose.  His  ultimate  purpose 
remains  constant,  but  the  subordinate  plans  which  subserve  the 
ultimate  end  have  continually  to  be  re-adjusted  and  adapted  to- 
meet  the  contingencies  which  arise  in  consequence  of  man’s 
exercise  of  that  freedom  of  will  with  which  God  has  endowed  him. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  man’s  free-will  is  not 
incompatible  wtih  God’s  foreknowledge  of  all  future  human 
actions ;  that  God,  knowing  the  character  of  a  man  perfectly,  will 
know  also  which  of  various  alternative  actions  he  will  choose, 
although  the  man  isifree  to  choose  in  the  sense  that  his  choice  is 
not  determined  ‘  from  outside  ’,  but  by  his  own  character.  Such 
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an  argument,  however,  points,  not  to  free-will,  but  to  self¬ 
determinism.  If  our  future  actions  are  wholly  determined  by 
our  present  characters,  there  is  no  free-will  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  claim  to  experience  it. 

By  saying  that  a  man  is  free  to  choose  we  mean  that  nothing 
either  in  his  own  character  or  in  his  environment  completely 
pre-determines  his  action.  Both  character  and  environment  are, 
of  course,  contributory  factors;  but,  if  his  action  is  really  free, 
they  do  not  necessitate  it.  He  is,  in  respect  of  his  actual  choice, 
an  “  uncaused  cause  ”  or  “  unmoved  mover  ”.  It  is  a  fact  of 
experience  that  a  person  can,  in  doing  a  particular  act,  either  rise 
above  or  fall  below  the  level  of  his  previous  character. 
Empirically  we  “  feel  ”  ourselves  to  be  free  in  this  sense. 

If  then,  the  future  actions  of  man  are  not  predetermined,  they 
cannot  be  known  at  present  even  to  God.  If  they  were  known 
to  God,  they  would  be  already  determined,  fixed  and  inescapable, 
and  free-will  would  be  impossible.  But  free-will  is  an  assured 
fact  of  our  moral  experience.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
future  activities  of  mankind  cannot  be  known  in  every  detail  by 
God;  unforeseen  contingencies  will  continually  arise,  and,  in 
order  to  deal  with  them,  God  repeatedly  chooses  to  make  re¬ 
adjustments  in  his  plans. 

For  instance,  if  God  intended  to  achieve  His  purpose  in 
history  by  making  the  Jewish  nation  the  nucleus  of  His  kingdom 
on  earth,  then  the  Jewish  rejection  of  the  Gospel  must  have 
caused  Him  to  alter,  not  His  ultimate  purpose,  but  the  means 
whereby  that  purpose  should  be  achieved.  Such  instances  could 
be  multiplied  a  thousandfold,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
innumerable  temporary  frustrations  of  God’s  will  which  arise 
from  the  exercise  of  free-will  by  individual  men  and  women. 
This  need  of  flexibility  within  His  general  and  eternal  purpose 
is  part  of  God’s  self-limitation  occasioned  by  His  gift  of  free-will 
to  man. 

(6)  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  rigfid  immutability  in  the 
purpose  of  God,  as  operating  in  history,  with  another  fact  of 
religious  experience — the  conviction  of  the  efficacy  of  petitionary 
prayer.  Prayer  is  of  the  very  essence  of  religion,  and  the  most 
characteristic  part  of  prayer,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  is 
petition.  Adoration,  praise,  thanksgiving,  confession,  are  all 
important  parts  of  prayer  regarded  as  worship  and  communion 
with  God,  but  prayer  in  its  most  characteristic  form  is  petition — 
the  actual  asking  for  something. 

If  God’s  purpose  is  already  irrevocably  and  unchangeably 
determined  with  regard  to  every  detail  of  the  future,  it  is  difficult 
to  ^find  room  for  the  petitionary  prayer  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  This  difficulty  has  led  many  thinkers  to  conclude 
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that  the  only  justifiable  petition  is  “  Thy  will  be  done  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  we  instinctively  make  many  other  petitions,  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  Christ  for  doing  so.  He  taught  us  to  ask 
our  Heavenly  Father  for  good  things.  It  is  true  that,  by  His 
own  example.  He  taught  us  to  add  “  if  it  be  Thy  will  ”.  We 
ought  not  to  pray  for  anything  which  we  know  to  be  contrary  to 
God’s  will.  But  among  the  things  which  are  not  contrary  to  His 
will  there  are  many  which  God  will  give  to  us  if  we  ask  for  them, 
but  which  perhaps  He  will  withhold  from  us  if  we  fail  to  ask 
for  them.  Whether  He  will  or  will  not  give  them  to  us  is  not 
already  determined  by  a  rigid  and  inflexible  purpose  of  God,  but 
depends  in  part  upon  us. 

A  minister  often  visits  a  home  where  a  loved  one  lies 
seriously  ill,  and  is  asked  to  offer  prayer.  He  instinctively  prays 
that,  if  it  be  God’s  will,  the  loved  one  may  be  restored  to  health. 
God  may  already  have  decided  that  for  the  accomplishment  of 
His  purpose  the  life  of  the  sick  one  must  be  taken.  But,  as  the 
minister  prays,  he  trusts  that,  if  this  be  not  so,  his  prayer  (and 
the  prayers  of  those  who  are  with  him)  may  be  effectual  in 
securing  a  boon,  which,  if  the  prayer  had  not  been  offered,  might 
have  been  withheld.  The  testimony  of  religious  experience  to  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  and'  the  conviction  that  praying  may  make  a 
difference  to  the  direction  of  God’s  activity  are  so  strong  that  we 
cannot  cease  to  believe  in  them  in  deference  to  an  abstract  view 
of  God  based  on  a  priori  reasoning. 

Accepting,  then,  as  most  religious  people  do  in  experience, 
the  efficacy  of  petitionary  prayer,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that 
God  is  free  to  choose,  here  and  now,  whether  He  will  or  will  not 
grant  certain  requests.  This  implies  that,  although  God’s  ultimate 
pui^ose  may  be  fixed  and  unchanging,  the  means  whereby  that 
purpose  is  to  be  achieved  are  not  in  every  detail  pre-determined. 
God  may,  in  fact,  if  He  sees  fit,  change  or  modify  His  immediate 
plan  in  response  to  a  request  which  pleases  Him.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  what  is  involved  in  this  controversy 
concerning  the  purpose  of  God  is  not  merely  the  freedom  of 
man,  but  the  freedom  of  God  Himself.  If  God  is  a  living  Person, 
in:  a  social  and  reciprocal  fellowship  with  free  men,  Qien  His 
activity  cannot  be  thought  of  as  rigidly  and  irrevocably  pre¬ 
determined.  The  amazing  wonder  of  prayer  is  that  it  can  indeed, 
if  God  so  choose,  move  the  Hand  that  rules  the  Universe. 

The  difficulties  which  theologians  have  brought  upon  them¬ 
selves  by  their  insistence  on  the  rigid  and  absolute  inflexibility 
of  God’s  purpose  in  history  may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  from 
Aquinas':  “Is  it  proper  to  pray?’’  he  asks,  and  in  answering 
the  question  he  says :  “  We  must  so  lay  down  the  utility  of  prayer 
'  Sununa,  Pt.  II. — ii  Qu.  Ixxxiii.  Art.  2. 
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as  neither  to  attribute  any  fatality  to  the  course  of  human  history,, 
subject  as  it  is  to  Providence,  nor  again  reckon  the  divine 
arrangement  to  be  alterable.”  “  Divine  Providence  not  only 
arranges  what  effects  are  to  take  place,  but  also  from  what  causes 
and  in  what  order  they  are  to  arise.  Now  among  other  causes 
human  acts  count  as  causes  of  certain  effects.  Hence  men  need 
to  do  sundry  things,  not  that  by  their  acts  they  may  alter  the 
divine  plan,  but  that  by  their  acts  they  may  fulfil  certain  effects 
according  to  the  order  arranged  by  God.  And  so  it  is  with 
prayer  :  for  we  do  not  pray  to  alter  the  divine  plan,  but  to  obtain 
what  God  Almighty  has  arranged  to  be  fulfilled  by  prayers,  ‘  to 
the  end  that  men  by  asking  may  deserve  to  obtain  what  God 
Almighty  before  all  ages  has  arranged  to  give  them  ’,  as 
Gregory  says.” 

Such  a  theory  reduces  men  to  the  -level  of  puppets  moved  by 
a  God  who  pulls  the  strings.  Every  act  of  man,  on  such  a  view,  is 
predetermined  by  God,  even  the  prayer  which  appears  to  be 
efficacious.  Indeed,  according  to  Aquinas,  every  event  in  history, 
including  the  granting  of  a  particular  prayer,  and  the  prayer 
itself  takes  place  according  to  a  fixed  and  unalterable  divine 
pre-arrangement. 

This  is  not  what  we  mean  by  prayer.  Prayer  is  a  free  act 
of  the  spirit  of  man.  If  we  really  believed,  as  Aquinas  tells  us, 
that  both  our  prayers  and  their  answers  had  already  been  pre¬ 
determined  by  God  ”  before  all  ages  ”,  our  prayers  would  no 
longer  seem  real  and  we  should  feel  reduced  to  the  level  of 
machines.  Such  a  price  is  too  high  to  pay  simply  to  safeguard 
a  doctrine  of  traditional  theology. 

There  must  be  room  for  what  the  Old  Testament  so 
frequently  calls  the  repentance  ”  of  God,  a  change  or 
modification  in  the  working  out  of  His  eternal  purpose.  We 
cannot  dismiss  the  Biblical  references  to  the  “  repentance  ”  of 
God  as  mere  instances  of  anthropomorphism.  Prophets  like 
Amos  and  Jeremiah,  who  are  deeply  convinced  of  the  immutable 
purpose  of  God,  also  speak  of  His  “  repentance  ”  ’  The  two 
truths  are  held  side  by  side  in  the  Old  Testament.  They  even 
appear  in  the  same  chapter :  in  1  Sam.  xv.  29  we  read  :  “  He  is 
not  a  man  that  He  should  repent  ”,  yet  in  verse  2  we  read  "  It 
repenteth  Me  that  I  have  set  up  Saul  to  be  Kin^  ”,  and  in  verse 
35  "  the  Lord  repented  that  He  had  made  Saul  Kmg  over  Israel.” 
Both  the  immutability  of  God’s  purpose  and  its  flexibility  in  its 
detailed  working  out  in  history  are  safeguarded  in  the  Bible. 
The  Biblical  conception  of  God  is  far  better  balanced  than  that 
of  traditional  theology. 

■In  modem  times  the  most  violent  attack  on  the  rigidity  of  the 

‘  3  Amos  vii.  3,  6.  Jeremiah  xviii.  8,  10;  xxvi.  3,  13,  19;  xlii.  10. 
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traditional  conception  of  God  has  come  from  William  James,  who 
errs  by  going  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  teaching  a  view  of  God 
,  in  which  He  is  made  to  appear  less  than  divine.  There  is, 
however  much  force  in  his  protest  against  the  wide  divergence 
between  traditional  theology  and  the  facts  of  religious  experience. 

“  There  is  a  sense  in  which  philosophic  theism  makes  us  outsiders 
and  keeps  us  foreigners  in  relation  to  God,  in  which,  at  any  rate, 
His  connexion  with  us  appears  as  unilateral  and  not  reciprocal. 
His  action  can  affect  us,  but  He  can  never  be  affected  by  our  re¬ 
action.  Our  relation,  in  short,  is  not  a  strictly  social  relation. 
Of  course  in  common  man’s  religion  the  relation  is  believed  to 
be  social,  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  differences  between 
religion  and  theology.”  (P/uro/if/ic  Universe,  p.  26). 

We  cannot  follow  William  James,  however,  in  his  conception 
of  a  finite  and  “  growing  ”  God.  A  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  God  is  that  He  is  in  His  essential  nature 
infinite  and  eternally  perfect.  But  when  we  think  out  thoroughly 
God’s  relationship  to  other  free  moral  agents,  like  ourselves, 
we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  Infinite  God  has  in 
amazing  condescension  voluntarily  limited  Himself  by  His 
immanence  within  the  historical  process  of  time  and  space,  by 
giving  to  His  creature  man  the  boon  of  free-will,  and  by  His 
willingness  to  hear  and  respond  to  our  petitions.  One  aspect  of 
this  self-limitation  must  be  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility  in  the 
working  out  of  His  purpose  for  which  traditional  theology  seems 
to  have  left  no  room. 


A.  W.  Argyle. 
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John  Leusden’s  New  Testament. 

An  interesting  Graeco-Latin  New  Testament  has  recently  come 
into  my  possession.  It  is  a  second  edition,  published  in  1741, 
but  there  is  a  preface  by  its  editor,  John  Leusden,  written  in 
1698.  The  preface  makes  some  illuminating  observations  with 
regard  to  certain  “  notulae  ”  incorporated  in  the  Greek  text,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  Latin  version  which  is  adopted,  i.e.  the 
version  of  Arias  Montanus  (1571). 

The  title-page  reads  :  ‘H  KAINH  AIA0HKH. 

NOVUM  TEST  AMENTUM,  cum  Versione  Latina  ARIAE 
MONTANI,  in  quo  turn  selecti  versiculi  1900,  quibus  omnes 
Novi  Testamenti  voces  continentur,  asteriscis  notantur;  turn 
omnes  &  singulae  voces,  semel  vel  saepius  occurrentes,  peculiar! 
nota  distinguuntur,  AUCTORE  JOHANNE  LEUSDEN, 
PROFESSORE.  Editio  nova  accuratissime  recognita. 
AMSTELAEDAMI,  apud  J.  WETSTENIUM  &  G  SMITH, 
MDCCXLI.” 

The  first  part  of  the  preface  contains  in  the  main  an  expli¬ 
cation  of  the  ”  notulae  ”  used  with  the  Greek  text,  but  there  is 
a  preliminary  paragraph  stating  that  this  edition  has  been 
printed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  without  any  distressing 
abbreviations.  “  Do  tibi  hie  Novum  Testamentum  Graecum 
nitidissime  &  correctissime  impressum,  sine  ullis  litterarum 
compendiis,  quae  vulgo  abbreviaturae  dicuntur.  Hae  saepius 
Tyronibus,  &  quandoque  etiam  doctioribus,  molestias  facessere 
&  remoram  injicere  solent.” 

As  to  the  “  notulae  ”,  they  are  used  as  follows : 

(1)  1900  verses  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  for  they 

contain  all  the  vocabulary  of  the  New  Testament  (which  Leusden 
estimates  as  4,956  words.) 

We  may  compare  two  recent  estimates :  ”  A  careful 
calculation  shows  that  the  total  number  of  words  in  the  New 
Testament,  excluding  all  proper  names  and  their  derivatives,  is 
4,829”.  (H.  A.  A.  Kennedy  Sources  of  New  Testament  Greek 

p.  61,  62). 

“  The  total  vocabulary  of  the  generally  accepted  text  of  the 
New  Testament  contains  4,%9  common  terms  ”.  (G.  Abbott- 
Smith  in  a  note  facing  p.  1  of  his  Manual  Greek  Lexicon  of  the 

New  Testament).  (2)  The  1,686  words  which  occur  once  only 
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or  are  “  hapax-legomena  ”  are  marked  with  a  dagger  f. 
(3)  The  3,270  words  which  occur  twice  or  more  frequently  are 
denoted  thus:):.  (4)  At  the  end  of  each  chapter,  there  is  a 
dual  enumeration,  first  of  the  number  of  “  voces  ”  it  contains, 
and  secondly  of  the  number  of  words  which  occur  here  only  in 
the  New  Testament. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  the  explication  summarized  above  in 
Leusden’s  own  words  :  “  Versibus  mille  &  nongentis  (1,900)  cum 
omnes  versiculi  Novi  Testamenti  sint  septies  mille,  nongenti  & 
quinquaginta  novem  (7959),  praefixi  Asteriscum  :  quia  omnes  & 
singulae  voces  totius  Novi  Testamenti,  quae  sunt  quater  mille, 
nongentae  &  quinquaginta  sex  (4,956)  in  annotatis  versiculis 
continentur.  Omnibus  &  singulis  illis  vocibus  Novi  Testamenti, 
sive  semel  sive  saepius  occurrentibus,  distinctam  notulam 
praeposui.  Vocibus  imica  vice,  vel  unico  tantum  loco  extantibus, 
quales  in  Novo  Testamento  occurrunt  mille,  sexcentae  & 
octuaginta  sex  (1,686)  praefixi  talem  notulam  (f.)  Sed  voces 
bis  vel  saepius  in  Novo  Testamento  occurrentes,  quales  sunt  ter 
mille,  ducentac  &  scptuaginta  (3,270)  tali  notula  $  ab  aliis  distinxi. 

Praeterea  in  fine  singulorum  Capitum  expressi  duplices 
notulas  numericas,  quarum  priores  exprimunt  in  genere  numerum 
vocum  illo  Capite  annotatarum,  &  semel  vel  saepius  ibidem 
occurrentium ;  posteriores  vero,  quibus  semper  haec  notula  f 
praeponitur,  denotant  voces  semel  tantum  extantes.  Exempli 
gratia :  In  fine  Capitis  decimi-quinti  Matthaei  extant  hae  notae 
numericae,  16.  f  2.  cum  in  illo  Capite  annotaae  sint  voces 
sexdecim,  &  inter  has  duae,  semel  tantum  in  Novo  Testamento 
atque  hoc  ipso  loco,  occurrentes. 

Mediante  hoc  Testamento  Graeco  quivis  brevi  tempore 
poterit  percurrere  omnes  voces  Novi  Testamenti  Graeci.” 

In  two  subsequent  paragraphs  the  editor  refers  any  readers 
who  wish  to  have  information  of  a  grammatical  or  exegetical 
nature  to  some  works  of  his  own.  In  his  Compendium  Graecum 
they  will  find  “  harum  omnium  (4,956)  vocum — analysin  & 
resolutionem”,  and  in  his  Compendiolum  they  will  learn  “  themata 
&  significationem  omnium  &  singularum  vocum  ut  &  loca  S. 
Scripturae,  in  quibus  quaelibet  vox  extat  ”.  Of  the  latter  work 
he  says  “  quod  jam  simul  cum  Novo  Testamento  Graeco,  cum 
Graeco-Latino  &  cum  Graeco-Belgico,  iisdem  typis  Wetstenianis, 
&  eadem  forma  in  lucem  emittitur.” 

The  remainder  of  the  preface  is  concerned  almost  entirely 
with  Arias  Montanus  and  his  Latin  version :  “  Latinam  addo  hie 
Versionem  Ariae  Montani,  quae  fere  omnibus  Christianis,  cujus- 
cunque  professionis,  placet :  nam  est  adstricta  verbis,  & 
verbotenus  fere  cum  Textu  Graeco  convenit.  Benedictus  Arias 
Montanus,  Hispalensis,  missus  a  Philippo  II.  Hispaniarum  Rege, 
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ut  Antverpiae  editioni  Bibliorum  Reporum  praeesset, 
Versionem  Vulgatam  emendavit,  ejectis  ex  eadem  ad  marginem 
multis  vocibus,  &  substitutis  aliis,  quas  judicabat  melius  cum 
Textu  Graeco  convenire.  Haec  igitur  Versio  Latina  Ariae 
Montani  non  est  plane  nova,  sed  antiqua  Vulgata,  ab  ipso 
sic  interpolata  ut  verbis  Graecis  Latina  responderent.  Sic  enim 
in  titulo  libri  Novum  T^tamentum  Graece,  cunt  Vulgata  Inter- 
pretatione  JLatina,  Graeci  Contextus  lineis  inserta;  quae  quidem 
inter pretatio,  cum  a  Graecarum  dictionum  proprietate  dtscedit, 
sensum,  videlicet,  magis  quam  verba  exprimens,  in  margine  libri 
est  collocata :  atque  ctlia  BENEDJCTI  ARIAE  MONTANI 
His  pale  Hsis  opera  e  verbo  reddita,  ac  diverso  characterum  genere 
distincta,  in  ejus  est  substituta  locum.  Haec  Versio  Ariae  anno 
1571.  approbata  fuit  a  Facultate  Theologica  in  Academia 
Lovaniensi ;  prout  videre  est  in  fine  Novi  Testamenti  inter- 
linearis.” 

A  brief  passage  of  dialogue  follows : 

“  Dices  :  Multa  in  Versione  Ariae  occurrunt,  quae  Latinis 
auribus  sunt  ingrata.” 

[This  anticipated  objection  reminds  us  of  Augustine’s  early 
attitude  towards  the  Latin  Scriptures,  "  (scriptura)  visa  est  mihi 
indigna,  quam  Tullianae  dignitati  conpararem  ”  (Confessions  iii. 
5),  or  of  the  criticism  which  Peter  of  Blois  sought  to  counter,  that 
the  speech  of  the  Gospels  was  “  durum,  insipidum,  infantilem  ’’ 
(for  this  latter  judgment  see  Helen  Waddell  Tlie  Wandering 
Scholars  p.  XVI.)] 

"  Resp.  Arias  id  agens  ut  Textum  Graecum  verbotenus 
redderet,  &  singulis  vocibus  Graecis  voces  Latinas  superponeret, 
non  potuit  non  saepissime  Graecismos  exprimere,  Latinis  auribus 
ingratos,  Latinate  neglecta.  Arias  igitur,  hos  considerans 
Graecismos,  expressis  verbis  monet  ne  aliquis  Versionem  ita  inter- 
polatam  separatim  sine  Contextu  Graeco  in  lucem  edat.  Sic 
enim  ille,  in  fine  praefationis :  Ea  vero  mente  non  sumus,  uf 
nostra  haec  Latina  Interpretatio  separata  a  Graeco  contextu,  in 
cujus  gratiam  a  nobis  elaborata  est,  ab  aliquo  unquam  excudatur. 

Nos  ergo  Versionem  ejus  Interlinearem,  facientes 
collateralem,  quali  modo  ea  nunquam  est  edita,  non  peccamus 
contra  ejus  intentionem.  Sicut  ante  hos  LXX  annos  fecit 
Jo.  Keerbergius,  qui  illam  tribus  aliis,  Vulgatae  scil.  Syriacae  ac 
Erasmianae,  junctam,  at  Graeco  textu  destitutam,  Antwerpiae 
expressit.” 

The  preface  closes  by  mentioning  the  support  of  another 
scholar  for  the  present  version  :  “  Ut  Doctorum  judicia  super  hoc 
N.  Test.  Graeco-Latino  Ariae  intellegerem,  placuit  Specimen 
aliquod  hujus  novae  E^itionis  publico  Examini  Academico 
subjicere,  quod  insignis  Juvenis  BERNARDUS  BROUWER, 
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Amstelodamensis  die  xx  Novemb,  an.  1695.  publice  defendit. 
Vale  Lector  Amice  &  laboribus  meis  fave. 

Dabam  Ultrajecti  ipsis  Kal.  Martiis  1698.” 

Two  maps  are  included  in  our  edition,  one  for  the  Gospels 
(“  Loca  Terrae  Sanctae  quorum  sit  mentio  in  Evangeliis  ”),  and 
one  for  the  book  of  Acts  (“  Tabula  Geographica  ad  Acta  Apost.") 

Mr.  H.  F.  D.  Sparks  in  his  study  of  the  Latin  Bible  in 
The  Bible  in  its  Ancient  and  English  Versions  (ed.  H.  Wheeler 
Robinson),  remarks  (of  the  years  1511-1546)  “In  the  later 
editions  of  this  period  the  prefatory  matter  has  completely 
disappeared”  (p.  119  footnote).  Hence  it  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  note  this  preface  of  a  considerably  later  day,  containing 
as  it  does  some  brief  extracts  from  an  edition  of  1571.  Arias 
Montanus’  work  may  not  have  enjoyed  as  universal  a  circulation 
and  favour  as  Leusden  suggests  (“  quae  fere  omnibus  Christianis, 
cujuscunque  professionis,  placet.”),  but  it  is  interesting  to  read 
something  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  a  Vulgate  editor  whose 
New  Testament  appeared  in  the  interval  between  the  Council 
of  Trent  and  the  issue  of  the  Clementine  edition  of  1592. 
Incidentally,  some  of  Arias  Montanus’  words  in  his  “  titulum  ” 
{“  sensum,  videlicet,  magis  quam  verba  exprimens  ”)  are  remini¬ 
scent  of  Jerome’s  statement  of  his  purpose  “  non  verbum  e  verbo 
sed  sensum  exprimere  de  sensu  ”  (quoted  by  Sparks,  op.  cit., 
p.  115),  but  perhaps  such  a  verbal  parallel  is  hardly  very  signi¬ 
ficant  in  this  connection,  when  the  two  writers  are  engaged  upon 
a  task  so  similar.  The  mention  of  Louvain  in  connection  with 
Arias  Montanus  brings  to  mind  the  edition  of  John  Hentenius, 
published  at  that  place  in  1547,  but  the  preface  does  not  suggest 
any  dependence  on  the  earlier  scholar’s  work. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  cite  some  readings  adopted  by  our 
edition  at  points  of  textual  complication  in  the  New  Testament 
where  there  are  significant  Latin  variants.  Mr.  Sparks  gives 
some  illuminating  examples  of  such,  and  I  turn  to  some  of  them 
in  this  edition : 

(1)  At  Mark  vii.  3  we  have  “si  non  pugillatim  laverint 
manus  ”.  This  differs  from  the  Vulgate  renderings  “  crebro  ” 
and  “  diligenter  ”  and  from  the  form  “  momento  ”  found  in  some 
of  the  Old  Latin  mss.  (e.g.  in  a).  It  approximates  most  closely  to 
the  reading  “  pugillo  ”  found  in  the  Old  Latin  mss.  c.  ff.  i,  q,  r. 
according  to  Swete  (Commentary  on  Mark). 

(2)  At  Acts  viii.  37  our  edition  has  the  longer  reading 
along  with  the  inferior  mss. 

(3)  At  Philippians  iii.  3  the  reading  is  “  Nos  enim  sumus 
circumcisio,  spiritu  Deo  servientes  ”  as  against  the  stronger 
attested  “  dei ". 
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(4)  At  Philemon  vi.  Montanus  reads  "  ut  communicatio  fidei 
tuae  efficax  fiat”.  This  seems  to  be  the  better’ reading,  but  the‘ 
majority  of  Latin  mss.  have  “  evidens  ”  (mis-reading  the  Greek 
as  ivK-fji). 

(5)  At  1  John  V.  7,  8,  our  version  has  the  later  and  less 
valuable  form  of  text  found  eventually  in  the  Sextine  and 
Clementine  editions,  with  some  very  slight  variations  :  ”  Quoniam 
tres  sunt  testantes  in  caelo.  Pater,  Verbum,  et  sanctus  Spiritus : 
et  hi  tres  unum  sunt.  Et  tres  sunt  testantes  in  terra,  Spiritus,  ct 
aqua  et  sanguis :  et  tres  in  unum  sunt  ”.  The  participial  form 
“  testantes  ”  which  here  replaces  “  qui  testimonium  dant  (or 
‘  dicunt  ’)  ”  and  which  I  cannot  find  in  any  other  Latin  authority, 
suggests  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Arias  Montanus  to  render  all 
Greek  participles  by  their  strict  counterparts  in  Latin,  where  in 
other  versions  the  finite  verb  is  used  (cf.  “  servientes  et 
gloriantes  ”  in  Philippians  iii.  3,  where  the  more  common 
rendering  is  “  servimus  et  gloriamur.”) 

With  regard  to  Leusden,  there  are  several  references  to  his 
work  as  a  grammarian  in  Winer’s  Grammar  of  New  Testament 
Greek  (Ninth  English  Edition  pp.  6,  15,  16,  18,  30),  but  his 
contribution  is  not  rated  very  highly.  His  New  Testament  may 
not  be  an  important  contribution  to  scholarship  and  criticism,  but 
it  is  a  work  of  great  labour,  with  an  interesting  preface. 

.  D.  R.  Griffiths. 


Some  Baptist  Churches  on  the  borders 
of  Bedfordshire  and  Huntingdonshire. 

The  writer,  spending  some  time  near  St,  Neots,  took  the 
opportunity  to  enquire  into  the  history  of  the  Church  at 
Hail  Weston,  whose  date  is  given  in  the  Baptist  Union  Handbook 
as  1636.  This  enquiry  has  led  him  to  seek  information  regarding 
certain  neighbouring  Churches,  who  have  kindly  allowed  him  to 
examine  their  records.  Information  has  also  been  obtained  from 
the  manuscript  work  in  five  volumes,  by  Joseph  Rix,  M.D.,  on 
the  Churches  of  St.  Neots  and  Hail  Weston,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Dr.  Williams’s  Library. 

It  is  probable  that  there  were  Nonconformist  meetings  at 
Hail  Weston  in  1636.  The  village  is  within  two  miles  of  St. 
Neots,  and  Nonconformists  in  the  town  would  naturally  find  it 
a  convenient  place  for  meeting.  But  the  Baptist  Church  there 
has  no  right  to  such  a  date. 

KEYSOE. 

John  Donne,  bom  at  Tudhoe,  County  Durham,  took  his  B.A. 
degree  at  Cambridge  in  1653,  and  became  Rector  of  Pertenhall, 
Bedfordshire,  in  the  same  year,  under  the  Great  Seal.  But  when 
Charles  II  returned  in  16^,  this  was  treated  as  null  and  void, 
and  he  went  to  live  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Keysoe.  A 
Church  had  been  formed  there  in  1652,  but  appears  at  first  to  have 
met  on  the  third  Sunday  of  each  month.  Unfortunately  its 
original  Church  Book  cannot  be  found  .  The  present  book  begins 
May  12,  1790,  with  extracts  from  the  original  book,  including 
Church  Covenant,  and  rules  for  admission  of  members.  It  says 
that  the  earliest  entry  in  the  original  book  gave  the  amount  of  a 
collection  on  December  21.  1657. 

John  Donne  had  been  coming  to  preach  to  these  people  in 
1658,  and  when  he  left  Pertenhall  he  became  the  first  Pastor  of 
their  Church.  The  date  of  his  appointment  is  unknown,  but  he 
presided  at  a  Church  Meeting  on  December  22,  1662,  when 
Brother  Rogers  was  admonished  for  preaching  without  the 
consent  of  the  Church.  An  entry  in  May  1664,  which  was  not 
in  Donne’s  writing,  authorised  Brother  Rogers  to  exercise  his 
gift  whenever  ana  wherever  he  be  called  thereto.  Donne  was 
probably  already  in  prison,  and  James  Rogers  duly  joined  his 
Pastor  there,  and  was  released  from  Bedford  Jail  at  the  same 
time  as  John  Bunyan  and  John  Donne.j,  i  : 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Donne’s  children,  bom  at  Pertenhall, 
were  christened  there.  The  Keysoe  Church  Covenant  gave 
members  liberty  concerning  baptism,  both  with  respect  to  subjects 
and  mode.  Calamy  says  that  Donne  was  a  Baptist  some  part  of 
his  life :  perhaps  he  learned  from  John  Bunyan  while  they  were 
confined  at  Bedford.  The  Church  at  Brook  End,  Keysoe,  has 
long  been  Baptist. 

A  return  of  prisoners  at  Bedford  in  March  1669,  shows  that 
John  Bunyan  was  there,  and  convicted  upon  the  statute  of  35th 
Elizabeth  for  conventicles ;  also  John  Donne  and  Thomas  Haynes, 
convicted  upon  the  late  statute  (that  is  1664)  for  conventicles, 
and  ordered  banishment.  However,  they  were  still  there  three 
years  later,  and  were  set  free  with  John  Bunyan.  We  all  know 
the  story  that  John  Bunyan  was  sometimes  allowed  out;  and  it 
seems  that  John  Donne  was  also  favoured.  At  any  rate,  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  present  tense  in  the  Archdeacon’s  Return  of 
Nonconformists,  1669 : 

Bolnhurst.  Independent.  About  80.  Of  mean  condition. 
John  Donne,  ejected  out  of  the  Rectory  at  Pertenhall.  He  usually 
preaches  at  his  home  in  Keysoe. 

Keysoe.  Independent.  About  100.  Meanest  quality. 
George  Fowler,  woodard;  Nathaniel  Ancock,  dairyman;  Oliver 
Mason,  labourer;  William  Craddock,  miller;  Peter  Yorke  of 
Deane,  woodard ;  Thomas  Brace  of  Bolnhurst,  husbandman,  who 
preach  at  the  house  of  George  Fowler. 

When  John  Donne  was  released,  John  Bunyan  obtained  for 
him  a  licence  to  preach  at  his  own  house  and  at  that  of  George 
Fowler ;  but  his  ministry  was  short.  His  health  had  been  ruined. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known ;  but  his  successor  had  come 
and  gone  by  1677. 

In  1726  they  were  meeting  in  a  building  that  had  been  a 
bam ;  but  in  1741  they  obtained  the  site  at  Brook  End,  Keysoe, 
and  built  the  present  Chapel. 

They  have  had  many  Pastors,  one  of  whom,  the  Rev.  Reynold 
Hogg,  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  Treasurer  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

The  membership  has  usually  been  50  to  70 ;  but  in  1879 
and  1880  they  had  a  remarkable  influx,  and  received  the  following 
new  members : 

1879  :  April,  13 ;  July,  10 ;  October,  6.  1880  :  February,  10 ; 
May,  10;  July,  11;  and  the  membership  rose  to  110.  To-day  it 
stands  at  40. 

The  Church  decided  in  1874  that  while  membership  be 
restricted  to  baptised  believers,  paedobaptists  may  be  admitted 
to  the  Lord’s  Table. 

On  January  19,  1812,  Joel  Miles  formed  another  Baptist 
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Church  at  Keysoe  Row,  about  a  mile  from  Bolnhurst  and  two 
miles  from  Brook  End,  and  provided  an  endowment.  This  Church 
was  united  to  that  at  Brook  End  in  1901 ;  but  the  old  thatched 
Chapel,  which  was  originally  a  bam,  is  still  used  for  one  service 
every  Sunday. 

HAIL  WESTON 

An  entry  in  the  Church  Book  of  Bunyan  Meeting,  Bedford, 
shows  that  there  was  a  congregation  at  Hail  Weston  in  1669,  and 
mentions  the  name  of  Ralph  Luke  of  Eynesbury.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Church  at  Keysoe.  In  1 1672  he  was  granted  a 
licence  to  preach,  and  in  July  of  that  year  he  desired  the  sense 
of  the  Church  at  Keysoe  about  going  out  to  speak  the  Word, 
and  they  promised  their  “  thoughts  ”  next  month,  but  the  Church 
Book  makes  no  further  reference  to  this. 

In  1675  he  was  “  presented  ”  by  the  constables  of  Eynesbury 
for  not  coming  to  church ;  and  in  1679  James  Measures  of  Hail 
Weston  was  presented  for  suffering  conventicles  in  his  house, 
contrary  to  the  statute. 

On  July  1,  1691,  a  Church  was  formed  at  Hail  Weston,  with 
Ralph  Luke  as  Pastor.  James  Measures  was  also  a  member,  and 
there  were  thirteen  others  who  had  been  members  at  Keysoe. 
They  appointed  Brother  Parrott  “  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  in 
this  Church  of  Christ  ”.  As  to  baptism,  there  is  an  entry  dated 
April  17,  1690  :  “  Brother  Hancock  called  forth  to  minister  water 
baptism  to  those  belonging  to  this  Church  that  shall  have  light 
thereon.”  Somebody  has  struck  out  the  words  “  called  forth  ”, 
and  written  above  them  the  word  “  allowed  ”.  The  Church 
Covenant  dated  1691,  said  that  if  any  members  wished  to  be 
baptised,  they  should  have  liberty,  and  the  Church  should  provide 
the  means. 

At  first  they  met  in  a  hired  bam,  but  in  1702  John  Brown, 
yeoman,  conveyed  to  them  for  the  nominal  consideration  of  five 
shillings  his  great  bam,  “  to  be  used  for  a  Tabernacle  meeting¬ 
house,  or  place  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  ,God.” 

In  1718  they  built  a  chapel  at  St.  Neots,  and  removed  there, 
and  that  building  is  known  as  the  Old  Meeting.  The  village 
tradition  says  that  it  was  the  Congregationalists  who  removed 
there,  and  that  the  Baptists  were  left  at  Hail  Weston ;  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  the  village  for  about  fifty  years. 
On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Rix  says  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
Congregational  Church  at  the  Old  Meeting,  St.  Neots,  was  once 
Baptist;  and  he  points  out  that  in  1855  they  were  still  using 
Dr.  Rippon’s  hymns. 

In  1744,  William  Joyce,  carpenter,  became  a  member  at 
Keysoe,  and  in  1746  was  transferred  to  Kimbolton.  In  1751  he 
was  living  at  Little  Staughton  and  began  to  preach  there,  for 
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which  the  Kimbolton  Church  admonished  him.  He  therefore 
joined  a  Strict  Communion  Church  at  Cambridge,  and  continued 
his  preaching.  The  Hail  Weston  Church  Book  begins  with  the 
words  “  June  the  14th,  1757,  the  people  at  Little  Staughton  were 
constituted  into  a  Church,  William  Joyce,  Pastor.”  Several  of 
them  were  transferred  from  Keysoe. 

In  1759  they  built  a  Chapel  at  Hail  Weston,  about  four  miles 
away ;  for  three  years  they  met  on  alternate  Sundays  at 
Little  Staughton  and  Hail  Weston ;  and  in  1762  removed  to  Hail 
Weston ;  and  the  chapel  was  enlarged  in  1780. 

In  1793  Joyce’s  mental  powers  failed,  and  the  Church 
unwisely  invited  two  men  to  preach,  and  then  failed  to  agree 
regarding  them;  and  their  differences  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  three  churches,  or  congregations,  at  St.  Neots  and  Eynesbury, 
They  have  since  had  fifteen  Pastors,  and  there  has  been 
none  for  about  twenty  years. 

There  are  some  interesting  entries  in  the  Church  Book 
regarding  Baptisms. 

”  October  7,  1827.  This  day  at  noon  according  to  the 
appointment  made  last  Church  Meeting,  our  friends  Mrs. 
Page  and  Mrs.  Law  were  baptised  by  immersion  in  the 
presence  of  the  Church  and  congregation,  which  appeared 
larger  than  on  any  similar  occasion.  During  the  preceding 
week  some  anxiety  had  been  felt  on  aiccount  of  the  very 
delicate  state  of  sister  Page’s  health,  lest  she  should  suffer 
inconvenience  from  the  ordinance  owing  to  her  consumptive 
habit.  But  with  gratitude  be  it  recorded,  neither  particular 
inconvenience  or  injury  was  sustained.  May  the  circum¬ 
stance  be  a  means  of  strengthening  the  faith  of  an  imperfect 
worm  for  the  future.  And  now  unto  Him  who  liveth  and 
reigneth  be  the  glory  and  dominion  for. ever  and  ever.  Amen.” 
It  may  be  added  that  Mrs.  Mary  Page  lived  to  old  age. 

"  August  2,  1829,  The  father  of  Eliza  Bozett  attended  and 
protested  against  his  daughter  being  baptised,  for  she  was 
only  nineteen.  Fearing  he  might  conduct  himself  improperly 
and  thus  expose  himself  to  punishment,  and  thereby  wound 
the  feelings  of  his  child,  the  administration  of  the  ordinance 
was  deferred  until  more  convenient  opportunity.  This 
opposition  gave  rise  to  the  enquiry  whether  the  meeting-house 
was  properly  registered;  and  as  no  person  belonging  to  the 
Church  could  answer  the  question  it  was  thought  best  to 
ascertain  the  fact.” 

Five  weeks  later  there  was  another  baptismal  service,  and 
the  girl  was  one  of  those  baptised. 

The  Chapel  was  not  registered  until  1904. 
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October  30,  1836.  Four  men  and  two  women  who  were 
about  to  join  a  Church  at  Huntingdon  were  baptised,  also  one 
man  and  two  women  who  were  joining  the  Church  at 
Hail  Weston. 

“  The  morning  was  cold,  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow 
some  inches  deep,  but  the  countenances  of  the  candidates  and 
other  friends  seemed  to  present  a  happy  contrast,  their  hearts 
being  filled  wih  joy  and  love.  O  that  others  may  be  stirred 
up  to  follow  their  example.” 

October  30  seems  early  for  some  inches  of  snow;  but 
Messrs.  Charles  Letts  &  Co.,  the  diary  publishers,  confirm  that 
that  date  was  a  Sunday, 

The  village  of  Elton,  in  the  North  of  Huntingdonshire,  is 
proud  of  its  claim  that  the  first  harvest  festival  in  England  was 
held  in  the  Church,  the  lovely  idea  of  Bishop  Piers  Claughton, 
who  succeeded  F.  W.  Faber  as  their  Rector  in  1845.  The  Hail 
Weston  Church  Book  has  an  entry  dated  September  30,  1821 : 

“  October  5  is  appointed  for  Harvest  Meeting  to  return  God 
thanks  for  His  mercies.” 

But  perhaps  that  Harvest  Meeting  was  not  quite  the  same 
as  the  Bishop’s  “  Festival.” 

LITTLE  STAUGHTON. 

There  were  people  at  Little  Staughton  in  1668  and  1669  who 
were  in  trouble  for  refusing  to  come  to  Church,  and  for  not 
baptising  their  children.  They  appear  to  have  been  members  at 
Keysoe,  and  we  have  seen  that  when  a  Baptist  Church  was 
formed  in  1757,  several  of  its  members  were  transferred  from 
Keysoe.  / 

When  that  Church  decided  to  meet  at  Hail  V/eston  and  to 
leave  Little  Staughton  entirely,  the  few  who  remained  continued 
to  meet  for  prayer  and  occasionally  were  indulged  with  a  sermon. 
Then  they  heard  that  John  Emery,  who  was  bom  at  Bolnhurst 
in  1739,  and  was  a  member  at  Carlton,  was  a  good  preacher,  and 
Carlton  allowed  him  to  come  to  them  once  a  month.  Eventually 
a  Church  was  formed  on  October  18,  1766,  with  eight  members, 
and  John  Emery  as  Pastor. 

At  first  they  met  in  the  house  of  William  Pearson,  then  in  a 
small  bam.  That  had  to  be  enlarged,  and  when,  it  overflowed 
with  hearers  a  chapel  was  built,  but  the  Church  Book  omits  to 
give  the  date.  In  1793  it  had  to  be  enlarged  to  take  450  people, 
the  membership  then  being  about  200.  John  Emery  had  a  farm 
at  Ravensden  Grange,  about  six  miles  away.  He  died  in  1799,  in 
his  sixtieth  year. 
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In  the  course  of  178  years  this  Church  has  had  only  six 
Pastors,  John  Emery,  October  18th,  1766,  died  September,  17^; 
John  Miller,  May  3rd,  1801,  resigfned  August  1806;  James  Knight, 
October  5th,  1806,  died  August,  1837 ;  Thomas  Robinson,  June 
28th,  1836,  died  May,  1889;  Charles  B,.  Warren,  March  3rd, 
1872,  resigned  September  1901 ;  Alfred  Barnabas  Hall,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1903,  resigned  1928.  The  dates  of  the  resignations  of  James 
Knight  and  Thomas  Robinson  are  not  shown  in  the  Church  Book, 
but  there  is  a  statement  that  the  latter  was  Pastor  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  correct. 

A.  B.  Hall,  who  resigned  in  1928,  still  lives  at  the  manse  and 
acts  as  Moderator,  and  preaches  sometimes  although  ninety  years 
old.  His  previous  pastorate  was  at  Carlton,  from  which  Church 
John  Emery  and  Thomas  Robinson  had  come. 

The  Church  Book  has  a  Calvinistic  confession.  The  Church 
has  always  welcomed  baptised  believers  to  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
but  none  others. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  Church  Book  may  be  interesting. 

On  February  2,  1790,  Brother  Thomas  Joyce  was  authorised 
to  exercise  his  gifts  in  the  meeting  before  the  Church  and  no¬ 
where  else.  On  January  12,  1791,  Thomas  Joice  (evidently  the 
same  man)  was  “  to  be  silenced  from  exercising  his  gift  whilst 
farther  orders  from  the  Church  ” !  But  Thomas  Joyce  did  not 
approve  of  this,  and  persuaded  the  Church  at  Keysoe  to  apply 
for  his  transfer,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  exercise  his 
gift.  The  minute  on  April  10,  1791  is  “  We  readily  comply.” 
There  is  a  corresponding  entry  in  the  Keysoe  Church  Book  saying 
that  their  new  member  was  to  have  opportunity  to  exercise  his 
gift  among  them. 

There  are  several  other  references  to  gifted  brethren.  One 
of  these  seems  to  be  ideal,  excepting  perhaps  in  grammar : 

"  The  Church  of  Christ  meeting  in  this  place  finding  that  our 
brother  John  Peacock  having  in  their  view  a  gift  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  he  was  therefore  requested  to  speak 
before  the  Church  on  February  2,  1803  which  he  did  both  on 
Church  meeting  day,  and  on  Lord’s  Day  mornings  occasion¬ 
ally  until  the  2/th  day  of  December  1803,  when  the  Church 
seemed  to  be  satisfied  and  did  hope  the  Lord  had  not  only 
called  him  to,  but  had  also  given  him  the  gifts  for  the  great 
work,  he  having  as  well  as  the  Church  repeated  application 
to  supply  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Rushden.  Therefore  on 
January  18,  a  day  of  prayer  was  fixed  upon  in  order  to  give 
to  him  this  liberty  to  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  whenever 
and  wheresoever  the  Lord  might  be  pleased  to  call  him  in 
providence  so  to  do.” 
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The  Church  Book  has  a  copy  of  a  long  letter,  undated, 
explaining  to  the  Church  at  Ringsted  why  Thomas  Lee  separated. 
They  also  wrote  on  June  1,  1785  tb  Hail  Weston,  reproving  them 
for  accepting  Thomas  Lee.  Hail  Weston  sent  a  letter  on  June  29, 
1785,  signed  by  William  Joyce,  two  Deacons  and  nine  Members, 
acknowledging  their  fault.  But  there  is  no  reference  to  this 
correspondence  in  the  Hail  Weston  Church  Book. 

In  the  days  of  its  prosperity.  Little  Staughton  was  generous. 
Between  May  1803  and  November  1814,  they  had  nine  collections 
for  other  Churches,  and  distributed  £77  6s.  4d. 

In  1944  a  Government  Department  requisitioned  a  number 
of  houses  at  Little  Staughton,  and  the  Chapel.  It  was  closed  at 
the  end  of  June,  and  has  since  been  taken  down.  Until  possesuon 
of  the  site  can  be  regained,  and  a  new  building  erected,  the  Church 
is  worshipping  in  the  Schoolroom. 

ST.  NEOTS. 

When,  in  1793,  William  Joyce  became  childish  and  had  to 
resign  the  pastorate  at  Hail  Weston,  that  Church  invited  two 
ministers  named  Mackerness  and  Rands  to  preach  with  a  view  to 
the  pastorate.  There  was  so  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  members  that  it  was  not  possible  to  call  either  of  them,  and 
in  1795  William  Alcock  became  their  Pastor. 

But  some  of  the  members  much  preferred  Thomas  Rands, 
and  formed  a  Church  in  Kidman’s  Yard,  St.  Neots,  of  which 
Rands  was  Pastor  for  25  years.  Henry  Kidman  was  a  butcher 
at  St.  Neots,  who  had  been  a  member  at  Hail  Weston :  and  the 
Church  met  on  his  premises. 

William  Alcock  lived  at  St.  Neots.  He  preached  at  Hail 
Weston  on  Sunday  mornings  and  afternoons,  and  in  the  evenings 
in  a  building  behind  the  “  Fox  and  Hounds  ”  at  St.  Neots,  to  a 
congregation  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  Thomas  Rands. 

Some  sharp  difference  arose  between  William  Alcock  and 
the  owner  of  the  Fox  and  Hounds,  so  Alcock  ceased  to  preach 
there,  but  another  man  provided  premises  for  him  to  preach  on 
Sunday  evenings  at  Eynesbury. 

Then  the  people  at  the  Fox  and  Hounds  invited  George 
Pruden,  a  member  of  the  Church  at  Little  Staughton,  and  he 
was  their  preacher  for  about  twelve  months. 

In  1799  John  Stevens,  a  young  man  who  had  been  Pastor  at 
Oundle  for  two  years,  came  to  St.  Neots  and  was  invited  to  preach 
at  the  Fox  and  Hounds.  On  October  1st,  1800,  a  Church  was 
formed  there  with  13  members  .  Stevens  resigned  in  1805,  and 
eventually  became  a  pillar  of  the  Strict  Baptists,  at  Meard's 
Court,  Wardour  Street,  London. 

In  1811  George  Murrell  became  Pastor,  served  the 
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Church  until  1868,  and  died  in  1871.  In  1817  the  Chapel  in  New 
Street  was  opened.  In  1821  the  building  was  lengthened,  and  a 
gallery  erected ;  and  in  1897  considerable  improvements  •  were 
made,  including  a  new  vestibule. 

John  S.  Wyard  became  Co-Pastor  in  February,  1865,  but 
resigned  in  April,  1866  because  the  Church  did  not  think  that  his 
Calvini^  was  strong  enough.  More  than  20  members,  however, 
liked  his  teaching  so  much  that  they  formed  a  separate  Church. 
This  met  at  first  at  the  Com  Exchange;  but  in  March,  1873  they 
opened  a  Chapel  at  East  Street.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  paid  them  a 
visit  six  months  later,  and  the  crowd,  inside  and  outside,  was  so 
great  that  the  meeting  had  to  be  transferred  to  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel. 

The  Church  at  Kidman's  Yard  closed  when  Thomas  Rands 
died.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Eynesbury  ever  became  a  Church. 
The  building  at  East  Street  now  belongs  to  the  Romanists.  And 
New  Street  is  the  only  Baptist  Church  at  St.  Neots. 

George  E.  Page. 


« 


.  A  Nineteenth  Century  Revival 
in  East  Anglia. 

IN  the  middle  years  of  the  19th  century  the  Strict  Baptist 
Churches  of  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  Association— the 
majority  of  which  were  small  village  causes — passed  through  a 
time  of  gracious  spiritual  awakening. 

The  beginning  of  this  revival  was  marked  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Not  once  only,  but  year  after  year  the 
Association  had  urged  the  churches  to  observe  quarterly  Prayer 
Meetings.  This  was  one  of  its  resolutions : 

“  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Churches 
the  continuance  of  the  quarterly  Prayer  Meetings  for  the 
fuller  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  several  Lord’s 
’  days,  which  in  past  years,  have  been  devoted  to  this  solemn 
and  much  needed  intercessory  service.” 

In  this  way  there  was  a  unity  in  the  fellowship  of  prayer  through 
the  counties.  On  four  Sundays  in  each  year  this  special  inter¬ 
cession  linked  the  Associated  Churches  together  at  the  Throne 
of  Grace,  the  only  place  where  nothing  could  break  the  bond. 

But  prayer  was  not  limited  to  four  Sundays  in  the  year. 
The  little  church  at  Wetherden,  with  its  36  members,  reported  in 
1857 : 

“  At  one  time  during  the  past  year  things  seemed  very  dull, 
but  some  of  our  dear  brethren  were  stirred  up  to  unite  in 
special  prayer,  and  the  next  ordinance  day  we  had  the 
happiness  of  baptizing  two,  and  receiving  them  into 
communion.” 

The  next  year  Wattisham  wrote  : 

“  For  several  years  past  we  think  we  have  not  discerned  and 
realised  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  unity,  love,  and  prayer,  as 
has  late  been  manifested.” 

That  same  Church  reported  in  1859  : 

“  The  importance  of  deep  searching  of  heart,  and  of  earnest, 
importunate  supplication  have  been  felt  by  many  of  us,  and 
a  considerable  time  during  the  former  part  of  the  year, 
meetings  for  prayer  and  fraternal  communion  were  almost 
daily  held  and  sustained. 

‘  And  this  was  how,  on  May  10th,  1859,  Charsfield  celebrated  the 
Jubilee  of  its  formation  :  , 

“  A  special  meeting  for  prayer  was  held  .  .  .  when  twenty 
'  of  the  brethren  prayed.  The  service  continued  about  two 
hours  and  a  half.  We  sang  short  between  every 
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prayer.  This  for  unction,  fervour,  and  heartfelt  joy,  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  we  ever  before  experienced;  every  heart  seemed 
to  vibrate  ‘  truly  God  is  in  this  place.’  ” 

Or  again,  Stoke  Ash  reported  in  1860 : 

"We  have  held  prayer  meetings  in  most,  if  not  all  of  the 
villages  in  the  winter,  and  they  are  still  continued  in  some 
of  them,  one  or  two  nights  in  the  week,  in  others  three  or 
four,  and  in  one  village  for  several  months  they  were  held 
every  evening  except  Saturday.  These  gatherings  have 
generally  been  good,  and  we  have  found  them  times  of 
refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.” 

A  second  outstanding  mark,  both  of  this  period  of  spiritual 
awakening  and  of  that  which  immediately  preced.'id  it,  was  the 
honesty  of  the  churches  in  regard  to  their  condition.  The  veil  was 
off  their  faces,  and  they  saw  their  spiritual  life  as  it  was.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  belittle  the  work  of  grace  that  was  apparent, 
nor  was  there  any  desire  to  gloss  over  the  ugly  side.  Indeed 
there  was  at  times  a  terrible  frankness.  What,  for  instance, 
could  be  more  outspoken  than  this  short  report  from  Bungay 
in  1854 : 

"We  regret  to  report  the  decrease  and  declension  of  this 
Church :  the  things  that  remain  are  ready  to  die.” 
Fortunately  this  Church  shared  in  the  rising  tide  of  religious 
fervour  and  came  again  to  prosperity.  That  was  an  extreme 
instance,  but  in  all  the  churches  there  was  searching  of  heart. 
In  1860  Beccles  wrote : 

"We  have  seldom  if  ever  enjoyed  a  year  of  so  much 
harmony,  peace  and  love.” 

But  Fressingfield  in  1862  reported : 

"  Satan  has  been  permitted  to  make  inroads :  differences, 
shyness,  and  want  of  brotherly  love  exist.  One  village  station 
is  thoroughly  broken  up.” 

This  same  frankness  appeared  in  the  letter  from  Great  Yarmouth, 
Salem  Chapel,  in  1864 : 

"  The  brethren  in  this  ancient  town  express  their  regret  that 
the  preached  word  has  not  during  the  year  been  productive 
of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  sinners.” 

In  that  year,  however,  nearly  all  the  churches  reported  great 
blessing,  and  the  letter  from  Wattisham  was  far  more 
characteristic  of  what  was  happening  throughout  the  counties. 
"  For  some  few  years  past,  a  revival  has  been  evident  among 
the  people  here,  and  the  present  is  characterized  by  hopeful 
signs  of  the  continuance  of  the  Divine  Favour.” 
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A  third  evidence  of  the  working  of  the  Spirit,  not  so  clearly 
marked  as  the  .others,  was  seen  in  a  wholesome  re-action  to  the 
unpleasant  experiences  of  Church  life.  Here  are  two  reports 
made  in  that  great  year  of  1864.  The  first,  sent  from  Hadleigh, 
read : 

"  Our  condition  may  be  compared  to  a  vessel  at  sea,  sailing 
for  a  short  time  with  a  fair  wind,  but  a  few.  clouds  gathering, 
which  at  first  did  not  appear  of  much  consequence,  gradually 
a  storm  came  on,  and  our  little  bark  appeared  in  great 
distress.  We,  however,  escaped  with  the  loss  of  some  of 
our  crew.” 

The  second  was  from  Pulham  St.  Mary,  which  had  been 

“  visited  by  many  painful  afflictions,  which  are  acknowledged 
by  the  brethren  to  have  proved  salutary  dispensations,  all 
working  for  their  good.” 

The  working  of  God’s  Spirit  was  recognized  in  the  midst  of  His 
people,  so  that  they  realised  that  “  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  spiritual  awakening  was  in  part 
the  result  of  the  formation  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in 
1792,  for  since  then  the  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Church 
for  the  unconverted  had  greatly  increased,  but  this  revival  was 
not  only  the  harvest  of  that  spiritual  sowing,  it  provided  seed- 
corn  for  yet  more  sowing  and  a  greater  harvest,  and  its  most 
important  result  was  a  renewed  interest  in  missionary  enterprise 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  a  resolution  of  the  Association  concerning  the  Baptist 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  the  several  churches  were,  in  1859, 
"urged  by  their  respective  representatives  to  renew  their 
efforts  to  augment  the  funds  of  the  society,  by  public 
collection,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  and  to  promote 
a  more  general  co-operation  for  the  furtherance  of  objects, 
the  accomplishment  of  which  is  believed  to  be  the  special 
mission  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  a  sacred  obligation 
devolving  upon  every  branch  thereof.” 

In  1862,  the  need  of  the  German  Mission  under  the 
superintendence  of  brother  Oncken,  of  Hamburg,  was  stressed. 
The  American  War  had  made  the  financial  position  difficult,  and 
the  Associated  Churches  were  urged  to  raise  enough  for  one 
missionary,  at  least,  and,  if  possible,  two, 

"  that  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  may  be  sent  into  the 
benighted  regions  of  Northern  Europe.” 

This  interest  in  the  German  Mission  continued  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  18^  Pastor  Oncken  spoke  at  the  Annual  Meetings, 
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and  the  Association  appointed  two  of  its  members  to  go  to 
Hamburg  and  see  the  work  for  themselves. 

1  The  work  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  also  claimed  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  prayer.  This  society,  founded  in  1831 
for  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  had,  in  these  years  of  quickened  interest, 
extended  its  work  to  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon, 
and  year  after  year  its  claims  were  put  before  the  Associated 
Churches.  This  was  their  resolution  of  1860  : 

“  It  being  the  imperative  duty  of  every  redeemed  vessel  of 
mercy  to  be  devoted  in  all  things  to  the  service  of  the  I^ord ; 
and  especially  to  use  every  means  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel,  the  churches  are  urgently  requested  to  give  their 
prayerful  and  liberal  support  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
;  .  .  .  .  that  the  designs  of  this  valuable  society  may  be 
efficiently  carried  out,  and  its  operations  extended  throughout 
the  several  counties.,  for  whose  spiritual  benefit  it  was 
formed.” 

The  most  outstanding  fact  of  this  evangelistic  spirit  was  the 
work  of  individual  churches.  Some  of  the  smallest  of  them  had 
regular  preaching  in  the  surrounding  villages  with  well-attended 
services  in  cottage-homes  and  open  air,  so  that  the  truth  of  God 
was  everywhere  spread  abroad.  Take,  for  example,  the  little 
Church  at  Hoxne.  This  Church  was  so  small  that  the  Association 
hesitated  to  receive  it  into  membership.  Its  first  application  in 
1845  was  turned  down  and  it  was  not  received  in  until  1859. 
Still  the  Association  felt  doubtful,  and  in  1862  told  them  bluntly 
that  it  would  be  better  for  so  small  a  company  to  join  some  other 
Church.  The  Hoxne  friends  thought  otherwise,  and  two  years 
later  reported  that  they  had  raised  £100  toward  the  erection  of 
a  new  chapel.  The  following  year  they  reported  its  completion 
and  debt  reduced  to  £160.  From  that  time,  under  the  gracious 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  they  prospered,  and  within  a  few  years 
their  reports  spoke  of  five  or  six  villages  in  which  they  held 
regular  preaching  services.  The  same  spirit  pervaded  nearly 
all  the  churches,  and  large  and  small  alike  were  enabled  to  bear 
a  wonderful  witness  to  the  saving  power  of  God. 

One  other  result  of  this  spiritual  awakening,  and  possibly  the 
most  impressive  was  the  amazing  attendances  at  the  Annual 
Association  Meetings.  The  attendances  rose  from  hundreds  to 
thousands.  The  large  tent,  pitched  in  some  field  or  park  near  the 
village  chapel  was  crowded  to  overflowing.  One  year  2,000  were 
present,  another  2,500,  and  another  3,000,  until  in  1870  at  Occold 
it  was  estimated  that  3,500  persons  were  ^within  and  without  the 
tent,  "  so  mightily  grew  the .  word  of  GoH  and  prevailed.” 

Maurice  F.  Hewett. 


The  Baptist  Connections  of 
George  Dyer. 

A  FURTHER  NOTE 

rlREE  years  ago  in  an  article  in  this  Journal  (Vol.  x.  No.  5, 
January,  1941)  I  drew  attention  to  certain  inaccuracies  in  the 
account  of  the  early  life  of  George  Dyer  given  by  E.  V.  Lucas  in 
his  Life  of  Charles  Lamb  and  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  in  the 
Dictiotutry  of  National  Biography.  They  suggest  that  after 
taking  his  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1778,  Dyer  was  usher  in  a 
school  at  Dedham;  that  after  a  short  time  there  he  entered  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Robinson,  of  Cambridge ;  that,  on  the 
latter’s  death  in  1790,  Dyer  joined  Ryland’s  school  in 
Northampton :  and  that  in  1792  he  went  to  London.  The  fact 
that  Ryland  moved  his  school  from  Northampton  to  Enfield,  in 
1785,  makes  this  scheme  impossible,  and  investigation  of  Dyer’s 
movements  soon  revealed  other  incidents  that  had  to  be  fitted 
into  the  story,  e.g.  a  period  of  preaching  in  Oxford,  to  which  one 
of  Robinson’s  biographers  bears  testimony,  and  Dyer’s  unsuccess¬ 
ful  suit  for  the  hand  of  Ryland’s  step-daughter,  to  which  E.  V. 
Lucas  himself  alludes. 

The  reconstruction  of  Dyer’s  movements  which  I  tentatively 
submitted  was  as  follows :  that,  after  being  in  Dedham  for  a 
twelvemonth  from  1777-8,  he  was  befriended  by  Robert  Robinson 
and  lived  in  or  near  Cambridge ;  that  in  1781  he  went  to  preach  to 
a  congregation  in  Oxford  with  no  very  happy  results;  that  in 
1782  or  1/83  he  went  to  Northampton,  leaving  there  three  or  four 
years  later  when  he  failed  in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Stott 
and  when  Ryland  moved  to  Enfield ;  that  Dyer  then  returned 
to  the  Cambridge  neighbourhood  until  his  settlement  in  Clifford’s 
Inn  in  1792. 

This  suggested  account  of  Dyer’s  movements  I  can  now 
definitely  confirm  in  certain  important  points.  The  Angus 
Library  of  Regent’s  Park  College  contains  a  number  of  autograph 
letters  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Turner.  He  was  the  much  respected 
minister  of  the  Abingdon  Baptist  Church  from  1748  till  his 
death  in  1798.  The  monument  in  the  chapel  at  Abingdon  finely 
describes,  him  as  “  The  Scholar,  The  Poet,  The  Christian  ’ . 
“  Good  Mr.  Turner  ”,  as  he  was  called  locally,  exercised  a  wide 
influence  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  he  who  presided  over 
the  reconstitution  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Oxford  in  1780.  Most 
of  Turner’s  letters  in  the  Angus  Libran^  are  addressed  to 
members  of  the  Munn  family,  of  Watford.  There  is  one,  however, 
which  begins,  "  My  Dear  Sir  ”,  with  no  indication  of  the 
identity  of  the  recipient.  The  relevant  passages  are  set  out 
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below,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  give  a  new,  vivid  and 
valuable  picture  of  Dyer  as  a  young  man,  and  confirm  the  view 
that  he  preached  in  Oxford,  that  he  was  introduced  there  by 
Robert  Robinson,  and  that  in  1782  he  went  on  from  there  to 
Northampton. 

"Abingdon,  June  14th.  ’82. 

My  dear  Sir,  • 

I  have  answered  your  queries.  Dyer  is  an  excellent 
man.  He  has  one  foible,  that  is,  he  is  apt  to  be  a  little 
eccentric  and  to  be  carried  away  by  sudden  starts  of  fancy 
sometimes  into  a  behaviour  not  so  manlv  as  I  could 
wish,  but  it  is  always  with  the  most  benevolent  intention, 
the  overflowing  of  the  heart.  He  would  not  hurt  a  worm. 
In  his  preaching  without  notes  he  is  sometimes  excellent, 
especially  when  he  is  not  overawed.  But  sometimes  he 
pauses  rather  too  long.  He  came  quite  raw  to  Oxford  in 
the  preaching  way,  not  having  had  time  to  form  his  mind, 
and  Robinson  is  too  much  of  an  original  to  be  a  pattern 
for  young  men  who  are  pleased  with  his  manner  and 
naturally  attempt  to  imitate  it;  which  there  is  not  one 
in  a  thousand  can  do.  For  the  temper  of  the  man  and  the 
good  stuff  in  him  you  will  not  easily  find  one  to  excell, 
and  time  and  encouragement  would  make  him  a  good 
preacher.  In  short,  he  is  a  man  I  have  a  very  high  esteem 
of,  and  would  do  anything  in  my  power  to  render  him 
happy.  He  is  a  very  good  classical  scholar.  But  he  is 
upon  going  to  Northampton  as  I  hinted  in  the  paper  of 
queries.  Though  the  matter  is  not  absolutely  fixed.  I 
expect  every  post  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ryland  to  determine 
it.  If  Mr.  Ryland  chooses  to  engage  him  he  has  the  prior 
claim.  There  he  will  have  time  to  study  divinity  more 
attentively  and  fully,  and  will  seldom  preach,  which  is  my 
reason  for  recommending  him  thither.  But  should  Ryland 
not  choose  to  engage  him,  then  query  whether  I  may  send 
him  to  Watford?  Let  me  know  this  as  soon  as  you  can.” 

All  that  need  be  added  is  that  Robert  Robinson  made  a 
preaching  tour  through  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire  in  1780 
(Select  Works,  Bunyan  Library,  p.  liv.).  It  was  no  doubt  after 
seeing  the  situation  in  Oxford  on  the  spot,  or  after  personal 
contact  with  Daniel  Turner  with  whom  he  had  been  in  corres¬ 
pondence  since  1774,  that  Robinson  sent  his  clever  young  friend, 
Dyer,  over  from  Cambridge.  It  will  be  seen  that  Turner’s 
shrewd  and  kindly  judgment  is  in  line  with  the  later  and  more 
famous  picture  of  Dyer  drawn  by  Charles  Lamb. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Reviews. 

Mennonites  in  Europe,  by  John  Horsch.  Pp.  416,  two  dollars. 
610,  Walnut  Avenue,  Scottaale,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Anabaptists  have  been  hardly  known  to  Englishmen,  except 
as  meteors  extinguished  in  1536,  an  idea  unfortunately  revived 
by  Richard  Heath  fifty  years  ago,  under  Baptist  auspices.  This 
episode  is  here  dismissed  in  eight  pages,  whereas  forty  full-page 
illustrations  from  Switzerland,  Strassburg,  Belfort,  Antwerp,  the 
Netherlands,  Danzig,  Elbing,  and  Russia  show  where  to  look  for 
a  people  with  a  history  of  four  centuries.  They  caught  attention 
at  Zurich  in  1525,  and  a  German  atlas  shows  that  within  thirty 
years  the  Swiss  Brethren  were  prominent  also  at  St.  Gall,  Berne, 
Basel,  with  outposts  at  Augsburg,  Strassburg,  down  the  Danube 
and  in  the  highlands  of  Moravia ;  while  from  Bonn  to  Rotterdam 
and  along  the  coast  by  Emden,  Hamburg,  Liibeck  even  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula,  a  second  group  was  strongly  organized. 
Students  of  the  Parker  Society  volumes  could  indeed  know  how 
English  exiles  regarded  them  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  otherwise 
they  were  little  but  a  name,  a  bad  name.  Only  within  this  century 
did  A.  H.  Newman  write  a  coherent  story  in  English,  then  a 
Dutch  Mennonite  contributed  three  pages  to  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics.  At  last  a  full-length  story  is  available  from 
a  German  who  went  to  America  in  1888  to  escape  military 
training,  which  has  been  anti-Christian  in  the  eyes  of  nearly  all 
Mennonites. 

They  took  their  rise  in  Switzerland,  and  nearly  won  Zwingli, 
who  however  adopted  the  principle  of  a  State-church,  and  there¬ 
fore  applied  to  them  the  old  method  of  prison  or  death.  Their 
first  great  contribution  was  that  in  1527  they  had  a  meeting 
at  a  village  just  across  the  Rhine,  and  put  out  a  Brotherly 
Agreement  of  Some  Children  of  God,  on  some  points  they  had 
been  considering.  It  advocated  Believers’  Baptism,  After-care 
and  discipline.  Strict  Communion,  Pacifism,  a  Ministry,  refusal 
of  Civil  Office,  and  of  all  Swearing.  Soon  afterwards  there  was 
a  curious  contact  with  English  Reformers,  for  Froschauer  of 
Zurich,  who  printed  the  first  Bible  in  English  for  Coverdale,  had 
been  invited  by  the  Lichtensteins  to  make  Nikolsburg  a  publishing 
centre,  and  here  he  worked  for  Balthasar  Hubmaier.  They  were 
continually  persecuted,  and  though  executions  ceased  in  1614, 
milder  methods  drove  them  to  search  for  toleration  in  the 
Palatinate,  where  our  King  James’  daughter  was  Electress,  and 
in  Bohemia  where  her  husband  was  a  winter-king.  This  volume 
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has  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  their  misfortunes,  their 
industry,  their  stedfastness,  their  refusal  to  adopt  the  views  of 
Socinus,  which  were  so  welcome  in  Poland. 

Leeuwarden,  the  capital  of  Friesland,  was  the  centre  of  a 
parallel  movement,  headed  by  two  brothers,  Obbe  Philips  a 
surgeon,  and  Dirck  a  Franciscan  friar ;  their  activity  began  in 
1533.  Dirck  soon  won  Menno  Simons,  and  these  two  worked  all 
along  the  north  coast  evangelising,  till  Dirck  settled  as  Bishop 
at  Schottland  near  Danzig.  Inland  there  was  less  success,  due 
largely  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  persuaded  by  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  to  carry  out  the  Edict  of  Speyer  and  persecute. 
Thus  at  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where  Luther  began  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  a  Mennonite  prisoner  was  transferred  from 
Eisenach  to  die  in  a  dungeon.  Another  leader  was  Leonard 
Bouriens,  an  educator,  ordained  bishop  in  1551  at  Emden  by 
Menno,  and  ranging  on  the  coast  and  the  islands.  He  kept  a 
record  of  baptisms,  which  seem  to  have  been  reserved  now  for 
the  bishops,  after  converts  had  been  taught  by  ordinary  members. 
In  31  years  of  itineration  through  142  places,  he  baptised  10,378 
converts  before  he  died  at  Hoorn.  Horsch  gives  no  list  of 
bishops,  but  if  all  were  like  the  sixteen  he  mentions,  it  is  no 
wonder  there  were  great  accessions.  Bishop  Brixius  of  Groningen 
led  other  Mennonite  scholars  in  translating  a  Dutch  Bible  printed 
at  Emden  in  1560,  reissued  thirty  times  that  century,  besides 
many  Testaments. 

Persecution  died  down,  ending  in  Holland  with  1574.  Before 
John  Fox  issued  his  Book  of  Martyrs,  the  Mennonites  had 
published  their  Offer  des  Heeren,  so-called  because  they  regarded 
the  martyrs  as  offering  their  bodies  willing  sacrifices.  It  was 
often  augmented  and  revised,  and  last  century  part  of  it  was 
translated  and  issued  by  our  Hanserd  Knollys  Society,  with 
many  of  the  hymns  in  which  they  delighted.  Bishop  Comelis  of 
Dortrecht  called  a  Mennonite  conference  there  in  1632,  when 
fifty-two  Flemish  and  Friesian  ministers  agreed  to  a  Confession 
he  drafted,  so  well  approved  that  it  was  translated  into  French 
and  German,  then  into  English  by  1712,  and  it  is  still  current 
in  America.  Three  years  later,  bishop  Schabalje  of  Alkmaar 
published  The  Wandering  Soul,  which  contained  an  epitome  of 
history  from  the  creation  till  A.D.  109;  this  is  far  the  most 
widely  circulated  of  all  their  books,  quite  53  editions  known  in 
Dutch,  German  and  English,  the  latest  being  in  1919  from  the 
House  which  sends  out  the  present  volume. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  for  most  nations  and  churches 
a  season  of  decline.  From  this  the  Mennonites  were  rescued  by 
the  Tsarina  Catherine  II,  who  badly  wanted  colonists,  and 
offered  each  family  a  quarter  of  a  square  mile  as  a  gift,  free 
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of  taxes  for  ten  years.  Over  two  hundred  families  accepted, 
and  settled  in  a  province  fitly  named  Ekaterinoslav,  not  far  from 
that  Kharkov  which  has  figured  lately  on  our  daily  maps.  It  was 
these  Mennonites  who  reclaimed  this  district,  and  made  the 
Ukraine  into  a  wide  granary.  Their  story  is  fascinating,  how 
they  repeatedly  claimed  their  right  of  home  rule,  kept  on  their 
use  of  German,  supported  a  mission  to  Java  and  Sumatra,  whose 
headquarters  was  at  Amsterdam.  When  civil  war  in  Russia 
broke  out  in  1918,  it  was  a  sore  test  for  pacifists,  and  with  the 
Bolshevik  rule  another  mass  migration  began.  In  the  Kiel  Canal, 
as  Baptists  went  to  our  congress  at  Stockholm,  we  passed  a 
shipload  of  Mennonites  on  their  way  to  the  land  of  the  free. 
They  had  already  shown  their  readiness  to  give  national  service, 
as  foresters  or  under  the  Red  Cross,  and  as  their  predecessors 
in  1861  had  faced  the  same  problems,  we  may  soon  find  in  a 
companion  volume  how  Mennonites  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Paraguay  are  entering  on  a  new  phase  of  their  career. 

Horsch  has  pointed  out  the  leading  doctrines  and  practices, 
discussing  them  at  length.  Whether  for  information,  for 
principles,  for  cheapness,  this  volume  is  worthy  of  all  attention 
and  study. 

W.  T.  Whitley. 


The  Baptist  View  of  the  Church  and  Ministry,  by  A.  Dakin, 

(Kingsgate  Press,  Is.  6d.) 

This  book  deals  with  problems  which  are  in  the  forefront  of 
Christian  thinking  to-day.  The  widespread  feeling  that  Christian 
organisations  are  on  the  whole  outmoded  and  irrelevant  compels 
Christians  to  give  thought  to  the  nature  and  function  of  the 
church.  Changes  are  occurring  within  many  Christian  organi¬ 
sations  and  the  shaping  of  these  changes  calls  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  principles  which  have  made  the  organisations; 
as  Dr.  Dakin  remarks  on  p.  6  “  ...  the  problem  of  Baptist 
statesmanship  at  the  moment  is  to  adapt  our  organisation  to  the 
new  conditions  in  such  a  way  that  by  the  adaptation  our  essential 
principles  will  be,  not  negated,  but  further  elucidated  and 
advanced.” 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  “  stimulate  thought  and 
discussion  ” ;  it  is  offered  ”  not  in  any  sense  as  an  authoritative 
word,  but  for  consideration  and  discussion.”  The  book  fulfills 
this  purpose  admirably.  It  is  a  provocative  as  well  as  an 
infonnative  book.  The  principles  set  forth  are  clearly  grasped 
and  clearly  expressed  in  concise  statements.  No  careful  reader 
can  fail  to  understand  Dr.  Dakin’s  positions;  such  clarity  makes 
an  excellent  beginning  for  thought  and  discussion. 
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Many  readers  will  appreciate  those  sections  of  the  book 
which  offer  descriptions  of  the  organisation  and  practices  of 
Baptist  churches.  These  sections  are  excellent.  A  careful  study 
of  Dr.  Dakin’s  descriptions  of  a  church  meeting,  pp.  21-24,  or  of 
Baptist  worship,  pp.  28-35,  will  impart  to  many  attached  to  our 
churches  a  richer  meaning  as  they  share  in  these  acts.  The 
statement  on  p.  28  concerning  the  evangelical  experience  under¬ 
lying  Baptist  worship — “  In  it  (our  worship)  there  is,  first,  the 
continued  effort  to  appreciate  ever  more  fully  what  God  has 
done  for  us  in  Christ,  and  then,  secondly,  to  appropriate  ever 
more  fully  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  it.” — could  itself  be 
expanded  into  a  book.  The  valuable  feature  of  these  sections 
of  the  book  is  that  they  are  interwoven  with  other  sections  setting 
out  the  Baptist  conceptions  of  church  and  ministry  so  that 
common  practices  in  worship  and  organisation  are  seen  to  be  the 
outward  expression  of  deep  rooted  convictions. 

It  is  in  his  elucidation  of  Baptist  principles  that  Dr.  Dakin  is 
most  provoking.  Here  controversy  is  inevitable !  Some  of  this 
controversy  will  be  aroused  by  the  brevity  of  the  book,  a  feature 
which  we  appreciate  in  busy  days  but  which  causes  omissions. 
The  most  serious  omission  is  that  of  an  adequate  exposition  of 
the  New  Testament  basis  of  Baptist  principles.  The  book 
contains  only  four  references  by  chapter  and  verse  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  addition  there  are  a  few  unspecified  quotations. 
Many  passages  assume  the  New  Testament  background  but  it 
would  be  helpful  to  have  a  careful  exposition  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  evidence  regarding  the  nature  and  function  of  the  Church 
and  ministry.  This  is  all  the  more  desirable  because  our  Baptist 
position  was  formulated  from  an  intense  study  of  the  Bible  and, 
as  Dr.  Dakin  himself  remarks :  “  The  Bible  indeed  is  the  one 
bit  of  furniture  indispensable  in  a  Baptist  chapel.”  p.  28.  The 
necessity  for  this  New  Testament  basis  reveals  itself  when  we 
consider  more  fully  Dr.  Dakin's  conception  of  (a)  the  church 
and  (b)  the  ministry. 

(a)  The  Church. 

The  discussion  on  the  church  begins  with  an  indication  of  the 
threefold  use  of  the  word  ”  church  ”  in  the  New  Testament  p.  7. 
Some  references  here  would  be  illuminating!  The  definition  of 
the  third  of  these  usages  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  exact. 
We  are  told  p.  7  that  “  a  church  is  a  company  of  Christians  with 
the  Lord  in  the  midst,”  and  this  seems  to  be  interpreted  as  the 
individual  congregation.  Throughout  the  book  when  the  word 
church  is  spelt  with  a  small  ”  c  ”  it  appears  to  denote  the  local 
congregation.  But  is  this  strictly  the  New  Testament  sense  of 
the  word?  Such  phrases  as  “the  Church  of  God  which  is  at 
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Corinth  ”  suggests  that  the  word  refers  to  all  the  congregations 
in  one  locality;  and  the  fact  that  Ephesians  was  apparently  a 
circular  letter  supports  this.  The  parallel  to-day  then  is  not 
so  much  with  the  individual  congregation  as  with  the  small 
district  association.  There  is  a  strong  emphasis  in  the  New 
Testament  upon  the  fellowship  of  the  churches.  The  well  known 
phrase  “  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ”  indicated  not  merely 
the  individual  believer’s  communion  with  God  but  also  the  new 
fellowship  created  by  the  energy  of  the  Spirit  among  the 
believers.  This  conception  was  seized  upon  by  our  Baptist  fore¬ 
fathers,  for  in  the  early  days  of  Baptists  the  association  played 
a  prominent  part  and  many  ministers  and  churches  were  eager 
to  develop  the  wider  fellowship.  It  is  to  be  doubted  then  whether 
so  strong  an  emphasis  upon  the  individual  congregation  can  be 
maintained  either  on  New  Testament  evidence  or  upon  Baptist 
tradition. 

Following  this  beginning  the  book  sets  out  the  principle  of 
the  gathered  church  in  a  brief  but  adequate  chapter.  Perhaps 
the  time-honoured  title  “  Independent  ”,  which  is  no  longer  well 
understood  and  often  much  misunderstood,  could  have  been  eluci¬ 
dated  instead  of  mentioned ;  especially  since  this  has  been  so  well 
done  by  Daniel  Jenkins  in  his  book  on  “  The  Nature  of  Catho¬ 
licity.”  All  this  suggests  that  Baptist  folk  will  have  to  do  some 
thinking  about  the  nature  of  the  church,  and  that  is  equally  true  of 
the  function  of  the  church.  On  this  theme  Dr.  Dakin’s  positions 
raise  many,  questions.  He  makes  the  striking — and  timely ! — 
contrast  between  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  i.e.,  as  the 
instrument  of  God’s  purpose,  which  is  the  popular  conception, 
and  as  the  bride  of  Christ  i.e.  as  the  fellowship  created  by  God 
for  His  glory  (pp.  11-12).  He  is  undoubtedly  right  in  saying  that 
the  latter  conception  “  would  bring  the  Church,  as  such,  more  into 
the  focus  of  our  thought  instead  of  leaving  it  on  the  periphery ; 
it  would  fasten  our  loyalty  under  God  more  closely  to  it;  and 
make  the  building  up  of  the  Church  itself  more  defimtel^  the 
grand  aim  of  our  Christian  strategy  ” ;  and  he  asks  the  pertinent 
question  “  .  .  .  does'  it  mean  that  we  have  unconsciously 
secularised  the  idea  of  the  Church?  ”  p.  11.  Here  it  must  be  noted 
that  he  is  speaking  of  the  Church  as 'the  whole  fellowship  of 
believers  in  all  ages,  in  time  and  in  eternity.  This  at  once  raises 
the  question  of  the  relationship  of  the  Church  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  a  question  which  may  be  outside  the  scope  of  the  book 
but  cannot  be  igptiored.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  equates  the 
Kingdom  of  God  with  the  church,  though  with  a  meaning  to  the 
word  church  different  from  that  of  this  book.  Is  this  the  Baptist 
position?  Is  this  the  New  Testament  position?  If  we  cannot 
make  this  equation  how  are  the  two  related,  and  what  is  the 
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function  of  the  church  in  regard  to  the  Kingdom?  Can  we  also 
accept  the  statement  that  the  Church  is  the  grand  aim  of  Christian 
strategy?  If  we  maintain  the  word  church  in  its  absolute  sense  the 
aim  seems  too  distant  to  be  eflfective  in  practice  :  if  we  allow  it  to 
degenerate,  as  it  would  in  the  minds  of  many,  to  Christian 
organisations  the  aim  is  not  big  enough ;  and  in  any  case,  it  seems 
to  place  a  limitation  where  the  Christan  conscience  has  been 
turning  away  from  limitation.  In  the  closing  sentence  of  his  book 
Dr.  Dakin  himself  turns  to  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom :  “  The  one 
consideration  of  importance  is.  What  is  best  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God.”  Some  further  definition  of  the  place  of  the  Church 
in  the  eternal  purpose  would  seem  to  be  indicated,  and  all  this 
suggests  that  we  have  to  see  the  Church  both  as  the  fellowship 
created  by  God  for  His  glory  and  as  the  instrument  whereby  He 
continues  His  redemptive  work  in  the  world. 

(b)  The  Ministry. 

From  his  conception  of  the  church  Dr.  Dakin  works  out  his 
conception  of  the  ministry,  for,  as  he  remarks  on  p.  41  “  The 
theory  of  the  ministry  among  Baptists  must  of  necessity  accord 
with  their  idea  of  the  church  out  of  which  it  springs.”  It  will  be 
felt  by  many  that  the  strong  emphasis  upon  the  individual 
congregation  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  leads  in  the  second  part 
to  a  position  difficult  to  maintain;  viz.  that  a'Baptist  minister  is 
one  in  charge  of  a  Baptist  church.  Once  again  an  exposition  of 
the  New  Testament  would  be  useful.  Admittedly  the  ministry  of 
the  New  Testament  church  was  in  process  of  formation, 
but  a  study  of  it  is  significant  in  revealing  what  conceptions  of 
the  ministry  were  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostles.  One  outstanding 
feature  of  the  New  Testament  ministry  is  that  on  the  whole  it 
belonged  to  the  whole  church.  Elders  and  bishops  seem  to  have 
been  more  restricted  in  their  activity  and  to  have  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  one  locality  though  not  to  one  congregation;  but  other 
ministries  e.g.  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  teachers  were 
apparently  ministries  of  the  whole  church.  Once  again  our  Baptist 
tradition  seems  more  in  line  with  the  New  Testament  position 
than  with  that  which  Dr.  Dakin  emphasises,  for  men  like  Andrew 
Fuller  and  Robert  Hall,  though  pastors  of  one  congregation, 
obviously  belonged  to  the  whole  Baptist '  community  and  strove 
to  serve  the  whole  community. 

But  we  must  not  be  misled  by  what  is  after  all  a 
comparatively  unimportant  matter  i.e.  who  has  the  right  to  the 
title  of  “  Baptist  minister  ”,  and  ignore  the  important  conception 
which  Dr.  Dakin  will  present.  For  his  main  contention  is  that 
the  ministry  is  not  an  order  separated  from  others  in  the  church 
but  is  a  mode  of  serving  the  church.  Since  all  members  possess 
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the  gift  of  grace  all  are  equipped,  all  have  the  responsibility  of 
ministering;  thus  there  are  varieties  of  ministries  as  different 
members  exercise  their  different  talents.  “  we  are  trying 
to  define  the  word  ‘  minister  ’  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  clear 
that  it  designates  an  office  in  the  church  and  not  an  ‘  order  ’  based 
on  unique  endowment.”  p.  46.  What  makes  a  man  a  minister  is 
the  Divine  call  to  serve  the  church  in  this  way  and  the  recognition 
of  such  a  call  by  the  church.  Such  a  man  is  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  His  ministry  may  be  exercised  in  many  places  and  in 
many  ways,  and  for  each  of  these  there  is  an  appropriate  term. 

The  term  we  use  for  one  who  exercises  his  ministry  in  a  Baptist 
church  is  “  Baptist  minister  ”.  The  significance  of  all  these 
statements  is  their  denial  that  the  ministry  is  a  special  order 
endowed  with  special  grace  not  given  to  others.  Here  an 
exposition  of  the  New  Testament  would  be  particularly  valuable, 
and  would  largely  support  this  position.  In  his  commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  C.  H.  Dodd  remarks  p.  195  “  .  .  . 

Paul  made  no  such  hard  and  fast  distinction  between  clerical 
and  lay  ministries  as  later  emerged  in  the  church.  His  point 
is  that  whatever  special  talent  a  member  of  the  Church  may 
possess  is  a  gift  of  the  grace  of  God.  .  .  and  gives  no  claim  to 
dignity  or  pre-eminence  in  the  community,  but  marks  out  that 
individual  for  a  particular  line  of  service,  to  which  he  must 
devote  himself.”  R.  Newton  Flew  in  his  careful  study  of  the 
New  Testament  church  in  the  book  Jesus  and  His  Church  makes 
the  same  point,  as  one  saying  will  illustrate  p.  256  “  .  .  .  the 
ministers  exercise  powers  and  functions  which  are  inherent  in  the 
Church.  But  no  one  ministry  is  singled  out  as  alone  constituting 
the  Ecclesia.”  We  may  also  note  how  Dr.  Newton  Flew’s  > 
emphasis  that  the  New  Testament  ministry  was  dependent  upon 
the  Word  of  God  and  was  created  by  it  is  echoed  by  Dr.  D^n 
on  p.  49,  in  his  important  discussion  of  the  authority  of  the 
ministry :  “  The  authority  of  the  minister  in  his  church  is  chiefly 
spiritual.  His  authority  rests  on  the  Gospel.”  If  Dr.  Dakin  is 
right  in  asserting,  as  he  does  on  p.  19  that  Baptists  stand  against 
sacerdotalism  and  sacramentarianism — and  he  surely  is ! — then  he 
is  stating  the  logical  conclusion  of  that  position,  and  this  upon 
sound  New  Testament  evidence.  His  book  would  be  valuable  for 
this  reason  alone,  though  other  reasons  have  also  been  suggested 
for  its  undoubted  value,  that  it  calls  us  away  from  the  priestly  con¬ 
ception  of  the  ministry  and  towards  the  example  of  our  Master 
who  claiming  to  belong  to  no  special  order  was  content  to  say 
"  I  am  among  you  as  he  that  doth  serve.” 

L.  G.  Champion. 
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The  CuUic  Praphet  in  Ancient  Israel,  by  A.  R.  Johnson,  Ph.D. 

(University  of  Wales  Press,  3s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Johnson  is  to  be  congratulated  both  on  his  appointment 
to  succeed  his  old  chief.  Dr.  T.  H.  Robinson,  with  whom  he  has 
worked  for  many  years,  and  also  on  belonging  to  a  University 
with  a  Press  that  recognises  the  value  for  research  of  publishing 
booklets  of  this  size  and  kind. 

The  book  continues  Dr.  Johnson’s  interest  in  the  cult  at  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  and  its  intention  is  “  to  show  that,  both  in 
general  and  particularly  as  regards  the  Jerusalem  Temple,  the 
prophet  originally  filled  a  cultic  role,  of  at  least  equal,  if  not 
greater  importance  ”  than  the  priest  (p.  6).  It  is  a  stimulating, 
thought-provoking  work,  inviting  criticism;  the  notes  cover  a 
wide  range  of  subjects;  and  there  is  a  careful  discussion  of  the 
Hebrew  terms.  One  misses  a  reference  in  the  first  section  to 
R.  H.  Kennett’s  pioneer  work  on  the  Israelite  priesthood  in  the 
Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  January,  1905,  and  a  reference  to 
another  Cambridge  work — the  Cambridge  Ancient  History — 
would  have  perhaps  given  the  author  that  “  contrary  case  ”  which 
it  is  the  scholar’s  duty  to  seek  if  haply  he  may  nnd :  a  young 
nobleman  is  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Wen-Amon  as  prophesying 
at  the  altar  although  not  himself  a  “  cultic  specialist,”  and  filled 
only  with  ad  hoc  inspiration. 

The  theory  that  the  cleavage  between  prophet  and  priest  was 
not  so  great  as  is  sometimes  thought  has  been  generally  accepted 
for  some  years,  but  Dr,  Johnson’s  attempt  to  generalise  this  and 
prove  that  all  prophets  were  cormected  with  the  altar  and  official 
cultus  cannot  be  regarded  as  successful.  He  makes  many  assump¬ 
tions  which  need  proof.  Does  the  fact  (p.  25)  that  it  was  usual 
to  visit  a  prophet  on  a  New  Moon  or  Sabbath  provide  an  "  obvious 
cultic  association  ”  or  simply  tell  us  what  happened  on  workless 
days  ?  Must  a  prophet  be  a  “  cultic  specialist  ”  because  he  resides 
in  a  holy  city  or  is,  like  Nathan,  a  court  prophet  (p.  26)  ? — surely 
there  are  Baptist  ministers  residing  in  Canterbury  or  York  whose 
"prophetic  word  is  never  spoken  without  effect,”  and  yet  who 
may  be  complete  rebels  against  altar  and  official  cultus;  perhaps 
the  same  may  be  true  of  our  Baptist  Chaplains  to  the  King! 
Jeremiah  is  not  necessarily  "  a  vital  part  of  the  cultic  personnel  ” 
(.p.  52)  because  he  prea^ed  in  the  temple;  would  the  author 
assert  the  same  of  Jesus  for  the  same  reason? 

The  final  case  from  which  he  argues  is  perhaps  most 
susceptible  of  a  different  explanation  (p.  61).  The  very  fact  that 
so  long  a  genealogical  table  is  given  to  Jehaziel  and  that  mention 
is  made  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Levite  may  be  intended  to  show 
that  the  case  was  an  unusual  one  and,  like  the  prophesying  of  the 
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elders  in  Numbers  xi.  25ff,  the  inspiration  was  ad  hoc  and  worthy 
of  special  mention. 

We  shall  look  forward  to  the  further  publicAtion  promised 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  thank  him  for  this  interesting  contribution 
to  the  fascinating  subject  of  the  relation  between  prophet  and 
priest  in  Israel’s  religion.  J.  N.  Schofield. 


Shorter  Notices. 

The  Drama  of  the  Cross,  by  C.  Stanley.  Herbert,  B.D., 
(Independent  Press,  5s.) 

These  brief  studies  of  the  men  and  women  who  as  His 
friends  or  His  enemies  were  involved  in  the  drama  of  Christ’s 
Cross  have  been  written  by  the  minister  of  Lyndhurst  Road 
Congregational  Church,  Hampstead.  They  are  marked  by 
frequent  distinction  of  phrase,  as  in  the  striking  chapter  headings, 
by  acute  psychological  and  spiritual  insight,  and  by  a  profoundly 
religious  spirit.  Mr.  Herbert  makes  good  use  of  his  wide  reading, 
and  enriches  his  pages  by  many  illuminating  and  beautiful 
quotations.  The  Iwok  has  much  suggestive  material  for  the 
preacher.  The  slighting  reference  to  oratory  on  page  45  seems 
to  be  out  of  place  since  Mr.  Churchill  stirred  Britain  with  his 
great  speeches  at  the  time  of  Dunkirk.  One  or  two  misprints 
should  be  attended  to  :  “  cirences  ”  on  p.  43  should  be  “  circenses,” 
"  J.  H.  Morrison  ”  on  p.  71  should  be  “  G.  H.  Morrison  ”,  and 
a  letter  has  been  missed  out  of  “awakening”  on  p.  121. 

John  O.  Barrett. 


Owr  Footing  on  the  Heights,  by  Geoffrey  R.  King  (The  Uplift 

Press,  2s.) 

This  unpretentious  booklet  contains  twelve  sermons  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Geoffrey  King  in  East  London  during  the  past  stress¬ 
ful  two  or  three  years.  They  are  well  worthy  of  issue  in  this 
more  permanent  form.  Mr.  King  has  gifts  as  a  preacher  and 
evangelist  which  are  bringing  him  increasing  recognition  far 
beyond  his  own  church  ana  denomination.  These  sermons, 
printed  as  delivered,  reveal  not  only  his  homiletic  skill,  but  also 
convey  to  the  reader  a  refreshing  impression  of  eagerness,  sin¬ 
cerity  and  strong  faith.  Royalties  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  fund 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  East  London  Tabernacle. 
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Things  Most  Surely  Believed,  Addresses  delivered  at  the  Annual 

Assembly,  1944.  (Kingsgate  Press,  2s.  6d.) 

Not  for  twenty  years  have  the  addresses  delivered  at  the 
Baptist  Assembly  been  issued  in  printed  form.  Not  always  are 
they  worthy  of  such  preservation.  This  volume,  however,  may 
be  compared  fitly  and  very  instructively  with  the  earlier  one.  The 
Preaching  of  Christ,  which  came  from  Dr.  Glover’s  Cardiff 
Assembly.  Dr.  Dakin  is  the  one  speaker  who  appeared  in  1924 
and  again  in  1944.  This  year’s  programme  was  symptomatic  of 
the  revived  theological  approach  felt  necessary  today,  and  it  is 
interesting  that  it  was  a  ‘  lay  ’  President  who  planned  this  series 
of  strong  and  meaty  addresses  (concerning  (1)  God  and  His 
purpose,  (2)  Man  and  his  goal,  and  (3)  Christ  and  His  Church. 
To  them  are  added  Mr.  Price’s  own  address  ‘  Concerning 
the  Ministry  ’,  Mr.  Willis  Humphrey’s  ‘  charge  ’  at  the 
Recognition  Service,  and  Dr.  Rowley’s  Missionary  Sermon. 
Together,  they  make  a  stimulating  and  challenging  apologetic  for 
Christian  faith  and  practice  in  the  modem  world,  worthy  of  study 
by  all  Baptists  and  by  those  outside  their  ranks. 

Younger  Voices.  Sermons  on  the  World  Task  of  the  Church  in 

the  New  Age.  Edited  by  Graham  W.  Hughes.  (Carey 

Press,  5s.) 

There  are  here  printed  twenty-four  missionary  sermons  by 
Baptist  ministers,  all  of  whom  began  their  work  in  1930  or  after. 
The  editor  chose  his  team  skilfully  so  that  all  the  Baptist  Colleges 
of  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland  are  represented, 
together  with  Cheshunt  College,  Cambridge.  There  is  thus  given 
an  interesting  cross  section  of  the  preaching  of  the  younger  men 
of  the  denomination,  for  in  style  and  content  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  less  typical  because  most  of  these  sermons  were  obviously 
prepared  during  the  ter-jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society.  There  is  inevitably  some  unevenness  and 
there  are  some  unexpected  disappointments.  The  sermons  that 
read  best  were  probably  not  the  most  effective  when  they  were 
preached.  It  is  worth  noting  how  frequently  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  is  quoted.  There  is  relatively  little  exposition  of 
scripture  and  a  rather  too  facile  and  romantic  treatment  of  the 
World  Church.  Only  two  Old  Testament  texts  were  chosen. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  on  the  whole  a  heartening  volume.  It  bears 
the  marks  of  conviction  and  enthusiasm.  The  Carey  Press  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  maintaining  its  usual  high  standard  of  book 
production.  The  photographs  of  the  contributors  are  an  attractive 
addition  to  the  text,  though  one  6r  two  of  the  preachers  might 
with  advantage  have  sent  in  better  likenesses. 


Editorial  Notes, 

The  Baptist  Theological  College  of  Scotland  has  this  autumiv 
celebrated  its  jubilee.  Its  roots  run  much  farther  back  into' 
history  than  a  mere  half-century,  but  it  was  in  Glasgow,  on’ 
September  25th,  1894,  that  the  present  institution  was  laun^ed]. 
with  Professor  Joseph  Coats,  then  occupying  the  Chair  of  Patho¬ 
logy  in  Glasgow  University,  as  President.  During  the  past  five 
decades  the  College  has  grown  in  standing  and  influence,  and  has 
played  an  important  part  in  denominational  life  in  Scotland  and 
far  beyond.  A  distinguished  succession  of  teachers — including 
Dr.  Jervis  Coats,  Dr,  T.  H.  Martin  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Forbes — ^have 
helped  in  the  equipping  of  well  over  a  hundr^  men  now  serving 
in  varied  spheres  at  home  and  abroad.  The  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  College  is  no  easy  task.  The  Scottish  Baptist 
College  has  been  faithfully  served  and  generously  supported  by 
Scottish  Baptists,  and  has  increasing  opportunities  of  usefulness 
before  it.  All  Baptists  will  join  in  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  to  the  present  Principal,  Dr.  W,  Holms  Coats,  to  his  staff, 
the  Rev.  James  Hair  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Miller,  and  to  the  officers  and 
committee  of  the  College.  May  its  second  half-century  prove  as 
beneficial  to  Scottish  Baptist  life  and  to  us  all  as  has  the  firsts 
*  *  *  ,* 

The  Report  of  the  Social  and  Industrial  Commission  of  the 
Church  Assembly  issued  under  the  title  The  Church  and  the 
Planning  of  Britain  (S.P.C.K.,  2/-)  is  an  important  and  timely 
document.  It  presents  a  valuable  Christian  commentary  on  the 
famous  trio  of  government  reports  associated  with  the  names  of 
Barlow,  Scott  and  Uthwatt.  It  sums  up  “  the  points  to  which  the 
Church  and  Church  folk  generally,  should  direct  keen  and  con¬ 
tinuous  attention.”  It  also  indicates  useful  practical  lines  of  actiont 
in  localities — a.  matter  of  urgent  moment  in  view  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  rebuilding  plans  now  being  made  by  many  lo<^ 
authorities.  A  reading  of  the  report,  however,  provokes  a  number 
of  questions.  There  is  nothing  in  it  distinctively  Anglican  (save 
the  word  “  altar  ”  in  the  last  paragraph).  Indeed,  it  strikes  notes 
which  for  generations  were  characteristic  of  the  Free  Churdi 
pioneers  of  social  uplift,  more  than  once  referring  to  the  work  of 
Ebenezer  Howard  and  others.  Why  did  not  this  report  come 
from  the  British  Council  of  Churches?  Why  has  there  been  no 
similar  document  from  the  Federal  Free  Qiurch  Council?  Is 
there  one  on  the  way  ?  *  Or,  alternatively,  cannot  the  Federal 
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Council  swiftly,  and  with  adequate  publicity,  indicate  that  Free 
Churchmen  strongly  endorse  the  main  lines  of  this  report  and  are 
equally  concerned  for  the  Christian  values  it  enshrines? 

♦  ♦  *  * 

Another  recent  doctunent  wortli  the  attention  of  Baptists  is 
Confirmation  To-day  (Press  &  Publications  Board  of  the  Church 
Assembly,  2/-).  It  is  the  interim  report  of  joint  committees  set  1 

up  by  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  it  presents  f 

material  for  consideration  and  discussion  on  vital  issues  which 
face  all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  statistics  given 
tell  their  own  tale.  It  is  stated  that  the  approximate  number  of 
confirmed  members  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  time 
is  over  7,000,000,  of  whom  about  2^  millions,  or  thirty-five 
per  cent.,  are  communicants  at  Blaster.  Of  every  100  children 
born  in  this  country,  sixty-seven  are  baptised  at  Church  of  England 
fonts,  thirty-four  join  Church  of  England  Sunday  Schools  or 
kindred  groups,  twenty-six  are  confirmed,  but  only  nine  continue  I 

as  Easter  communicants.  (What  are  the  parallel  figures  showing  i 

the  relative  numbers  of  Baptist  Sunday  School  scholars  and  can-  | 

didates  for  baptism,  and  of  the  latter  how  many  remain  regular,  * 

or  even  annual,  attendants  at  the  Lord’s  Table?)  The  report  is  S 

instructive,  interesting  and  candid;  it  does  not  present  final  con-  t 

elusions  or  recommendations,  but  so  far  as  its  general  tendency  i 

can  be  discerned,  it  is  somewhat  disturbing.  It  makes  a  welcome  ^ 

plea  for  experiment.  It  admits  that  "  it  has  been  said  with  some 
force  that  it  is  infant  baptism  rather  than  adult  Confirmation  ' 
which  needs  justification.”  It  interprets  the  latter,  in  very  sug¬ 
gestive  fashion,  as  “  ordination  into  the  general  priesthood  of  the 
faithful,”  and  would  have  its  positive  character  as  the  “  sacrament  r 
of  warriors  ”  stressed. 

Nevertheless,  the  framers  of  the  report  fail  to  see  how  some 
at  least  of  their  problems  come  from  the  separation  of  Baptism 
and  Confirmation  and  the  way  the  former  has  been  evacuated  of 
much  of  its  New  Testament  significance  by  administering  it  to  | 
infants.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  committee  seem  inclined  I 
to  think  that  the  order  Baptism,  Confirmation,  Communion  might  r 
well  be  varied  to  Baptism,  Communion,  Confirmation — ^the  first  I 
taking  place  in  infancy,  the  second  beginning  at  the  age  of  eleven 
or  twelve,  and  the  third  taking  place  usually  at  about  the  age  of  , 
seventeen.  Whilst  this  would  give  added  reality  to  Confirmation,  t 

it  would  remove  the  necessity  of  personal  faith  in  the  case  of  [ 

participation  in  the  communion  service.  This  would  surely  be  a 
very  dangerous  and  retrograde  step.  Baptists  will,  however,  find 
in  this  report  much  to  stimulate  their  own  thought  about  the  rite 
of  Baptism,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  age  of  those  to  whom 
it  should  be  administers  and  the  interpretation  of  its  significance. 
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Some  few  years  ago  in  the  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino, 
California,  Dr.  Albert  Peel  discovered  the  original  notebook  of 
John  Penry,  the  eager  young  Welsh  Puritan  and  Separatist,  who 
was  suspected  of  having  had  a  hand  in  the  Marprelate  Tracts,  and 
who  for  this  and  other  provocative  writings  and  activities  was 
hanged  in  1593.  In  his  lectures.  The  Christian  Basis  of  Demo¬ 
cracy,  published  last  year.  Dr.  Peel  made  use  of  some  of  the 
material  in  the  Notebook.  He  has  now  edited  the  full  text  for  the 
Royal  Historical  Society,  and  it  has  been  issued  in  the  Camden 
Third  Series,  Vol.  LXVII,  together  with  a  useful  introduction. 
Penry,  in  the  Notebook,  denies  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Marprelate  Tracts,  but  Dr.  Peel,  after  a  careful  reconsideration  of 
the  very  intricate  matters  involved,  thinks  he  may  yet  have  had 
some  hand  in  them,  and  that  perhaps  Sir  Roger  Williams,  the 
soldier,  was  also  implicated.  The  Notebook  contains  many  other 
matters  of  interest  for  an  understanding  of  Elizabethan  Puritanism 
and  Separatism.  It  is  good  news  to  hear  that,  on  a  recent  visit  to 
America,  Dr.  Peel  has  also  discovered  a  number  of  extracts  from 
the  sermons  of  John  Smyth,  preached  perhaps  while  he  was  at 
Lincoln.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Peel  will  have  opportunity  of 
editing  these  and  making  them  available  for  us  without  delay. 

*  «  *  * 

News  of  these  finds  leads  us  to  point  out  how  valuable  and 
important,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  historical  research,  but 
on  account  of  mudi  wider  and  urgent  contemporary  issues,  have 
been  the  visits  which  Dr.  Peel  and  other  religious  leaders  have 
paid  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the  past  five  years. 
The  need  for  the  maintenance  of  personal  contacts  between  those  in 
this  country  and  the  American  Continent  is  patent  to  all,  and 
political  and  military  leaders  have  been  compelled  to  make  frequent 
journeys  across  the  Atlantic.  The  closest  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  is  essential  also  in  the  religious  sphere.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Information  and  the  British  Council 
of  Churches,  and  of  the  kindred  bodies  in  America,  not  a  few 
personal  missions  have  been  arranged  both  from  and  to  this 
country  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  interpretation  and  friendship. 
We  believe  we  are  right,  however,  in  saying  that  apart  from  the 
visits  paid  to  America  by  Dr.  Rushbrooke,  as  President  of  the 
World  Alliance,  one  by  Dr.  Hugh  Martin  while  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  Religions  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Information,  and  Ae 
recent  brief  visit  of  Dr.  Williamson  for  consultations  with  the 
A.B.F.M.S. — ^all  of  them  “  official  ”  visits  in  a  special  and 
restricted  sense — no  British  Baptist  leaders  have  been  among  the 
travellers.  This  is  somewhat  surprising  in  view  of  the  strength 
of  the  Baptist  community  in  America,  and  their  very  generous 
gifts  to  the  B.M.S.  and  to  the  sufferers  from  bombing.  It  is  also 
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regrettable,  for  those  in  this  country  with  any  wide  or  intimate 
knowledge  of  American  Baptist  life  are  now  very  few.  The 
creation  of  an  international  Christian  leadership  is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  tasks  confronting  the  churches,  our  own  in  particular. 
It  cannot  be  accomplished  overnight. 

*  *  * 

In  our  last  issue  we  made  reference  to  the  illness  of  Dr. 
Wheeler  Robinson,  the  honoured  President  of  the  Baptist 
Historical  Society.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  report  that  he  has  been 
able  to  give  a  further  series  of  Speaker’s  Lectures,  though  his 
activities  continue  much  restricted.  We  regret  now  to  have  to 
note  the  serious  illness  of  our  distinguished  Vice-President,  Dr. 
W.  T.  Whitley.  Dr.  Whitley  has  had  to  spend  some  weeks  in 
hospital.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  somewhat  better  and  in 
good  spirits.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Historical  Society  (Mr.  Allan 
H.  Calder,  36,  Marshalswick  Lane,  St.  Albans)  invites  ordinary 
members  to  become  Honorary  Members  at  a  subscription  of  one 
guinea  per  annum.  They  will  thus  further  the  important  work  of 
the  Society,  and  in  return  receive  from  time  to  time  special  publica¬ 
tions  in  which  the  Society  is  interested.  During  the  term  of  office 
of  Mr.  Seymour  Price  as  President  of  the  Baptist  Union,  editorial 
responsibility  for  this  journal  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Payne.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  him  at  Regent’s 
Park  College,  Pusey  Street,  Oxford. 


Ethics  and  Politics. 

'  nature,”  said  Karl  Marx,  “  if  not  a  political 

i VI  animal,  at  any  rate  a  social  one.”  It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  as  man  is  a  social  being  he  is  inevitably  a 
political  one.  In  the  interests  of  accuracy,  too,  we  may  take 
exception  to  the  term,  repeated  to  the  point  of  tedium  in  these 
days,  which  describes  man  as  a  “  social  animal.”  In  the  first 
place  it  is  a  redundancy,  since  all  the  animals  are  social  and,  in  the 
second,  if  man  is  no  more  than  an  animal  politics  may  be  applicable 
to  him  but  ethics  can  never  be;  the  beast  of  the  field  has  yet  to 
be  found  which  takes  an  interest  in  moral  laws. 

Because  man  is  both  a  social  and  a  political  creature,  and 
because  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  universal  yearning  for  a 
better  world,  the  relation  of  ethics  to  politics  is  of  indisputable 
importance.  The  greatest  of  the  thinkers  have  always  regarded 
the  two  as  being  intimately  related,  in  fact  as  but  two  aspects  of 
one  inquiry.  For  the  Greeks  there  was  no  gulf  fixed  between 
them.  Plato,  envisaging  in  his  Republic  the  ideal  State,  declined 
to  see  the  just  man  as  an)^hing  else  but  an  essential  component  of 
the  just  society.  To  separate  the  ideal  of  the  good  man  from 
the  ideal  of  the  good  State  was  to  him  unthinkable,  and  his  vision 
of  the  perfect  State  in  this  immortal  book  is  as  much  an  bssay  in 
ethics  as  it  is  an  essay  in  politics,  because  one  without  the  other 
is  inconceivable.  Aristotle  likewise  wrote  his  Ethics  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  Politics.  For  these  two  pre-eminent  thinkers,  as 
for  the  Greek  mind  generally,  an  antithesis,  far  less  an  antagonism, 
between  the  nature  and  end  of  the  individual  and  the  nature  and 
end  of  the  State  simply  did  not  exist  and,  what  is  more,  had  never 
even  occurred  to  them.  The  modern  man  may,  therefore,  learn 
from  them  at  least  two  things,  that  ethics  and  politics  are  in¬ 
separable  and  that  it  is  erroneous,  if  not  indeed  impossible,  to 
consider  a  man  as  a  mere  isolated  unit,  for  the  springs  of  his 
moral  life  are  found  as  much  in  his  association  with  his  fellows 
as  within  his  own  soul. 

It  is  to  the  Renaissance,  not  to  the  Reformation  as  the  critics 
of  Protestantism  affirm,  that  we  trace  the  rediscovery  of  the 
individual  with  his  right  to  private  judgment  in  things  secular 
and  sacred  alike  and,  therefore,  the  beginning  of  that  sense  of 
antagonism  between  individual  and  community  which  has  grown 
steadily  stronger  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  and  which  has  now 
reached,  and  probably  passed,  its  climax.  Writing  as  far  back 
as  forty  years  ago.  Dr.  James  Seth,  in  one  of  his  bwks  on  ethics, 
declared  that  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  by  the  State  had 
very  nearly  reached  its  reduction  to  absurdity  and  that  we  had 
escaped  from  the  serfdom  of  feudalism  to  the  serfdom  of  un¬ 
controlled  individualism.  To-dav  most  people  see  only  too  clearly 
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that  this  point  has  been  fully  reached  and  that  a  far  closer  co¬ 
operation  in  all  the  spheres  of  human  life  is  imperative  and,  if 
necessary,  must  be  enforced.  With,  on  the  one  hand,  the  evils  of 
totalitarianism,  the  reaction  against  individualism,  wherein  the 
person  is  submerged  under  the  claims  of  the  State  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  evils  of  unregulated  individualism  as  two  object- 
lessons  compelling  attention  thinking  men  are  asking  how  society 
can  steer  a  course  between  the  Scylla  of  deadly  totalitarianism 
and  the  Charybdis  of  riotous  individualism.  The  answer  to  that 
question  can  only  be  discovered  by  asking  another;  what  is  the 
ethical  basis  of  the  State?  How,  in  fact,  may  ethics  and  politics 
be  brought  back  into  something  approaching  the  close  relation  they 
bore  to  each  other  in  the  Greek  view  of  life? 

In  the  quest  for  a  clear  answer  it  is,  however,  necessary  to 
reverse  the  Greek  order  and  make  ethics  precede  politics.  The 
manner  in  which  society  can  be  ethically  organised  can  only  be 
decided  after  a  coherent  and  luminous  view  of  what  is  good  has 
been  conceived.  Principles  have  to  be  formulated  and  clarified 
before  the  practice  of  them  can  be  initiated.  It  is  clear  tliat  the 
State  is  coming  into  its  own  again,  and  one  of  the  perils  of  post¬ 
war  reconstruction  is  that  having  battled  to  the  death,  paying  an 
appalling  price  in  blood  and  sacrifice,  with  a  monstrous  totalita¬ 
rianism  we  may  find  ourselves  saddled  with  a  gentlemanly  one. 
That  danger  can  be  averted  only  if  the  citizens  will  pursue,  before 
it  is  too  late,  a  serious  enquiry  into  the  ethical  foundations  of 
society  and  will  resolve  that  ethics  and  politics  shall  never  be 
separated.  One  of  the  tragedies  of  contemporary  history  has  been 
that  not  merely  have  nations  abandoned  ethics,  but  many  Christians 
have  abandoned  politics.  They  can  atone  for  this  great  error  by 
ensuring  that  in  tibe  future  ethics  shall  not  cease  to  be  political  and 
politics  shall  never  cease  to  be  ethical.  To  separate  the  two,  in 
thought  or  in  practice,  is  false,  and  because  it  is  false  it  leads 
to  disaster. 

Such  an  enquiry  into  the  ethical  foundation  of  the  State  dis¬ 
closes  immediately  a  number  of  primary  principles,  the  first  of 
which  is  that  the  ethical  unit  is  the  person.  In  all  human  relation¬ 
ships  the  person  is  the  fundamental  factor,  and  reverence  for 
personality  must  be  the  eternal  concern  of  organisations  and  States 
if  life  is  not  to  become  intolerable.  Of  all  the  varied  phenomena 
of  life  on  this  planet,  only  the  person  is  rational,  only  the  person 
is  conscious  of  values  and  has  the  desire  and  capacity  to  pursue 
them,  only  the  person  feels  the  pull  of  moral  obligation.  The 
ultimate  unit  to  which  all  organisations,  all  spheres  of  activity  or 
speculation  must  be  referred  is  man,  and  history  with  its  forward 
leaps  and  backward  lapses  is  an  affair,  not  of  concepts  and  ideas, 
but  of  men  and  of  God,  while  the  clue  to  the  understanding  of  the 
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universe  is  that  reality  is  personal.  To  say  that  the  ethical  unit  is 
the  person  is,  however,  not  the  same  thing  as  saying  it  is  the, 
individual.  The  individual  becomes  truly  a  person  only  in  contact 
and  community  with  others,  and  to  isolate  a  man  from  other  men 
is  to  make  him  less  than  a  person,  because  it  denies  to  him  those 
opportunities  of  self-fulfilment  that  can  be  found  only  in  society. 
The  person  is  therefore  the  individual  in  society. 

Following  upon  this  first  principle  is  another  of  primary 
importance.  Every  man  is  to  be  treated  as  an  end  in  himself  and 
never  as  a  means  to  an  end.  When  that  principle  is  fully  honoured 
it  serves  as  a  guarantee  against  a  multitude  of  evils,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  that  of  the  absolute  State.  It  is  a  guarantee  against 
the  State  being  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself,  having  a  mystical 
nature  as  though  it  were  a  personality  itself  and  possessing  rights 
that  in  fact  only  belong  to  the  person.  This  great  Kantian  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  is  really  a  Christian  one,  establishes  a  basis  upon 
which  can  be  secured  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  person  and 
formulates  the  idea  of  “  reverence  for  personality  ”  into  a  rule 
of  guidance. 

Arising  out  of  this  comes  the  next  fundamental  principle, 
that  the  State  is  instrumental.  While  the  person  is  an  end  the 
State  is  a  means.  Hegel  has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  in  giving 
rise  to  that  perverted  view  of  the  State  which  has  in  these  latter 
days  brought  misery  untold  to  millions  of  men  and  women.  “  The 
existence  of  the  State,”  he  declared  at  one  point,  “  is  the  movement 
of  God  in  the  world.  It  is  the  absolute  power  on  earth ;  it  is  its 
own  end  and  object.”  But  the  State  is  merely  a  convenient  piece 
of  social  machinery,  an  expedient,  which  has  come  into  being  for 
certain  desirable  purposes  and  may,  at  some  future  date,  dissolve 
before  the  construction  of  some  new,  more  convenient  expedient 
which  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  future  generations  of 
men.  The  State  exists  for  the  person,  to  promote  his  well-being 
and  so  order  affairs  that  it  is  possible  for  every  man  to  pursue  that 
form  of  the  good  which  seems  to  him  the  right  one.  If  the  State 
is  to  be  regarded  as  though  it  had  personality  of  its  own  it  is 
equally  logical,  or  illogical,  to  ascribe  the  same  qualities  to  other 
forms  of  human  association  as,  for  instance,  trade  unions,  clubs 
or  churches.  But  no  one  in  his  right  senses  would  regard  any 
of  these  as  ends  in  themselves.  Certainly  no  Christian  with  a 
true  conception  of  his  faith  would  regard  a  church  as  anything  but 
instrumental  to  the  will  and  purpose  of  God.  The  mystical  view' 
of  the  State  is  not  only  an  absurdity,  it  is  a  menacing  perversion. 
The  State  is  instrumental  and  its  object  is  the  development  and 
fulfilment  of  the  person. 

By  what  means  may  the  person  find  self-realisation,  how  may 
the  personality  be  developed  to  the  full  height  of  its  possible 
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stature?  The  answer  of  ethics  to  that  question  is  that  the  true 
development  of  the  person  is  attained  by  the  living  of  the  good 
life.  Here  we  are  not  concerned  to  declare  what  form  the  good 
life  ought  to  take.  It  ought  never  to  be  imposed  from  without, 
and  each  man  must  decide  for  himself.  We  are  only  concerned 
to  lay  down  the  primary  principle  that  fulfilment  of  personality  is 
achieved  through  the  good  life  and  to  assert  that  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  State  is  to  promote  the  good  life  of  every  member 
of  the  community.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the  State  to  take 
upon  itself  the  task  of  indicating  to  the  citizens  the  kind  of  life 
they  ought  to  live,  the  ends  they  must  pursue  and  the  values  they 
must  cherish,  but  it  is  the  function  of  the  State  to  ensure  that 
•every  person  is  able  to  follow  that  life  which  seems  good  to  him 
and  it  must,  therefore,  secure  to  every  man  his  liberty  of  thought, 
worship  and  action  so  long  as  that  liberty  does  not  encroach  upon 
the  liberty  of  others. 

This  involves  another  fundamental  of  equal  importance.  In 
order  to  foster  the  good  life  of  its  citizens  the  State  addresses 
itself  to  two  imperative  functions,  the  one  negative  and  the  other 
positive.  The  first  is  legal  justice,  which  must  be  established  and 
maintained  to  restrain  those  who  would  encroach  upon  the  rights, 
liberties  and  happiness  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  defend  the 
people  from  such  transgressions.  This  form  of  justice  is  to 
protect  the  person  from  aggression  from  whatever  quarter  it  is 
likely  to  come.  A  legal  system  has  to  be  formulated  which 
approximates  as  closely  as  any  such  system  can  to  the  moral  law 
and  which  must  have  behind  it  sufficient  force  to  compel  obedience. 
The  second  and  more  positive  function  is  social  justice.  There  are 
many  forms  of  society  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  such  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  person  to  attain  self-realisation  because 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  live  the  good  life.  In  order  that  the 
good  life  may  be  possible  for  all  the  State  has  the  task  of  setting 
up  and  preserving  a  desirable  standard  of  general  conditions. 
TTiis  involves  compelling  any  who  are  unwilling  to  make  their 
just  contribution  to  the  common  welfare  to  attend  to  their  duties 
and  to  discharge  their  obligations,  and  it  also  involves  a  certain 
amount  of  State  intereference  in  the  lives  of  the  people  to  ensure 
that  conditions  are  what  they  ought  to  be,  that  every  man  is 
obliged  to  take  advantage  of  his  right  to  work,  that  every  man 
enjoys  a  reward  for  his  work  that  is  sufficient  for  his  needs,  that 
every  citizen  shall  be  educated  to  an  agreed  standard,  that  the  State 
shall,  in  short,  so  determine  the  social  environment  in  all  its  aspects 
;as  they  affect  the  well-being  of  the  citizen  that  the  ethical  life  is 
possible  for  everyone  without  exception.  Safeguards,  however, 
must  be  assured  that  the  State  does  not  carry  this  interference  too 
far  and  so  over-step  its  ethical  limits  that  it  ceases  to  be  the 
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guardian  of  the  person  and  becomes  the  proprietor  of  the  person. 

The  relation  of  ethics  and  politics  demands  that  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  sovereignty  be  defined  and  the  seat  of  sovereignty  be  deter¬ 
mined.  In  modem  times  a  distinction  of  great  importance  has 
been  drawn  between  legal  sovereignty  and  political  sovereignty. 
The  legal  sovereign  is  that  power  which  interprets  and  administers 
the  laws  of  a  people,  while  the  political  sovereign  is  the  supreme 
power,  the  final  authority  in  fiie  State  from  which  all  other 
authority,  legal  and  otherwise,  is  ultimately  derived.  “  Behind  the 
sovereign  which  the  lawyer  recognises  there  is  another  sovereign 
to  whom  the  legal  sovereign  must  bow.”  Ultimate  authority  is 
therefore  located  in  political  sovereignty,  for  the  true  seat  of  which 
thinkers  of  various  schools  have  searched  for  many  centuries.  But 
without  diverting  to  discuss  all  the  possible  theories  and  counter¬ 
theories  of  political  thought,  it  seems  right  to  maintain  that  from 
the  ethical  point  of  view  sovereignty  must  reside  in  the  will  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  This  entails  a  democratic  form  of  state- 
organisation,  which  to  be  truly  successful  must  be  an  educated  and 
enlightened  democracy,  allowing  freedom  of  discussion  and 
criticism  to  minorities  and  in  which  all  the  citizens  play  their  due 
part  and  take  seriously  to  heart  the  responsibilities  that  lie  upon 
their  shoulders.  Political  sovereignty  abides  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  “  whatever  forms  of  expression  or  outlet  it  may  find, 
and  whatever  agents  may  be  legally  empowered  to  act  or  think 
for  it.  The  real  or  ‘  political  ’  sovereign  lies  in  the  will  of  the 
people.” 

In  the  fulfilment  of  its  ethical  functions  and  in  all  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  activities,  the  State  must  look  ahead  to  that  time  when  the 
State,  as  at  present  constituted,  shall  have  gone  out  of  existence. 
To  look  forward  to  such  an  event  is  not  to  decry  the  purest  forms 
of  cultural  nationalism  or  the  noblest  type  of  patriotism,  but  it 
does  mean  the  hope  that  political  nationalism  will  in  due  course 
give  way  to  political  universalism,  that  the  goal  of  all  human 
endeavour  should  be  the  withering  away  of  the  independent  nation¬ 
state  before  the  evolution  of  the  one  and  indivisible  world-state. 
The  State  as  it  now  appears  is,  after  all,  but  a  stage  in  a  long 
social  and  historical  process  which  will  eventually  move  on  towards 
another  and  higher  stage.  Aristotle  was  not  far  wrong  when, 
looking  t»ck  over  this  process,  he  stated,  “  The  family  arises  first ; 
when  several  families  are  united  .  .  .  then  comes  into  existence 
the  village.  .  .  .  When  several  villages  are  united  .  .  .  the  city 
comes  into  existence.”  From  the  city  stage  the  process  has  gone 
on,  and  we  now  have  the  nation-state.  But  about  this  particular 
form  of  social  and  political  organisation  there  is  nothing  sacrosanct 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  represents  the  final 
level  to  which  the  historical  process  can  attain;  in  fact,  there  is 
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every  reason  to  the  contrary.  A  theory  of  man’s  social  life  which 
comes  to  a  sudden  stop  with  the  present  arrangement  of  many 
independent  sovereign  States  is  clearly  inadequate  and,  judged  by 
the  criterion  of  either  ethics  or  history,  obviously  false.  Men  must 
therefore  look  forward  to,  and  work  for,  the  advance  of  that  pro¬ 
cess,  step  by  step  and  stage  by  stage,  until  the  nation-state  as  we 
know  it  at  i5resent,  has  been  superseded  by  the  world-state.  Beyond 
that  it  is,  at  this  level  of  human  knowledge  and  experience, 
impossible  to  see. 

Thus  we  have  laid  down  for  our  guidance  certain  primary 
principles  which  are  drawn  out  and  made  plain  by  any  discussion 
of  the  inter-relation  of  ethics  and  politics.  The  demands  of 
Christian  ethics  would  call  not  so  much  for  modification  or  altera¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  as  for  a  difference  of  emphasis  and 
an  approach  to  the  whole  question  from  a  rather  different  angle. 
Beyond  the  person  as  the  ethical  unit,  beyond  the  social  organisa¬ 
tion  lie  the  truths  that  personality  is  highest  in  fellowship  with 
God,  and  that  form  of  the  State  which  should  be  striven  for  is  that 
which  approximates  to  the  City  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 
The  purpose  of  man  and  the  function  of  the  State  will  be  to  serve 
the  ends  of  God  while,  as  Alexander  Miller  has  said  in  his  Biblical 
Politics,  “  The  Christian  is  called  to  use  the  machinery  of  justice, 
the  social  organisation  which  distributes  bread  and  defends  free¬ 
dom,  as  an  instrument  by  which  he  can  make  His  Love  operative 
towards  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.”  The  Christian  view  of 
life  will  demand  that  all  questions  of  sovereignty,  whether  legal  or 
political,  shall  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  God  is 
Judge  and  Creator  of  man  and  his  world ;  while  the  hope  that  out 
of  the  present  conglomeration  of  independent  nation-states  there 
shall  arise  one,  united  world-state  will  be  regarded  from  the  stand¬ 
point  which  Paul  adopts  in  Ephesians,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God, 
indeed  it  is  a  Purpose  even  now  inexorably  moving  forward  to 
ultimate  fulfilment,  to  bring  the  world  into  a  unity  around  the 
throne  of  Christ.  Certainly  the  Christian  attitude  calls  for  urgent 
and  unceasing  political  thought  and  action  on  the  part  of  Christian 
men,  provided  they  bear  always  in  remembrance  the  fact  that  life 
cannot  be  divided  into  sacred  and  secular  departments  since  all  is 
of  God,  and  that  even  more  basic  truth  that  man  is  a  fallen 
creature  whose  various  and  progressive  structures  all  must  in  time 
decay,  yet  whose  citizenship  is  not  only  of  the  cities  of  this  earth 
but  of  that  continuing  city  in  the  heavenlies  which  constitutes  his 
real  home.  Christians  and  all  others  who  take  a  serious  view  of 
ethics,  however,  will  unite  in  seeing  that  ethics  and  politics  are  two 
sides  of  the  same  question.  Ethics  asks  in  what  does  the  good  life 
consist,  while  politics  asks  how  the  community  may  be  so  organised 
that  the  good  life  is  a  possibility  for  every  citizen. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 


Christian  Unity  and  Church  Union/ 

OUR  problem  of  unity  and  union  calls  for  consideration  in  four 
fields  which  are  relatively  distinct  although  definitely  inter¬ 
related.  It  is  important  carefully  to  consider  these  in  the  light  of 
the  various  attitudes  in  different  denominations  toward  these  two 
concepts. 

Theoretically  all  Christians  accept,  at  least  in  principle,  the 
duty  and  the  fact  of  Christian  fellowship  among  all  those  “  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.”  Doubtless  there  are  very 
many  who  have  little  awareness  of  this  fellowship  and  no  active 
consciousness  of  the  unity  of  all  believers  in  our  common  ex¬ 
perience  and  blessed  hope.  Most  Christians,  of  all  commimions, 
might  well  cultivate  a  far  more  lively  and  realistic  “  love  toward 
all  the  saints.” 

Church  union — certainly  all  will  admit — may  be  something 
quite  other  than  this  spiritual  oneness  of  all  believers  in  Christ. 
There  are  many  earnest  Christians  who  believe  that  outward 
organic  union  of  all  believers  in  one  all-comprehensive  organised 
church  not  only  is  not  demanded  by  the  teachings  or  the  spirit  of 
the  New  Testament,  but  that  it  is  contrary  to  that  teaching  and 
spirit.  These  insist  that  in  whatever  measure  such  organic  union 
has  been  achieved  it  has  tended  definitely  and  powerfully  to  hinder 
the  true  understanding  of  the  Christian  experience  and  the  vital 
and  characteristic  functioning  of  the  Christian  gospel.  Still,  any 
profession  of  unity  in  spirit  and  sentimental  feeling  which  rejects 
every  form  of  concrete,  visible  and  working  expression  is  un¬ 
realistic  and  deceptive.  If  our  oneness  in  spiritual  experience 
can  bring  us  together  in  no  visible  fellowship  in  worship  and 
work,  we  must  question  its  actuality  as  experience;  and  it  can 
certainly  have  no  value  as  influencing  the  world. 

In  the  light  of  the  long  continued  claims  of  the  Roman 

^  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Rushbrooke,  President  of  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance,  we  reprint  the  following  article,  which  has  appeared  in  The 
Review  and  Expositor,  the  well-known  theological  quarterly  issued  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Seminary.  The  author  is  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Comparative  Religion  and  Missions.  British  Baptists  and 
those  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  (U.S.A.)  have  accepted  member¬ 
ship  in  the  World  Council — though  the  Northern  Convention  did  so  subject 
to  drastic  reservations  drawn  up  by  a  special  committee  appointed  to  study 
the  subject;  Baptists  of  the  Southern  Convention  (the  largest  organised 
group  of  our  confession)  have  so  far  felt  bound  to  stand  out.  This  article 
reveals  an  interesting  trend  of  thought  among  Southern  Baptists.  The  topic 
is  of  the  first  importance  to  us  all. — Editor. 
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Church  and  its  history,  and  in  the  light  of  the  institutional  life 
and  dogmatic  formulations  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  light  of  the  now  very  powerful  and  persistent  ten¬ 
dency  and  desire  on  the  part  of  many  leaders  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  to  eifect  institutional  and  organisational  union  of  all 
Protestantism,  it  is  especially  important  that  clear  thinking,  loyal 
obedience  and  holy  sentiment  shall  be  combined  in  faithful  facing 
of  the  issues  involved  in  this  entire  matter. 

1.  First  of  all,  we  need  to  think  of  the  field  of  personal  and 
corporate  experience  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  wrought  in  men  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Members  of  the  body  of  Christ’s  redeemed  and 
called  are  separated  from  “  the  world  ”  and  constitute  what  Paul 
calls  “  a  new  humanity,”  and  “  the  family  of  God  ”  and  ”  the 
commonwealth  of  the  saints.”  To  deny,  reject,  or  neglect  the  fact 
of  unity  among  those  thus  bound  together  in  the  experience  and 
purpose  of  God  in  Christ  is  surely  to  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
Christianity.  Here  at  least  is  a  compelling  fact  of  unity  demanding 
some  adequate,  practical  expression. 

2.  There  is  next,  the  field  of  creedal  definitions  and  claims, 
involving  doctrinal  beliefs.  For  the  majority  of  denominations 
these  are  defined  in  a  series  of  formally  expressed  creeds.  There 
is  much  difference  among  those  who  accept  the  historic  creeds  as 
to  how  many  and  which  are  authoritative  in  the  defining  of  historic 
Christianity  and  the  continuity  of  the  Christian  Church;  and 
concerning  both  the  extent  and  the  forms  of  application  of  the 
authority  of  the  creeds  to  modern  Christian  belief  and  practice. 
Among  the  denominations  of  the  congregational  type  “  Confes¬ 
sions  of  Faith  ”  are  usually  preferred  over  creeds.  The  con¬ 
fessions  are  less  fixed  and  are  more  easily  subject  to  revision,  and 
are  regarded  as  having  no  external  and  binding  authority  over 
modern  believers.  However,  it  should  be  frankly  admitted  that 
confessions  do  have  a  tendency  to  function  as  creeds  unless  they 
.  are  repeatedly  adjusted  to  the  changing  intellectual  atmosphere  and 

cultural  context  of  the  developing  life  of  human  society  as  a  whole. 
When  subject  to  these  adjustments  confessions  do  allow  more 
freedom  than  creeds;  and  by  so  much  those  who  confess  their 
faith  ought  to  be  more  ready  and  active  for  freedom  of  fellow¬ 
ship  than  are  those  who  must  ever  be  conscious  of  being  adherents 
of  fixed  creeds. 

Whether  they  be  creeds .  or  confessions  these  formulations 
have  always  stated  the  experience  and  conviction  of  Christians  in 
a  certain  cultural  context,  and  at  a  given  stage  in  development  of 
the  Christian  movement  in  history.  They  have  sought  to  relate 
themselves  definitely  to  the  essential  elements  of  original  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  to  conserve  the  continuity  of  the  true  Christian  life 
and  faith. 
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Once  adopted  a  creed — and  in  less  measure  a  confession  alsn 
— ^tends  to  restrain  free  experience  and  to  fix  the  limits  and  forms 
of  thought  and  life. 

Whether  we  think  of  creeds  or  confessions  we  have  here  a 
sphere  in  which  we  must  seek  clear  thinking  as  we  face  the  dual 
problem  of  unity  and  union. 

3.  Closely  related  to  creedal  questions,  but  readily  distin¬ 
guishable,  is  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  forms  and  dogmas.  Here 
belong  questions  of  the  ministry,  sacramental  concepts,  institutional 
forms  and  relations.  Does  the  ministry  constitute  the  essence  of 
the  church,  or  is  it  in  any  way  authoritatively  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  church?  Did  Jesus  first  create  a  ministry  which 
should  ever  be  the  medium  of  continuity  of  His  gospel  and  of  His 
Church  and  His  churches,  so  that  without  the  ministry  there  would 
be  no  true  church?  On  the  other  hand,  is  the  church  the  first 
institutional  creation  of  the  Christ  which  then  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  produces  its  ministry?  To  put  it  in 
another  form,  is  the  ministry  essentially  structural  within  the 
church  or  is  it  functional? 

Do  the  physical  symbols  and  the  physical  experience  of  bap¬ 
tism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  per  se,  how-be-it  by  divine  appoint¬ 
ment  and  intent,  actually  effect  some  change  in  the  participants, 
or  is  this  change  effected  only  in  personal  response  by  faith  to  the 
spiritual  presence  and  operation  of  God  in  the  participants?  As  to 
this  there  is,  then,  the  further  question :  Are  the  value  and  the 
effect  of  the  use  of  these  physical  symbols  dependent  on  some 
official  and  special  endowment  and  enduement  in  the  administrator, 
or  are  the  reverence  of  the  congregation  and  the  faith  of  the 
participants  the  vitalising  factors  ?  In  yet  other  words  :  Are  these 
ordinances  hierarchal  and  ecclesiastical  functions  with  sacramental 
impartation,  or  are  they  expressions  of  faith  in  simple  gospel 
communion  ? 

4.  We  have  still  to  take  account  of  the  field  of  practical  living 
and  work.  This  involves  co-operation  in  impress  and  effort  of  the 
total  Christian  following — or  of  some  definite  section  of  that  fol¬ 
lowing — in  the  tasks  of  proclaiming  and  applying  the  gospel  to 
the  needs  of  the  world,  and  to  the  needs  of  Christians  in  the 
growth  and  maturing  of  their  experience  and  in  the  various  rela¬ 
tionships  into  which  they  are  brought.  Where  even  two  Christians 
participate  in  a  joint  experience  or  share  a  common  task  we  have 
an  elementary  instance  of  unity — it  may  be  of  union — in  the 
practical  field.  The  co-operating  individuals  may  be  increased, 
even  multiplied  indefinitely.  Do  they  continue  to  work  together 
and  share  in  common  experience  as  individuals,  and  only  as  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  or  may  and  do  groups  of  such  workers  link  together  as 
groups?  Is  it  essential  ^t  groups  participating  in  common  ex- 
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periences  and  undertakings  participate  consciously  as  churches, 
ecclesiastical  organisations?  Must  they  actually  represent,  and 
have  the  formal  sanction  of,  their  distinctive  groups,  or  may  they 
be  members  of  a  new  grouping  for  the  particular  ends,  without 
compromising  their  standing  in  their  distinctive  “  church  ”  groups? 

These  questions  might  be  amplified  and  expounded  almost 
indefinitely.  What  has  been  said  is  probably  sufficient  to  get  rather 
clearly  before  us  the  different  spheres  of  human  Christian  relation¬ 
ships  which  are  involved  in  our  considerations  of  church  union 
and  of  Christian  fellowship  in  the  “  unity  of  the  Spirit  ”  and  in 
the  wide  ministries  of  the  gospel. 

Is  it  not  now  clear  that  in  the  present  state  of  Protestantism 
there  is  no  hope  of  union  in  one  institutional  church,  so  long  as 
we  undertake  to  work  it  out  in  fields  2  and  3?  There  are  many 
considerations,  historical,  psychological,  traditional  and  prejudicial 
which  ought  definitely  to  show  us,  not  only  that  all  the  different 
Protestant  and  evangelical  believers  generally  are  unprepared  for 
any  such  ecclesiastical  union;  but  also  that  such  a  union  would 
be  contrary  to  the  very  genius  of  Protestantism  and  would  tend  to 
suppress  the  freedom  which  all  believers  have  and  should  have  in 
Christ  Jesus.  “  The  divided  state  of  Christendom  ”  is  for  many 
reasons  deplorable.  One  may  venture  to  question  whether  it  is 
the  “  shame  ”  and  the  “  sin  ”  and  the  “  disgrace  ”  so  often  pro¬ 
claimed  and  denounced.  Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  Hubmaier, 
Wesley  and  the  rest  have  long  been  acclaimed  as  the  great  heroic 
Christian  leaders  of  a  vitally  essential  movement  in  the  life  of 
Christianity.  Are  we  now  to  change  that  verdict  of  four  centuries 
and  list  them  as  the  arch  sinners  of  modem  Christianity  because 
they  led  in  founding  objective  schisms  in  the  Christian  body?  Are 
Roger  Williams  and  John  Clarke,  Coke  and  Asbury  devilish 
violators  of  the  established  ecclesiastical  orders  on  the  American 
continent ;  or  are  they  still  to  be  recognised  as  the  apostles  of  new 
experience  and  new  freedom  in  a  continent  made  ready  for  a 
modem  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  gospel?  Having 
been  led  into  the  freedom  for  which  Christ  made  us  free,  must  we 
in  the  interest  of  ecclesiastical  union  seek  again  a  yoke  of  bondage, 
however  plausibly  the  yoke  may  be  padded  and  adorned  with 
appealing  sentiment  and  with  plausible  exhortation  to  a  united 
front  in  the  face  of  a  needy  world? 

It  ought  to  be  beyond  question  that  the  polemics,  the 
asperities,  the  antagonisms,  the  persecutions,  the  resentful  spirit 
of  revolt  need  to  be  transcended  in  the  interest  of  a  genuine 
Christian  fellowship  and  of  the  stupendous  task  and  the  glorious 
challenge  which  face  all  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  in  this  our 
day.  Is  there  not  a  way  to  achieve  unity  and  an  ever-growing 
measure  of  co-operative  sharing  in  the  common  tasks  of  a  uni- 
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versal  gospel  for  a  human  race  that  must  be  unified  for  its  salva¬ 
tion,  and  for  which  the  only  hope  of  unification  is  in  the  redemp¬ 
tion  and  the  mastery  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  life  of  mankind? 

Is  it  perhaps  possible  on  the  basis  of  spiritual  unity  and  of 
our  fellowship  in  Christ,  and  in  the  interest  of  promoting  the 
meaning  of  Christianity  for  the  world’s  redemption  and  life,  for 
us  to  unite  in  the  fields  1  and  4?  Can  we  approach  such  union  in 
spirit  and  such  unitedness  in  undertakings  with  the  mutual  and 
faithful  understanding  that  our  sharing  in  spiritual  fellowship, 
and  our  co-operating  in  common  tasks  will  not  be  aggressively 
used  by  ardent  promoters  of  ecclesiastical  union  to  undermine  the 
positions  and  the  loyalties  of  any  group  participating  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  and  the  activities  of  working  union  ?  In  this  spirit,  with  this 
understanding,  and  with  honest  recognition  and  living  up  to  the 
terms  of  mutual  respect  and  true  brotherhood  in  these  two  realms 
(1  and  4)  unity  and  co-operation  might  increasingly  be  found. 
And  if  thereby  some  are  led  on  to  revision  and  reinterpretation 
of  our  understanding  and  aims  in  fields  2  and  3,  no  violence  would 
be  done  to  any  conscience,  and  we  might  make  real  progress  in 
the  “  Unity  of  the  faith  and  in  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God  ”  ;  and  thereby  the  Body  of  Christ  might  find  itself 
“  growing  up  in  all  things  into  Him  who  is  its  Head,  and  making 
the  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  building  of  itself  in  love.” 

The  effort  to  unite  in  a  simple,  inseparable  movement  the 
ideas  and  aims  of  both  Oxford  and  Edinburgh,  may  be  producing 
confusion  and  delaying  progress.  Thus  far  the  World  Council 
continues  the  ”  Conference  on  Life  and  Work,”  but  seems  to  be 
hampered  by  the  effort  to  include  also  “  Faith  and  Order.”  Are 
not  these  two  separate,  even  if  parallel,  movements?  One  works 
in  our  fields  2  and  3,  the  other  in  1  and  4.  Does  not  the  genius 
and  intent  of  the  Christian  gospel  put  experience  and  work  in  the 
forefront  and  call  for  following  on  in  faith  and  order?  Faith  in 
the  sense  of  living  experience  and  active  effort  must  precede  “  the 
Faith  ”  in  the  sense  of  formulations  of  doctrine  and  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship.  If  we  have  faith  can  we  not  respect  and  work  with  one 
another  whatever  our  convictions  and  preferences  concerning  "  the 
Faith  ”  ? 


W.  O.  Carver. 


The  Christian  Approach  to 
the  Old  Testament. 

IN  what  relationship  does  the  Old  Testament  stand  to  the  New 
Testament  ?  Is  it,  as  Dr.  Brunner  has  said,  “  as  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence  is  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  ”  ?  Or  is  the  Old 
Testament,  to  use  Luther’s  figure,  the  cradle  and  swaddling  bands 
in  which  Christ  lies?  In  what  sense  is  the  New  Testament  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Old?  Is  there  in  the  many  words  of  God  to 
ancient  Israel  enshrined  in  the  Old  Testament  a  Word  of  God  for 
our  times?  Or  is  it  simply  a  ladder  by  which  we  climb  to  the 
New  Testament  and  which  we  then  kick  away?  Such  are  questions 
that  emerge  when  we  reflect  on  the  place  that  both  Testaments 
have  had  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Christian  Church.  There 
the  approach  has  always  been  christological  and  this  is  still 
desiderated :  "...  we  need  .  .  .  books  .  .  .  which  will  show 

to  British  readers  the  ways  in  which  the  Old  Testament,  rightly 
understood,  increases  our  understanding  of  Jesus  Christ.”  ^ 

It  is  unfortunate  in  many  ways  that  there  has  come  to  be  so 
great  a  cleavage  between  the  two  Testaments,  for  there  are  great 
truths  and  convictions  in  both  that  go  far  beyond  any  such  arti¬ 
ficial  distinction  in  the  Canon  and  which  have  indeed  cut  across 
many  human  dividing  lines  such  as  those  of  Jew  and  Gentile, 
slave  and  free. 

1.  The  Old  Testament  as  the  Scripture  of  the  early  Church. 

Jesus  and  His  followers  regarded  the  Old  Testament  as 
Scripture  and  the  early  Church  naturally  continued  to  do  so 
although  it  was  not  until  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  397  that  this 
fact  was  made  articulate,  and  by  that  time  New  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  also  recognised.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  continuing 
Synagogue  usage,  and  of  accepting  as  sacred,  that  is  as  “  defiling 
the  hands,”  such  books  as  were  believed  to  have  been  inspired  by 
God  through  the  Holy  Spirit.^  Jesus  made  reference  to  Old 
Testament  incidents  and  passages,  and  used  it  not  only  in  contro¬ 
versy  with  the  Pharisees,  but  drew  largely  from  it  for  the  content 
and  shaping  of  His  teaching — the  Beatitudes  abound  in  Old 
Testament  language,  the  two  great  commandments  come  directly 
from  it,  and  so  does  much  of  the  content  of  the  Son  of  Man 
conception.  Acceptance  of  the  Old  Testament  as  Scripture  is 

^G.  Phillips:  The  Old  Testament  in  the  World  Church,  1942,  p.  90. 
“  Rightly  understood  ”  is  an  ambiguous  expression  here. 

*  G.  F.  Moore  Judaism,  Pt.  I.,  Chap.  II. 
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axiomatic  for  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was  sufficient 
at  times  simply  to  introduce  quotations  from  it  with  the  words, 

“  As  it  is  written,”  or  “  Por  it  is  written,”  though  now  and  again 
they  are  qualified  as  being  written  either  in  the  Law  or  the  Pro¬ 
phets  or  the  Psalms.  For  the  most  part  it  was  the  Greek  Transla¬ 
tion,  the  Septuagint,  with  which  the  New  Testament  writers  were 
familiar.  Their  thinking,  writing  and  vocabulary  were  very 
largely  determined  by  their  familiarity  with  it,  as  may  be  seen  not 
so  much  in  the  frequent  quotations  from  it — many  of  which,  as 
will  be  seen,  stand  in  a  class  apart — as  in  the  details  of  religious 
thought  and  terminology.  No  one  may  read  the  fine  passage  in 
2  Cor.  iii.  1-iv.  6,  contrasting  the  fading  glory  of  ffie  former 
ministry  with  the  ever-renew^  glory  of  the  ministry  of  Christ, 
and  enter  fully  into  its  meaning  and  spirit  without  constant 
reference  to  the  Old  Testament  ideas  whidi  form  the  warp,  as  it 
were,  of  the  fabric.  “  One  cannot  forget  for  a  moment  the  historic 
fact  that  the  New  Testament  was  written  by  men  to  whom  the 
Old  Testament  was  ‘  Holy  Scripture  ’  ;  every  one  of  its  docu¬ 
ments  is  saturated  by  the  thought,  and  indeed  by  the  veiy  language 
of  its  predecessor,  for  there  is  rarely  a  sentence  which  does  not 
require  a  deep  knowledge  of  that  predecessor  for  its  proper 
interpretation.”  * 

One  very  important  corollary  of  this  use  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  one  that  is  not  always  given  the  place  in  our  thinking 
that  it  deserves,  is  that  the  early  Christians  doubtless  found  mudi 
in  it  that  was  fully  adequate  as  a  revelation  of  God  and  a  statement 
of  man’s  faith,  and  that  tlierefore  needed  no  Christian  re-inter- 
pretation.  The  New  Testament  by  no  means  replaced  the  Old 
Testament  as  Scripture. 

2.  The  Doctrinal  Use  of  the  Old  Test/j^ient. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  as  Scripture 
went  the  doctrinal  use  of  it  whereby  events,  their  meaning  or 
their  record,  were  deliberately  shaped  by  the  use  of  Old  Testament 
speech  and  idea.  This  arose  inevitably  from  the  belief  that  the 
Gospel  was  tlie  fulfilment  of  much  hitherto  unfulfilled  prophecy. 

(a)  How  far  did  Jesus  Himself  use  it  in  this  way?  “  Think 
not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets :  I  came  not 
to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.”  The  clearest  instance  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
is  the  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem  where  it  seems  certain 
that  He  chose  to  enter  the  city  in  the  way  He  did  so  as  to  make 
a  definite  claim  to  messiahship  on  the  basis  of  the  prophecy  in 
the  Book  of  Zechariah  (ix.  9).  How  much  more  of  ffiis  kind 
of  recapitulation  is  to  be  found  in  the  events  of  His  life  is  difficult 

®  A.  T.  Oltnstead :  History,  Ancient  World,  and  the  Bible.  J.N.E.S. 
January  1943,  P.  8. 
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to  say  :  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem  may  be  an  isolated  case.  When 
we  turn  to  His  teaching,  however,  we  find  sufficient  evidence  that 
He  knew  Himself  to  be  the  keystone  and  the  fulfilment  of  God’s 
revelation.  The  conception  of  the  messiahship  which  He  put  into 
the  term  “  Son  of  Man  ”  (Dan.  vii.  13)  may  be  traced  back  into 
the  Old  Testament  in  its  component  elements,  but  it  must  be  noted 
that  something  unique  emerged  when  they  were  gathered  togther 
in  His  person.* 

(b)  Thus  did  Jesus  Himself  lead  the  way  into  a  doctrinal  use 
-of  the  Old  Testament®  which  His  followers  were  not  slow  to 
■develop.  “  And  Philip  opened  his  mouth,  and  beginning  from 
this  scripture  (Isa.  liii.  7,  8),  preached  unto  him  Jesus  ”  (Acts 
viii.  35).  The  experience  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  finally  sealed  their  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  intensi¬ 
fied  their  own  searching  of  the  Scriptures  to  find  numberless 
anticipations  of  their  experience  in  Christ.  It  was  as  though,  con¬ 
fronted  by  two  facts  of  religious  experience,  the  one  embodied  in 
a  book  and  the  other  in  a  person,  and  both  being  revelatory  and 
redemptive,  they  appealed  to  the  book  to  substantiate  the  events 
of  the  life  and  to  the  life  to  elucidate  the  words  of  the  book.  The 
appeal  was  made  on  the  basis  of  fulfilment — things  incomplete  or 
unrealised  in  the  first  revelation  were  seen  to  be  completed  and 
realised  in  the  Incarnation.  In  this  appeal  they  were  helped  by 
the  traditional  Jewish  methods  of  exegesis  with  which,  as  Syna¬ 
gogue  attenders,  they  would  be  well  familiar.  Those  methods, 
while  not  denying  that  written  (and  originally  spoken)  words  have 
a  literal  and  simple  meaning,  sought  to  elucidate  more  difficult  or 
obscure  passages  by  the  use  of  typology  and  allegory ;  the  former 
mainly  in  Palestine  and  the  latter  in  Alexandria.  St.  Paul  frankly 
used  both  methods  and  even  named  them  :  “  which  things  contain 
an  allegory  :  for  these  women  are  two  covenants  ”  (Gal.  iv.  24) ; 

Now  these  things  happened  unto  them  by  way  of  example 
(Twrticjos)  ;  and  they  were  written  for  our  admonition”  (1  Cor. 
X.  11,  cf.  6). 

Two  things  need  constantly  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  speaking 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  1.  What  was  used  was  not 
simply  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  rather  the  Old  Testament  as 
-interpreted  christologically,  that  is,  as  read  by  the  early  Christians. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  texts  and  passages  come  to  bear 
meanings  that  were  not  originally  contained  by  them,  and  this  is 
especially  so  with  allegorical  and  typological  methods  of  exegesis. 

*  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  inter-testamental  Apocalyptic  thought  tmd 
literature  as  a  probable  source  for  some  of  the  elements  of  the  Christian 
Messianic  idea. 

®Note  especially  the  comment  of  the  two  disciples  after  the  walk  on 
the  Emmaus  road — Luke  xxiv.  32. 
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The  subsequent  history  and  use  of  written  words  (by  the  Germans 
called  Nachgeschichte)  becomes  an  all-important  consideration. 
2.  There  is  evidence  of  the  existence  from  the  very  earliest  times 
of  collections  of  Old  Testament  passages  compiled,  on  the  whole, 
for  use  in  controversy  with  the  Jews,  and  there  is  every  possibility 
that  such  anthologies  or  testimonia  were  known  and  used  by  the 
majority  of  early  Christians.  Fulfilment  quotations,  such  as  the 
Matthean  sequences,  were  probably  taken  from  one  such  anthology. 
Use  of  Old  Testament  passages  in  this  way  would  practically  rule 
out  historical  exegesis. 

(c)  Following  the  New  Testament  precedent  the  Church  has 
always  used  the  Old  Testament  as  a  source  for  its  doctrine  and 
theology  and  the  christological  approach  has  inevitably  fostered 
the  retention  of  the  typological  method  of  exegesis.  For  Justin 
Martyr  the  “  Old  Testament  was  a  complete  Bible,  historically  and 
doctriiially  ”  (Westcott),  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the 
early  Fathers.  Indeed  many  of  them,  like  Justin  himself,  were 
converted  by  the  reading  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Nor  does  the  attitude  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  setting  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  on  a  par  with  the  Greek 
philosophical  writings  or  that  of  Marcion,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
rejecting  the  Old  Testament  altogether,  seriously  afifect  this  esti¬ 
mate.  The  Antiochene  Fathers  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  pursued  a  method  of  literal  and 
exact  exegesis  which  has  had  permanent  influence,  but  they  held 
also  that  the  historical  events  had  spiritual  lessons  to  teach,  and 
to  extract  those  they  pursued  the  method  of  typology  rather  than 
of  allegory.  Typology®  was  firmly  rooted  and  held  its  place  along¬ 
side  the  other  methods  of  exegesis  through  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Reformation  down  to  the  beginnings  of  historical  criticism. 
The  search  for  proof  texts  also  continued  vigorously,  being 
strengthened  by  the  belief  in  plenary  inspiration.  “  The  period  of 
the  religious  wars  was  favourable  neither  for  humanistic  studies, 
nor  for  unprejudiced  history.  The  Bible  was  studied  as  never 
before,  and  often  with  genuine  scholarship,  but  this  scholarship 
was  rarely  devoted  to  simple  search  of  the  truth,  only  to  the 
citation  of  proof  texts  by  which  to  confute  sectarian  adversaries. 
Thus  the  odium  theologicum  intrenched  itself  firmly  in  the  field 
of  Biblical  scholarship  from  which  it  has  never  been  completely 
eradicated.”  ’ 

®  There  was  necessarily  some  overlapping  of  the  allegorical  and  the 
typological  and,  although  allegory  was  somewhat  discoimted,  it  did,  never¬ 
theless,  continue  to  exist.  Wyclif  could  write  :  “  Literal "  ether  historial 
vndurstondjTtg  techith  what  thing  is  don;  allegorik  techith  what  we  owen 
for  to  bileue. — Is.  Prol. 

"  Olmstead,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 
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3.  The  Modern  Approach. 

Then  came  the  rise  of  historicism  and  the  methods  of  higher 
criticism,  beginning  with  Astruc  in  1753  and  still  continuing  in  our 
own  times.  This  new  approach  tended  to  shift  emphasis  from  the 
revelation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  record  of  the  individual 
books  and  to  the  development  of  Israel’s  religion.  Familiarity 
with  the  results  of  historical  criticism — forbidding  as  they  often 
seem  when  resolved  into  formulae  and  capital  letters — ^and  a  full 
dependence  on  them,  with  almost  negligible  differences  of  opinion 
in  details,  may  be  assumed  for  all  Old  Testament  scholars  to-day. 
This  has  been  a  necessary  discipline,  and  has  at  least  three  positive 
values :  1.  It  has  stimulated  lively  interest  in  the  study  of  Old 
Testament  religion.  Much  of  the  work  on  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  was  based  on  the  religion 
rather  than  the  theology.  Davidson’s  Theology  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  published  posSiumously  in  1904,  admits  frankly  that 
“  though  we  speak  of  Old  Testament  Theology,  all  that  we  can 
attempt  is  to  present  the  religion  or  religious  ideas  of  the  Old 
Testament  ”  (p.  11),  2,  It  has  enabled  Old  Testament  scholarship 
to  find  its  proper  place  in  the  whole  field  of  Near  Eastern  Studies 
which  recent  work  in  philology  and  archaeology  has  opened  up, 
and  to  acquaint  itself,  as  far  as  possible  without  prejudice,  with 
those  cultures  of  the  ancient  world  which  had  contact  with  Israel. 
3.  The  Old  Testament  has  been  studied  for  its  own  sake  by 
Christian  scholars  and  the  shackles  of  allegorical  and  typological 
exegesis  have  been  broken. 

More  recently,  probably  within  the  last  twenty  years,  there 
has  been  a  marked  return  to  a  theological  interpretation  arising 
from  a  belief  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  revelation  from  God,  and 
not  simply  as  man’s  record  of  that  revelation.  Two  forces  seem 
to  have  b^n  at  work  to  bring  this  change  about,  and  the  same  two 
forces  may  be  seen  in  its  exposition.  The  one  comes  from  within 
the  sphere  of  Old  Testament  studies  itself,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
a  Christian  believer  to  maintain  a  purely  academic  approach — its 
imique  and  forward-looking  revelation  of  God  will  burst  out  at  so 
many  points  and  will  be  no  more  contained  than  the  fire  of  the 
word  of  God  shut  up  within  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  The  other 
force  comes  from  such  theological  tendencies  as  that  of  the 
Barthian  school  with  its  emphasis  on  the  givenness  of  revelation. 
There  is  a  very  grave  danger  that  the  latter,  which  is  christological 
in  its  interest,  will  place  too  great  a  reliance  on  spiritual  exegesis 
and  neglect  the  firmly  established  principles  of  historical  criticism 
and  historical  exegesis. 

The  task  which  Old  Testament  theologians  now  face  and  are 
pursuing,  building  on  the  foundations  laid  by  the  detailed  critical 
work  of  the  last  century  and  a  half,  is  that  of  finding  and  arti- 
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culating  the  fundamental  truths  about  God  and  man’s  response  to 
Him  revealed  therein,  and  of  showing  how  there  is  a  tmity  of 
purpose  on  God’s  part  in  the  light  of  which  men  of  faith  have 
been  enabled  to  understand  and  interpret  the  historical  sequence  of 
events  in  which  they  are  involved.  This  task  almost  invariably 
becomes  more  than  an  examination  and  exposition  of  a  static 
record  of  events  and  their  interpretation,  for  there  emerges  a  lively 
sense  of  a  dynamic,  a  driving  force  running  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  then  driving  on  beyond  into  the  realm 
of  Apocalyptic  between  the  Testaments,  and  finally  and  inevitably 
into  the  New  Testament  and  the  Gospel.  It  is  the  Incarnation 
which  brings  to  a  focus  not  only  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  also  the  lessons  and  discoveries  which  were 
made  at  so  many  times  and  in  so  many  varied  ways.  The  nature 
of  that  driving  force  is  redemptive,  and  it  is  in  redemption  that 
we  must  look  for  that  which  binds  Old  and  New  Testaments 
together. 


L.  H.  Brockington. 


The  Sacramental  Significance 
of  Christian  Baptisrn. 

Time  has  dealt  hardly  with  the  Gospel  Sacrament  of  Baptism, 
Its  importance  in  the  fellowship-life  of  the  Church  has  been 
minimised  by  the  loose  manner  of  its  use,  especially  among  those 
who  practise  paedo-baptism.  Whereas  in  time  past  the  baptism 
of  an  infant  was  carefully  guarded  by  an  investigated  and  avowed 
Christian  parenthood,  nowadays  even  that  barrier  has  broken 
down,  and  children  are  presented  at  the  font  by  those  whose  only 
other  attendances  in  the  House  of  God  are  demanded  by  the  social 
exigencies  of  a  wedding  or  a  funeral — or  another  christening. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  generally 
deplored  by  the  more  serious-minded  within  the  Church,  and  there 
is  much  searching  of  heart  in  many  quarters  concerning  this 
obvious  deterioration  of  observance.  Why,  it  is  enquired,  should 
not  Baptism  have  an  equal  place  in  the  life  of  the  Church  with 
the  Communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper?  It  is  difficult  to  assign  the 
reasons  for  Baptism  becoming  secondary  and  casual;  but  the 
factual  evidence  that  it  has  become  so  is  indisputable.  The  balance 
of  our  Lord’s  twofold  commission  is  thus  disturbed,  and  the 
Christian  witness  to  the  world  suffers  accordingly. 

It  is  possible  that  we  have  forgotten  in  these  latter  days  the 
original  intention  of  our  Lord  in  providing  for  the  sacramental 
life  of  His  Church.  Dr.  J.  K.  Mozley,  in  The  Gospel  Sacraments, 
p.  29,  gives  us  a  clear  definition  of  what  he  understands  as  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  “  The  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments,”  he  writes,  “  refers  the  efficacy  of  these  rites 
to  the  will  of  God  who  makes  them  channels  of  His  grace  to  those 
who  approach  them  in  the  spirit  of  repentance  and  faith,  that  is 
with  the  true  moral  dispositions/’  (The  italics  are  mine.)  We 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Mozley  for  that  very  clear  and  definite  state¬ 
ment.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  in  a  later  portion  of  the 
book,  when  he  discusses  the  sacraments  in.  detail,  he  appears  to 
have  forgotten  his  own  primary  thesis.  Of  Baptism  he  says : 
"  In  the  first  birth  there  is  a  sharing  of  sin ;  in  the  second  birth, 
a  sharing  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  An  adult  who  comes  to 
baptism  may  be  conscious  of  this  profound  contrast  between  the 
pre-  and  the  post-baptismal  state,  as  was  Cyprian  in  the  famous 
passage  in  which  he  put  his  own  experience  on  record.  But  the 
contrast  is  there  for  everyone,  adult  or  infant,  who  passes  through 
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the  baptismal  water.  It  is  the  passage  from  the  realm  of  nature 
to  the  realm  of  grace.  And  in  the  realm  of  grace,  the  first  of  all* 
necessary  blessings  is  the  blessing  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.- 
Wherever  there  is  repentance  and  faith,  there  is  God’s  answer  irt 
the  forgiveness  of  sin.  In  the  case  of  the  infant,  those  necessary 
conditions  are  supplied  by  sponsors  who  should  be  regarded,  not 
simply  as  the  representatives  of  the  infant,  but  as  representatives 
of  the  whole  Church,  praying  in  its  name  that  he  who  is  to  be 
made  a  member  of  the  family  may  receive  those  blessings  without 
which  there  can  be  no  family  at  all.”  Thus,  it  would  appear,  is 
the  Gospel  Sacrament  of  Baptism  reduced,  on  the  one  part,  to> 
being  sorry  by  proxy,  and,  on  the  other  part,  to  the  expression  of 
a  pious  hope,  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  always  realised.  Is  not 
the  weakness  of  the  present  position  regarding  Christian  Baptism 
just  here  :  a  confusion  of  thought  as  to  what  is  efficacious  Baptism 
“  in  the  spirit  of  repentance  and  faith,”  and  the  Solemn  D^ica- 
tion  of  an  infant  within  the  family  of  the  Church  of  God? 

If,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  we  can  divest  our  minds  of 
preconceived  notions  and  traditional  ideas  of  Christian  Baptism, 
and  approach  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  investi¬ 
gation  in  the  light  of  our  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  human 
consciousness,  we  may  get  a  new  understanding  of  a  question- 
which  is  vital,  and  therefore  fundamental,  to  the  Christian  Faith, 
The  material  at  our  disposal  is  so  voluminous  that  we  are  apt  to 
answer  the  question  before  it  is  put,  and  to  decide  the  issue  before 
it  is  tried.  If,  however,  without  looking  for  any  particular  inter¬ 
pretation,  we  discover  one  which  is  adequate  in  the  light  of 
present-diay  knowledge  in  other  fields,  we  shall  surely  hap  upon 
a  hidden  treasure.  It  is  in  this  spirit  of  detachment  that  we  should 
approach  the  sources  of  our  subject  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus 
and  the  development  of  the  experience  of  the  Church. 

We  are  justified  in  rejecting  as  unsound  in  these  days  of 
newer  light  on  the  inner  working  of  the  human  mind,  the 
separating  of  a  specific  subject  from  the  full  impact  of  the  whole 
personality  in  the  source.  Looking  at  the  historical  Jesus  as  we 
know  Him  through  the  portraiture  of  the  New  Testament,  we  fail 
to  give  full  value  to  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation  unless  we  accept 
all  the  implications  of  His  human  personality.  Jesus  was  a  child 
of  the  race,  as  we  are  children  of  the  race.  He  bore  within  Him¬ 
self  the  essential  nature  of  man  and  was  heir  to  the  accumulated 
resources  of  His  heredity.  He  was  an  agent  of  expression,  quali¬ 
fying  His  surroundings,  and  an  absorber  of  environmental  condi¬ 
tions,  influenced  by  the  times  in  which  He  lived.  Jesus  was 
approached  by  and  sought  to  approach  the  men  and  women  amid 
whom  He  lateured  by  the  same  powers  with  which  we  ourselves 
establish  our  social  contacts.  There  is  nothing  miraculous  in  the 
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way  in  which  Jesus  invited  men  to  follow  Him,  or  in  His  pungent 
criticism  of  the  follies  and  prejudices  of  Scribe  and  Pharisee.  The 
characteristic  most  prominent  in  the  social  life  of  Jesus  is 
naturalness.  , 

The  average  reader  of  the  Gospels  is  impressed  by  the  words 
of  Jesus,  Even  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  recall  the  exact 
words  after  he  has  laid  down  the  book,  the  content  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  in  an  unforgettable  way.  The  words  of  a  man 
always  make  an  impression  on  the  mental  periphera.  Whether 
the  words  are  written  or  spoken,  it  is  what  we  write  or  say  that 
is  generally  remembered.  But  no  one  to-day  would  assert  that 
the  words  of  Jesus  are  more  important  than  His  actions.  The 
Moral  Analects  of  Confucius  are,  at  least,  on  a  similar  plane  to  the 
recorded  sayings  of  Jesus.  Also,  we  would  not  care  to  admit  that 
what  Jesus  said  is  the  sufficient  foundation  for  belief.  Intellectual 
appr^ension  of  truth  is  not  salvation.  Words,  even  in  poetry,  are 
liable  to  become  entangled  in  the  barbed  wire  of  our  defences  on 
the  circumference  of  die  mind.  A  codified  statement  of  truth  is 
not  sufficient  to  reach  the  mainspring  of  human  personality.  The 
will  is  not  often  touched  by  argument.  You  may  convince  a  man, 
but  the  will  to  believe  lies  deeper  than  intellectual  conviction.  The 
conscious  mind  only  is  touched  by  verbal  teaching.  Thus,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  effective  operation  on  the  inner  man,  we  place 
the  parables  in  the  lowest  position.  We  rarely  hear  of  any  one 
being  converted  by  a  parable,  and  probably  the  men  who  b^me 
Christian  through  reading,  such  as  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch  and 
Tatian,  would  have  been  the  first  to  ascribe  their  conversion  to 
deeper  causes.  As  Mr.  Thouless  says  in  his  Psychology  of 
Religion,  “  Purely  intellectual  conviction  of  the  existence  of  God 
means  very  little  until  it  has  become  associated  with  feelings  and 
experience.  The  mere  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  being 
would  lead  us  little  farther  towards  a  religion  than  the  proof  of 
the  existence  of  finite  numbers.  A  man  with  a  religion  of  purely 
rational  type  would  be  in  a  worse  position  than  the  devils  who, 
St.  James  tells  us,  '  believe  and  tremble.’  We  would  remain  in  a 
condition  of  profound  indifference.”  We  may  say,  then,  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  as  we  discover  it  in  the  Gospels,  is  not  merely 
a  religion  of  words.  Pure  intellectualism  on  the  one  hand,  or  arid 
sentimentalism  on  the  other,  are  extremes  He  avoided.  The  reli¬ 
gion  of  Jesus  is  neither  a  book  of  Euclid  nor  a  poem. 

Because  Jesus  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  our  human  con¬ 
sciousness  quite  naturally  He  was  affected  by  processes  other  than 
the  purely  intellectual.  Because  He  was  above  the  laws  of  human 
consciousness  He  founded  the  Faith  on  something  more  enduring 
than  a  creed.  He  knew  that  a  confession  of  faith  tends  to  become 
a  confession  of  failure.  A  creed  becomes  not  merely  outgrown; 
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no  creed  ever  exactly  fitted.  A  chemical  formula  does  not  describe 
a  floTver.  The  spectrum  does  not  explain  the  sun.  There  are 
thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears,  and,  what  is  more,  too  deep 
for  words.  In  nothing  have  we  gone  so  far  astray  as  in  our  trust 
in  the  efficacy  of  an  adequate  vocabulaty.  We  have  ignored  the 
elemental  man  who  resides  in  each  of  us  behind  the  more  or  less 
rigid  screen  of  evolved  civilisation.  Directed  thinking  which 
employs  mostly  words  is  a  recent  product  of  the  life  of  civilised 
man.  What  about  the  barbarian  behind  the  prison  bars  of  our 
convention?  Jesus  reached  the  centre  of  personality  by  the 
method  of  symbolism.  He  broke  through  the  crust  of  intellectual 
apprehension  and  probed  deeply  into  the  affective  region  of 
experience. 

Thus  when  we  come  to  the  institution  of  Christian  Baptism 
we  are  in  the  world  of  affective  symbolism.  It  conveys  a  grace 
which  escapes  the  definition  of  words.  The  truth  of  Baptism 
cannot  be  contained  in  a  formula.  There  is  no  rational  connection 
between  water  and  the  entrance  of  a  human  soul  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  any  more  than  there  is  a  connection  between  spittle  and 
speech  or  clay  and  the  restoration  of  sight.  If  we  attempt  to 
justify  Baptism  on  rational  grounds,  we  confuse  the  categories.  If 
we  rely  merely  on  the  argument  of  blind  obedience  to  command, 
surely  we  are  asking  too  much  of  those  whom  we  desire  to 
influence  for  the  Christian  Faith. 

If  it  is  ceded  that  the  symbolic  is  the  only  way  of  reaching 
the  affective  region  of  the  mind,  there  still  remains  the  all- 
important  question  as  to  how  a  symbolic  act  may  become  a 
sacrament.  All  symbols  are  not  sacraments.  Can  we  safely  assert 
that  all  sacraments  are  symbols?  I  do  not  think  we  can  be  satisfied 
with  the  somewhat  crude  explanation  of  the  Anglican  Catechism. 
A  sacrament  is  something  more  than  an  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  an  inward  and  spirittial  grace.  If  it  is  not  more  than  this,  there 
is  a  danger  lest  it  degenerate  into  something  less.  Perhaps  we 
may  accept  it  as  a  God-used  method  of  producing  an  adequate  affect 
in  the  human  soul  (using  the  word  “  affect  ”  in  the  psychological 
sense  of  an  organised  system  of  emotional  dispositions).'  Even 
here  we  must  careful  of  ignoring  the  volition  of  the  individual 
and  assuming  that  the  affect  can  be  produced  without,  or  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to,  the  will.  That  an  affect  may  be  produced  without,  or 
despite,  our  will  is  evident  every  time  we  are  moved  emotionally 
by  music  or  poetry  or  visible  grandeur;  but  the  affect  may  be 
as  evanescent  as  it  is  momentarily  moving.  We  must  distinguish 
between  an  affect  and  an  adequate  affect.  Thus,  when  Jesus  was 
intent  on  producing  an  adequate  affect.  He  made  it  a  condition  of 
fulfilment  that  the  object  of  His  sympathy  should  have  faith.  In 
1  See  McDoug^dl’s  Social  Psychology,  Chap.  VI,  p.  137. 
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almost  every  case  of  the  conveyance  of  His  healing  power,  tlie 
comment  was,  “  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole.”  In  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  Baptism  repentance  is  added  to  faith.  Baptism  thus 
becomes  a  channel  of  the  grace  of  God  “  to  those  who  approach 
(the  sacrament)  in  the  spirit  of  repentance  and  faith,  that  is  with 
the  true  moral  disposition  ”  (Dr.  J.  K.  Mozley). 

In  the  light  of  this  we  can  the  more  readily  grasp  the  meaning 
of  Paul’s  words  to  the  Roman  Church :  “  Are  ye  ignorant  that 
all  who  were  baptised  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptised  into  His 
death  ?  We  were  buried  therefore  with  Him  through  baptism  unto 
death :  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  through  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  so  also  we  might  walk  in  newness  of  life.” 
One  meaning  is  on  the  surface  of  this  passage  :  the  experience  of 
Jesus  passes  through  Baptism  into  the  life  of  the  baptised.  This 
transference  creates  identity  between  Christ  and  the  believer.  The 
two  elements  of  an  effectual  sacrament — grace  and  fellowship — 
are  thus  clearly  emphasised  by  the  Apostle.  Other  references  to- 
Baptism  in  the  writings  of  Paul  bear  out  the  main  idea  contained 
in  this  passage.  He  writes  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  i.  12-17) 
that  he  is  glad  that  he  baptised  none  save  a  few — Crispus,  Gains, 
and  the  household  of  Stephanus.  This  is  not  a  depreciation  of 
Baptism,  but  rather  a  protest  against  the  tendency  of  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  at  Corinth  to  transfer  their  fealty  to  persons 
lower  than  Christ,  or  to  make  Christ  one  among  many  others  from 
whom  grace  could  proceed.  It  was  a  warning  against  incipient 
sacerdotalism  of  the  hierarchic  type.  Again,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  11, 
Paul  emphasises  the  threefold  nature  of  Baptism :  “  Ye  were 
washed,  ye  were  sanctified,  ye  were  justified.”  The  reference 
appears  to  be  (1)  to  the  outer  symbol,  (2)  to  the  accession  of  grace, 
(3)  to  the  accomplishment  of  identification  through  fellowship. 
In  another  place  Baptism  is  compared  with  the  cloud  that  over¬ 
shadowed  and  protected  ancient  Israel  (1  Cor.  x.  1,  2)  and  with 
the  sea  that  separated  in  order  to  allow  them  to  escape  from  the 
Egyptians  (1  Cor.  x.  2).  In  these  similes  Paul  depicts  the  symbols 
of  (^d’s  presence  with  His  people.  In  the  same  letter  (1  Cor. 
xii.  13)  the  corporate  significance  of  Christian  Baptism  is  stressed, 
while  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  the  unity  of  the  Church,  both  militant  and 
triumphant,  is  the  theme.  To  the  Ephesians  he  writes  ;  “  Christ 
also  loved  the  church,  and  gave  Himself  up  for  it ;  that  He  might 
sanctify  it,  having  cleansed  it  by  the  washing  of  water  with  the 
word,  that  He  might  present  the  church  to  Himself  a  glorious 
church.  .  .  .”  (Eph.  v.  25-27.)  The  fullest  meaning  is  given  to 
Baptism  by  uniting  the  whole  personality  in  the  symbol  and  the 
word,  the  symbol  reaching  the  lower  levels  of  the  unconscious  and 
the  word  having  impact  with  the  conscious,  the  two  combined  thus 
supplying  the  need  of  the  whole  personality. 
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After  the  letters  of  Paul  it  is  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we- 
look  for  a  record  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
Baptism  in  the  early  Church.  There  is  a  reference  to  the  Baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Acts  i.  5,  but  in  Acts  ii.  38-41  we  find 
Peter  urging  upon  his  auditors  the  necessity  of  repentance  and' 
Baptism  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  unto  the  remission  of  sins.  In 
this  we  see  that  grace  is  not  an  imposition  from  without  upon  an 
involuntary  subject,  but  the  volitional  reception  of  power  through 
fellowship.  In  Acts  viii.  16, 17  there  is  the  account  of  the  Christian 
Faith  bursting  the  chrysalis  of  Judaism,  and  of  Gentiles  receiving 
grace.  There  is  an  important  passage  in  Acts  xix.  where  the 
baptism  of  John  is  compared  in  result  with  the  Baptism  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  content  of  the  symbol  is  different  in  the 
two  cases.  Jesus  has  filled  the  ancient  form  with  His  own 
new  life. 

In  the  Grospel  of  John  we  have  the  latest  interpretation  of  the 
sacrament.  Perhaps,  too,  we  have  also  in  this  Gospel  the  clearest 
insight  into  the  inner  meaning  and  message.  In  the  conversation 
of  Jesus  with  Nicodemus  we  have  described  “  the  conditions  of 
admission  to  the  kingdom,  both  symbolically  with  reference  to  the 
outward  element  employed  .  .  .  and  spiritually  with  reference  to 
the  Divine  agency  of  which  Baptism  was  the  pledge.”  {Century 
Bible.)  When  the  disciples  came  to  Jesus  with  questions  about 
the  baptism  of  John  there  is  the  unfolding  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Master,  and  the  clear  announcement  that  John’s  baptism  was  but 
the  preparation  for  the  greater  and  more  powerful  one  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Returning  to  the  letters  of  the  New  Testament,  we  find  that 
the  writer  of  1  Peter  uses  Baptism  as  a  comparison  when  he 
illustrates  his  point  by  reference  to  the  safety  attained  by  Noah 
and  his  family  by  passing  through  the  water  in  the  Ark.  The 
writer  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews  also  makes  mention  of  the 
symbol  of  water,  and  refers  to  its  spiritual  content  in  hearts 
cleansed  from  evil. 

In  the  earliest  documents  we  read  of  men  and  women  coming 
to  the  baptismal  waters,  not  merely  in  obedience  to  a  blind  com¬ 
mand  or  even  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom,  but  in  a 
realisation  of  the  reception  of  grace  9.nd  the  completion  of  fellow¬ 
ship  through  the  act  itself.  The  basic  facts  of  human  personality 
are  accepted  long  before  they  are  understood,  and  the  men  and 
women  of  the  early  Church  had  no  such  intellectual  equipment  as 
would  cause  them  to  doubt  what  their  hearts  endorsed.  In  our 
more  critical  age  we  are  apt  to  doubt  first  and  accept  afterwards. 
The  less  sophisticated  intuitively  grasp  what  they  cannot  always 
explain.  No  amount  of  rationalisation  will  do  away  with  man’s 
fundamental  make-up.  There  are  factors  in  man  which  are  not 
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cognisable  by  the  intellectual  faculties,  which  defy  analysis.  It  is 
not  the  faith  which  satisfies  even  the  intelligence  for  which  the 
world  is  waiting :  it  is  the  faith  which  will  meet  the  needs  of 
men.  We  may  say  with  Pascal :  “  The  heart  has  its  reasons  which 
the  reason  does  not  know.”  A  clearer  emphasis  of  the  function 
of  Baptism  in  the  life  of  the  Church  will  restore  this  ofttimes 
n^lected  and  misused  sacrament  to  its  full  value,  and  make  it 
once  more  worthy  to  be  placed  alongside  its  Gospel  counterpart, 
the  Communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 


T.  A.  Bampton. 


Repudiable  “Bunyan  Writings.*’ 

During  his  lifetime,  and  for  eighty  years  after  his  death,. 

John  Bimyan’s  reputation  was  jeopardised  through  books 
being  xmscrupulously  published  as  his,  bearing  authorship  initials 
of  “  J.B.”  or  else  with  his  full  name  and — not  infrequently — ^with 
his  portrait  as  a  frontispiece.  Among  these  is  one  whidi,  in  A 
Bibliography  of  the  Works  of  John  Bunyan  (Biblio.  Soc.,  1932) 
the  present  writer  designated  as  “  repudiable,”  Reprobation 
Asserted.  It  bears  the  imprint  “  London,  Printed  for  G.L.  .  .  . 
Turn-Stile- Alley  in  Holbourn.”  This  quarto  pamphlet  of  forty- 
eight  pages  was  sold  at  sixpence.  The  assumption  that  “Joto 
Bunyan,  A  Lover  of  Peace  and  Truth  ”  was  its  author  is  refuted 
by  Dr.  John  Brown  (Life  of  Bunyan,  1928  edition),  who  remarks 
that  there  were  also  “  other  books  passed  off  falsely  in  Bun)^n’s 
name.”  In  regard  to  Reprobation,  Brown  takes  “  the  external 
evidence  first,”  and,  dealing  with  Ae  above  imprint,  he  says  of 
the  initials  "  G.L."  (no  doubt  intended  to  represent  George 
Larkin),  that  “  it  was  this  publisher’s  custom  to  print  his  name  in 
full  .  .  .  and  his  place  of  business  was  not  at  Turnstile- Alley,  but 
at  the  sign  of  the  Two  Swans  ”  (without  Bishopsgate),  and  at 
other  addresses.  Larkin  was  the  printer  of  Grace  Abounding,  in 
1666,  so  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  would  have  had  recourse  to 
another  printer  for  Reprobation,  the  date  of  which  is  queried  as 
1674  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue.  A  second  issue  was 
certainly  printed,  in  16%,  by  George  Larkin,  Junior.  But  no  such 
statements  prove  Bunyan’s  authorship ;  and  for  some  years  after 
his  death  any  probable  or  improbable  writing  issued  as  his  would 
have  commanded  a  ready  sale.  Whatever  appeal  the  external' 
evidence  here  given  makes,  it  is 'from  the  contents  of  the  book 
itself  that  decision  must  be  made;  so  a  further  reference  to  Dr. 
Brown’s  opinion  is  helpful :  “  It  neither  begins  nor  ends  ”  (Brown 
asserts)  “  in  Bunyan’s  characteristic  fashion.  .  .  .  Let  him 
[Bunyan]  write  on  what  subject  he  may,  he  writes  not  long  before 
he  eiAer  melts  with  tenderness  or  glows  with  fire.  This  writer 
[of  Reprobation]  ...  is  hard  and  cold  in  style,  thin  in  scheme 
and  substance,  and  he  is  what  Bunyan  never  was — pitiless  in  logic, 
without  being  truly  logical.”  Robert  Philip,  in  his  Life  of  Bunyan 
(1839),  also  says :  “  I  venture  to  reject  the  claims  of  the  treatise 
on  Reprobation  to  be  Bunyan’s.  .  .  .  They  rest  on  no  ground,  but 
their  place  in  Hogg’s  edition.  ...  It  is  unlike  both  his  [Bunyan’s] 

head  and  heart.  It  is  not  too  clever  for  him ;  but  it  is  too  cold- 
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blooded.”  However,  despite  these  two  writers’  opinions,  George 
Offor  (Works  of  Bunyan,  1853)  did  accept  this  “  valuable  tract  ” 
as  Bunyan’s,  partly  because  it  was  included  in  Doe’s  Catalogue  in 
1698,  and  more  especially  as  its  contents  were  acceptable  to  him, 
for  Offor  closes  his  editorial  note  upon  Reprobation  Asserted  with 
a  benediction  :  “  May  the  divine  blessing  follow  this  attempt  to 
spread  these  important,  although  to  many,  unpalatable  doctrines.” 

In  1684  another  tract  had  appeared — "  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
to  the  Other  World,  by  J.B.,  an  unworthy  labourer  in  Christ’s 
Vineyard.”  This  was  printed  for  T.  Passinger,  also  of  London 
Bridge.  Only  one  copy  is  known,  catalogued  in  the  Pepysian 
Library  at  C^bridge;  together  with  other  “  Penny  Godlinesses.” 
It  is  but  a  brief  imitation  of  Bunyan’s  story,  introducing  some  of 
his  characters  and  scenes.  Three  years  before  Bunyan  died,  Joseph 
(or  Josiah)  Blare,  of  London  Bridge,  published  in  1685  an  eleven- 
page  pamphlet — "  The  Saints’  Triumph,  by  J.B.”  with  a  woodcut 
portrait  of  Bunyan.  There  is  no  evidence  of  Bunyan  having 
written  one  word  of  it. 

In  1690  Blare  caught  the  public  eye  with  another  publication, 
bearing  a  distinctly  Bunyan-like  title  :  “  Heart’s  Ease  in  Hearths 
Trouble,”  and  which  was  stated  to  be  by  “  J.B.,  a  Servant  of 
Christ.”  Its  real  author  was  John  Bardwood,  an  ejected  minister. 
The  book  passed  through  a  number  of  editions,  and,  in  1762,  Mid¬ 
winter,  Blare’s  successor,  daringly  affixed  to  its  title  page  the  name 
of  “  John  Bunyan.”  It  had  a  ready  sale  for  many  years,  and  was, 
no  doubt,  profitably  read. 

Emboldened  by  these  ventures.  Blare  printed,  in  1701,  “  Medi¬ 
tations  on  the  Several  Ages  of  Man’s  Life,  By  John  Bunyan.” 
This,  too,  had  a  portrait,  but  the  work  must  not  be  ascribed  to  him 
as  its  author.  With  this  (and  dated  1700)  was  included  Scriptural 
Poems,  also  stated  to  be  by  John  Bunyan.  Over  these  poems 
controversy  is  raised.  Dr.  John  Brown  maintains  that  “  their 
•  genuineness  is  very  doubtful,”  an  opinion  not  shared  by  all,  for 
some  (including  the  present  writer)  contend  that  they  probably 
are  by  Bunyan.  Dr.  Brown  considers  that  if  Bunyan  wrote  the 
poems  the  question  of  his  schooling  is  settled — that  he  went  to 
Bedford  Grammar  School.  This  is  mere  conjecture.  It  was  far 
more  likely  that  the  boy  Bunyan  attended  the  Free  School  at 
Houghton  Conquest,  a  school  to  which  he  was  eligible  to  go,  and 
which  would  account  for  Bunyan’s  reference  in  '  To  the  Reader  ’ 
.the  following  lines : 

For  I’m  no  poet,  nor  a  poet’s  son, 

But  a  mechanic  guided  by  no  other  rule 
But  which  I  gained  in  a  grammar  school. 

In  my  minority  .  .  . 

The  use  of  the  words  “  rule  ”  and  “  minority  ”  are  not  without 
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significance :  both  words  occur  in  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  the 
first  when  Bunyan  describes  the  “  narrow  way  ”  as  being  “  straight 
as  a  rule  can  make  it  ”  ;  the  second,  when  Mr.  By-ends  and  his 
companions  explain  that  in  their  “  minority  ”  they  were  school¬ 
fellows.  (Bedford  Edition,  1939/40,  pp.  37  and  1^). 

Although  the  late  Dr.  Brown  doubted  the  Bunyan  authorship, 
it  is  no  heresy  to  believe  that  Bunyan  did  write  the  poems,  knowing 
that  when  he  died  his  widow  and  her  son,  John,  disposed  of  a 
quantity  of  unpublished  manuscripts,  among  which  may  well  have 
been  the  Scriptural  Poems.  None  claim  Bunyan  to  be  a  poet, 
despite  his  rhythmical  prose  and  some  acceptable  verses  in  his 
works. 

But  an  unpardonable  piece  of  effrontery  to  Bunyan’s  memory 
was  perpetrated  by  the  same  Joseph  (or  Josiah)  Blare  when  he 
foisted  on  an  eager  public,  in  1693,  what  was  stated  to  be  the  Third 
Part  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  The  first  two  parts  had  been 
read  with  avidity,  and  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
no  less  than  fourteen  editions  of  the  First  Part  (1678)  had  been 
printed,  and  at  least  five  editions  of  the  Second  Part  (1684).  At 
the  end  of  Part  Two  Bunyan  did  say — “  shall  it  be  my  lot  to  go 
that  [the  Pilgrim]  way  again,  I  may  give  those  that  desire  it  an 
account  of  what  I  here  am  silent  about  .  .  .”  ;  indicating  his'  inten¬ 
tion  of  continuing  his  story.  However,  when  Blare’s  book  was 
published,  a  refutation  appeared,  stating  that  “  The  Third  Part 
now  abroad  was  not  done  by  Bunyan.  But  tlie  true  copy  left  by 
him  will  be  published  by  Nat.  Ponder.”  This  statement  by  Ponder 
was  either  fact  or  “  bluff.”  He  certainly  did  not  fulfil  his  promise, 
for  no  copy  of  a  “  genuine  ”  Third  Part  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress  is  extant. 

The  verso  of  the  title-page  of  the  thirteenth  edition  of  the 
First  Part  bears  the  following  advertisement :  “The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress;  The  Third  Part;  in  a  Dream,  Printed  in  1692,  is  an 
impostor  thrust  into  the  world  by  a  nameless  author,  and  would 
insinuate  to  the  Buyers  that  ’tis  Bunyan’s,  by  adding  a  false 
Account  of  his  Life  and  Death,  not  compleating  the  work  as  is  said, 
etc.  The  Skeleton  of  his  Design  and  the  main  of  his  Book  done 
by  him  as  a  Third  Part  remains  with  Nath.  Ponder ;  which  when 
convenient  time  serves  shall  be  Published.”  As  far  back  as  1688 
Ponder  had  complained  “  Of  certain  ballad  sellers  about  Newgate 
and  on  London  Bridge,  who  have  put  the  two  first  letters  [J.B.]  of 
the  Author’s  name  and  his  effigies  to  their  rhimes  and  ridiculous 
books,  suggesting  to  the  world  as  if  they  were  his.”  Strange  to 
relate,  as  the  popularity  of  Bunyan’s  writings  grew  Ponder’s 
worldly  condition  decreased,  until,  in  1699,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine, 
his  earthly  course  had  ended.  Ponder  had  suffered  financial  strain 
to  excess  and,  perchance,  he  was  unable  to  raise  sufficient  money 
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to  print  the  Third  Part  as  he  had  intended;  or,  maybe,  he  had 
disposed  of  the  “  skeleton  ”  of  Bunyan’s  “  design  ”  to  Blare  and 
Blare  had  put  this  into  the  hands  of  a  literary  hack  to  “  dish  up.” 
Blare  evades  the  true  authorship  of  this  impudent  travesty  by 
omitting  a  name  on  the  title  page.  In  its  place — ^after  quoting 
Bunyan’s  original  title  “  The  /  Pilgrim’s  Progress  /  from  /  this 
World,  /  to  /  That  which  is  to  come :  /  The  Third  Part  / 
Delivered  under  the  Similitude  of  a  Dream.” — Blare  follows  on 
with  a  garbled  version  of  its  further  description,  and  adds,  “  The 
Life  and  Death  of  /  John  Bunyan,  /  Author  of  the  First  and 
Second  Part :  this  Com-  /  pleating  the  whole  Progress.”  Such 
a  cleverly  worded  title  page  was,  without  doubt,  conceived  to 
deceive.  And  it  did  deceive,  for  the  sale  of  this  spurious  work 
continued  until  well  past  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  it  ceased  to  be  printed.  The  so-called  Third  Part  had 
reached  its  fourth  edition  by  1700,  and  its  seventeenth  in  1757. 
Professor  Wharey  states  (Clar.  Press,  1928)  that  fifty-nine  edi¬ 
tions  of  it  had  appeared  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  was  George  Offor’s  intention  to  include  Blare’s  Third  Part 
in  the  Hanserd-Knollys  edition  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1847 ;  but  the  Council  of  the  Hanserd-Knollys  Society 
decided  otherwise,  as  ”  upon  examination  the  extreme  indelicacy, 
or  more  properly  indecency,  of  some  parts,  and  the  absurdity  of 
others,”  precluded  its  insertion.  To  modern  readers  its  exclusion 
on  such  grounds  seems  perhaps  absurd ;  yet  the  Society’s  decision 
was  right  and  proper,  because  as  literature  it  is  far  beneath  the 
standard  of  Bunyan’s  writings ;  although,  as  Dr.  Brown  remarks, 
the  work  is  ”  not  without  a  certain  amount  of  interest  and  literary 
power.”  Admittedly,  it  possesses  a  few  touches  that  are  Bun- 
yanesque  despite  its  diction  generally  and  its  fanciful  details  being 
foreign  to  the  genius  of  John  Bunyan.  That  readers  should  have 
accepted  it  as  from  his  pen  is  amazing :  its  contents  alone  are 
sufficient  proof  of  its  ungenuineness,  and  its  opening  sentence 
denotes  a  fraudulent  intent :  ”  After  the  two  former  Dreams  con¬ 
cerning  Christian,  and  Christiana  his  wife  ...  I  fell  asleep  again, 
and  ...  I  dreamed  another  Dream  .  .  .”  As  Dr.  Brown  truly 
declares — “  It  was  a  piece  of  sharp  practice  .  .  .  and  was  evidently 
intended  in  an  unworthy  way  to  trade  upon  Bunyan’s  reputation.” 
(Life  of  Bunyan,  1928  ed.) 

No  trace  of  its  real  authorship  has  so  far  been  found.  But 
in  justice  to  Blare  it  should  be  remembered  that  Ponder — as  he 
boasts  of — did  procure  the  “  skeleton  ”  of  Bunyan’s  intended 
Third  Part;  and,  accepting  his  statement  as  fact,  it  is  not 
impossible,  nor  perhaps  improbable,  that  Ponder’s  impecuniosity 
compelled  him  to  dispose  of  the  manuscript;  and,  if  so,  why  not 
to  Blare?  But  Bunyan’s  own  part  in  it  was  assuredly  slight. 
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As  above  stated,  the  public  accepted  the  “  Third  Part  ”  as  a 
fresh  book  by  John  Bunyan,  although  many  who  read  it  must  have 
detected  its  inferiority  and  doubted  its  genuineness.  To-day  it  is 
of  interest  to,  and  is  included  as  a  “  Bunyaniana  ”  item  by,  collec¬ 
tors  who,  however,  place  no  especial  value,  commercially,  on  any 
but  the  very  early  editions — ^and  then  only  up  to  the  tenA  (1722).. 
The  earliest  editions  are  somewhat  scarce  and  are  sought  after. 

It  is  difficult  and  perhaps  useless  to  discuss  its  contents.  It 
is  tedious  to  read  and  it  entirely  fails  to  “  grip.”  Its  diction  does 
not  stir  up  the  reader’s  imagination,  nor  does  it  satisfy  in  other 
ways.  The  book  is  decidedly  dull,  and,  excepting  where  it  faintly’ 
resembles  Bunyan,  it  contains  situations  that  are  supremely  ridi¬ 
culous.  Its  reference  to  the  “  Holy  Apostle  Paul  ”  ;  a  ”  magic 
crutch  ”  ;  and  a  “  Chamber  of  Magic,”  together  with  its  pedantic 
and  sometimes  unseemly  language,  rule  out  all  thought  of  Bunyan 
as  its  author.  The  absurd  introduction  of  a  Convent,  and  a  dis¬ 
course  on  ascetic  diet — propagating  vegetarianism — with  such 
expressions  as  “  proportionably  subservient  ”  and  “  ignis-fatuus  ” 
are  not  consistent  with  the  simple  style  of  Bunyan.  Neither  could 
the  argtiment  put  forth  on  the  “  Virgin  Birth,”  nor  the  reference 
to  “  the  Holy  Jesus,”  be  accepted  as  Bunyan’s  mode  of  expression. 
A  few  conversational  parts  have  the  flavour  of  Bunyan’s  pen, 
especially  those  which  are  bodily  lifted  or  paraphrased  from  the 
First  and  Second  Parts  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  some  of  which 
are  unnecessarily  vulgarised ;  but  the  following  passage  might  be 
claimed  as  Bunyan’s : 

Spiritual  Man:  Your  curiosity  is  dangerous,  and  may  cost  you 
dear;  therefore  pray  be  persuaded  to  turn  away  your  ears  from 
hearing  of  Vanity  and  Delusions.  You  have  run  well  hitherto,  do  not 
halt  so  near  your  Journey’s  End. 

These  last  two  words  may  well  introduce  another  publication 
which  is — or  is  not — a  record  of  Bunyan  utterances  ;  it  is  a  book 
entitled  "  Rest  for  a  Wearied  Soul,  or  The  Pilgrim  at  his  Journey’s 
End,  being  the  last  Legacy  of  Mr.  John  Bunyan,  Preacher  of  the 
Gospel  in  Bedfordshire,  containing  his  dying  Exportations  to  his 
Children,  and  their  duty  to  God,  Peir  Mother,  and  to  one  anoPer. 

.  .  .  His  Godly  Meditations  when  he  lay  upon  his  DeaP-Bed.”’ 
This  is  an  eight-page  pamphlet,  with  Bunyan’s  portrait  on  the 
title  page.  It  was  issued  from  London  and  York  in  or  about  the 
year  1700. 

A  number  of  other  books  were  printed  in  Pe  eighteenp 
century  which  were  alleged  to  be  by  John  Bunyan.  But  they  may 
be  summarily  dismissed. 

Frank  Mott  Harrison. 
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Chipping  Norton  Baptist  Church, 

1694-1944. 

“  /^HIPPING  NORTON  ”  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  two 
Saxon  words  which,  'joined,  mean  the  “  Market  of  the 
Northmen.”  These  words,  together  with  the  nearby  presence  of 
the  Rollright  Stones,  suggest  that  many  hundreds  of  years  ago 
there  was  a  community  living  on  the  present  site  of  the  town.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Book,  and  a  Charter  was  early 
granted  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  giving  him  liberty  to  hold  a 
fair  for  four  days  in  each  year.  In  1606  the  Borough  was  incor¬ 
porated,  and  one  of  the  Maces  may  be  seen  in  the  Town  Hall. 
The  Town  Council  was  formed  in  the  year  1835  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act.  This  town,  then 
in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  County  of  Oxford,  has  roots 
which  run  deep,  and  a  long  development  very  different  from  the 
mushroom  growth  of  so  many  places  reared  about  the  time  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution. 

The  Parish  Church  reflects  the  prosperity  of  the  Cotswold 
wool  trade  during  the  latter  part  of  the  mediaeval  period.  A 
one-time  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Ford,  who  was  a  chaplain  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  was  ejected  in  1662,  and,  according  to  a 
history  of  the  town  published  in  1852,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Founder  of  the  “  Protestant  Dissenters’  Meeting  ”  in  Chipping 
Norton,  out  of  which  the  present  Baptist  Church  eventually  sprang. 
Ford  preached  among  the  people  until  his  life  was  threatened,  and 
he  was  forced  to  fly  to  London  for  safety.  There  he  preached 
during  the  time  of  the  plague.  Referring  again  to  local  history 
books,  we  find  that  prior  to  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Ford,  a  certain  Dr.  Butler  ministered  to  Dissenters.  All  that  is 
known  of  him  is  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  book  on  bees  and 
an  English  Grammar.  He  was  bom  in  1560  and  died  in  1647. 

The  scanty  records  we  have  begin  with  1694,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  official  date  of  the  founding  of  the  Church,  though 
the  above  makes  it  clear  that  there  was  Protestant  Dissent  in  Ae 
town  many  years  previously.  In  1694  a  Mr.  John  Worth  began 
a  short  ministry,  removing  to  Marlborough  in  or  about  1699.  He 
was  a  man  of  ability,  and  a  sermon  of  his  on  the  victory  of 
Blenheim  was  widely  Imown.  This  was  preached  at  Marlborough. 

Then  there  followed  the  Rev.  John  Thorley,  who  ministered 
for  sixty  years.  There  are  tablets  to  Thorlqr  and  his  wife  in  the 
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present  church.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  Very  little 
is  known  of  his  work,  but  a  book  written  in  1744  entitled  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Nature,  Order  and  Government  of  Bees,  a  copy 
of  whi^  was  bought  recently  by  one  of  the  present  deacons,  and 
read  by  the  writer,  reveals  his  ability  and  the  religious  tone  of 
his  life.  The  book  is  sermonic  in  style,  and  he  never  lets  the 
reader  forget  that  he  is  a  Minister  of  Religion.  The  technical 
importance  of  the  work  is  due  to  his  revolutionary  method  of 
taking  the  honey  without  destroying  the  bees.  He  writes  a 
lengthy  preface,  “  from  his  study  at  Chipping  Norton,”  and  there 
is  a  long  list  of  subscribers,  among  them  being  the  Lady  Abney 
of  Newington,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Isaac  Watts,  Philip 
Doddridge,  and  William  Fawkner,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  was  constituted  the  same  year  as  the  Church, 
i.e.  1694. 

After  the  death  of  John  Thorley  the  cause  appears  to  have 
become  weaker,  and  for  fourteen  years  there  were  supply 
preachers.  The  only  record  of  that  period  refers  to  the  occasional 
visits  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitmore,  of  Hook  Norton. 

It  was  the  opening  of  Bliss’s  Tweed  Mills  in  1757  which 
made  for  a  revival  of  interest  and  prosperity.  The  worshippers 
sought  the  advice  of  Benjamin  Beddome,  Baptist  minister  of 
Bourton-on-the- Water,  and  he  advised  the  friends  to  apply  to 
Bristol  Academy.  Thomas  Purdy  was  sent  as  a  “  Probationer,” 
and  continued  as  such  for  two  years,  being  then  acknowledged  as 
the  settled  minister.  On  the  first  of  August,  1775,  a  Churdi  was 
formed  of  fifteen  persons  baptised  at  Hook  Norton,  with  three 
others  transferred  from  neighbouring  churches.  Purdy  was  or¬ 
dained  on  September  14th,  1775,  and  was,  therefore,  the  first 
Pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Chipping  Norton.  The  previous 
congregations  had  been  of  the  Independent  order.  A  broad 
covenant  was  drawn  up  to  include  the  remnant  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dents,  but,  according  to  the  minute  book,  ten  years  later  it  was 
resolved  to  denominate  the  cause  as  “A  Particular  Baptist 
Church.”  The  original  covenant  was  accordingly  revised.  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines  are  easily  discovered  in  the  covenant.  It  was 
signed  by  seven  men,  none  of  whom  has  descendants  in  the 
Church  to-day. 

During  Ais  period  there  are  accounts  of  several  Fasts  being 
observed  by  the  members  on  account  of  the  state  of  war.  In  1776 
a  National  Fast  was  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  on  that 
occasion  the  service  of  Worship  and  Prayer  lasted  for  three  hours. 

A  story  of  this  period  concerns  a  young  man,  the  eldest  son 
of  a  respectable  family,  who  was  warned  never  to  enter  the 
Meeting  House,  where,  according  to  his  parents,  “  dreadful  doc¬ 
trines  were  taught.”  He  was,  however,  employed  by  one  of  the 
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deacons,  a  man  of  such  excellent  character  that  the  youth  was 
puzzled  that  so  bad  a  religion  could  have  produced  so  good  a 
man.  He  would  not  break  his  promise  to  his  parents,  but  he 
listened  at  the  window  to  the  voice  of  the  preacher  and  was  con¬ 
verted.  He  made  known  the  facts  and  suffered  much  hardship, 
but  was  the  means  of  converting  several  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
In  1779  a  piece  of  ground  was  enclosed  for  burials.  The  last 
interment  there  was  conducted  by  the  present  minister  in 
December,  1940. 

A  long  eulogy  of  the  character  and  ability  of  Thomas  Purdy, 
who  died  in  1802,  is  recorded  in  the  minutes.  He  was  succeed^ 
by  B.  H.  Draper.  Draper  was  a  native  of  Cumnor  and  worked 
at  the  Clarendon  Press  in  Oxford.  A  fellow-worker  introduced 
him  to  the  fellowship  at  New  Road  Church  which  called 
him  to  the  ministry.  He  was  trained  at  Bristol  College,  and  after 
a  five  years’  pastorate  at  Chipping  Norton,  moved  to  Coseley  in 
Staffordshire.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  verses  to  the 
magazines  of  the  period. 

After  the  short  ministry  of  Draper,  William  Gray  took  over 
the  charge.  (Mr.  Parker  Gray,  of  Northampton,  is  his  great- 
grandson.)  Gray  had  the  great  advantage  of  being  the  assistant 
of  Abraham  Booth,  of  Prescott  Street  Church,  London,  a  minister 
who  rendered  distinguished  service  there  for  thirty-seven  years. 
After  a  few  years  in  London  Gray  had  a  short  pastorate  in 
Devonport,  coming  to  Chipping  Norton  in  1809.  He  sustained  a 
most  fruitful  ministry,  and  also  turned  his  house  into  an  Academy 
for  the  training  of  young  men.  He  stated  that  “  Religion 
flourishes  in  this  town  and  in  the  villages  around.”  The  Meeting 
House,  built  in  1733,  was  greatly  enlarged  in  1817.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  afternoon  service  was  oft^  crowded.  There  was  seating 
accommodation  for  about  500,  and  the  communicants  averaged 
about  100.  During  this  period  there  were  several  village  stations 
served  by  the  parent  church.  In  the  minute  book  there  is  the 
record  of  a  very  lengthy  letter  to  the  Church,  selections  of  which 
follow :  “  I  believe  it  is  well  known  that  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon 
many  persons  cannot  obtain  a  place,  and  many  others  are  so 
crowded  as  to  render  their  situation  uncomfortable.  .  .  .  And 
besides  these  things,  what  seems  to  me  equally  distressing,  there  is 
no  place  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Meeting  where  the  poor,  to 
whom  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached,  can  have  free  access.  .  .  . 
Dear  Brethren,  I  doubt  not  but  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  in 
every  part  of  the  world  is  our  subject  .  .  .  but  there  are  reasons 
why  the  cause  of  Christ  should  be  peculiarly  regarded  by  you : 
It  IS  the  place  of  first  impressions ;  the  place  wherein  whi^  your 
faith  has  been  built ;  the  place  in  which  you  hope  your  children, 
when  you  are  no  more,  will  rise  and  call  you  blessed.  ...  I  am 
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fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  time  which  press 
almost  upon  every  class  of  society  .  .  .  but  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
was  built  in  troublesome  times  .  .  .  and  if  it  be  put  off  some  of 
you  may  sleep  in  the  silent  tomb  and  there  is  no  work  or  device  in 
the  grave  whither  we  all  hasten." 

The  cost  of  the  extension  was  about  £2,300.  Mr.  Gray 
appealed  by  letter  and  in  person  to  churches  far  afield,  and  money 
was  received  from  London,  Wellington,  Cambridge,  Birmingham 
and  many  other  places.  Whilst  the  work  was  proceeding  the 
Church  met  by  courtesy  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  their 
sanctuary  in  Diston’s  Lane  at  8.15  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  on  the  Sabbath, 
also  on  Friday  nights. 

Records  are  scanty  during  Mr.  Gray’s  period,  but  long  lists 
of  baptisms  are  given,  and  there  was  jealousy  with  regard  to  the 
purity  of  the  fellowship.  Discipline  was  exercised  rigorously. 
Mr.  Gray  resigned  in  1825  to  become  the  minister  of  College 
Street,  Northampton. 

Eluring  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  G.  Stonehouse,  which  began 
in  1838,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  in  favour  of  the 
Emancipation  of  the  Slaves.  The  Church  also  decided  to  refuse  to 
receive  to  communion  any  person  known  to  be  the  holder  of  a 
slave  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Mr.  Stonehouse  left  in  1845  to 
become  the  president  of  the  South  Australian  College. 

Short  pastorates  followed,  and  in  1859  there  came  the  Rev. 
William  Green.  During  his  period  the  present  handsome  sanc¬ 
tuary  was  erected.  Strangely  enough,  there  is  no  record  in  the 
minutes  of  this  project.  From  newspaper  accounts  it  is  gleaned 
that  the  Rev.  William  Brock,  of  Bloomsbury,  preached  the  first 
sermon,  and  the  evening  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Samuel 
Morton  Peto.  The  cost  was  over  £2,300,  and  it  was  freed  from 
debt  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  opening  date,  which  was  January 
8th,  1863.  A  large  part  of  the  cost  was  met  locally,  £650  being 
contributed  by  Sunday-school  teachers  and  scholars.  Three 
months  later  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mursell  preached  on  the  occasion  of 
the  cancelling  of  the  debt,  and  alluded  to  the  time  when  he  had 
resided  in  Chipping  Norton  forty  years  earlier,  giving  the  con¬ 
gregation  the  beneffi  of  some  facts  previously  unknown,  'there 

!is  no  account  in  the  minutes  of  what  he  said,  but  from  other 
sources  we  can  piece  together  some  of  his  remarks.  Mursell,  when 
quite  a  young  man,  came  to  study  at  Gray’s  Academy,  and  was 
joined  by  James  Phillippo,  who  was  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  West  Indian  slaves.  Phillippo  was  a 
candidate  for  the  B.M.S.,  and  Mr.  Gray  was  selected  by  the 
committee  of  the  Society  as  the  preceptor  of  the  young  missionary- 
to-be.  The  two  young  men  were  drawn  together  in  bonds  which 
lasted  through  life.  'Their  friendship  was  sealed  by  an  exchange 
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of  Christian  names,  Mr.  Mursell  adopting  the  name  of  Phillippo, 
and  Mr.  Phillippo  that  of  Mursell.  One  called  himself  James 
Phillippo  Mursell,  and  the  other  James  Mursell  Phillippo.  The 
study  of  the  young  men  was  situated  above  the  sitting-room  of 
Mr.  Gray,  and  as  the  heart  of  Mr.  Phillippo  succumbed  to  the 
charms  of  a  local  maiden,  it  was  agreed  that  a  sign  be  given  from 
the  window  as  to  whether  he  was  in  or  not.  Most  likely  the 
Gray  family  were  never  aware  of  many  things  that  went  on  above 
their  heads!  In  this  speech  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Mursell 
paid  warm  tribute  to  the  work  of  William  Gray. 

After  Mr.  Green’s  ministry  there  followed  two  short 
pastorates,  and  then  Thomas  Bentley  came  from  Coventry  and 
exercised  a  long  and  distinguished  ministry  from  1869  to  1896. 

Mr.  Bentley,  who  is  still  remembered  by  the  seniors,  was  a  preacher 
of  a  very  fine  order,  and  during  his  time  the  church  prospered 
greatly.  A  sermon  he  preached  on  the  Future  Life  a  few  days 
after  his  fourteen-year-old  daughter,  Emily,  died,  caused  deep 
feeling.  Many  alterations  of  value  were  made  to  the  premises, 
and  for  several  months  the  church  met  in  the  Town  Hall.  His 
ministry  was  terminated  by  recurrent  ill-health.  A  presentation 
was  made.  He  died  a  few  years  later,  and  there  is  a  tablet  in 
the  present  church.  His  family  presented  the  umbrell^  stands  in 
the  pews  to  his  memory.  In  1897  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Lovell  com¬ 
menced  an  all  too  short  ministry  of  two  years,  moving  to  Morning- 
side  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  dying  there  in  the  flower  of  his  life. 

During  the  forty- four  years  of  the  present  century  there  have 
been  four  occupants  of  the  pastorate.  The  Rev.  R.  E.  Jenkins 
came  from  Cardiff  College  and  laboured  with  great  success  for 
thirteen  and  a  half  years.  He  is  now  in  the  neighbourhood  again, 
being  the  pastor  at  Little  Compton.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Brown, 
from  Spurgeon’s  College,  succeeded  him  at  Chipping  Norton, 
removing  three  years  later  to  Sandy.  His  was  the  difficult  period 
of  the  first  world  war.  Many  remember  his  sermons,  and  how  he 
was  able  to  rise  to  the  great  occasion.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Ellis  Roberts,  who  after  twenty-five  years’  service  at 
Thrapston,  came  and  ministered  for  thirteen  years,  retiring  in 
1931  but  remaining  in  the  town,  and  still  preaching  when  occasion 
demands.  During  his  ministry  the  present  fine  organ  was  erected 
as  a  memorial  to  the  fourteen  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  1914- 
1918  war.  The  present  holder  of  the  pastorate  is  now  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  and  the  church  is  still  vigorous,  filling  a  place  in 
the  life  of  the  community  and  the  Association,  which  she  has 
entertained  many  times.  Seventy-two  members  have  been  received 
during  the  present  pastorate.  Since  1775,  when  the  church  became 
Baptist,  there  have  been  seventeen  ministers,  all  of  whom,  in-  I 
eluding  the  present  one,  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  a  loyal  band  | 
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of  lay  workers  who  have  given  freely  of  their  time,  money  and 
abilities  to  the  varied  services  of  the  Church,  Sunday  School  and 
Village  preaching.  The  Sunday  School  is  now  158  years  old.  The 
C.E.  has  celebrated  its  jubilee  and  is  still  a  strong  society.  The 
Church  has  served  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of  the 
Forces  during  this  war,  and  has  offered  hospitality  to  Dominion 
and  American  troops,  including  a  large  number  of  coloured  ones, 
descendants  of  the  slaves  for  whom  the  church  had  a  deep  con¬ 
cern  a  century  earlier.  The  membership  contains  a  large  number 
who  are  closely  identified  with  the  work  of  the  town  and  district, 
and  on  several  occasions  has  supplied  the  Borough  with  its  prin¬ 
cipal  citizen.  The  Church  has  justified  its  existence  in  the  past, 
and  though  its  fellowship  is  conceived  very  differently  to-day  from 
the  time  when  the  Church  Meeting  was  the  hub,  it  can  be  truth¬ 
fully  stated  she  is  justifying  her  existence  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord,  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-four. 


F.  H.  Rollinson. 


John  Clifford.' 

Pastor,  Social  Reformer,  National  Leader, 

First  President  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance. 

T  OHN  CLIFFORD  was  the  hero  of  my  youth.  He  captured  me 
I  as  he  captured  hundreds  of  young  men.  He  was  my  “  father  in 
God.”  When  I  first  came  to  Westbourne  Park  as  a  raw  country 
youngster  of  fifteen,  I  should  not  have  called  myself  a  Christian, 
but  his  preaching  gripped  me.  I  recall,  as  if  it  were  yesterday, 
the  Sunday  evening  and  the  very  spot  where,  as  I  walked  down 
the  gallery  stairs  after  the  service,  the  conviction  suddenly  came 
that  I  had  made  the  great  surrender  and  stood  in  a  new  relation 
to  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  church  he  baptised  me.  I  was  a  member 
here  for  several  years.  This  place  is  to  me  holy  ground.  For 
nearly  forty  years  John  Clifford  was  my  friend,  and  during  that 
time  I  took  no  great  decision  without  consulting  him.  It  was  on 
his  advice  that  I  studied  two  years  in  Germany  before  I  entered 
the  ministry — little  he  or  I  dreamed  then  what  a  providential 
preparation  this  would  prove  for  the  work  that  came  to  me  after 
the  war !  He  counselled  me  to  accept  the  call  given  me  by  my 
brethren  of  all  parts  of  the  earth  to  become  their  Commissioner 
for  Europe.  I  had  to  lead  and  administer  their  relief  enterprise — 
the  greatest  thing  the  Baptists  of  the  world  ever  did  in  common. 
(The  fund  itself  amount^  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.)  I 
had  to  assist  the  spiritual  work  of  our  people  in  the  war-tom 
lands,  and  above  all,  to  defend  their  religious  freedom  and  the 
religious  freedom  of  all  others  wherever  it  was  attacked  or  im¬ 
perilled.  As  long  as  he  lived.  Dr.  Clifford  acted  as  chairman  of 
our  Advisory  Committee,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise 
and  rejoicing  that  one  of  his  “  boys  ”  was  carrying  on  work  so 
congenial  to  his  own  mind  and  heart — reconciling  and  healing 
work.  In  fact,  for  thirty  of  the  forty  years  I  knew  him,  I  enjoyed 
Dr.  Clifford’s  confidence  in  a  degree  rivalled  by  few  and  I  think, 
outside  his  family,  surpassed  by  none.  And  my  revered  friend 
remained  my  hero.  Right  on  to  this  day  there  is  for  me  a  peculiar 
thrill  in  recalling  anything  in  my  life  that  had  a  parallel  in  his. 
I  like  to  remember  that  his  college — ^the  Midland — ^was  mine,  his 
University  of  London  mine.  When  my  brethren  called  me  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Baptist  Union  the  consciousness  of  following 

^  This  article  reproduces  notes  of  a  speech  delivered  at  Westbourne 
Park  Chapel  at  a  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  John  Clifford’s  birth.  It 
5s  printed  without  revision. 
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him  added  to  my  gladness,  and  the  same  spontaneoi  s  and  irrepres¬ 
sible  feeling  lent  its  glow  to  my  year  of  presidency  of  the  National 
Free  Church  Council.  The  joy  of  serving  as  General  Secretary^ 
of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  is  to  me  enhanced  by  the  knowledge 
that  my  hero  was  its  first  president,  and  that  in  strengthening  the 
sense  of  brotherhood  throughout  our  world-communion  I  am 
building  on  the  foundations  our  Greatheart  so  well  and  truly  laid. 
Next  to  that  of  the  Lord  Christ,  no  personal  influence  has  entered 
into  my  life  as  deeply  as  that  of  John  Clifford.  I  loved  him,  and 
love  him  still,  for  surely,  surely,  I  may  adopt  Tennyson’s  word ; 

I  trust  he  lives  in  Thee,  and  there 

I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved. 

It  is  impossible  then  for  me  in  this  church  to  speak  without 
emotion  of  one  who  to  me  means  so  much.  How  can  I  regard 
John  Clifford  with  detachment?  I  think  the  most  difficult  task 
ever  laid  on  me  came  when  the  Oxford  University  Press  asked 
me  to  write  the  article  on  him  for  that  standard  work,  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  To  deal  in  bare  facts,  to 
endeavour  with  cold  impartiality  to  fix  and  describe  his  place  in 
the  story  of  our  time,  to  suppress  the  adjectives  that  affection 
prompted,  was  not  easy.  Happily,  my  subject  was  in  himself  so 
great  that  embroidery  was  superfluous.  In  sober  truth  he  “  belongs 
to  history.”  It  is  an  apt  demonstration  of  his  assured  place  in 
English  life  that  his  portrait  was  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death.  The  rule  is  to  admit  no 
portrait  within  ten  years  of  the  death  of  its  original ;  exceptions 
are  only  permitted  in  the  case  of  men  and  women  of  unquestion¬ 
able  eminence.  John  Clifford’s  eminence  admitted  of  no  doubt. 

Let  me  say  of  him  first  of  all  this :  that  he  was  among  the 
very  foremost  of  British  preachers.  “  There  were  giants  in  those 
days  ” — pulpit  giants,  and  not  a  few  of  them  Baptists.  Yet  in  our 
communion  a  triumvirate  stood  aloof  from  the  rest.  In  consisted 
of  Spurgeon,  Maclaren  and  Clifford.  I  would  not  claim  that 
judg^  solely  by  published  sermons  John  Clifford  would  be 
admitted  to  the  first  rank.  Personality  is  an  indispensable  element 
in  preaching.  The  immense  energy  held  in  leash,  the  winning 
tenderness,  the  cumulative  power  of  a  closely-knit  argument  en¬ 
forced  by  the  gesture  that  needed  to  be  seen,  and  the  singularly 
flexible  voice  that  needed  to  be  heard — the  full  effect  of  that 
personality  could  not  be  mediated  by  cold  type.  Those  who  knew 
him  could  read  without  much  loss,  because  in  effect  we  saw  and 
heard  him  as  we  read ;  but  not  all  were  thus  privileged.  But  to 

2  This  was  the  case  when  the  address  was  delivered :  in  1939  Dr. 
Kushbrooke  followed  his  hero  in  the  higher  office  of  President  of  the 
Alliance. 
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hear  him !  I  recall  an  evening  when  there  sat  next  to  me  in  the 
gallery  a  young  Welsh  student  who  had  come  to  London  for  an 
examination.  He  listened  to  the  preacher  with  rapt  attention,  and 
as  the  sermon  closed  he  turned  to  me  with  flashing  eyes  and 
glowing  face  :  “  That’s  what  I  call  preaching,”  he  exclaimed,  “  and 
I  heard  Parker  this  morning  and  Liddon  this  afternoon !  ”  The 
student  was  Thomas  Phillips. 

Dr.  Clifford  indeed  held  that  a  sermon  was  something  to  be 
spoken  :  he  even  gave  utterance  half  seriously  to  the  paradox  that 
“  a  good  sermon  is  never  good  literature.”  Yet  his  unhurried 
and  carefully  revised  work  is  good  literature.  Archbishop 
Alexander  of  Armagh,  himself  a  great  writer,  acknowledged  his 
personal  debt  to  John  Clifford’s  “depth  of  thought  mated  with  a 
singular  majesty  of  expression.” 

What  was  distinctive  in  Clifford’s  preaching?  I  would 
answer :  a  certain  prophetic  quality.  He  saw  all  life  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  everywhere  discerned  God  at  work. 
Never  was  a  ministry  of  wider  range.  He  left  nothing  outside 
his  purview.  The  first  sermon  I  heard  from  him  was  on  the 
Sunday  following  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  the 
subject  was  “  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  typical  Christian  Socialist.” 
Sermons  dealt  with  the  “  New  Democracy,”  with  scientific  con¬ 
ceptions  of  Evolution,  with  gambling,  and  other  social  evils,  with 
the  books  that  young  people  were  reading.  He  shrank  from 
nothing.  John  Clifford’s  titles  were  often  “  secular  ”  in  sound, 
but  his  preaching  was  never  secular.  Moral  passion  informed 
every  utterance,  and  the  sense  of  the  living  God  permeated  all. 
Touch  what  he  would,  he  was  concerned  for  souls  and  for  that 
Kingdom  of  God  which  is  “  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Spirit.”  He  might  speak  of  topics  the  ^ily  press  was  dis¬ 
cussing,  but  how  differently !  His  prophetic  insight  cast  upon 
them  the  light  of  God.  I  remember  once  crossing  Europe  with 
Dr.  T.  R.  Glover.  Our  train  had  passed  through  the  Simplon 
tunnel  to  the  Italian  side,  and  we  were  skirting  the  shores  of  Lake 
Maggiore.  Here  are  some  of  the  loveliest  views  in  Europe.  I  had 
seen  them  often — the  beauty  of  mountains,  of  trees  and  flowers, 
the  peaceful  lake,  tlie  white-walled  dwellings  with  their  bright  red 
roofs  set  in  relief  against  the  green  hillsides  and  the  blue  water. 
I  revelled  in  the  outlook,  but  Dr.  Glover  was  quite  indifferent. 
When  we  returned  over  the  same  route  he  was  explosive  with 
enthusiasm.  The  difference  was  only  this :  it  was  a  cloudy,  dull 
day  when  we  first  passed  through,  but  when  we  came  back  the 
sun  shone  in  splendour  and  gave  a  new  value  to  the  scene.  All 
the  colours  were  vivid;  a  glory  not  seen  before  transfigured  the 
scene  that  once  was  dull.  That  was  the  change  John  Clifford’s 
preaching  brought.  Commonplace  tasks  and  people  were  illumined 
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with  new  glory.  Even  the  struggles  of  public  life  were  to  him  no 
mere  party  scrimmage,  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  mighty  stirring 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  term  “  secular  ”  became  meaningless. 
There  were  no  limits  to  the  authority  and  love  of  God  in  Christ. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  John  Clifford’s  public 
activities  have  to  be  judged.  The  “  Nonconformist  conscience  ” 
was  the  phrase  of  Price  Hughes,  and  it  was  incarnate  in  John 
Clifford.  With  what  energy  he  threw  himself  into  public  lifef 
For  years  he  was  regarded  as  the  leading  platform  speaker  in  the 
country.  His  influence  was  a  governing  factor  in  the  over¬ 
whelming  defeat  of  the  Balfour  Government  that  had  made  itself 
responsible  for  the  inequitable  Education  Act  of  1902.  I  leave 
aside  the  story  of  that  famous  struggle ;  it  is  familiar  to  you  all. 
John  Clifford’s  popular  gifts — “popular”  in  the  best  sense,  for 
he  never  played  down  to  any  audience — ^were  then  revealed  to  the 
whole  English-speaking  world.  But  what  I  emphasise  is  the  spirit 
of  the  man  amid  all  the  fierce  clashing  of  opinion.  He  had  no 
dread  of  controversy ;  he  was  “  ever  a  fighter,”  but  how  scrupu¬ 
lously  fair !  Not  a  shadow  of  personal  bitterness !  He  always 
took  care  to  state  an  opponent’s  position  at  its  strongest,  and  in 
the  opponent’s  own  terms.  He  was  careful  to  master  his  facts.  I 
recall  only  one  responsible  attack  on  his  veracity.  It  was  made  by 
the  Anglo-Catholic  leader.  Lord  Halifax,  father  of  the  present 
holder  of  the  title;  and  I  would  not  now  refer  to  it  even  inci¬ 
dentally  were  it  not  that  I  am  able  to  add  that  when  Clifford’s 
challenged  statement  was  proved,  the  frank  apology  of  Lord 
Halifax  showed  him  to  be  no  less  an  English  gentleman  than  his 
opponent.  For  John  Clifford  was  a  gentleman ;  it  was  for  truth 
and  great  causes  that  he  fought.  He  used  clean  weapons  :  false¬ 
hood  and  meanness  were  to  him  alien  and  abhorrent.  Magnani¬ 
mous — that  old  fine  word  described  the  core  of  his  personality 
even  in  controversy. 

Magnanimous,  utterly  fair !  How  those  qualities  marked  his 
attitude  in  international  affairs.  He  strove  to  understand  the  other 
side.  That  is  where  we  often  fail.  We  see,  for  example,  the 
dangers  and  evils  of  National  Socialism  in  Germany — the  militari¬ 
sation,  the  overthrow  of  democracy,  the  cruel  treatment  of  Jews. 
We  don’t  acknowledge,  as  we  ought,  the  responsibility  resting  on 
the  victorious  powers,  including  ourselves,  for  refusing  the 
German  democratic  republic  a  square  deal.  We  gave  Adolph 
Hitler  his  chance.  We  are  too  ready  to  underline  evils  and 
remain  silent  about  beneficial  achievements.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
just,  and  it  is  dangerous.  To  attempt  it  usually  brings  attack  from 
both  sides;  but  Clifford,  radical  as  he  was  in  outlook,  startled  us 
again  and  again  by  his  attitude  of  resolute  justice  in  dealing  with 
international  issues. 
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Yet  make  no  mistake — ^he  was  English,  intensely  patriotic; 
read  his  book,  God’s  Greater  Britain,  or  think  of  the  eloquence 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  appeal  to  the  heroic  chapters  of  his 
people’s  story.  “  God’s  Englishmen  ”  meant  as  much  to  him  as  to 
John  Milton.  He  loved  his  country.  He  gloried  in  the  nobler 
elements  of  British  life,  but  he  did  not  deify  his  nation  or  his  race. 
This  church  building  was  in  danger  of  being  wrecked  by  mob 
violence  during  the  South  African  War.  That  war  shocked  the 
•conscience  of  the  man  in  whom  conscience  was  ever  king.  Silence 
was  impossible ;  he  spoke  out,  to  the  hurt  of  the  Church’s  finance — 
that  was  a  comparatively  slight  matter,  but  also  to  the  weakening 
•of  cherished  friendships — that  was  far  more,  he  felt  that !  John 
Clifford  regarded  war  with  horror  and  loathing.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  laboured  to  the  very  last  day  to  avert  the  Great  War. 
1  know  the  inner  story  of  the  years  of  struggle  by  the  band  of 
British  Christians  led  by  the  noble-hearted  Quaker,  Joseph  Allen 
Baker.  It  included  John  Clifford,  Lord  Dickinson,  the  Dean  of 
Worcester  and  others.  Archbishop  Davidson  had  a  part.  Newton 
Marshall,  till  his  lamented  death,  was  in  with  us,  and  for  some 
years  I  was  editor  of  the  Peacemaker,  the  organ  of  tlie  movement. 
When  the  war  broke  out  we  had  gathered  at  a  peace  conference 
in  Constance.  The  irony  of  it !  The  Great  War  was  a  veritable 
nightmare  to  Clifford.  Had  it  been  possible  to  wash  his  hands  of 
responsibility  he  would  gladly  have  done  so,  but  conscience  was 
king.  He  believed  there  are  things  worth  dying  for !  He  was 
not  one  whit  less  loyal  to  conviction  in  supporting  his  country  in 
1914,  and  lending  his  influence  to  maintain  her  cause,  than  when 
he  refused  support  in  the  days  of  the  South  African  struggle.  He 
stood  for  the  rights  of  conscientious  objectors,  but  was  himself  a 
conscientious  assenter.  He  did  not  accept  the  position  that  the  use 
of  military  force  is  in  no  conditions  justifiable,  and  he  would  not 
have  endorsed  a  statement  which  appeared  yesterday  that  “  the 
soldier-saint  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.”  The  name  of  General 
Sir  Henry  Havelock  is  engraved  on  a  foundation  stone  of  this 
Westbourne  Park  Church.  Those  who  understand  what  it  cost 
such  men  as  John  Clifford  to  assent  to  war  should  know  that  he 
who  dreads  having  to  take  such  a  tragic  decision  is  of  all  men 
most  concerned  to  exert  his  last  ounce  of  strength  and  influence 
to  suppress  provocative  speech  or  act,  and  positively  to  promote 
friendship.  With  all  his  heart  he  is  constrained  to  work  and 
pray  that  the  grim  necessity  of  supporting  war  may  never  be  thrust 
upon  him.  “  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord,”  aye,  and  give  peace 
in  the  time  of  our  children  and  our  children’s  children ! 

Let  a  few  words  be  devoted  to  John  Qifford’s  wide  and  deep 
Christian  outlook.  He  was  the  largest-hearted  Christian  I  ever 
knew.  Of  course  he  was  a  Baptist.  He  allowed  no  doubt  of  that. 
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He  spoke  often  of  the  day  of  his  baptism  as  having  brought  a 
larger  reinforcement  of  his  inner  life  than  any  other  one  day  of 
his  life.  He  reckoned  the  ministry  of  this  Baptist  church  a  calling 
so  high  that  no  alternative  career — not  even  that  of  the  Member 
of  Parliament  he  might  easily  have  become — could  compare  with 
it.  The  supreme  honour  of  his  life  he  counted  his  election  by  his 
brethren  of  all  lands  as  first  president  of  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance.  A  Baptist,  but  what  did  that  connote  for  him?  It  meant 
a  personal  self-committal  to  his  Lord.  It  meant  that  he  laid  all 
the  stress  there.  He  felt  himself  a  brother  of  all  who  shared  that 
experience.  And  that  immediacy  of  inner  fellowship  with  his 
Lord  made  him  free.  To  him  the  Church  was  the  fraternal 
association  of  Christ’s  free  people — a  democracy,  or  rather  a 
Christocracy.  As  free  under  Christ,  the  communion  to  which  he 
gave  his  loyalty  had  no  room  for  a  priestly  caste,  and  was  not 
dependent  on  any  body  of  officers,  bishops  or  others.  But  here 
is  the  point :  John  Clifford  was  no  narrow  sectarian  :  he  never 
unchurched  any.  He  stood  very  near  to  his  Free  Church  brethren ; 
he  co-operated  gladly  with  many  Anglicans;  I  have  heard  him 
again  and  again  speak  with  high  appreciation  of  Catholic  saints. 
The  unity  of  the  universal  church  which  includes  all  the  faithful 
— ^he  rejoiced  in  this.  He  was  the  highest  of  High  Churchmen, 
but  the  universal  church  of  his  vision  was  far  too  great  to  be 
brought  within  the  cramping  restrictions  of  a  single  visible  organi¬ 
sation.  That  was  his  essential  criticism  of  proposals  for  the  fusion 
of  all  the  churches  into  organic  union.  This,  to  him,  meant  a 
lowering  of  the  ideal,  a  limitation  of  freedom;  it  involved  the 
imposition  of  creeds,  it  involved  exclusions.  “  Where  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.”  He  held  that  when,  with  variety 
of  interpretation  but  mutual  love,  men  follow  the  truth  as  they 
see  it  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  unconstrained  spiritual  unity  made 
manifest  in  a  common  quality  of  life  amid  variety  of  organisation, 
without  legal  or  canonical  regulation  or  authoritarian  control,  will 
prove  the  only  true  and  full  answer  to  the  prayer  of  our  Lord.  If 
I  may  use  a  political  figure,  he  thought  of  unity  on  the  lines  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  where  the  links  are  those 
of  a  common  spirit,  rather  than  on  the  lines  of  an  authoritarian 
state  where  all  die  parts  stand  in  precise  and  defined  relation.  He 
cared  intensely  for  faith,  little  for  creeds ;  a  great  deal  for  order 
provided  that  freedom  remained  unimpaired,  but  for  “  orders  ” 
nothing  at  all. 

Here,  as  everywhere,  John  Clifford  was  the  prophet  of  free¬ 
dom  and  of  democracy.  Does  that  imply  that  he  represented  a 
lost  cause?  It  is  a  searching  question.  Never  were  freedom  and 
democracy  challenged  as  they  are  to-day.  They  have  collapsed 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  When  we  ask  why,  the  answer 
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is  everywhere  the  same.  The  democracy  of  Britain  and  the 
Dominions  and  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  been  possible 
through  the  discipline  of  character  which  the  Qiurches,  and 
supremely  the  Free  Churches,  have  furnished.  Democracy  cannot 
maintain  itself  except  on  the  dual  foundation  of  knowledge  and 
character.  It  has  fallen  in  Europe  either  from  lack  of  knowledge 
— because  the  people  were  too  ignorant  and  inexperienced  for  self- 
government;  or  from  lack  of  character — because  there  was  no 
vision  of  a  common  good,  but  only  a  confused  struggle  for  sectional 
or  class  or  party  advantage.  John  Clifford  sto(^  for  freedom 
and  democracy.  He  believed  in  them  intensely,  but  he  knew 
freedom  would  be  abused  and  self-government  lost  unless  an 
informed  and  disciplined  citizenhood  sustained  both.  Were  he 
here  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  reaffirm  his  faith  in  the 
common  man,  but  he  would  call  the  common  man,  as  he  always 
did,  to  make  himself  in  knowledge  and  in  character  worthy  of 
freedom  and  capable  of  playing  his  part  in  a  democratic  state. 
And  of  one  thing  above  all  am  I  certain,  that  if  he  stood  to-night 
where  I  stand,  it  would  be  to  utter  a  ringing  challenge,  especially 
to  the  young  men,  to  hold  by  freedom  and  democracy,  and  he 
would  tell  them  that  the  one  sure  and  adequate  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  power  for  free  men  and  women  is  found  in  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  whom  he  loved  in  his  youth  and  served 
through  all  the  toil  and  joy,  the  conflict  and  the  victory,  of  his 
glorious  life. 


J.  H.  Rushbrooke. 


Baptist  Missionary  Society  History. 

The  provision  of  an  adequate,  authoritative  history  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  agreed  upon  two  or  three 
years  ago  by  the  General  Committee  of  the  Society  as  a  highly 
desirable  object  and  one  to  which  some  part  of  the  Terjubilee 
Fund  might  well  be  allocated.  The  B.M.S.  is  the  oldest  of  the 
modem  societies.  It  has  undertaken  notable  pioneering  work  in 
many  fields.  It  has  extensive  enterprises  in  India,  China,  Africa 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  still  plays  a  most  important  part  in 
missionary  policy  at  home  and  abroad.  It  has,  however,  been 
singularly  behindhand  in  the  provision  of  a  competent  record  of 
its  work,  and  the  lack  of  such  a  record  becomes  more  and  more 
serious  as  the  years  pass. 

Most  of  the  larger  British  Societies  took  advantage  of  their 
centenaries  to  secure  for  themselves  careful  and  extended  accounts 
based  upon  study  of  the  documentary  material  in  their  archives 
and  Minute  Books.  Richard  Lovett  prepared  two  substantial 
volumes  for  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  in  addition  a 
valuable  biographical  register  of  all  missionaries  was  prepared. 
The  subsequent  more  popular  accounts  of  the  L.M.S.  by  Silvester 
Horae  and  J.  C.  Harris  have  been  largely  based  upon  Lovett.  For 
their  Terjubilee  next  year  the  L.M.S.  has  commissioned  the  Rev. 
Norman  Goodall  to  prepare  a  volume  supplementary  to  Lovett  and 
carrying  his  story  through  the  past  half  century.  In  1899  Dr. 
Eugene  Stock  produced  a  very  important  three-volume  history  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society.  It  was  the  product  of  many 
years  of  study  and  constant  sharing  in  missionary  administration. 
The  British  &  Foreign  Bible  Society  secured  a  five-volume  history 
from  the  gifted  William  Canton  in  the  early  years  of  this  century. 
Last  came  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society  with  a  lengthy  history 
in  five  volumes  by  Professor  G.  G.  Findlay  and  W.  W.  Holds- 
worth.  The  standard  histories  of  other  societies  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  but  these  will  suffice.  Beside  the  works  mentioned,  the 
B.M.S.  Centenary  Volume  seems  a  poor  thing.  It  is  a  series  of 
essays  on  the  different  fields — essays  of  very  varying  style  and 
uneven  worth — ^and  those  who  have  used  the  supplementary  tables 
will  know  that  they  are  by  no  means  always  accurate. 

The  matter  of  is  greater  importance  than  many  realise.  A 
carefully  documented  history  is  of  value  not  only  to  the  Society 
itself,  but  also  to  the  Christian  Church  generally  and  to  the 
independent  historian.  A  recent  and  point^  illustration  of  this 
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may  be  found  by  a  study  of  the  later  volumes  of  Professor 
Latourette’s  great  History  of  the  Expansion  of  Christianity,  and 
in  particular  its  matchless  bibliographies.  In  tracing  the  story  of 
the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  Dr.  Latourette  has  inevitably 
to  depend  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  historical  material  published 
by  the  different  missionary  bodies  and  churches.  The  way  in 
which  a  particular  group  or  denomination  can  figure  in  the  main 
record  must  depend  in  large  measure  on  the  way  in  which  the 
story  of  particular  enterprises  has  been  set  down.  British  Baptists 
cannot  complain  if  they  are  sometimes  in  danger  of  being  over¬ 
looked,  since  they  have  not  taken  great  trouble  to  record  what  has 
been  done  by  their  agents,  or,  if  there  is  a  record,  it  is  too  slight, 
popular  or  romantic  to  give  confidence  to  an  historian. 

What  material  of  quality  does  the  B.M.S.  possess?  In  1842 
F.  A.  Cox  produced  a  two-volume  history  of  the  first  half  century 
of  the  mission.  Cox  was  an  able  man  and  one  who  shared  in  the 
founding  of  London  University.  He  had  the  advantage  not  only 
of  a  limited  field,  but  also  of  access  to  the  early  records  of  the 
Society.  Further,  as  a  young  man,  he  had  met  many  of  the  leading 
figures.  His  account  is  careful  and  discriminating,  but  he  wrote 
much  too  near  the  time  to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  what 
he  was  recording.  John  Clark  Marshman’s  Life  and  Times  of 
Carey,  Marshman  and  Ward,  embracing  the  History  of  the 
Serampore  Mission,  first  appeared  in  a  two-volume  edition  in  1859. 
Marshman  was  a  man  of  wide  learning  and  ability.  He  had 
accompanied  his  father  to  Serampore  as  a  boy  of  six  and  shared 
in  the  life  of  the  historic  settlement.  He  had  thus  unrivalled 
opportunities  for  securing  material  for  his  work  which  will  always 
remain  a  most  important  source-book  for  a  study  of  the  work  in 
India  up  to  1837,  the  year  of  Marshman’s  death.  Subsequent 
studies  of  importance  on  early  B.M.S.  work  in  India  have  focused 
attention  almost  exclusively  on  Carey  and  an  important  series  of 
biographies  has  been  produced,  of  which  those  by  George  Smith, 
F.  D,  Walker,  and,  above  all,  Pearce  Carey,  should  be  mentioned. 
Apart  from  these  studies  not  a  great  deal  of  work  on  B.M.S. 
foundations  has  been  attempted.  The  present  writer  included  a 
certain  amount  of  new  and  formerly  unpublished  material  in  The 
First  Generation,  but  the  B.M.S.  papers  and  letters  are  not  easy  of 
access  and  they  need  the  attention  of  a  trained  archivist.  It  might 
well  be  considered  whether,  in  more  spacious  times,  an  edition  of 
the  letters  of  Carey  should  not  be  attempted.  It  has  long  been 
recognised  that  a  new  full-length  biography  of  Fuller  is  desirable, 
and  substantial  progress  has  been  made  with  a  collection  of  his 
letters,  more  than  four  hundred  of  which  can  still  be  traced,  many 
of  them  apparently  not  known  to  or  used  by  earlier  biographers. 

Of  B.M.S.  work  in  India  since  183/  only  the  most  scanty 
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records  are  available — a  few  biographies  generally  of  poor  quality, 
a  history  of  Serampore  College,  Pearce  Carey’s  Dawn  on  the  Kond 
Hills,  a  score  or  so  of  pamphlets,  and  the  recent  Ye  are  My  IV it- 
nesses:  the  Work  of  the  B.M.S.  in  India  during  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Years,  Calcutta,  1942,  which  contains  much  most  valu¬ 
able  material  but  needs  setting  against  the  wider  background  of 
the  developments  of  the  last  century  and  a  half  in  India  and 
elsewhere. 

The  work  of  the  B.M.S.  in  Jamaica  has  been  fairly  adequately 
recorded,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  bibliographical  notes  in 
Latourette,  Vol.  V.  There  is  still,  however,  a  good  deal  of  re¬ 
search  required  regarding  Baptist  work  in  the  West  Indian  islands 
other  than  Jamaica.  At  one  time  this  was  of  considerable  pro¬ 
portions.  Some  record  of  Baptist  enterprises  in  the  East  Indies 
will  shortly  appear  in  South-East  from  Serampore,  Carey  Press, 
1944.  Had  it  been  available  sooner  it  might  have  supplemented 
both  the  World  Dominion  Survey,  The  Netherlands  Indies,  1935, 
and  the  sentence  in  Latourette,  Vol.  V.,  p.  279.  For  Africa  there 
is  no  adequate  account  of  the  abortive  Sierra  Leone  episode,  and 
the  Cameroons  Mission  appears  almost  solely  in  the  two  bio¬ 
graphies  of  Saker.  The  Congo  Mission  has  been  relatively  well 
written  up,  though  there  is  now  need  for  an  historically  objective 
volume  relating  the  story  to  the  opening  up  of  Africa  and  giving 
references  to  documents,  etc.  A  beginning  has  been  made  with 
the  recording  of  the  China  Mission,  thanks  to  the  writings  of 
E.  W.  Burt,  the  autobiography  and  biography  of  Timothy  Richard, 
and  a  few  smaller  books,  but  the  story  ne^s  treating  on  a  more 
generous  and  connected  scale,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  Latourette,  Vol.  VL,  what  there  is  needs  to  be  better  known. 

To  supply  the  gaps  in  B.M.S.  history  and  to  make  a  connected 
authoritative  narrative  of  the  whole  is  a  very  substantial  task.  So 
much  preparatory  spade-work  has  first  to  be  done.  At  the  request 
of  the  B.M.S.  and  with  the  ]iainstaking  help  of  Miss  J.  A.  Booth, 
the  present  writer  has  undertaken  a  threefold  task  :  (1)  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  a  register  of  all  those  who  have  served  as  agents  of 
the  B.M.S.,  with  brief  biographical  details — ^already  some  1,600 
names  have  been  listed,  and  to  these  must  be  added  several  hundred 
wives,  perhaps  as  many  as  a  thousand,  since  in  the  early  days  of 
the  mission  the  serious  cost  in  human  life  among  women  caused 
frequent  second  and  even  third  marriages;  (2)  a  bibliography  of 
))rinted  material  dealing  with  B.M.S.  history;  and  (3)  a  list,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  compiled,  of  MS.  sources,  diaries,  letters,  etc., 
many  of  which  are  in  private  hands.  The  farther  these  enter- 
l^rises  are  carried  the  greater  are  seen  to  be  the  dimensions  of  the 
task,  to  which  they  are  but  preliminaries.  Both  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  London  Missionary  Society 
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have  not  only  employed  skilled  staif  to  deal  with  their  records,  but 
have  had  valuable  grants  in  aid  from  the  Pilgrim  Trust  and  other 
bodies,  for  their  documents  are  seen  to  be  of  the  greatest  historical 
value.  It  is  only  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Congo  that,  apart  from 
the  early  episodes  of  struggle  with  the  East  India  Company,  our 
B.M.S.  story  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  secular  historian.  But 
for  the  Christian  Church  at  large,  and  the  Baptist  section  of  it  in 
particular,  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  and  through  the 
B.M.S.  is  of  significance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  matters  here 
referred  to  will  have  the  constant  interest  and  sympathetic  co¬ 
operation  of  all  Baptists. 


Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Reviews. 

The  Relevance  of  Apocalyptic,  by  H.  H.  Rowley.  (Lutterworth 

Press,  8/6.) 

In  the  summer  of  1942  Dr.  H.  H.  Rowley,  of  University 
College,  Bangor,  delivered  four  lectures  at  the  Vacation  Term  for 
Biblical  Study  held  at  St.  Hilda’s  College,  Oxford.  It  is  sub¬ 
stantially  these  lectures  which  Dr.  Rowley  now  offers  us  under  the 
title  of  “  The  Relevance  of  Apocalyptic,”  and  they  represent  a 
survey  of  the  Apocalyptic  Literature.  As  such  the  published  lec¬ 
tures  are  doubly  welcome,  for  the  book  comes  not  only  to  fill  a 
gap  in  the  shelves  of  most  serious  students  of  the  Bible,  but  also  to 
give  guidance  to  us  in  these  days  “  when  apocalyptic  commands 
much  interest.” 

Dr.  Rowley  begins  with  a  chapter  describing  how  apocalyptic 
thinking  and  writing  began,  and  he  does  this  by  reference  to 
several  of  the  leading  ideas  common  to  this  way  of  thinking.  He 
shows  too  how  Old  Testament  prophecy,  especially  its  apocalyptic 
elements,  and  foreign  ideas  and  influence  made  their  contribution, 
though  neither  of  these  was  so  important  as  the  actual  historical 
circumstances  of  the  Maccabean  age  which  really  gave  birth  to  this 
literature.  This  chapter,  brief  yet  copious  in  illustrative  matter, 
also  helps  us  to  understand  the  difference  between  eschatology  and 
apocalyptic. 

In  the  two  middle  chapters  of  the  book  the  author  gives  us  a 
brief  introduction  to  the  apocalyptic  writings  from  Daniel  to  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  dealing,  with  their  principal  characteristics 
and  content.  Of  special  interest  here  is  the  treatment  of  the  Little 
Apocalypse  of  Mark  xiii.,  etc.,  and  the  lengthier  treatment  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation.  On  the  score  of  usefulness  alone  one  is  truly 
grateful  for  such  a  handy  and  compact  reference  book  to  these 
works. 

In  the  last  and  most  important  chapter  Dr.  Rowley  seeks  to 
extract  the  leading  principles  of  apocalyptic  and  to  show  their 
relevance  for  us  to-day.  In  particular  he  attempts  a  new  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  devil  (Beliar)  by  giving  a  new  turn  to  the  idea  of 
corporate  personality,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  his  suggestion 
will  be  acceptable  to  many  people  who  are  concerned  with  the 
problem.  The  apocalyptic  writers  were  concerned  with  a  new 
order,  and  so  their  teaching  that  new  orders  are  the  gift  and  work 
of  God,  and  that  new  orders  mean  new  men  is  of  vital  significance 
for  Christians  in  these  days. 
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In  the  result  then  Dr.  Rowley  is  to  be  thanked  for  such  a 
useful  and  clear  book  on  a  much  neglected  and  difficult  field. 
Ministers  will  find  it  useful  also  because  it  will  give  them  a  firm 
standpoint  from  which  to  deal  with  all  the  extravagancies  which 
they  so  frequently  meet.  The  new  interest  in  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  manifest  in  science  as  well  as  in  religion,  places  new 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  mythology  and  apocalyptic,  and  so 
the  present  book  helps  in  the  larger  issues  also.  Dr.  Rowley  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  timely  nature  of  his  book,  and  the  Lutter¬ 
worth  Press,  so  increasingly  important,  on  a  shrewd  publication. 

G.  Henton  Davies. 

From  Jesus  to  Paul,  by  Joseph  Klausner.  (George  Allen  and 

Unwin,  15/-  net.) 

Dr.  Klausner  is  Professor  of  modern  Hebrew  and  Literature 
in  the  Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem.  He  is  a  man  of  immense 
learning  in  his  own  field,  and  he  is  already  famous  for  his  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  to  which  the  present  book  is  really  a  sequel.  In  an 
interesting  preface  Klausner  tells  that  he  began  his  research  into 
the  origins  of  Christianity  in  1907.  It  took  him  fifteen  years  to 
write  his  book  on  Jesus,  but  from  the  first  he  felt  that  he  must  go 
beyond  Jesus  to  answer,  if  he  could,  two  great  questions  that 
seemed  to  call  for  solution  :  first  how  was  Christianity  trans¬ 
formed  from  a  small  Jewish  sect  in  Palestine  to  a  great  non- 
Jewish  world  movement?  and  second  why  did  the  Jews  so  forcibly 
reject  it  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  Jewish  faith?  It  is  these  two 
questions  that  provide  the  motive  for  the  present  book,  and  for 
over  twenty  years  Klausner  has  been  wrestling  with  them.  In 
1929  much  of  his  material  was  destroyed  in  the  anti-Jewish  dis¬ 
turbances  in  Jerusalem,  and  it  was  five  years  after  that  before 
Klausner  could  resume  the  work  he  had  planned.  In  spite  of 
many  difficulties  he  has  at  last  managed  to  finish  it,  and  Christian 
students  must  be  glad  that  he  persevered.  Naturally  they  cannot 
accept  his  main  conclusions  because  they  differ  in  their  attitude  to 
the  fundamental  postulates.  But  the  book  is  a  storehouse  of 
information,  and  considering  that  the  writer  is  an  orthodox  Jew, 
the  treatment  is  wonderfully  sympathetic.  We  approach  Paul 
from  the  Jewish  angle,  and  that  means  that  we  not  only  under¬ 
stand  him  better,  but  we  realise  also  what  a  mighty  transformation 
was  wrought  in  his  whole  mental  and  spiritual  outlook  by  the 
vision  on  the  Damascus  road. 

Klausner  treats  his  subject  in  seven  parts,  but  strictly 
speaking  there  are  only  two,  the  background  and  the  amazing  man 
who  stands  out  against  it. 

The  background  as  Klausner  paints  it  is  very  illuminating. 
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We  have  first  a  discussion  of  Judaism  outside  Palestine,  and  here 
we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  Jews  of  the  diaspora  were 
inevitably  affected  by  their  Gentile  surroundings.  They  were  loyal 
to  the  old  faith,  but  they  saw  it  differently,  and  this  does  much 
to  explain  both  Paul  and  the  success  he  had  among  proselytes  and 
“  God-fearers  ”  when  he  preached  the  new  faith.  Next,  we  are 
shown  a  picture  of  pagan  thought  and  religion,  the  collapse  of  the 
old  religions,  and  the  tendencies  in  both  philosophy  and  religion 
(with  its  mental  cults  and  strong  sacramentalism)  all  of  which, 
from  another  point  of  view,  made  possible  the  “  transformations  ” 
of  the  Jewish  religion  of  Jesus  into  the  Christianity  spread  by 
Paul.  Next,  the  literature  is  analysed,  both  in  Hellenistia 
Judaism  and  the  New  Testament,  and  lastly  we  come  to  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Christian  movement  before  Paul  came  into  it.  This 
for  Klausner  (and  for  us)  is  really  the  crux  of  the  book.  Was 
pre-Pauline  Christianity  fundamentally  different  from  Christianity 
as  Paul  later  on  taught  and  disseminated  it?  Klausner  really 
answers  Yes,  though  he  points  out  that  even  before  Paul’s  time 
Christianity  was  beginning  to  be  something  different  from  the 
religion  that  Jesus  Himself  taught,  because,  under  Hellenistic 
Jewish  influence  (for  example  in  a  man  like  Stephen)  it  was  being 
modified.  Jesus,  Klausner  insists,  was  not  a  Christian  but  a  Jew, 
and  His  message  was  designed  for  Jews.  He  no  doubt  con¬ 
sidered  Himself  the  Messiah,  but  He  was  the  Jewish  Messiah, 
and  He  never  intended  to  found  a  new  religion,  a  religion  that 
would  be  so  different  from  Judaism  that  Jews  could  not  accept  it 
and  at  the  same  time  be  loyal  to  the  traditions  of  their  fathers. 
It  is  clear  that  this  demands  a  reading  of  the  mind  of  Jesus  that 
Christians  would  not  endorse.  Klausner  sees  Christianity  as  some¬ 
thing  other  than  the  religion  of  Jesus.  It  began  with  Jesus,  but 
it  was  modified  by  the  entrance  into  the  primitive  community  of 
Hellenistic  Jews  and  finally  transformed  by  the  remarkable  man 
we  know  as  the  apostle  Paul. 

To  Paul  Klausner  devotes  the  second  half  of  his  book,  and 
the  discussion  is  both  interesting  and  illuminating,  especially  on 
the  side  of  Paul’s  debt  to  Judaism.  The  last  chapter  discusses  the 
rather  intriguing  question.  What  is  Paul  for  the  Jews?  We  know 
what  Judaism  thought  of  him  in  the  old  days,  and  Klausner  quotes 
some  of  the  statements  made.  He  says,  as  we  would  expect,  that 
there  is  much  in  Paul  that  Judaism  must  reject.  But  when  all  is 
said  Paul  is  still  a  Jew,  and,  Klausner  says,  a  Jew  of  outstanding 
ability.  One  gathers  that  Klausner  admires  him.  Though  he  can¬ 
not  follow  him,  Klausner  tries  to  look  at  him  with  real  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathy,  and  his  work  gains  as  a  consequence,  Paul, 
he  says,  was  a  man  of  unusual  personality  with  a  combination  in 
himself  of  contradictory  qualities  that  were  never  quite  har- 
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monised,  strong  hatred  and  deep  love,  masterfulness  and  humility, 
above  all  mysticism  and  practicality.  Paul  thus  took  the  centre 
of  the  stage  inevitably,  and  his  influence  transformed  Christianity 
from  the  inside  while  his  administrative  power  and  adaptability 
to  conditions  enabled  him  to  work  out  a  missionary  policy  for  the 
Church  that  made  it  rapidly  triumphant.  Item  by  item  Klausner 
analyses  Paul’s  central  ideas  both  theological  and  moral,  and  in 
his  own  way  he  shows  how  Paul  turned  the  crucified  Jesus  into 
the  exalted  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  and  Head  of  the  Church. 

Christians,  of  course,  will  feel  about  Klausner’s  analysis — 
as  they  do  about  Gibbon’s  famous  “  causes  ”  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity — that  the  vital  thing  is  completely  omitted.  But  none 
the  less  they  must  feel  grateful  for  all  the  knowledge  that  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  because  it  enables  them  to  see 
familiar  ideas  in  new  lights,  and  anything  that  does  this  for  the 
New  Testament  is  of  value.  Klausner  himself  sees  little  hope  of 
the  Jews  as  a  people  embracing  Christianity,  but,  so  long  as 
scholars  on  both  sides  can  write  about  each  other  understanding!)' 
and  sympathetically,  we  must  inevitably  come  nearer  together. 

.  Henry  Cook. 

The  Free  Church  Tradition  in  the  Life  of  England,  by  Ernest  A. 

Payne.  (S.C.M.  Press,  6/-.) 

The  need  for  a  fresh  survey  of  the  history  and  principles  of 
the  English  Free  Churches  has  been  felt  for  some  time.  The 
well-known  books  by  Silvester  Horne  and  W.  B.  Selbie  were  both 
written  before  the  first  World  War,  and  since  the  former  appeared 
the  religious  climate  of  England  has  undergone  a  change.  In 
1900  Nonconformity  was  “  excited,  confident,  eager,”  and,  perhaps, 
even  a  little  strident.  To-day  it  is  hesitant  and  a  little  dis¬ 
couraged.  It  is  this  situation  which  has  drawn  Mr.  Payne  into 
undertaking  a  fresh  evaluation  of  the  Free  Church  contribution  to 
English  life.  His  task  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  At  one 
and  the  same  time  he  had  to  tell  the  story  of  a  movement  covering 
more  than  three  centuries,  to  keep  his  eye  at  each  period  on  the 
contemporary  background,  and  to  bring  to  life  the  chief  actors. 
He  has  succeeded  brilliantly.  Behind  the  book  is  a  wjde  range 
of  reading  from  which  he  has  made  a  judicious  selection.  Within 
the  space  at  his  disposal,  he  cannot  tell  us  all  about  everything; 
but  what  is  remarkable  is  not  how  much  he  has  left  out  but  how 
much  he  has  got  in.  The  technical  difficulties  of  handling  and 
presenting  so  much  material  have  been  surmounted  with  remark¬ 
able  success.  The  style  is  clear  and  concise,  displaying  considerable 
verve  at  times.  We  cite  the  following  as  an  excellent  piece  of 
compression  :  “  Take  away  Milton  and  Cromwell,  Owen  and 
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Baxter,  Fox  and  Bunyan  from  the  records  of  seventeenth-centiiry 
England  and  what  living  voices  remain?  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne?  The  Cambridge  Platonists?  These  are  fainter 
voices,  whereas  the  others  still  speak  directly  to  our  modern  need 
in  language  that  the  simplest  may  understand.” 

Many  readers  will  probably  turn  eagerly  to  the  chapter  which 
deals  with  the  period  1900  to  1939.  “  Hesitant  ”  is  the  epithet 
Mr,  Payne  uses  to  describe  it,  realising  how  difficult  and  dan¬ 
gerous  it  is  to  describe.  With  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  golden 
age  of  Nonconformity  came  to  an  end.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  precise 
about  the  causes  underlying  the  decline.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of 
that  drift  of  civilisation  from  religion  which  has  affected  the 
Established  Church  quite  as  much  as  the  Free  Churches.  In  the 
great  industrial  centres  of  the  North  the  Free  Churches  began 
to  decline  from  the  time  that  the  capitalistic  system  and  political 
Liberalism  were  challenged  by  the  working  classes,  for  whom  the 
labour  Movement  became  (to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  its 
leaders)  “  the  new  religion  which  gives  a  chance  to  all.”  Mr. 
Payne  has  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  industrial 
North,  where  the  decline  in  Free  Church  life  is  most  pronounced, 
but  he  writes  of  the  whole  problem  with  a  refreshing  candour 
which  may  ruffle  the  complacency  of  some  who  dislike  facing  facts. 

What  of  the  future  of  the  Free  Churches?  Mr.  Payne 
realises  that  this  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered  without 
an  appreciation  of  the  contribution  of  the  Free  Churches  to  English 
life.  He  .shows  how  rich  and  varied  this  has  been,  stressing  such 
things  as  their  contribution  to  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise, 
hymnology,  education,  philanthropy,  the  trade-union  movement 
and  the  cause  of  religious  and  political  liberty.  He  brings  out  the 
abiding  value  of  their  stress  upon  personal  conviction  in  religion, 
their  belief  in  “  gathered  ”  churdies,  their  emphasis  upon  the 
[)riesthood  of  all  believers,  and  their  endeavour  to  relate  religion 
to  life.  These,  he  is  confident,  are  things  which  must  survive, 
otherwi.se  the  life  of  England  will  be  sadly  impoverished.  He 
notes  how  profoundly  the  political  life  of  Germany  has  been 
influenced  for  evil  because  it  never  had  a  thorough-going  religious 
reformation  such  as  the  Separatists  carried  through  in  England. 
'All  these  considerations  provide  Mr.  Payne  with  solid  grounds  for 
believing  that  English  Nonconformity  and  its  American  counter¬ 
parts  are  not  so  bound  up  with  a  capitalistic  order  of  society,  and 
with  Liberalism,  which  was  the  political  faith  of  capitalism,  that 
they  are  doomed  to  extinction,  now  that  we  are  passing  to  a 
planned  economic  order.  In  any  new  order  of  society,  the  Free 
Church  stress  on  the  sacredness  of  human  personality  will  be 
required.  He  nevertheless  refuses  to  join  tlie  facile  prophets  of 
an  early  revival,  nor  will  he  dogmatise  about  the  form  it  will  take. 
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He  favours  a  much  closer  union  of  the  Free  Churches  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  Dr.  Shakespeare.  Here  some  of  his  Baptist 
readers  will  hesitate;  and  so  will  some  Methodists.  Methodist 
union  has  not  been  the  unqualified  success  its  advocates  confi¬ 
dently  predicted.  Our  own  view  is  that  many,  but  by  no  means 
all,  Methodists  would  rather  re-unite  with  the  Church  of  England 
than  go  into  a  united  Free  Church.  All  Free  Churchmen  will,  * 

however,  agree  with  Mr.  Payne  that  what  they  need  is  leaders  who  i 

realise  that  we  are  standing  at  one  of  the  major  turning-points  of  £ 

history,  and  who  can  face  the  new  world  with  understanding,  ^ 

courage  and  creative  imagination,  and  think  in  “  global  ”  terms.  i 

A.  C.  Underwood.  * 

1 

1 
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Shorter  Notices. 


The  Drum  Language  of  the  Lokele  Tribe,  by  John  F.  Carrington 
{African  Studies,  Witwatersrand  University  Press,  Vol.  3, 
No.  2,  June,  1944.) 

In  our  last  number  we  called  attention  to  an  important  paper 
by  Mr.  Carrington  on  “  The  Tonal  Structure  of  the  Kele  Lan¬ 
guage.”  Here  we  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  important  studies  he 
has  been  making  in  the  Drum  Language  of  one  of  the  main  tribes 
in  the  Yakusu  area.  It  is  a  fascinating  article  and  shows  Mr. 
Carrington’s  great  gifts  for  investigation  of  this  kind.  It  is  much 
to  be  hoped  that  the  book  on  African  Drums  which  he  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  prepared  will  soon  be  made  available  in  this  country. 


George  Edmonstone,  a  Great  Baptist  Benefactor,  by  J.  A.  Allwood 
(Carey  Press,  6d.) 

The  Baptist  Union,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  and  the 
Devon  Baptist  Association  all  benefited  under  the  will  of  Mr. 
George  Edmonstone,  who  died  in  1888.  In  Devon  Mr.  Edmon- 
stone’s  name  is  still  kept  green  by  grants  mainly  for  church 
extension  from  the  trust  fund  created  out  of  his  bequest.  Mr. 
Allwood  has  done  well  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life  of  service,  first 
under  the  East  India  Company  and  later  in  Torquay.  There  will 
be  many  who  will  find  interest  and  inspiration  in  these  pages. 

UNION  THEO'-.O- 
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Editorial  Notes. 

SHORTLY  after  the  writing  of  the  last  set  of  notes  the 
Churches  of  this  country — ^and  indeed  of  the  world — suffered 
a  totally  unexpected  and  grievous  blow  in  the  death  of  Dr, 
William  Temple,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  whole  ecclesiastical  situation  has  been  changed 
by  his  untimely  passing.  Dr.  Temple  had  made  for  himself  a 
unique  position  in  our  midst,  and  under  his  leadership  the  Chris¬ 
tian  forces  might  have  recovered  a  position  of  moral  authority  in 
the  nation,  and  among  themselves  might  have  achieved  a  closer 
unity  than  has  been  known  since  the  Reformation.  In  countless 
Free  Church  manses,  and  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  churches, 
his  death  was  felt  as  a  personal  bereavement.  Dr.  Temple  had 
come  to  exercise  a  greater  measure  of  authority  in  the  Free 
Churches  than  any  single  leader  of  our  own  order.  He  has  left  us 
no  successor  in  Ais  regard,  though  by  his  personal  qualities  of 
courage,  friendliness  and  spiritual  discernment  he  has  ensured  that 
we  shall  regard  all  future  Archbishops  with  greater  respect  and 
sympathy.  Coming  so  soon  after  the  lamented  death  of  Dr. 
William  Paton,  that  of  Dr.  Temple  further  seriously  impoverishes 
the  leadership  of  the  Eaunenical  Movement  in  all  its  phases,  and 
would  seem  to  make  much  harder  the  task  of  Christian  recon¬ 
struction  and  international  reconciliation.  Yet  another  blow  has 
come  through  a  disastrous  rocket  incident  due  to  enemy  action. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  as  well  as  suffering  other 
serious  losses,  has  been  deprived  of  two  of  its  outstanding  leaders, 
the  Revs.  W.  T.  Elmslie  and  T.  W.  Douglas  James,  both  of  them 
able  and  experienced  men  at  the  height  of  their  powers,  and  the 
Rev.  Reginald  Tribe,  a  High  Anglican  leader  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  of  the  British  Council  of  Churches,  has  also 
been  killed.  Other  well-known  ecclesiastics  were  injured,  in¬ 
cluding  Canon  Leonard  Hodgson,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
Oxford  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Continuation 
Committee.  Yet  others  had  very  narrow  escapes.  These  tragic 
happenings  are  a  further  grim  reminder  of  the  realities  of  modem 
war,  and  emphasise  the  need  for  all  the  Churches  to  be  constantly 
preparing  younger  men  as  under-studies  in  the  responsibilities  of 
leadership. 

****** 

A  melancholy  interest  is  added  to  the  very  important  article 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Mott  Harrison  which  we  are  glad  to  be 
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able  to  publish  in  this  number.  On  January  25th  last,  only  a  short 
time  after  completing  the  article,  and  while  still  engaged  in  corres¬ 
pondence  about  the  illustrations.  Dr.  Harrison  passed  away  at  his 
home  in  Hove.  He  had  made  himself  the  outstanding  modem 
authority  on  the  life  and  work  of  Bunyan.  His  revised  and  en¬ 
larged  1928  edition  of  Dr.  John  Brown’s  standard  biography  of 
Bunyan,  and  the  choice  Bedford  edition  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
which  appeared  in  1938  (first  from  the  Sidn^  Press  and  then 
from  Heffer’s  of  Cambridge)  were  the  fruit  of  much  careful 
research.  Other  valuable  contributions  to  Bunyan  study  were 
made  through  the  pages  of  the  Library  and  the  Baptist  Quarterly. 
To  the  Bedford  Public  Library  Dr.  Harrison  presented  more  than 
one  thousand  books  and  prints  relating  to  his  hero,  and  the  Frank 
Mott  Harrison  Collection,  as  it  is  called,  will  grow  in  importance 
and  value  as  the  years  pass.  Dr.  Harrison  had  many  other 
interests.  His  doctorate  was  in  music.  In  Hove  he  played  a 
notable  part  in  public  affairs,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Town 
Council  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  taking  a  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  educational  matters.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Holland  Road  Baptist  Church,  Hove.  All  those  who  were  brought 
into  contact  with  him,  even  casually,  came  to  regard  him  with  the 
greatest  esteem.  Deep  sympathy  will  be  felt  with  Mrs.  Harrison, 
his  partner  and  the  sharer  in  all  his  enterprises  during  more  than 
forty-six  years. 

*  it  *  if  * 

The  Rev.  D.  T.  Jenkins  is  the  contributor  of  one  of  the 
latest  additions  to  the  stimulating  series  of  Congregational 
“  Forward  Books,”  which  is  being  published  by  the  Independent 
Press.  By  earlier  writings,  and  notably  by  The  Nature  of 
Catholicity,  Mr.  Jenkins  has  shown  himself  a  very  fresh  and  pro¬ 
vocative  thinker,  whose  work  repays  careful  study  even  by  those 
who  disagree  with  many  of  his  views.  The  same  qualities  are 
shown  by  his  new  book.  The  Church  Meeting  and  Democracy, 
which  should  have  a  wide  circulation.  It  deals  with  a  subject  as 
vital  to  Baptists  as  to  Congregationalists,  and  penetrates  a  good 
deal  deeper  than  most  contemporary  discussions  of  the  matter.  It 
is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  Mr.  Jenkins  so  anxious  to  minimise 
the  connection  between  the  seventeenth-century  Independents  and 
the  more  radical  sects  of  the  period,  and  equally  unsatisfactory  to 
find  him  trying  to  claim  for  the  Congregationalists  in  the  matter  of 
English  and  American  democracy  what  certainly  belonged  to 
Separatists  generally  and  in  particular  to  the  more  revolutionary 
of  them.  The  great  interpreters  of  the  Congregationalist  tradition 
— Bogue  and  Bennet,  Dale,  Selbie,  H.  W.  Clark  and  the  rest — 
would  certainly  be  surprised  to  read  that  “  the  only  justification 
for  our  continued  existence  as  Congregational  churches  in  separa- 
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tion  from  other  churches  is  that  we  regard  it  as  a  solemn  trust 
from  God  to  the  re-united  church  wht^  is  to  come  to  show  to 
other  churches  the  Church  Meeting  in  action.”  Only  justification? 
Then  how  few  of  our  churches  have  any  justification  for  their 
continued  existence !  Mr.  Jenkins  admits  that  the  Church  Meeting 
has  sadly  decayed  in  modem  Congregationalism.  Most  of  his 
book  is  taken  up  with  an  examination  of  the  theological  principles 
underlying  the  Church  Meeting  and  with  practical  suggestions  for 
its  renewal.  Many  of  his  points  will  awaken  vigorous  contro¬ 
versy.  We  commend  them  to  the  consideration  of  Ministers’ 
Frateraals  and  churches,  not  because  we  think  they  will  all  be 
acceptable,  but  because  they  raise  issues  which  it  is  most  important 
should  be  faced  by  those  of  our  tradition.  "  The  Church  Meeting,” 
he  says,  “  is  part  of  the  fulness  of  Church  Order  and  ...» with¬ 
out  it  a  church  lacks  one  of  the  essential  ordinances  which  God 
has  provided  for  His  people  as  they  live  the  Christian  life 
together.”  Mr.  Jenkins  thinks  that  Church  Meetings  are  ideally 
held  weekly  on  a  Sunday,  following  the  preaching  of  the  Word 
and  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  deliberate  attempt 
to  obtain  the  practical  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  requires  that 
the  meeting  have  “  competent  theological  guidance,”  and  Mr. 
Jenkins  believes  that  “  no  Church  Meeting  should  be  held  except 
under  conditions  of  emergency,  unless  an  ordained  minister  pre¬ 
sides.”  He  would  even  have  the  minister  wear  robes  of  office, 
and  the  meeting  take  place  either  in  a  special  hall  or  in  the  body 
of  the  church  itself.  “  It  is  intolerable,”  he  goes  on,  “  that  per¬ 
sons  who  do  not  attend  regularly  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Word 
and  join  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Communion,  should  enjoy  the 
full  privileges  of  membership  of  the  Church  Meeting.”  He  frankly 
admits  that  his  conception  of  its  function  and  working  involves 
“  the  re-establishment  of  Church  discipline.”  “  If,”  he  says,  “  the 
ministry  is  the  public  conscience,  the  Church  Meeting  is  the  public 
listening  to  the  voice  of  conscience.”  Christians  have  to  set  an 
example  to  the  State  in  the  matter  and  mode  of  their  self-criticism, 
and  the  whole  range  of  community  and  individual  life  must  come 
under  review.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Jenkins  may  find  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  or  churches  willing  to  try  out  his  ideas,  and  t^t  as 
Baptists  we  may  share  with  him  in  the  renewal  of  this  vital  part 
of  our  church  order,  even  though  it  be  not  exactly  along  the  lines 
he  suggests. 

Early  in  1745,  two  hundred  years  ago,  Philip  Doddridge’s 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul  first  appeared.  For 
nearly  a  century  it  was  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  and  read 
of  religious  books,  and  had  a  remarkable  influence  on  men  as 
varied  as  James  Hervey,  William  Wilberforce,  Samuel  Pearce, 
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John  Foster  and  Alexander  McLaren.  It  was  translated  into  many 
different  languages.  Its  eighteenth-century  style  and  its  theo¬ 
logical  framework  make  it  somewhat  difficult  reading  to-day. 
Nevertheless,  it  deserves  to  be  taken  down,  dusted,  opened  and 
perused  in  this  bicentenary  year,  if  only  that  its  earnestness  and 
comprehensiveness  may  be  noted,  and  as  a  reminder,  first,  of  the 
tradition  of  personal  religion  in  which  Free  Churchmen  stand, 
and,  secondly,  of  the  need  for  a  twentieth-century  Doddridge. 

«  * 

Baptist  history  was  made  in  the  early  days  of  January  by  a 
gathering  at  Regent’s  Park  College,  Oxford,  to  which  were  invited 
not  only  the  Principals  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Colleges  of 
Great  Britain,  but  also  all  their  tutors,  together  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Baptist  Union.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  the  first 
time  such  a  meeting  had  been  held.  The  illness  of  Principal  J. 
Williams  Hughes  deprived  Bangor  of  representation,  but  all  the 
other  seven  Colleges  were  represented,  in  four  cases  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  being  present.  The  conference  was  most  valuable 
for  the  forging  of  personal  links,  and  clearly  demonstrated  how 
important  for  the  whole  life  and  work  of  the  denomination  con¬ 
sultation  and  co-operation  of  this  kind  may  be.  The  day  of 
isolation,  rivalry,  and  mutual  suspicion  is  over  so  far  as  the 
Colleges  are  concerned.  We  have  now  to  prepare  for  the  day  of 
common  planning  and  the  pooling  of  the  rich  resources  we  possess. 
The  many  men  in  the  services  who  have  been  thinking  of  the 
ministry  as  their  post-war  vocation  and  the  lengthy  list  of  names 
sent  to  the  Baptist  Union  by  the  chaplains  will  expedite  this.  It 
is  good  to  know  that  a  similar  gathering  is  projected  for  next  year. 
*  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  next  issue  of  the  Quarterly  will  appear,  according  to 
present  plans,  early  in  the  autumn.  It  will  bring  to  an  end  Vol. 
XL,  and  will  include  the  usual  indices.  Among  the  articles  we 
hope  to  print  are  “  Shakespeare’s  Religion,”  by  the  Rev.  B.  G. 
Collins,  “  A  Baptist  Oxford  Movement,”  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Dunning, 
and  “  Aristotelian  Terms  in  the  New  Testament,”  by  Professor 
R.  A.  Ward,  of  Spurgeon’s  College,  and  also  an  accpunt  by  the 
Rev.  Percy  Austin  of  the  historic  church  at  Barton-in-the-Beans, 
which  this  year  celebrates  its  bicentenary. 


The  Origin  and  Meaning  of  Baptism. 

From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  that  John  the  Baptist  came 
baptizing  in  Jordan  and  that  from  him  our  Lord  received 
baptism,  and  that  later  a  specifically  Christian  baptism,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  was  practised  amongst 
Christians,  while  the  baptism  of  John  continued  to  be  practised 
amongst  the  disciples  of  John.  But  the  New  Testament  offers  us 
no  evidence  as  to  any  sources  of  this  rite  before  the  time  of  John 
the  Baptist. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  the  Jewish 
rite  of  the  baptism  of  proselytes  was  observed  before  the  time  of 
John,  and  whether  it  was  from  this  source  that  John  copied  it. 
Our  only  Jewish  sources  of  information  were  compiled  later  than 
the  New  Testament,  and  though  they  contain  traditions  which 
profess  to  come  from  an  older  time,  some  Christian  scholars  have 
refused  to  credit  them.  Indeed,  a  large  number  of  scholars  during 
the  nineteenth  century  held  the  view  that  there  was  no  Jewish 
proselyte  baptism  until  after  the  establishment  of  Christian 
baptism,  when  the  Jewish  rite  was  copied  from  the  Christian. 
To-day,  however,  it  is  generally  held  to  be  improbable  that  the 
Jews  would  have  copied  the  Christian  rite  in  the  age  when  there 
was  so  much  conflict  between  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue.  For 
the  Jewish  sources  state  that  for  the  male  proselyte  there  were 
three  requirements,  circumcision,  baptism,  and  a  sacrifice;  while 
for  a  female  proselyte  baptism  and  a  sacrifice  necessarily  sufficed. 
Since  the  requirement  to  offer  a  sacrifice  lapsed  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple  in  the  year  70  of  our  era,  it  would  appear 
probable  that  the  requirements  were  originally  fixed  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple.  That  the  Jews  should  have  copied  the 
Christians  between  the  Crucifixion  and  a.d.  70  is  extremely  un¬ 
likely.  While,  therefore,  there  is  no  clear  and  direct  evidence,  it 
is  generally  believed  to-day  that  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  is  older 
than  the  baptism  of  John. 

Sometimes  it  is  argued  that  this  is  more  than  probable,  and 
that  since  we  know  that  the  Jews  practised  ritual  baptism  on  a 
great  variety  of  occasions,  to  wash  away  various  forms  of  im¬ 
purity,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  they  must  have  practised  such 
baptism  on  conversion  to  the  Jewish  faith.  This  argument  rests 
on  some  confusion  of  thought.  It  is  true  that  the  same  word  is 
used  for  the  normal  bath  of  purification  and  for  the  immersion  of 
the  proselyte,  but  if  the  immersion  of  the  proselyte  is  thought  of 
in  terms  of  the  ordinary  ritual  bath  of  purification,  then  it  is 
fundamentally  different  from  the  baptism  of  John  and  from 
Christian  baptism.  In  truth,  however,  the  two  things  were  entirely 
different.  For  the  ordinary  bath  of  purification  was  a  purely 
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private  ceremony,  whereas  the  immersion  of  the  proselyte  was 
witnessed  by  representatives  of  the  Synagogue,  who  administered 
the  rite  in  the  sense  that  they  explained  to  the  proselyte  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  what  he  was  doing,  catechised  him  as  to  his  motives, 
and  pronounced  a  blessing  upon  him  in  the  moment  of  his 
immersion.  We  cannot  argue  that  because  the  Jews  frequently 
practised  private  ritual  baptism,  therefore  they  practised  a  wit¬ 
nessed  and  administered  initiation  rite  of  baptism  for  proselytes 
before  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist.  Where  real  evidence  is 
lacking,  it  is  vain  to  claim  a  greater  certainty  than  can  be 
established,  and  all  we  are  justified  in  saying  is  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  rite  that  appears  in  later  Jewish  sources  had  come  into 
use  at  some  unknown  time  prior  to  the  ministry  of  John  the 
Baptist.  We  may  perhaps  add  that  it  is  probable  that  it  developed 
out  of  the  ordinary  bath  of  purification,  and  that  to  mark  the 
breach  with  heathenism  and  the  acceptance  of  the  faith  of  Judaism, 
the  proselyte  was  required  to  undergo  a  special  bath  of  purification, 
witnessed  and  administered,  and  made  into  an  initiation  rite. 
There  was  a  measure  of  similarity  of  form  in  that  both  were 
complete  immersions,  but  the  essential  character  and  significance 
of  the  two  rites  were  quite  different. 

In  any  discussion  of  Christian  baptism  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
from  Jewish  baptism,  because  false  arguments  are  so  often  based 
upon  it.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Jewish  ideas  and  Jewish 
practices  governed  the  Christian  observance  of  baptism.  Thus,  it 
is  frequently  said  that  in  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  children  were 
baptized  with  their  parents,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  in 
Christian  baptism  children  were  baptized  with  their  parents. 
Jewish  ideas  of  the  solidarity  of  the  family  meant  that  the  faith 
of  the  parents  was  held  to  embrace  their  children,  and  therefore 
they  were  baptized  with  the  parents.  That  there  is  a  measure  of 
cogency  in  this  argument  must  be  recognised,  but  that  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  irrelevant  to  Christian  baptism  of  infants  is  soon  obvious. 

For  the  Jewish  rule  was  that  while  children  bom  before  their 
parents  became  proselytes  were  circumcised  and  baptized  along 
with  their  parents,  children  who  were  born  after  the  conversion 
of  their  mother  did  not  need  to  be  baptized  (T.B.  Ketuboth  11a, 
Yebamoth  78  a).  Clearly  the  Jewish  rite  was  purely  a  conversion 
rite,  cleansing  from  the  impurity  of  heathenism,  and  children  who 
were  born  subsequently,  even  if  they  had  already  been  conceived 
prior  to  their  mother’s  conversion,  were  regarded  as  clean  from 
birth.  If,  then,  the  Church  had  accepted  Jewish  practice  as 
regulative  for  its  own  life,  it  would  nor  have  baptized  children 
bom  to  Christian  parents.  Yet  that  is  the  practice  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  justified  by  this  wholly  false  and  irrelevant  analogy. 
It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  not  here  affirmed  or  denied  that  the 
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Church  followed  Jewish  practice  in  this  matter,  but  merely  affirmed 
that  if  it  did,  its  practice  was  wholly  different  from  what  is  meant 
by  Infant  Baptism  to-day,  and  it  is  a  wholly  fallacious  argument 
to  pretend  that  the  one  is  a  copying  from  the  other.  Not  seldom, 
indeed,  modem  defenders  of  Infant  Baptism  hold  that  it  should  be 
administered  only  to  the  children  of  Christian  parents — ^that  is,  to 
precisely  those  corresponding  to  the  children  who  did  not  receive 
the  Jewish  baptismal  rite. 

It  is  furtiier  common  to  reinforce  this  argument  with  another 
equally  fallacious  one.  Christian  baptism  is  connected  with  cir¬ 
cumcision,  and  it  is  said  that  just  as  the  Jew  circumcised  all  male 
children  in  infancy,  so  the  Christians  would  naturally  baptize  their 
babies.  For  circumcision  was  the  covenant  rite  of  Judaism,  and 
baptism  was  the  covenant  rite  of  Christianity.  It  will  be  observed 
that  here  Christian  baptism  is  not  connected  with  Jewish  proselyte 
baptism,  but  with  the  wholly  different  rite  of  circumcision.  No 
Jew  could  possibly  have  confused  the  two.  Their  significance  was 
quite  different.  The  one  was  a  conversion  rite,  used  only  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  were  not  born  Jews,  but  who  embraced 
Judaism  instead  of  another  faith;  the  other  was  a  rite  practised 
on  all  male  members  of  the  Jewish  community,  whether  they 
became  members  by  birth  or  by  conversion.  The  clear  distinction 
between  them  has  already  appeared  in  what  has  been  said  above. 
For  children  born  after  the  conversion  of  their  mother  did  not 
need  to  be  baptized,  but  did  need  to  be  circumcised. 

When  this  argument  from  circumcision  began  to  be  employed 
is  not  clear.  In  the  second  century  a.d.,  Justin  Martyr,  in  his 
Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  said :  “  We,  who  have  drawn 
nigh  to  God  through  Him  (i.e.  Christ),  have  received  not  this 
fleshly  circumcision,  but  spiritual  circumcision,  which  Enoch  and 
his  like  observed.  And  by  the  grace  of  God  we  received  it  through 
baptism,  since  we  were  sinners  ”  (chap,  xliii.).  It  is  clear  that 
Justin  is  not  here  connecting  the  baptism  of  infants  with  the  cir¬ 
cumcision  of  infants,  but  saying  that  for  Christians  there  is  no 
necessity  for  circumcision,  since  they  have  approached  God 
through  Christ,  and  have  been  saved  by  divine  mercy  from  their 
sins,  and  received  grace  through  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  This 
is  a  thought  which  finds  frequent  expression  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  In  Phil.  iii.  2f,  Paul  says  :  “  Beware  of  the  concision ;  for 
we  are  the  circumcision,  who  worship  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
glory  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh,”  while 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  he  argues  that  circumcision  is  done 
away  in  Christ,  so  that  “  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision 
availeth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision ;  but  faith  working  through 
love  ”  (v.  6).  What  matters  is  not  an  external  act,  but  an  inner 
spirit.  Such  a  thought,  whether  in  Paul  or  in  Justin,  cannot  for  a 
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moment  suggest  that  laving,  as  an  external  act,  performed  upon  a 
child,  any  more  than  a  cutting  rite,  can  of  itself  profit,  since  what 
really  matters  is  “  faith  working  through  love,”  or  such  “  spiritual 
circumcision  ”  as  Enoch  manifested. 

And  when,  in  his  First  Apology,  Justin  writes  of  baptism, 
he  offers  no  suggestion  that  it  is  parallel  to  circumcision,  and  says 
no  word  that  is  relevant  to  the  baptism  of  infants.  Instead  he 
says  :  “  As  many  as  are  persuaded  and  believe  that  the  things  we 
teach  and  say  are  true,  and  promise  that  they  can  live  conformably 
thereto,  are  taught  to  pray  and  to  entreat  from  God  with  fasting 
for  the  remission  of  their  former  sins,  while  we  join  them  in 
prayer  and  fasting.  Then  are  they  brought  by  us  where  water  is, 
and  are  born  again  by  the  same  mode  of  regeneration  whereby  we 
ourselves  were  born  again  ”  (chap.  Ixi.). 

In  the  third  century  a.d.  we  find  Cyprian,  in  his  Epistle  to 
Fidus,  showing  why  it  is  wrong  to  make  the  Christian  rite  of 
baptism  parallel  with  the  Jewish  rite  of  circumcision.  It  is  clear 
that  by  this  time  there  were  some  who  regarded  the  baptism  of 
infants  as  parallel  with  the  Jewish  circumcision  of  infants,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism  had 
been  in  vogue  for  some  time.  Cyprian,  indeed,  strongly  supported 
Infant  Baptism.  But  he  resisted  the  analogy  with  circumcision. 
Those  who  upheld  the  analogy  thought  that  baptism  should  take 
place  on  the  eighth  day.  But  Cyprian  held  that  an  infant  might 
be  baptized  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Yet  he  equally  made 
it  clear  that  such  baptism  represented  no  cleansing  from  sin.  For 
he  denied  that  a  new-born  child  is  in  any  sense  unclean,  and  said 
that  to  kiss  a  new-born  babe  is  to  kiss  the  hands  of  God  the 
Creator. 

In  the  fourth  century  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  his  Oration  on 
Holy  Baptism,  advised  that  children  should  not  ordinarily  be 
baptized  until  they  were  about  three  years  old,  and  able  to  under¬ 
stand  at  least  the  rudiments  of  the  faith,  though  if  they  were  in 
any  danger  he  counselled  earlier  baptism,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
better  that  they  should  be  unconsciously  sanctified  than  that  they 
should  die  without  the  seal  of  baptism  on  them.  And  in  support 
of  this  latter  observation  he  adduces  circumcision  on  the  eighth 
day,  which  he  regards  as  a  sort  of  typical  seal.  This  is  in  no  sense 
to  equate  circumcision  with  baptism,  any  more  than  the  Crossing 
of  the  Red  Sea  is  equated  with  baptism,  when  the  Fathers,  on  the 
basis  of  1  Corinthians  x.  2,  declare  it  to  have  been  a  type  and 
prophecy  of  baptism.  Clearly  Gregory  distinguished  baptism  from 
circumcision,  since  whereas  the  latter  was  normally  administered 
in  unconsciousness,  he  desired  baptism  to  be  normally  administered 
in  consciousness,  and  with  a  conscious,  though  incipient,  faith. 

Many  others,  however,  linked  baptism  and  circumcision 
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together  to  justify  the  administering  of  the  one  rite  in  infancy 
from  the  administering  of  the  other  in  infancy.  Calvin  adopts 
this  idea,  and  expressed  it  with  the  utmost  emphasis,  and  it  is 
commonly  found  in  modem  writers  of  various  schools,  who  prefer 
repetition  to  analysis  of  the  ideas  involved. 

Not  seldom  is  it  claimed,  and  has  for  long  been  claimed, 
that  Paul  is  on  the  side  of  this  view.  For  in  Col.  ii.  11  ff.  he 
says ;  “  In  whom  (i.e.  in  Christ)  ye  were  also  circumcised  with 
a  circumcision  not  made  with  hands,  in  the  putting  off  of  the  body 
of  the  flesh,  in  the  circumcision  of  Christ;  having  been  buried 
with  Him  in  baptism,  wherein  ye  were  also  raised  with  Him 
through  faith  in  the  working  of  God,  who  raised  Him  from  the 
dead.  And  you,  being  dead  through  your  trespasses  and  the  un¬ 
circumcision  of  your  flesh,  you  did  He  quicken  together  with  Him, 
having  forgiven  us  all  our  trespasses.”  But  this  expresses  no 
more  than  the  normal  Pauline  view,  that  union  with  Christ  does 
away  with  the  necessity  for  circumcision,  and  is  therefore  our 
initiation  into  the  covenant  of  Christ.  That  baptism  for  the 
Christian  has  replaced  circumcision  does  not  make  it  in  all  respects 
parallel,  and  certainly  does  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that  its 
subjects  are  the  same.  For  this  very  passage  calls  for  faith,  which 
circumcision  did  not  ask  of  its  subjects,  and  is  concerned  with 
those  who  were  dead  in  sins  and  have  found  in  the  experience 
described  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  in  Ephesians  ii.  Paul  writes  again 
of  precisely  the  experiences  he  is  describing  in  this  Colossian 
passage,  though  he  does  not  mention  baptism.  He  says  :  “  And 
you  did  He  quicken,  when  ye  were  dead  through  your  trespasses 
and  sins,  wherein  aforetime  ye  walked  according  to  the  course  of 
this  world.  .  .  .  But  God,  being  rich  in  mercy,  for  His  great  love 
wherewith  He  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  through  our 
trespasses,  quickened  us  together  with  Christ  .  .  .  and  raised  us 
up  with  Him.”  And  in  the  same  passage  he  goes  on  to  speak  of 
circumcised  and  uncircumcised  being  reconciled  in  one  body  in 
Christ.  Clearly  he  thought  of  the  Christian  experience  as  some¬ 
thing  that  transcended  circumcision,  not  as  something  that  in  any 
full  sense  paralleled  it.  And  in  neither  of  these  passages  is  he 
thinking  of  infants,  but  of  men  who  had  had  experience  of  life, 
and  who  were  conscious  of  the  lusts  and  iniquities  that  had  marked 
that  experience. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whereas  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
represents  Christian  baptism  as  having  been  practised  right  from 
the  start,  it  knows  nothing  of  the  idea  that  baptism  is  the  substitute 
for  circumcision,  either  in  its  subjects  or  in  its  signiflcance.  At 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem  the  question  whether  circumcision  was 
binding  on  Christians  was  solemnly  discussed.  There  is  no  reason 
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whatever  to  suppose  that  Christian  baptism  was  questioned,  and 
therefore  none  to  suppose  that  any  one  conceived  the  idea  that 
baptism  was  a  parallel  or  substitute  rite  for  circumcision.  The 
only  question  at  issue  was  whether  circumcision  should  be  binding 
on  Gentiles  in  addition  to  baptism,  and  there  does  not  then 
seem  to  have  been  any  question  but  that  Jews  should  continue  to 
practise  circiuncision  as  well  as  Christian  baptism.  And  for  long 
there  were  Jewish  Christians  who  practised  both  rites.  In  their 
minds  the  two  rites  were  completely  disparate,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  Paul  or  Justin  Martyr  drew  a  parallel  in  one  respect  between 
the  two  rites  in  no  way  warrants  the  conclusion  that  they  are  to  be 
treated  as  parallel  in  another  respect.  The  only  thing  that  could 
justify  the  view  that  Paul  supports  Infant  Baptism  by  a  parallel 
with  circumcision  would  be  some  clear  word  that  can  be  culled 
from  his  writings  to  show  that  the  subjects  for  the  two  rites 
rendered  them  parallel.  But  such  a  word  none  has  yet  adduced. 

In  truth  both  circumcision  and  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  are 
completely  irrelevant  to  the  significance,  and  therefore  to  the 
subjects  of  baptism.  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  is  relevant  to  the 
mode  of  the  rite,  but  only  to  the  mode.  For  Christian  baptism 
sprang  out  of  the  baptism  of  John,  which  was  quite  different  from 
Jewish  proselyte  baptism.  The  latter  signified  a  change  of  creed, 
and  admitted  Gentiles  to  the  fellowship  and  the  practices  of  Jewish 
society.  The  baptism  of  John  was  to  prepare  men  for  a  new  age, 

'  an  age  which  had  not  yet  dawned.  It  signified  a  change  of  life, 
and  Jews  and  non-Jews,  circumcised  and  uncircumcised,  alike 
were  baptized.  It  was  completely  unrelated  to  circumcision  and 
to  the  worship  of  the  Temple,  with  both  of  which  Jewish  proselyte 
baptism  was  related.  Yet  neither  did  it  claim  to  be  a  substitute 
for  these.  It  had  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  infant  cir¬ 
cumcision,  but  had  this  much  in  common  with  proselyte  baptism 
that  it  involved  repentance  for  the  past  and  self -dedication  for 
the  future.  But  it  differed  from  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  most 
notably  in  its  eschatological  reference.  For  John  believed  that  the 
existing  order  was  passing  away,  that  the  axe  was  laid  at  the  root 
of  the  tree,  and  that  a  new  age  was  about  to  dawn,  to  which  none 
could  be  admitted  but  the  children  of  that  age. 

Christian  baptism  differed  from  John’s  baptism  in  being  a 
symbol  not  alone  of  repentance,  but  of  union  with  Christ,  and  in 
being  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  In  being 
baptism  in  the  threefold  name,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  conceived  of 
as  being  baptism  by  water  and  by  the  Spirit,  and  this  is  made  clear 
by  the  account  of  Paul’s  dealings  with  the  disciples  of  Apollos  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.).  These  had  been  baptized  with  John’s 
baptism  of  repentance,  but  to  Paul  this  was  insufficient  because  it 
was  unrelated  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  when  Paul  baptized  them 
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in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  this  was  accompanied  by  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  all  true  Christian  baptism  must 
be  more  than  a  mere  water  rite;  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit.  And  what  baptism  of  the  Spirit  was  is 
made  clear  in  the  New  Testament.  For  it  sprang  out  of  the  other 
specifically  Christian  element  of  the  significance  of  baptism. 

Baptists  frequently  appeal  to  Romans  vi.  for  evidence  of  the 
New  Testament  mode  of  baptism,  and  rightly  argue  that  since 
Paul  interprets  it  in  terms  of  death  and  resurrection,  it  is  clear 
that  immersion  is  meant,  since  no  other  form  could  be  a  com¬ 
parable  symbol  of  death  and  resurrection.  On  this  there  is  little 
dispute  amongst  informed  writers  of  whatever  school.  But  far 
more  important  is  this  passage  for  the  significance  than  for  the 
form  of  baptism.  The  baptism  of  Jewish  prosel)^es  could  be  a 
symbol  of  death  to  the  old  life  and  rebirth  to  the  new;  the 
baptism  of  John  could  be  a  symbol  of  renunciation  of  the  perishing 
world,  and  entry  upon  the  life  of  the  age  that  was  to  be.  But 
Christian  baptism  meant  more  than  this.  Paul  speaks  of  it  as 
being  not  merely  comparable  with  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection, 
but  as  being  a  spiritual  sharing  of  that  experience.  He  speaks 
of  being  baptized  “  into  Christ,”  and  says :  “  For  if  we  have 
become  united  with  Him  by  the  likeness  of  His  death,  we  shall  be 
also  by  the  likeness  of  His  resurrection  ”  (vi.  5).  Baptism  is 
therefore  less  a  symbol  of  repentance  than  of  union  with  Christ. 
We  not  merely  die  to  the  old  life,  but  we  die  with  Him  that  we 
may  be  raised  with  Him,  that  henceforth  He  may  be  the  spring  of 
all  our  life.  “  Even  so  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed 
unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  in  Christ  Jesus”  (vi.  11),  or,  as 
Goodspe^  puts  it,  “  alive  to  God,  through  tmion  with  Christ 
Jesus.”  And  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit. 
It  brings  about  not  merely  a  walking  in  newness  of  life,  but  a 
walking  in  that  newness  of  life  whi^  springs  from  union  with 
Christ. 

There  is  another  great  passage,  where  baptism  is  not  specifi¬ 
cally  mentioned,  but  where  Paul  is  writing  of  precisely  the  same 
profound  experience  which  he  here  in  Romans  vi.  declares  to  be 
symbolised  by  baptism,  and  to  be  of  the  essence  of  true  baptism. 
In  Galatians  ii.  20,  he  says  :  “  I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ ; 
yet  I  live ;  and  yet  no  longer  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ;  and  that 
life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  in  faith,  the  faith  which  is 
in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  up  for  me.” 
Or  again,  in  Philippians  iii.  8  ff,  he  says :  “  That  I  may  gain 
Christ,  and  be  found  in  Him,  not  having  a  righteousness  of  mine 
own,  even  that  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through 
faith  in  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith :  that 
I  may  know  Him,  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection,  and  the 
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fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  becoming  conformed  unto  His  death.” 
It  is  this  experience  of  dying  with  Christ,  and  of  rising  to  new¬ 
ness  of  life,  whose  essence  springs  from  union  with  Christ,  which 
is  fundamental  to  Paul’s  interpretation  of  the  Gospel.  It  appears 
in  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted  above  from  Ephesians  and 
Colossians,  and  in  a  number  of  other  passages,  and  both  the  passage 
from  Colossians,  and  that  from  Romans  vi.  make  it  clear  that  it  is 
in  terms  of  this  experience  that  Paul  interpreted  baptism.  He  re¬ 
garded  it  as  not  merely  symbolising  this  profound  experience,  but 
as  having  meaning  only  when  it  was  linked  with  this  experience. 
And  it  is  an  experience  which  no  unconscious  infant  can 
possibly  have. 

It  is  here,  from  the  New  Testament  significance  of  baptism, 
rather  than  from  any  assumed  but  unrecorded  practice  of  the  New 
Testament  Church,  or  from  any  false  analogies  with  circumcision 
or  Jewish  proselyte  baptism,  that  our  practice  must  find  its 
warrant.  How  early  the  Church  began  to  treat  baptism  as  parallel 
with  the  Jewish  circumcision  of  infants  may  not  be  known.  But 
however  early  it  was,  it  was  a  departure  from  the  inherent  signi¬ 
ficance  of  baptism,  as  set  forth  by  Paul.  For  we  must  beware  of 
arguing  that  the  practice  of  the  Early  Church  is  regulative  for  us. 
If  it  could  be  proved  conclusively  that  in  the  first  century  a.d. 
infants  were  baptized,  that  would  not  justify  a  practice 
that  does  not  accord  with  the  New  Testament  teaching  of  the 
meaning  of  baptism;  and  if  it  could  be  conclusively  proved  that 
in  the  first  century  a.d.  infants  were  not  baptized,  that  would  not 
of  itself  rule  out  the  practice,  if  it  accorded  with  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  teaching  of  its  essential  significance.  It  is  not  because  we 
are  persuaded  that  Infant  Baptism  was  not  practised  in  the  Early 
Church  that  we  reject  it ;  and  similarly  it  is  not  because  we  believe 
that  the  earliest  mode  of  baptism  was  by  immersion  that  we  adhere 
to  that  mode.  It  is  because  only  believers’  baptism  by  immersion 
accords  with  the  New  Testament  teaching  of  the  meaning  of 
baptism. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  no  modem  Church  administers  the 
rite  in  all  particulars  as  they  did  in  the  Early  Church.  There  are 
some  churches  which  have  open-air  baptisteries,  as  being  closer 
to  the  New  Testament  practice,  but  most  recognise  that  no  essential 
sacrifice  of  the  significance  of  the  rite  is  involved  in  administering 
it  indoors.  Most  churches  that  baptize  by  immersion  prefer  to 
immerse  in  tepid  water.  Some  years  ago  the  writer  had  to  conduct 
a  baptismal  service  in  a  pastorless  church  on  a  winter’s  morning. 
The  water  was  icy  cold,  and  the  chill  struck  through  to  his  bones, 
so  that  it  was  not  for  several  hours  that  he  got  warm  again.  But 
he  was  more  concerned  for  the  candidates,  who  were  all  women, 
and  who  stood  in  the  water  in  a  way  he  did  not.  He  asked  the 
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deacons  afterwards  why  the  water  was  not  warmed,  and  they 
replied  that  their  late  Minister  would  have  been  horrified  at  any¬ 
thing  so  contrary  to  New  Testament  practice.  He  could  only  ask 
whether  their  late  Minister  was  equally  horrified  at  wearing  a 
baptismal  gown  which  kept  the  water  from  himself,  when  such  a 
garment  was  equally  certainly  unknown  to  the  New  Testament 
Church. 

For  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  complete  nudity  was  essential. 
It  is  laid  down  in  the  Talmud  that  nothing  whatever  must  inter¬ 
pose  between  the  flesh  of  the  proselyte  and  the  water  (T.B. 
Yebamoth  47  b),  and  even  a  knot  in  the  hair  was  held  by  some  of 
the  rabbis  to  invalidate  the  rite  (T.  B.  ‘Erubin  4  b).  Taylor 
observes  that  “  a  ring  on  the  finger,  a  band  confining  the  hair,  or 
anything  that  in  the  least  degree  broke  the  continuity  of  contact 
with  the  water,  was  held  to  invalidate  the  act.”  {The  Teaching  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  1886,  p.  52).  No  modern  upholder  of  the 
analogy  of  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  suggests  that  this  should  be 
regulative  for  Christian  baptism,  and  few  trouble  to  note  that 
there  is  definite  evidence  that  the  Early  Church  did  copy  the 
synagogue  in  this  respect.  In  the  fourth  century  a.d.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  observes  that  in  their  nakedness  the  candidates  for 
baptism  repeated  the  nakedness  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  {Catechesis 
XX.  Myst  ii.  2),  while  later  in  the  same  century  Chrysostom 
compart  it  with  the  nakedness  of  Adam  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
{Homilies  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  vi.  4).  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  therefore,  that  in  the  fourth  century  complete  nudity 
was  the  Christian  practice.  So  far  as  the  Jewish  rite  is  concerned, 
nudity  did  not  involve  any  immodesty,  for  though  the  rite  was 
administered  to  women  by  men  in  the  sense  that  they  catechised 
the  proselyte  and  interpreted  the  meaning  of  the  rite,  they  did  so 
from  a  position  where  she  was  not  visible  to  them,  and  only  women 
were  present  with  her.  Something  similar  may  well  have  been 
the  practice  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  any  im¬ 
modesty  would  have  been  as  repugnant  to  the  Church  as  to  the 
Synagogue.  Chrysostom  does  record  one  shocking  incident,  in  his 
Epistle  to  Innocent,  when  he  describes  how  some  women  were 
stripped  ready  for  baptism  and  some  soldiers  broke  into  the  church, 
causing  the  women  to  flee  in  terror  outside  in  their  nude  state. 
But  all  of  this  is  unmeaning  to  us,  and  we  are  quite  unconcerned 
to  have  broken  with  the  Elarly  Church  practice  in  this  matter,  just 
because  nothing  really  vital  to  the  significance  of  baptism  hung 
on  the  nudity. 

It  is  there,  and  there  alone,  on  the  significance  of  the  rite,  that 
we  must  stand  fast.  If  baptism  is  a  symbol  of  death  with  Christ 
and  resurrection  to  newness  of  life  in  Him,  then  no  change  of 
mode  or  subject  should  be  allowed  to  destroy  that  meaning.  For 
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in  destroying  that,  the  whole  essence  of  the  rite  is  changed.  And 
whatever  interpretation  is  put  on  Infant  Baptism,  it  cannot 
seriously  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  Romans  vi.  and  Galatians  ii. 
20,  and  the  other  passages  that  have  been  quoted.  Where  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  is  held,  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  by 
the  vicarious  faith  of  the  god-parents  baptism  may  wash  away  the 
original  sin,  but  the  New  Testament  does  not  call  for  a  vicarious 
faith,  and  if  baptism  stands  for  the  living  union  with  Christ,  it  is 
more  than  a  washing.  And  where  Infant  Baptism  is  practised  it  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  potential  entry  on  the  life  in  Christ  Jesus, 
requiring  the  personal  self-commitment  to  Christ  and  confirmation 
to  give  it  full  validity.  And  here  again  resort  is  often  had  to  the 
practice  of  Judaism.  For  while  a  Jewish  boy  by  his  circumcision 
in  infancy  enters  potentially  into  the  Covenant  of  Abraham,  when 
he  is  thirteen  years  of  age  he  requires  the  Bar-Mitsvah  ceremony 
before  he  is  fully  recognised  as  a  loyal  child  of  Judaism,  taking 
its  vows  and  obligations  upon  himself  and  entering  of  his  own 
volition  into  its  privileges  and  responsibilities.  It  is  surely  passing 
strange  that  Christian  writers  should  set  aside  the  New  Testament 
in  favour  of  Jewish  analogy,  and  especially  when  the  analogy  is 
not  really  analogous.  Yet  once  they  have  made  the  false  equation 
of  baptism  with  circumcision,  they  have  abandoned  the  New 
Testament,  and  turned  Christian  baptism  into  a  mere  modification 
of  the  Jewish  rite,  and  hence  tread  with  Judaism  the  road  to 
confirmation. 

In  the  study  of  the  origins  of  Christian  baptism,  then,  five 
separate  and  distinct  rites  must  be  examined,  of  which  one  is  com¬ 
pletely  irrelevant  and  the  others  relevant  to  widely  varying  degrees. 
Circumcision  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as  superseded 
in  Christianity,  and  not  as  integrated  into  Christianity  in  a  modi¬ 
fied  form.  In  Judaism  it  was  a  rite  administered  in  infancy  to  all 
male  children  of  Jewish  parents,  or  administered  to  male  converts 
of  whatever  age  at  the  time  of  their  conversion,  and  to  their  male 
children  born  before  their  conversion  and  still  minors.  Jewish 
ritual  lustrations  were  practised  by  Jews  of  both  sexes  on  a  great 
variety  of  occasions,  and  could  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  called  for  them  were  repeated.  Jewish  proselyte 
baptism  was  administered  only  to  converts  of  either  sex  who  came 
over  to  Judaism  from  paganism,  and  to  their  minor  children  bom 
before  their  conversion.  It  was  the  child  of  the  ordinary  bath  of 
purification,  but  different  from  the  latter  in  its  significance  and  in 
its  subjects.  The  baptism  of  John  was  probably  the  child  of 
Jewish  proselyte  baptism,  but  again  it  was  different  in  its  signifi¬ 
cance  and  in  its  subjects.  It  was  administered  to  Jew  and  Gratile 
alike,  with  no  sort  of  association  with  circumcision,  and  it  had  a 
strongly  eschatological  meaning.  Christian  baptism  was  again  the 
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child  of  John’s  baptism,  but  again  it  was  different  from  that  out  of 
which  it  historically  sprang.  It  signified  the  entry  on  the  life  that 
was  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  through  the  mystical  sharing  of  the 
experience  of  His  crucifixion,  whereby  the  old  self  was  crucified 
with  Him  and  the  new  self,  born  of  Him  and  united  indissolubly 
with  Him,  came  into  being.  Why,  in  discussing  the  appropriate 
subjects  for  this  fourth  baptismal  rite  of  the  historical  sequence, 
writers  should  suddenly  hark  back,  not  to  that  baptism  of  John 
which  was  its  immediate  predecessor,  nor  to  any  of  the  baptismal 
rites  of  the  series,  but  to  Jewish  circumcision,  which  stands  right 
outside  the  series,  is  one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  Christian 
scholarship. 

Nevertheless,  a  merely  negative  attitude  on  the  question  of 
Infant  Baptism  is  not  enough.  It  is  easy  for  Baptists  to  point  to 
the  superstition  which  has  gathered  round  it,  and  which  it  too 
often  fosters,  but  it  is  improbable  that  it  was  bom  merely  of 
superstition,  and  certain  that  it  is  not  merely  superstition  which 
has  maintained  it  for  so  long.  We  should  rather  recognise  the 
truth  it  has  striven  to  preserve.  For  there  is  room  for  a  sacrament, 
fraught  with  grace  for  the  child,  in  its  infancy.  But  this  is  some¬ 
thing  quite  different  from  New  Testament  baptism,  and  it  is  a 
great  pity  to  throw  away  the  true  sacrament  of  baptism  for  it. 
Our  Lord  was  presented  in  the  Temple  in  His  infancy,  and  in 
Baptist  Churches  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  for  Christian 
parents  to  bring  their  children  to  the  House  of  God,  to  thank  Him 
for  His  gifts,  to  present  their  children  before  Him,  and  to  dedicate 
them  to  His  service.  But  something  more  than  a  dedication 
service  is  called  for.  The  child  does  not,  and  cannot,  repent  or 
make  any  vows  for  himself,  and  these  are  acts  that  no  other  can 
do  for  him.  But  the  parents  can  and  should  undertake  in  solemn 
vows  to  bring  up  their  child  in  the  nurture  and  fear  of  the  Lord. 
If  such  vows  are  made  and  kept,  the  child  will  indeed  be  blessed. 
For  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  be  reared  in 
a  Christian  home.  This  is  something  much  more  than  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  child,  and  we  should  cease  to  speak  of  it  as  an  Infant 
Dedication  service.  It  should  be  a  service  when  the  parents  dedi¬ 
cate  themselves  to  the  sacred  obligations  of  parenthood. 

Yet  it  should  be  more  than  that.  It  should  be  a  service  in 
which  the  Church  is  more  than  a  witness  of  the  parents’  vows,  but 
a  sharer  in  those  vows  and  in  the  responsibility  for  their  fulfil¬ 
ment.  For  this  should  be  more  than  a  private  sacrament, 
administered  in  the  presence  of  a  few  Christian  friends.  It  should 
be  a  sacrament  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  in  sharing  in  it 
should  recognise  the  child  as  the  child  of  its  fellowship,  in  whom 
it  henceforth  will  take  an  interest.  It  should  be  as  satisfied  that 
the  parents  seriously  mean  their  vows  as  it  is  that  a  candidate  for 
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Church  membership  understands  and  means  what  he  is  doing.  It 
is  therefore  highly  anomalous  for  parents  who  have  not  definitely 
committed  themselves  to  the  Christian  way,  and  entered  on  the  life 
that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  to  promise  to  rear  their  children  in 
the  faith  they  have  been  unwilling  to  profess  for  themselves.  If 
this  service  is  regarded  as  a  Christian  sacrament,  it  should  be  a 
sacrament  for  Christians.  And  the  Church  should  keep  a  register 
of  the  children  who  are  thus  recognised  as  the  children  of  its 
fellowship,  and  feel  that  it  is  involved  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  vows. 

The  steps  that  Baptists  have  taken  in  recent  years  have  been 
in  the  right  direction,  but  only  as  a  beginning.  The  services  at 
which  infants  are  brought  to  the  House  of  God  are  still  too 
sporadic  and  casual,  and  are  commonly  given  too  shallow  and  too 
private  a  meaning.  In  many  churches  they  are  never  held,  and 
even  where  they  are  held  they  are  regarded  as  a  sort  of  optional 
extra  for  the  few.  They  are  not  regarded  as  a  part  of  our 
denominational  witness  and  practice,  normal  throughout  the  de¬ 
nomination.  And  while  the  form  of  service  which  is  widely  used 
to-day  is  a  great  advance  on  that  formerly  used,  in  that  it  is  more 
specifically  a  sacrament  of  parenthood,  and  involves  definite  vows 
on  the  part  of  the  parents,  it  is, still  thought  of  and  spoken  of  as 
a  mere  dedication  of  the  children.  The  denomination  is  interested 
in  knowing  the  statistics  of  baptisms  and  membership  and  Sunday 
School  scholars,  but  it  has  no  interest  in  knowing  how  many 
children  of  its  widespread  fellowship  have  been  thus  brought  to 
the  House  of  God  by  Christian  parents  who  have  solemnly  under¬ 
taken  to  give  them  Christian  training.  Yet  actually  there  should 
be  more  significance  for  the  Church  in  the  numbers  of  the  children 
whose  Christian  parents  have  thus  pledged  themselves  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church  to  rear  them  in  the  faith  of  Christ  than 
in  the  mere  numbers  of  children  on  the  Sunday  School  books. 

If  Baptists  can  make  this  service  normal  throughout  their 
fellowship,  and  can  fill  it  with  richer  meaning,  and  ensure  that  it 
shall  be  taken  seriously  by  parents  and  Church  alike,  they  can 
make  of  their  witness  something  more  than  the  anti-paedobaptism 
with  which  they  are  too  commonly  associated.  To  say  that  Infant 
Baptism  is  not  what  the  New  Testament  understands  by  baptism 
is  not  enough.  To  say  that  it  is  not  baptism  in  the  New  Testament 
sense  is  to  offer  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  called  baptism, 
but  not  necessarily  to  abolish  it  altogether.  If  its  true  worA  and 
meaning  can  be  preserved  in  another  way,  then  let  them  be  pre¬ 
served.  But  Baptists  will  never  persuade  the  other  Christian 
denominations  that  they  find  any  really  vital  meaning  and 
worth  in  any  ceremony  where  infants  are  concerned  so  long 
as  the  observance  of  such  a  ceremony  is  sporadic. 

H.  H.  Rowley. 


Was  Jesus  a  Carpenter? 

T-iE  "  Good  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  town,”  with  a  deft  touch 
when  it  came  to  yokes  and  crosses,  is  the  joint  creation  of 
modem  legend  and  the  demand  for  the  Gospel  story  in  pictures; 
with,  perhaps,  some  encouragement  from  the  present 'idealisation 
of  the  craftsman,  the  inevitable  hallucinatory  compensation  of  an 
age  in  which  craftsmanship  does  not  pay.  Certainly  there  is  no 
Carpenter  in  ancient  Christian  art,  nor  in  the  flowery  and  verbose 
apocryphal  Gospels.^  Is  there  any  foundation  in  fact  for  this 
nineteenth-century  production  ? 


I. 

It  is  not  possible  to  quote  “  Mark  six,  three  ”  and  be  done 
with  it,  because  there  are  two  versions  of  the  resentful,  rhetorical 
question  of  the  Nazareth  villagers.  The  accepted  reading  is  : 

“  Is  not  this  the  Carpenter,  the  Son  of  Mary  .  .  .?  ”  but  there 
is  a  variant  which  goes  : 

“  Is  not  this  the  Son  of  the  carpenter  and  of  Mary  .  .  .  ?  ” 

To  assess  the  rival  claims  of  these  two  readings  is  a  matter 
for  experts;  all  that  need  concern  us  is  that  the  Son  of  the 
carpenter  establishes  a  very  strong  claim  indeed  to  authenticity; 
so  strong,  in  fact,  that  it  is  impossible  on  the  textual  evidence  alone 
to  decide  which  variant'we  must  accept. 

Because  our  minds  can  hardly  escape  a  bias  in  favour  of  the 
familiar  reading,  it  is  worth  while  to  glance  at  the  claims  of  the 
less  familiar. 

The  most  ancient  copy  of  the  Gospels  containing  this  verse 
of  Mark,  the  Chester-Beatty  Papyrus  P*®  which  comes  from 
Egypt  and  dates  from  somewhere  between  200  and  250  a.d.,  has 
the  Son  of  the  carpenter.  The  Old  Latin  Versions,  translations 
which  we  owe  to  the  enthusiasm  of  unknown  Christians  who 
wanted  to  make  the  Gospel  available  to  the  Latin-speaking  popula¬ 
tion  of  North  Africa  and  the  Italian  peasantry,  were  based  on  a 
Greek  text  current  in  the  West  before  ISO  a.d.  They  also  support 
this  reading.  The  renowned  Origen  (185-255  A.D.),  who  spent 
the  first  part  of  his  life  in  Alexandria,  and  the  latter  part  in 
Caesarea  with  its  well-stocked  library,  adds  the  testimony  of  the 

^  It  is  Joseph  who  makes  “  yokes  and  ploughs,”  cf.  Gospel  of  Thomas 
xi.  1. 
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East  to  that  of  Egypt  and  the  West  in  a  surprisingly  blunt 
assertion : 

‘‘Nowhere  in  the  Gospels  received  in  the  Churches  is 
Jesus  Himself  described  as  a  Carpenter."  ^ 

What  the  textual  evidence  does  is  not  to  solve  but  to  set  a 
problem.  It  brings  the  Son  of  the  carpenter  reading  out  of  the 
oblivion  into  which  it  was  almost  universally  relegated  in  the  fifth 
century  a.d.,  and  gives  it  the  status  of  an  important  witness  to  the 
true  text. 

But  there  is  other  evidence  readily  available  to  any  one  who 
possesses  a  New  Testament.  The  earliest  quotation  of  this  dis¬ 
puted  verse  is  to  be  found  in  Matthew  xiii.  (53).  It  should,  I 
think,  definitely  tip  the  balance  against  the  accepted  reading. 

It  is  Matdiew’s  habit  to  incorporate  the  Marcan  material  in 
an  abridged  and  clarified  form  in  his  Gospel.  He  does  exactly 
that  here,  and  it  is  plain  that  he  has  no  other  source  except  Mark 
on  which  to  draw.  He  describes  the  visit  to  Nazareth  in  98  words 
as  against  Mark’s  126 ;  yet,  of  those  98,  76  are  lifted  bodily  out  of 
Mark  with  only  such  slight  modification  as  abridgement  requires. 
Why,  then,  should  Matthew  write  : 

“Is  not  this  the  Son  of  the  carpenter!  Is  not  His 
mother  called  Mary? 

if  he  did  not  find  it  in  his  copy  of  Mark?  If  we  assume  that  Son 
of  the  carpenter  was  in  his  text,  he  has  merely  smoothed  out  a 
clumsy  collection  of  genitives,  and  avoided  describing  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  the  carpenter  and  Mary;  for  while  the  early  Qiurch 
accepted  the  description  of  Jesus  by  outsiders  as  Joseph’s  Son, 
and  while  to  them  He  was  the  Son  of  Mary,  they  made  a  point  of 
it  that  He  was  not  tlie  Son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  Matthew’s  deli¬ 
cate  distinction  of  phrase,  which  introduces  a  gap  between  Joseph 
and  Mary,  is  a  masterly  improvement  on  Mark's  wording.  But 
if  he  read  the  straightforward  Greek  of  : 

Is  not  this  the  Carpenter,  the  Son  of  Mary  .  .  .?’’ 

what  possible  reason  is  there  for  the  considerable  alteration  he  has 
made?  He  has  introduced  needless  confusion. 

Luke  does  not  draw  on  Mark  for  his  account  of  the  visit  to 
Nazareth,  but  has  used  an  independent  description  which  stands  in 
a  memory  relation  to  Mark’s;  that  is,  both  the  Marcan  and  the 
Lucan  version  derive  from  the  same  item  of  the  tradition,  the 
variations  between  them  being  due  to  a  different  history  during 
the  period  when  memory  was  the  agent  of  transmission.  Now,  in 
the  tradition  as  Luke  found  it,  the  crucial  word  Son  appears  : 

"  Is  not  this  the  Son  of  Joseph?  ’’ 

2  C  Cels,  VI.,  36. 
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What,  then,  is  the  position?  It  is  probable  that  the  tradition 
from  which  the  Marcan  account  of  the  Visit  to  Nazareth  is  ulti¬ 
mately  derived  spoke  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  a  well-known  villager ; 
the  first  quotation  from  Mark  we  have,  which  is  in  Matthew’s 
Gospel,  reads  the  Son  of  the  carpenter;  so  do  the  earliest  extant 
translations  of  this  verse,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  copy  of 
Mark  to  contain  it  and  the  most  illustrious  Biblical  and  textual 
scholar  of  antiquity.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  continuous  line  of  corro¬ 
boration  from  the  remembered  tradition  right  through  to  the  fifth 
century,  when  this  variant  fell  into  oblivion  because  it  was  not 
adopted  by  the  editors  of  the  text  which  became  standard.  Even 
a  niggardly  appraisal  of  the  evidence  must  admit  that  to  build  a 
theory  that  Jesus  was  a  Carpenter  on  Mark  vi.  (3)  alone  is  a  most 
precarious  undertaking.  To  the  writer  of  this  article,  the  testi¬ 
mony  as  a  whole  is  sufficiently  striking  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  Son  of  the  carpenter  we  have  the  true  text  of  Mark. 

II. 

To  turn  from  what  the  Gospels  say  to  what  they  imply  is  only 
to  make  the  attempt  to  find  a  Carpenter  still  more  hopeless. 

John  Oxenham  no  doubt  relies,  for  his  popular  picture  of  the 
sympathetic  Craftsman,  on  Justin  Martyr  (d.  163  a.d.)  who  says 
of  Jesus : 

While  He  was  amongst  men  He  was  engaged  in  the 

carpentry  trade,  making  ploughs  and  yokes? 

but  the  references*  on  which  this  inference  is  based  clearly  imply 
a  knowledge,  not  of  the  manufacture  but  the  use  of  these  articles  : 
they  are  appropriate  not  to  a  carpenter  but  a  farmer.  Again, 
Canon  Deane®  substitutes  “  builder  ”  for  “  carpenter,”  and  then 
reads  first-hand  acquaintance  with  building  into  the  parable  of 
the  Wicked  Husbandmen.  The  words  on  which  he  depends, 
however,  palisade,  wine-press  and  tower,  are  the  only  words  in  the 
story  not  original  to  Jesus.  They  are  directly  derived  from  Isaiah. 

A  surprising  contrast  to  this  painful  irrelevance  is  the  ease 
with  which  so  many  have  reconstructed  in  colourful  detail  from 
the  utterances  of  Jesus  the  home  life  of  a  Palestinian  peasant, 
none  better  than  Dr.  T.  R.  Glover,®  with  his  gift  of  fascinating 
precis.  But  if  the  home  in  which  He  was  brought  up  has  left  so 
clear  an  impress  on  Jesus’  mind,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  years  of  toil  that  preceded  the  public  ministry  will  also  have 
left  a  deposit.  Is  it  not  proper  to  disabuse  our  minds  of  an 

3 Dial:  88. 

^Luke  ix.  (62);  Matt.  xi.  (29). 

^The  World  Christ  Knew,  pp.  83f. 

*  The  Jesus  of  History,  pp.  27f. 
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exaggerated  dogma  and  ask,  “  Do  the  sayings  and  parables  reflect 
a  coherent  background  parallel  with  that  of  the  cottage  home?  ” 
The  ijiswer  is  that  they  do. 

The  sun  and  the  rain  chequer  the  countryside ;  at  times 
a  storm  swells,  and  the  jagged  lightning  falls  sharply  from  a 
cloudy  pinnacle.  Flowers  pattern  the  foreground;  a  fig-tree 
offers  its  welcome  shade  and  sparrows  chatter  in  and  out  of 
the  mustard  bush.  Sheep  crop  the  grass;  goats  ruminate  their 
sinister  purposes;  a  hen  clucks  her  chickens  under  her  Tvings; 
the  ox  waits  patiently  for  its  yoke;  and  a  group  of  men,  with 
excited  shouting,  lift  an  injured  ass  from  an  empty  well  shaft. 
Sabbath  or  no  Sabbath.  Somewhere  swine  are  grunting  and 
a  dog  barks. 

In  the  near  distance  the  corn,  ripe  for  harvesting,  pro¬ 
claims  the  fruitful  soil,  and  ravens  solemnly  seize  their  share 
of  the  crops.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  are  bright  green 
with  vineyards,  where  the  squat  watch-tower  can  be  clearly 
seen.  Further  up  the  hills  the  foxes  have  their  holes,  vipers 
dart  between  the  rocks,  and,  when  night  falls,  the  wolf  prowls 
for  his  prey. 

Across  this  panorama  move  the  changing  seasons  with 
their  varied  toil;  the  plough-man  draws  his  furrow,  the  sower 
scatters  his  seed,  one  shepherd  separates  the  sheep  from  the 
goats,  while,  out  on  the  uplands,  another  doggedly  seeks  the 
lost  member  of  his  flock,  scanning  the  skies  fearfully  to  see 
if  the  vultures  are  gathering  to  the  sharp  scent  of  death. 
From  field  and  vineyard,  at  harvest-time,  comes  the  repeated 
cry  for  more  help,  and  the  farmer  hurries  into  the  town 
morning,  noon  and  night  to  seek  extra  hands  for  the  urgent 
task,  pausing  between  to  discuss  with  a  trusted  servant  the 
fate  of  one  of  his  trees. 

The  sweating  toiler  comes  in  from  the  fields,  perhaps  to 
snatch  a  bite  of  bread  with  unwashed  hands  before  cleaning 
himself  up  to  wait  at  table.  A  bailiff  moves  in  and  out  of 
the  picture,  a  man  with  a  brain  as  cold  as  ice.  The  farmer's 
sons  can  be  seen,  one  moodily  idling,  another  doomed  to  the 
fatal  attraction  of  the  city's  noise  and  movement.  There  is 
talk  of  a  drunken  foreman  bullying  his  fellow  employees  in 
his  master's  absence,  and  of  trouble  in  the  vineyard  over  rates 
of  pay. 

Darkness  settles  on  storehouse  and  granary  to  the  cooing 
of  doves,  the  heavy  odour  of  the  dung-heap  mingling  with 
the  acrid  smell  of  burning  weeds.  Over  the  solemn  landscape 
tinkles  the  incongruous  sound  of  distant  feasting;  and,  pur¬ 
poseful,  through  the  shadows,  flits  the  Angel  of  death. 
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It  is  axiomatic  that  whatever  figure  rises  naturally  against 
this  re-constructed  background  will  be  Jesus  Himself.  And  the 
figure  that  does  so  take  shape  is  not  a  carpenter  with  a  saw,  but  a 
labourer  with  a  spade. 

Jesus  is  completely  at  home  in  this  scene ;  He  is  intimate  with 
its  details ;  He  has  the  comprehensive  insight  of  a  workman  who 
has  reached  an  understanding  with  the  materials  of  his  trade.  The 
cogent  simplicity  and  artistic  purity  of  the  parables  are  the  chief 
evidence  of  this  grip,  but  it  is  just  their  effortless  lucidity  which 
hides  it  from  us.  Yet  it  compels  attention  when,  for  example,  the 
parable  of  the  lost  sheep  is  contrasted  with  the  allegory  of  Ezekiel 
xxxiv  (2ff).  With  Ezekiel  men  in  sheep’s  clothing  are  maltreated 
by  tyrants  thinly  disguised  as  shepherds ;  but  in  Jesus’s  story  the 
sheep  are  real,  the  shepherd  is  actual.  It  repeats  the  lyric  miracle 
of  the  twenty-third  Psalm. 

Such  intimacy  is  of  the  first  importance  for  distinguishing 
between  an  intelligent  onlooker  and  one  with  first-hand  experience. 
Of  necessity,  the  evidence  for  it  is  cumulative.  That  it  runs  right 
through  the  Gospels  the  re-construction  attempted  above  should 
substantiate.  But  three  further  examples  of  it  may  be  given. 

First,  there  is  the  sustained  knowledge,  the  very  opposite  of 
casual  or  external  information,  out  of  which  the  parable  of  the 
sower  is  drawn  : 

And  some  fell  on  stony  ground  where  it  did  not  have 
much  soil;  and  it  shot  up  at  once,  because  there  was  no  depth 
of  soil;  and  when  the  sun  rose  it  tvos  scorched,  and  because 
it  had  no  root  it  withered? 

.Second,  could  there  be  a  more  succinct  summary  of  the  whole 
agricultural  process,  yet  more  masterly  in  its  compression  than : 

The  earth  grows  crops  by  itself;  first  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear? 

Third,  there  is  the  parable  of  the  tares.  There  is  here  an 
analogy  unlikely  to  occur  to  any  one  without  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  problem  it  describes  : 

"  Do  you  want  us  to  go  and  pull  them  out?  ” 

“  No,"  he  said,  “  in  case  by  pulling  out  the  tares  you  root 
up  the  corn  as  well.  Let  them  both  grow  together  until 
harvest.  When  harvest  comes  I  will  tell  the  harvesters: 
'  Collect  the  tares  first  and  bind  them  in  bundles  for  burning; 
then  fetch  the  corn  into  the  barn.’ "  * 

’  Mark  iv.  (5,  6). 

8  Mark  iv.  (28). 

«  Matt.  xiii.  (28ff.) 
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Which  is  precisely  what  a  good  farmer  would  order  to  this  day, 
including  the  burning ! 

It  is  important  also  to  notice  how  naturally  this  agricultural 
background  lies  in  the  stories.  The  rich  fool  did  not  have  to  be  a 
farmer,  but  he  was  : 

"  IV hat  shall  I  do?  I  have  nowhere  to  put  my  crops.” 

“I  will  do  this,”  he  said,  “I  will  pull  down  my  barns, 
and  build  bigger  ones,  and  in  them  I  will  store  my  produce 
and  my  goods.” 

The  prodigal  was  a  farmer’s  son,  not  the  first  or  the  last  younger 
son  on  a  farm  to  be  a  problem  child.  When  destitute  he  took  a 
job  on  a  farm ;  and  the  father,  in  the  excitement  of  the  welcome, 
forgot  that  his  elder  son  was  in  the  field.  Any  excuses,  obviously, 
would  have  done  to  fob  off  the  servant  of  the  man  who  was  giving 
a  large  supper;  it  is  significant  that  two  of  them  are  natural  only 
to  farmers : 

"  /  have  bought  a  field,  and  I  must  go  and  look  at  it.”  “ 

and 

"  /  have  bought  five  pair  of  oxen  and  I  am  going  to  try 
them  out.”  ^ 

Even  into  the  unsuitable  atmosphere  of  the  parable  of  the  Pounds, 
with  which  the  servants  were  ordered  to  trade,  this  same  back¬ 
ground  obtrudes.  The  defence  of  the  unprofitable  servant  is 
couched  in  terms  of  agriculture,  not  trade  : 

“  I  was  afraid  of  you,  you  are  such  a  hard  man,  picking 
up  what  you  never  put  down,  reaping  what  you  never 
sowed.” 

This  re-inforces  the  view  that  Jesus’s  mind  had  been  so  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  life  of  the  farming  community  that  its  talk  and 
affairs  were  the  unchanging  background  of  His  thought. 

The  whole  argument  is  strengthened  further  by  the  fact  that, 
when  Jesus  seeks  a  sudden  analogy,  what  comes  to  His  lips  is  some 
experience  or  phrase  natural  to  a  worker  on  the  land.  Savourless 
salt  is  no  use  for  either  soil  or  dunghill;  it  is  flung  out}^  Peter 
is  warned  Satan  has  asked  for  you,  to  sift  you  like  wheat}^  Each 
generation  in  turn  is  arrested  by  the  sharp  he  who  does  not  gather 
with  Me  scatters,^^  and  the  dignified,  generous  challenge  take  My 
yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  Me.^’’  It  is  clear  that  Jesus  seizes  on 
some  simile  from  weather-signs  or  plough,  sheep  or  foxes,  sowing 

Luke  xii.  (17,  18).  Luke  xiv.  (35)  Moffatt. 

^^Luke  xiv.  (18).  ^®Luke  xxii.  (31). 

^2  Luke  xiv.  (19).  i®Luke  xi.  (23). 

Luke  xix.  (21)  Moffatt.  Matt.  xi.  (29). 
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or  harvest  for  the  apt  utterance  and  the  unanswerable  reply.  And 
why  not,  if  through  such  experience  His  mind  had  been  disciplined, 
and  in  such  experiences  lay  stored  up  His  wisdom? 

Since,  then,  Jesus  moves  naturally  across  field  and  farm,  how 
are  we  to  say  He  was  occupied  in  them?  Here  two  other  features 
of  His  stories  and  sayings  spring  to  mind,  the  constant  reference 
to  servants  and  the  continual  introduction  of  the  “  big  house.” 
It  is  just  as  possible  to  deduce  from  Jesus’s  words  the  life  of  a 
busy  farm,  with  its  owner,  his  sons,  the  hired  servants  and  the 
slaves  as  it  is  that  of  the  cottage.  There  is  something  almost 
poignant  in  Jesus’s  references  to  servants ;  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
tired  labourer  coming  in  from  the  fields  only  to  have  to  tidy  him¬ 
self  up  to  wait  at  table  before  he  can  satisfy  his  own  hunger; 
and,  in  contrast,  that  memorable  night  when  the  master  came  back 
from  a  wedding,  and,  in  his  delight  at  finding  his  servants  ready 
at  the  first  knock,  made  them  sit  down  and  actually  waited  on 
them  himself.  True  also  to  the  servant’s  perspective  is  the  shrewd 
comment  on  the  bailiff  and  his  black-coated  type  : 

"  I  cannot  dig;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.”  “ 

Perhaps  the  gem  of  all  the  miniatures  of  country  life  in  the 
Gospels  is  the  solemn  discussion  about  the  fate  of  the  fig-tree;^® 
the  owner  maintaining  his  dignity,  it  is  true ;  but  the  “  hand  ” 
deferentially  getting  his  own  way  with  the  tree  in  which  his  labour 
had  been  invested. 

A  hired  servajit  on  a  big  farm  would  show  just  such  intimacy 
with  agriculture,  the  life  of  a  busy  estate  and  the  worker’s  point 
of  view  which  have  been  described.  Had  Jesus  spent  His  youth 
and  early  manhood  in  such  a  job  the  whole  of  the  material  to 
which  attention  has  been  drawn  falls  naturally  into  place.  And  a 
close  reading  of  the  Gospels  does  suggest  that  Jesus  also  knew 
something  from  the  servant’s  end  about  feasts,  and  bullying  fore¬ 
men,  and  crafty  bailiffs,  and  masters,  good  and  bad.  Jesus  also 
seems  to  have  had  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  dirty  jobs.  He 
speaks  of  an  integrity  that  is  impervious  to  their  taint.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  on  what  is  defiling  and  the  act  of  foot-washing  are  not 
unconnected ;  and  there  is  a  finality  in 

”  Eating  with  unwashed  hands  does  not  defile  a  man” 

that  sounds  as  if  it  might  have  been  learned  by  a  hungry,  underfed 
youth  who  had  snatched  a  piece  of  bread  on  coming  in  from  a 
hard  day  in  the  fields  before  he  had  got  rid  of  what  a  worker  still 
calls  his  “  dirt.” 

i®Luke  xvi.  (3). 

i®Luke  xiii.  (6ff). 

2®  Matt.  XV.  (20). 
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III. 

And  now  for  a  little  guessing,  guessing  sharply  controlled, 
however,  by  the  facts  which  have  been  presented. 

Where  there  is  a  house  full  of  children,  a  small  business  can 
rarely  afford  to  absorb  more  than  one  worker.  As  soon  as  the 
eldest  son  is  old  enough  to  be  something  more  than  “  father’s 
helper  ”  he  becomes  a  luxury  a  small  craftsman  cannot  afford.  One 
less  mouth  to  feed,  and  perhaps  something,  however  small,  in  cash 
or  extras  into  the  bargain,  these  are  considerations  which  soon 
drive  the  eldest  boy  out  to  work  and  promote  the  next  son  to  his 
job  in  the  workshop.  It  is  therefore  very  unlikely  that  Jesus 
would  have  entered  His  father’s  business.  But  did  Jesus  ever 
have  the  chance  to  become  a  carpenter?  The  probability  is  that 
Joseph  died  before  Jesus  was  old  enough  to  take  over  the  business. 
What  would  a  “  poor  woman  with  a  carpenter’s  little  brood  to 
bring  up  ”  do  with  her  eldest  son  ?  As  likely  at  not  she  would 
send  him  out  to  work  as  a  hired  boy  on  an  estate.  He  would  be 
fed,  and  there  would  be  something,  surely,  to  help  her  out  with 
the  others. 

There  is  a  firm  tradition  that  the  grandchildren  of  Jesus’s 
brother  Judas  were  small  farmers.  Eusebius  (264-340  a.d.)  the 
first  historian  of  the  Church,  says  that  they  were  brought  before 
Domitian  as  possible  pretenders  to  the  kingship  of  Judea,  but 
defended  themselves  by  explaining  that ; 

They  had  between  them  only  9,000  denarii,  and  this  they 
had,  not  in  stiver,  but  in  the  value  of  a  piece  of  land  con¬ 
taining  only  thirty-nine  acres,  from  which  they  raised  their 
taxes  and  supported  themselves  by  their  own  labour.^ 

It  is  tempting  to  suppose  that  this  land  may  have  entered  the 
family  through  Jesus,  representing  His  accumulated  savings ;  what 
the  story  does  at  least  show  is  that  there  was  an  inclination  to 
farming  in  the  family,  enough  to  make  the  suggestion  that  Jesus 
took  to  it  in  the  family’s  difficulties  plausible. 

It  is  well  known  that  Jesus  had  connections  with  Judea  with 
which  His  Galilean  followers  were  unfamiliar.  His  intimate 
followers  had  to  be  given  secret  signs  by  which  to  recognise  or  be 
recognised  by  those  Judean  associates  of  Jestis  who  provided  the 
ass  for  the  Triumphal  Entry*®  and  the  room  for  the' Last  Supper.** 
How  extensive  was  this  connection  with  Judea  the  Gospel  of  John 
indicates.  It  is  possible  that  the  greater  part  of  the  “  hidden 
years  ”  were  spent  out  of  Galilee  in  Judea.  This  would  explain 
why  tradition  knows  nothing  of  them;  Jesus  did  not  speak  of 
them,  and  it  would  be  natural  that  His  followers  who,  with  one 

^  T.  R.  Glover,  op.  cit,  p.  27.  23  Mark  xi.  (3). 

22  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  20.  24  Mark  xiv.  (13). 
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tragic  exception,  were  Galileans,  should  therefore  be  ignorant  of 
how  they  were  spent.  In  addition,  considering  the  fact  that  Joseph 
had  completely  dropped  out  of  the  picture  by  the  time  of  the  public 
ministry,  it  is  strange  that  the  Nazareth  villagers  should  have 
describe  Jesus  by  the  other  members  of  the  family  and  the  dead 
father.  This  is  not  nearly  so  strange  if  He  had  spent  many  years 
away  from  the  village  before  returning,  only  to  leave  again  on 
His  mission. 

We  are  left  then,  not  with  a  Carpenter,  a  man  who  was  his 
own  master,  but  with  a  hired  Servant,  who  learned  to  speak  of 
ministering  through  the  heavy  discipline  of  being  at  another’s  beck 
and  call;  with  One  who  had  done  many  a  messy  job,  and  not 
suffered  a  whit ;  who  had  learned  a  deep  wisdom  from  the  medium 
through  which  He  earned  His  daily  bread ;  and  who,  perhaps,  had 
worked  His  way  until  He  had  achieved  a  small  measure  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  He  immediately  sacrificed  at  the  call  of  His 
Father.  The  background  of  the  teaching,  neither  neglected  nor 
forced  into  an  alien  mould,  tells  a  luminous  story  of  the  years  that 
preceded  the  sudden  ministry,  the  clouded  cross,  and  the  blaze  of 
the  resurrection.  Paul  hid  an  intimate  reading  of  Jesus’s  character 
behind  1  Cor.  xiii.  Has  this  Jerusalem  trained  convert  hidden 
more  than  a  quotation  from  Isaiah  liii.  behind  Philippians  ii.  (7) 
taking  the  form  of  a  servant? 

But  the  story  ends  in  neither  Carpenter  nor  Servant.  It  must 
press  forward  to  the  triumphant  conclusion  : 

Every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord! 

Luke  H.  Jenkins. 


The  Christian  Pastor. 

IT  has  been  recently  remarked  by  a  distinguished  Church 
historian^  that  the  figure  of  the  Pastor  is  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  religion.  Other  religions  beside  Christianity  have  had 
their  priests  and  prophets,  their  teachers  and  holy  men,  but  none 
of  them — so  it  would  seem — ^have  produced  “  pastors  ”  in  the  sense 
in  which  Christians  understand  the  term.  Apparently  it  is  only 
the  Christian  Church  which  has  provided  itself— or,  should  we  not 
rather  say,  has  been  divinely  provided? — with  a  “shepherd  of 
The  significance  of  this  ought  not  to  be  underrated. 
Both  the  term  “  Pastor,”  and  the  idea  behind  it,  are  thoroughly 
Biblical.  The  people  of  Israel  are  God’s  flock,  and  His  ministers 
are  pastors  or  shepherds  (Psalm  c.  3,  Jeremiah  xxiii.  1).  Jesus  is 
the  Good  Shepherd  (John  x.  14),  and,  before  His  Ascension,  He 
commits  to  His  disciples  the  care  of  His  sheep  (John  xxi.  15ff). 
Yet  the  New  Testament  has  less  to  say  about  the  pastor  and  his 
work  than  one  could  wish.  The  title  occurs,  in  fact,  only  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  been  given 
to  the  Church  by  its  Head  “  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ  ” 
(Eph.  iv.  Ilf).  True,  the  Pastoral  Epistles  emphasise  the  qualities 
to  be  looked  for  in  those  set  aside  for  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
the  care  that  must  be  exercised  in  the  appointment  of  such.  (Cf. 
1  Tim.  iii.  1-7,  v.  22,  Titus  i.  5-9.)  But  of  the  actual  duties  of  a 
pastor  we  learn  little  beyond  what  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact 
that  he  occupies  a  position  of  oversight,  and  that  there  is  enjoined 
upon  him  the  care  and  nurture  of  file  Church  of  God  (Acts  xx. 
28).  Such  meagre  references  do  not  carry  us  very  far.  We  can 
see  the  figure  of  the  pastor  taking  shape,  so  to  say.  But  it  is  left 
to  history  and  the  providence  of  God  to  decide  the  place  which  he 
is  eventually  to  occupy  in  the  Christian  community. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ask  w^t  is  expected  of  a  pastor 
to-day,  and  what  function  he  fulfils  in  the  contemporary  Christian 
Church,  the  answers  we  shall  get  will  vary  greatly  according  to 
the  particular  Christian  denomination  and  ministry  which  we  have 
in  mind.  In  fact,  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  there  were  not 
very  much  in  common  between  (say)  a  French  cure,  an  Anglican 
bishop,  a  Lutheran  superintendent,  and  a  Baptist  minister.  Yet 
in  their  different  ways  they  are  all  “  Pastors,”  charged  with  the 

1 K.  S.  Latourette,  “  The  Uniqueness  of  the  Christian  Ministry  ”  in 
International  Review  of  Missions,  Vol.  XXIV.  (1935). 
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care  of  the  flock  of  God.  The  name  does  actually  indicate  many 
common  elements  in  their  work,  and  it  would  appear  that,  if  the 
pastor  has  come  to  occupy  a  unique  position  in  Christendom,  it 
is  because  he  combines  in  himself,  or  rather  in  his  functions, 
characteristics  which  the  whole  Church  has  found  to  be  capable  of 
wide  extension,  and  possessing  deep  and  enduring  significance  for 
mankind. 

First  among  these  characteristics,  although  not  necessarily  in 
order  of  importance,  is  that  of  leadership.  The  pastor’s  “  charge  ” 
may  take  many  forms.  He  may  be  the  minister  of  a  large  city 
congregation  with  numerous  organisations  associated  with  it. 
Alternatively,  his  pastorate  may  consist  of  a  small  and  remote 
country  parish  or  congregation,  or  even — to  take  the  term  pastor 
in  a  more  extended  sense — of  a  diocese  or  province  containing 
many  such  congregations  or  parishes.  But  the  distinctive  mark 
of  the  pastor  is  that  he  is  called  by  God  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  He  has  the  oversight  of  a  particular  Christian 
community,  and  he  is  chiefly  responsible  for  co-ordinating  its  acti¬ 
vities,  and  for  supplying  that  blend  of  foresight  and  initiative,  of 
counsel  and  inspiration,  which  corporate  life  invariably  needs  if  it 
is  to  thrive.  The  pastor’s  official  and  legal  authority  will  vary  very 
much  according  to  the  branch  of  the  Church  in  which  he  serves. 
In  some  denominations  it  will  be  considerable,  and  in  such  cases 
we  should  have  to  speak  not  merely  of  leadership,  but  of  rule. 
But  in  others  (like  the  Baptist)  it  is  very  small.  In  all  of  them, 
however,  the  moral  and  spiritual  authority  wielded  by  the  pastor 
who  is  a  real  leader  can  be  far-reaching,  and  will  not  infrequently 
surpass  that  of  any  other  individual  in  the  community.  No  voca¬ 
tion  calls  in  practice  for  the  exercise  of  finer  qualities  of  personal 
leadership  than  does  the  pastorate. 

Further,  the  pastor  is  more  than  a  leader;  he  is  also  an 
“  interpreter,”  if  I  may  so  put  it,  and  that  in  a  double  sense.  In 
the  first  place,  he  represents  his  people  before  God  in  the  act  of 
public  prayer.  In  the  Church’s  worship,  it  is  the  pastor  who  is  in 
great  measure  responsible,  not  only  for  the  sermon,  but  also  for 
the  choice  and  order  of  the  hymns,  the  Scripture,  and  the  prayers, 
and,  not  least,  for  the  administration  of  Ae  Sacraments.  It  is 
largely  through  his  voice  that  the  needs  of  the  people  find 
utterance ;  and,  in  the  degree  to  which  he  is  able  to  interpret  their 
unspoken  thoughts  and  desires,  he  helps  their  prayers  to  become 
articulate  in  a  way  which  for  many  of  them  would  otherwise  have 
been  impossible.  The  pastor  is  an  interpreter,  too,  in  another  and 
even  higher  sense,  inasmuch  as  he  stands  before  men  as  a  spokes¬ 
man  and  agent  for  God.  His  work  as  an  evangelist  and  teacher 
is  nothing  if  it  be  not  the  exposition  and  enforcement  of  truth 
which  has  first  been  sought  from  God.  He  is  a  “  steward  of  the 
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mysteries  of  God  ”  in  word  and  in  deed,(l  Cor.  iv.  1).  The  Gospel 
of  which  he  is  the  servant  is  unchanging.  But  its  message  has  to 
be  freshly  related  to  the  changing  circumstances  and  needs  of  men, 
and  clothed  in  a  language  which  they  can  understand.  All  this 
calls  for  disciplined  thought  and  speech,  and  for  interpretative 
insight,  making  great  demands  upon  both  character  and  ability. 
Moreover,  to  be  effective,  it  must  also  normally  be  undertaken  by 
one  who  stands,  as  the  pastor  does,  in  a  relationship  of  special 
intimacy  and  responsibility  with  a  particular  congregation  of 
people  whom  he  is  addressing  regularly.  This  is  not  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  what  may  be  called  “  occasional  preaching,”  which,  in 
its  own  time  and  place,  is  equally  necessary  with  that  of  the  stated 
ministry  for  the  full  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  Yet  such 
preaching  should  be  understood  as  supplementing,  and  not  re¬ 
placing,  the  work  of  the  pastor,  whose  peculiar  responsibility 
towards  his  flock  remains  unchanged. 

Finally,  the  true  pastor  watches  over  the  welfare  of  his  flock, 
both  old  and  young,  as  their  friend  in  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  "  It 
is  in  the  conception  of  its  function  as  the  ‘  cure  of  souls  ’  ” — to 
quote  Professor  Latourette — “  that  the  Christian  ministry,  whether 
it  be  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  is  unique.”  The  pattern  con¬ 
trolling  the  pastor  in  his  charge  is  that  of  the  Good  Shepherd  who 
sought ’the  lost,  and  gave  His  life  for  His  sheep.  Nowhere  do 
the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Corinthians  apply  with  more  force 
than  they  do  to  the  pastor.  “  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity  (love),  I  am  become  as 
sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.”  The  most  effective  work  of 
the  pastor  is  done  not  in  the  pulpit,  nor  on  great  public  occasions, 
so  much  as  in  those  experiences  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  moral  defeat 
and  spiritual  crisis,  which  bring  him  within  the  homes  of  his 
people,  and  make  him  one  with  them  in  the  intimacies  of  family 
life  and  of  personal  friendship.  In  fine,  the  Christian  pastor — be 
he  Baptist,  Methodist,  Anglican  or  what  not — is  a  father  in  God 
to  his  people,  their  “  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  ”  in  a  far 
deeper  sense  than  the  stock  phrase  commonly  suggests. 

Can  we  draw  any  conclusions  from  this  which  will  have  rele¬ 
vance  in  particular  to  our  Baptist  life?  I  believe  we  can.  The 
crux  of  the  matter  for  us  is  that  by  its  very  usefulness  (to  say 
nothing  of  any  higher  reason)  the  pastorate  has  become  an  "  Office  ” 
in  the  Church,  and  a  very  improtant  office  at  that.  Let  us  not  on 
that  account  suppose  that  it  is  any  the  less  a  “  vocation.”  The  first 
condition  required  of  a  candidate  for  pastoral  office  must  always 
be  that  he  should  have  been  led  to  seek  it  in  obedience  to  an 
impulse  which  has  come  to  him  from  God.  His  appointment  is 
from  above,  though  it  is  made  through  human  agency.  Nor  need 
we  conclude  that  the  pastorate  is  necessarily  a  full-time  office,  or 
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one  upon  which  he  depends  for  his  whole  livelihood.  Indeed,  the 
contrary  has  often  been — ^and  not  infrequently  is  still — the  case  in 
our  Baptist  story.  The  pastoral  office  is  freely  adaptable  to  cir- 
aunstances,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  directs.  And  the  pastor,  what¬ 
ever  his  gifts  or  qualifications,  has  no  unique  spiritual  prerogatives, 
but  is  like  every  member  of  his  flock  in  being  burden^  with 
infirmities  and  sins  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  but  the  Grace  of 
God.  Nevertheless,  when  a  particular  Christian  congregation  has, 
in  the  name  of  God,  chosen  such  an  one  as  its  leader,  has  accepted 
obligations  towards  him,  has  entrusted  him  with  the  oversight  of 
its  moral  and  spiritual  welfare,  and  has  placed  its  members,  old 
and  young,  in  his  care,  then  the  all  too  frequent  remark  that  ffiere 
is  “  no  difference  ”  between  the  pastor  and  ffie  rest  of  his  people  is, 
to  say  the  least,  very  wide  of  the  truth.  There  is  this  palpable 
difference  to  begin  with,  that,  whatever  the  pastor’s  intrinsic 
merits,  there  has  been  laid  upon  him  by  the  church  in  the  name  of 
God  a  representative  responsibility  which  he  and  no  other  can 
discharge.  Thenceforward  he  is  a  marked  man.  Trust  is  reposed 
in' him;  expectations  are  centred  upon  him.  And;  although  there 
may  come  times  when  he  will  be  tempted  to  divest  himself  of  his 
representative  character,  and  try  to  Income  once  more  merely  an 
individual,  he  cannot  yield  to  such  a  temptation  except  at  the  risk 
of  being  unfaithful  to  his  charge  in  the  sight  of  God.  Further, 
function  begets  capacity,  and  the  central  position  of  the  pastor  in 
the  Christian  community  opens  to  him  fields  of  usefulness  which 
are  not  accessible  to  others.  The  work  of  a  Baptist  pastor  repro¬ 
duces,  strangely  enough,  with  remarkable  fidelity  under  modem 
conditions,  ^aracteristics  which  link  it  with  both  the  prophetic 
and  the  priestly  office  of  Old  Testament  times.  Like  the  prophet 
and  the  priest,  the  pastor  occupies  a  representative  position  in 
relation  to  the  people  of  God,  and  acts  as  a  medium  of  inter¬ 
course  between  them  and  God.  That  the  pastor  exercises  a  pro¬ 
phetic  ministry  has  indeed  long  been  recognised  in  Protestantism, 
and  has  not  infrequently  been  claimed  as  one  of  the  chief 
differentiae  of  Protestant  thought  and  worship.  Hence  the  im¬ 
portance  we  rightly  attach  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word  as  a 
divine  revelation.  But  what  has  been  said  above  about  a  pastor’s 
work  makes  it  plain  that  he  is  also  charged  in  the  exercise  of  his 
calling  with  some  of  the  functions  of  a  priest.  To  be  sure,  his  is 
not  a  sacerdotal  ministry  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  the 
term.  It  is  his  priyilege,  not  to  offer  sacrifices,  but  to  point  men 
to  the  one  perfect  sacrifice  of  Christ.  And,  in  so  far  as  his  hearers 
personally  appropriate  in  penitence  and  faith  the  benefits  of 
Christ’s  work,  they  become  their  own  priests,  and  need  no  other 
mediator  through  whom  to  approach  God  than  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Yet  it  is  none  the  less  true  that,  as  the  members  of  a 
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Christian  congregation  look  spontaneously  to  their  pastor,  both 
publicly  and  privately,  for  sympathy  and  help  in  the  offering  of 
prayer,  they  implicitly  recognise  in  so  doing  that  he  exercises  a 
representative  ministry  on  their  behalf  before  God.  Such  a  loving 
ministry  of  prayer  and  intercession  as  a  pastor  is  constantly  being 
called  upon  to  fulfil  for  his  people  is  indeed  an  exercise  of  priestly 
function  worthy  to  be  set  alongside  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  It 
conflicts  in  no  way  with  that  “  priesthood  ”  which  all  believers 
enjoy  (cf.  1  Peter  ii.  5),  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  we 
should  hesitate  to  say  that  whereas,  when  the  pastor  is  interpreting 
God’s  will  to  men,  he  speaks  as  God’s  prophet,  so  on  the  other 
hand  when  he  is  interpreting  the  needs  of  men  in  the  presence  of 
God,  he  speaks  as  their  priest.  May  it  not  be  precisely  this  union 
of  the  prophet  and  the  priest  in  the  pastor  whiA  best  accounts  for 
the  importance  of  the  latter  in  non-sacerdotal  as  well  as  sacerdotal 
churches? 

A  minor  point  is,  whether  occupancy  of  the  pastoral  office 
should  be  indicated  by  the  wearing  of  any  distinctive  dress.  Older 
generations  of  Baptist  ministers  certainly  thought  so,  and  were 
commonly  recognisable  by  such  marks  as  a  frock-coat  or  a  white 
tie.  Of  recent  years,  the  custom  has  lapsed,  and  a  convention  of 
a  different  sort  has  grown  up  in  its  place.  But  what  is  probably  a 
sound  instinct  is  now — ^after  a  period  of  indifference — leading 
many  younger  Baptist  ministers  to  adopt  some  form  of  distinctive 
clerical  attire.  The  logic  of  the  development  is,  indeed,  not  hard 
to  understand.  Granted  that  the  pastorate  is  an  office  in  the 
Church,  carrying  with  it  the  responsibility  of  leadership,  then,  in 
spite  of  possible  disadvantages  on  other  xcounts,  it  would  certainly 
seem  desirable  that  occupants  of  that  office  should  be  so  attired, 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  emphasise  the  subordination  of  their 
individuality  to  their  work,  and,  on  the  other,  to  leave  no  one  in 
doubt — ^at  any  rate  on  public  occasions — regarding  the  nature  of 
their  calling. 

Such  considerations  prompt  the  reflection  that  a  man  called 
to  the  pastoral  office  should  be  commissioned  for  his  ministry  in 
the  most  solemn  and  representative  way  open  to  us  to  devise.  An 
“  Ordination  Service  ”  does  not — in  Baptist  thought — confer  the 
grace  of  “  Orders  ”  upon  the  ordinand.  But  it  is  not  on  that 
account  either  superfluous  or  meaningless.  If  leadership  in  the 
Church  be  indeed,  as  the  New  Testament  clearly  states,  of  Christ’s 
appointing  (Ephes.  iv.  11),  then  it  is  plain,  first,  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  it  for  purely  personal  reasons;  and 
secondly,  that  the  Church  ought  to  set  apart  those  called  to  under¬ 
take  the  duties  of  the  pastorate  in  su^  a  fashion  as  will  both 
signalise  the  ground  of  their  vocation  in  Gkxi,  and  bring  to  them 
the  gift  of  His  Spirit.  How  and  by  whom  that  should  be  under- 
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taken — whether,  for  example,  by  the  laying-on  of  the  hands  of 
brother-ministers  and  others,  or  by  the  giving  of  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  by  a  College  Principal,  or  by  the  prayers  of  the 
Baptist  Union  Assembly,  or  in  other  ways — will  be  a  matter  for 
discussion.  But  the  method  of  doing  it  is  of  less  importance  than 
that  it  should  be  done,  and  so  done  that  the  true  significance  of  the 
pastoral  office  is  maintained  and  emphasised. 

All  this  points  to  the  need  to-day  for  a  deeper  appreciation 
by  our  Baptist  people  of  the  meaning  of  the  pastoral  office,  and  of 
its  great  importance  for  the  healthy  life  of  our  churches.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  may  best  be  brought  about  in  two  ways.  First,  by 
emphasising  the  responsible  character  of  the  pastor’s  vocation,  and 
the  imperative  need  both  for  seeking  out  the  best  candidates,  and 
for  giving  them  the  best  training  we  can  for  their  future  work. 
Two  quotations  will  illustrate  this.  The  first  relates  to  the 
Anglican  priesthood,  but  it  applies  equally  well  to  the  office  of  the 
pastor  :  “  To  bear  the  weight  of  the  priesthood  a  man  must  either 
be  bom  great  or  become  great :  a  vulgar  heart,  a  feeble  character, 
a  grovelling  mind,  an  imperfect  education  will  not  come  up  to  the 
mark.  In  this  day  our  people  require  something  more  of  their 
clergy,  and  they  are  right.”  *  The  second  quotation  is  from  words 
which  Robert  Hall  wrote  for  the  prospectus  of  Stepney  College, 
and  which  are  as  pertinent  now  as  they  were  in  1810  when  they 
were  first  written  :  “  Never  was  there  a  time  when  books  were  so 
multiplied,  knowledge  so  diffused,  and  when  consequently  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  cultivated  talents  in  all  departments  was  in  sudi  demand. 
When  the  general  level  of  mental  improvement  is  so  much  raised, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  teachers  of  religion  to  possess  their 
full  share  of  these  advantages,  if  they  would  secure  from  neglect 
the  exercise  of  a  function,  the  most  important  to  the  interests  of 
mankind.”  This  is  not  to  say  that  even  a  highly-trained  ministry 
will  ever  be  able  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  Church’s  need. 
The  more  decisively  the  pastor  is  set  apart  and  trained  for  a 
specialised  office  in  the  Church,  so  much  the  more  room  will  there 
be  for  the  contributions  of  other  members  of  the  Church,  both 
men  and  women.  It  is  they  who  may  commonly  be  trusted  to 
provide  an  experience  of  affairs  which  the  pastor  often  lacks,  and 
it  is  they,  too,  who  out  of  their  daily  contact  with  the  common 
life  of  men  can  bear  testimony  to  the  power  of  Christ  to  elevate 
that  life  and  hallow  it.  Their  gifts,  no  less  than  their  pastor’s, 
may  become  a  ”  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  ”  (Romans  xii.  4). 
Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that  the  office  which  the  pastor  occu¬ 
pies  exposes  him  to  demands  and  responsibilities  which  his  people 
can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  only  partially  share.  It  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  more  we  desire  our  pastors  to  take  their  full  place 

*  Quoted  by  Bede  Frost,  Priesthood  and  Prayer,  p.  86. 
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amongst  men  as  servants  of  God,  bringing  to  bear  upon  the 
changing  needs  of  life  a  judgment  and  a  spirit  clarified  and  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  much  the  more  must  we  deter¬ 
mine  to  spare  no  pains  in  giving  them  the  best  preparation  and 
training  we  can.  Nor  should  we  shrink  from  the  duty — distasteful 
though  it  be — of  discouraging  the  appointment  to  pastoral  office  of 
men  who  lack  the  necessary  qualifications  for  it. 

Finally,  we  need  a  revived  consciousness  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  pastoral  office,  and  of  the  relationship  which  binds  pastor  and 
people  together.  One  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  our  Baptist 
life  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the  successive  attempts 
made  by  the  Baptist  denomination  to  improve  the  status  of  its 
accredited  ministers,  and  to  give  to  them  in  various  ways  practical 
encouragement  and  help.  Not  to  recognise  this  with  warm  appre¬ 
ciation  would  be  both  unjust  and  ungenerous.  Yet  it  ought  also 
to  be  said  frankly  that  such  improvements  in  the  position  of 
ministers  will  have  been  won  at  too  great  a  cost  if  their  result  is 
to  encourage  either  pastors  or  people  to  view  their  mutual  relation¬ 
ship  as,  in  effect,  little  more  than  a  business  contract.  Higher 
standards  of  training  and  remuneration  for  ministers,  better  pro¬ 
vision  for  old  age,  improved  machinery  for  effecting  transfers  and 
settlements — ^these  and  the  like  expedients  are  not  to  be  despised 
as  factors  in  the  difficult  task  of  achieving  a  happy  and  contented 
Baptist  ministry.  But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  they  belong  to 
the  external  conditions  of  the  ministry,  and  they  do  not  touch  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Deeper  than  all  else  is  the  spirit  of  love  and 
loyalty  which  must  unite  pastor  and  people  in  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  friendship — ^the  common  conviction  that  nothing  less 
than  the  over-ruling  guidance  and  love  of  God  has  given  them  to 
one  another,  and  has  ordained  that  they  should  seek  their  happi¬ 
ness  together  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel.  This  belief  in  the 
pastoral  office  as  ultimately  a  divine  vocation  has,  in  the  past,  lent 
dignity  and  worth  to  many  a  ministry  singularly  devoid  of  worldly 
advantages.  We  may  thank  God  that  it  still  informs  and  inspires 
the  labours  of  not  a  few  whose  pastoral  devotion  is  not  measurable 
by  the  world’s  coarse  thumb.  And  it  is  to  that  spiritual  conception 
we  must  steadfastly  appeal  if,  in  truth,  in  the  stressful  days  that 
lie  ahead,  the  Christian  pastor  is  to  fulfil  the  destiny  whi^  God 
has  marked  out  for  him,  and  to  wield  in  the  church  and  the  com¬ 
munity  the  influence  which  history  and  experience  alike  justify  us 
in  continuing  to  expect  from  him. 


R.  L.  Child. 


The  Portraiture  of  John  Bunyan. 

OF  reliable  portraits  of  John  Bunyan  two  are  outstanding; 

one  by  Robert  White,  and  the  other  by  Thomas  Sadler.  The 
first  is  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  second  is  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  London.  These  certainly  claim  attention  before 
all  others,  for  they  are  authentic. 

The  portrait  drawn  in  pencil  by  Robert  White  (1645-1704) 
is  a  small  picture  of  about  six  inches  by  four,  which,  when 
handled,  thrills  the  beholder — for  had  not  Bunyan  himself  handled 
it?  White  (states  Horace  Walpole)^  was  distinguished  for  his 
“admirable  success  in  likenesses.”  He  followed  the  example  of 
David  Loggan,  whose  pupil  he  was  and  whose  art  attainments  he 
“  nearly  equalled,”  by  taking  the  resemblance  in  pencil  on  vellum 
before  engraving  it.  White,  in  fact,  is  considered  by  experts  to 
be  almost  as  great  as  Loggan  himself  was;  and  Ae  opinions 
given  of  White’s  talent  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
delineation  of  the  sitter. 

White’s  portrait  of  Bunyan  was  drawn  not  long  after  the 
first  edition  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  emerged  from  the  press, 
in  1678,  and  the  features  portrayed  coincide  with  the  description 
of  Bunyan  given  by  a  contemporary  writer,  who  says  that  Bunyan 
had  “  somewhat  of  a  ruddy  face,  with  sparkling  eyes,  wearing 
his  hair  on  his  upper  lip,  after  the  old  British  fashion;  his  hair 
reddish  .  .  .  and  his  mouth  moderately  large ;  his  forehead  some¬ 
what  high  .  .  .”  ;  and  from  Bunyan’s  intimate  friend,  John 
Wilson,  of  Hitchin,  it  is  learned  that  Bunyan’s  countenance  was 
“  grave  and  sedate.”  It  is  of  interest  too  to  know  that  Robert 
White  the  artist  was,  as  a  personal  friend,  able  to  study  closely 
the  characteristic  features  of  John  Bun3^n.^ 

The  dainty  drawing  of  Bunyan  by  White  was  preserved  by 
Clayton  Mordaunt  Cracherode,  F.R.S.  (1730-1799),  who,  although 
bom  in  Buckinghamshire,  of  an  Essex  family,  derived  his  name 
from  his  ancestors  at  Turvey  in  Bedfordshire.  He  lived  a  bachelor 
life  as  a  recluse,  and  added  to  his  storehouse  of  treasures  from 
his  favoured  bookshops;  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  his 
collection  to  the  British  Museum — including  the  Bunyan  portrait.^ 

1  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  Englcmd,  1888. 

2  Among  other  portraits  White  executed  were  those  of  Doctor  Owen 
and  Bishop  Barlow,  both  of  whom  figure  in  Bunyan’s  career. 

3  “  The  only  likeness  of  Cracherode  is  a  drawing  in  blacklead.” — 
D.N.B. — which  was  reproduced  by  Walpole  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting 
in  England. 
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Another  drawing  of  Bunyan,  also  executed  and  engraved  by 
White,  was  the  “  sleeping  portrait,”  which  appeared  as  the 
frontispiece  to  the  third  edition  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 
Although  it  has  not  the  fascination  of  the  previous  one,  it  no  doubt 
appealed  to  the  popular  fancy  of  its  day — 1679.  It  does  not, 
however,  lack  charm ;  for,  when  looked  closely  into,  the  Dreamers’ 
closed  eyes  and  gentle  smile  betoken  peaceful  sliunber.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  objects  show  the  Pilgrim,  with  staff  in  hand,  wending 
his  way  from  the  City  of  Destruction  towards  the  gates  of  the 
Celestial  City,  whilst  John  Bunyan  reclines  with  his  left  arm 
resting  on  a  cave  at  whose  entrance  a  lion  is  keeping  watch :  all 
of  which  is  suggestive  to  a  receptive  imagination.  Reproductions, 
with  varying  success,  have  been  continuously  used,  sometimes  as 
steel  plates,  at  other  times  as  rough  woodcuts. 

There  is  still  one  more  effort  of  White’s  to  mention :  the 
full-length  picture  of  Bunyan  which  forms  the  scarce  folding 
plate  of  the  first  edition  of  The  Holy  War  (1682).  The  scene 
depicted  is  the  assault  on  Mansoul — represent^  by  John  Bunyan 
himself.  Robert  White  was  essentially  a  master  of  portraiture 
rather  than  a  creative  artist;  a  fact  of  which  this  particular 
drawing  is  significant,  for  it  sadly  lacks  inspiration.  In  it  Btm)^’s 
expression  fails  to  satisfy,  and  beyond  its  interpretative  value  in 
regard  to  the  story,  the  drawing  repels  rather  than  attracts.  But 
in  justice  to  the  artist,  he  may,  perchance,  have  had  to  follow  the 
author’s  instructions.  The  plate  was  omitted  from  the  second 
(1684)  and  other  editions  of  The  Holy  War,  but  it  reappeared  as 
an  illustration  in  the  folio  edition  of  Bunyan’s  works  in  1768,  and 
again  in  the  Cambridge  edition  of  1905. 

John  Sturt  (1658-1730)  also  produced  a  “sleeping  portrait,” 
crudely  following  White’s,  to  which  it  was  by  no  means  a  compli¬ 
ment.*  Sturt  was  a  pupil  of  Robert  White,  but  this  example  of 
his  work  amply  verifies  what  is  said  in  Redgrave’s  Dictionary  of 
Artists :  “  His  (Sturt’s)  works  had  not  much  art  merit.”  This 
engraving  of  Sturt’s  formed  the  frontispiece  to  the  first  octavo 
edition  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  published  by  Clark,  in  1728: 
hence  its  interest.  Coarse  indeed,  and  almost  grotesque,  was 
Sturt’s  portrait  of  Bunyan  in  Doe’s  Folio  of  1692.  It  justly 
deserves  the  brusque  comment  by  Bunyan’s  eminent  biographer. 
Dr.  John  Brown,  who  pronounces  it  as  “  harsh  and  unpleasing.” 
The  engraving  by  Sturt®  was  “  Cut  in  Copper  from  an  Original 

*Two  other  engravers,  contemporary  with  White  and  Sturt,  who  also 
engraved  “  sleeping  portraits "  of  Bunyan,  were  Burnford  and  William 
Elder.  Their  efforts  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  seventh  and  eleventh  editions 
of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  (1681  and  1688).  Of  that  in  the  seventh  Dr. 
Brown  remarks,  “  a  new  but  poor  portrait." 

®  The  plate  was  also  the  frontispiece  of  the  second  (1736)  edition  of 
Bunyan’s  works  in  folio. 


JOHN  RUNYAN. 

On.  I’ainting  nv  Thom.as  S.vni.KK. 

I //I  the  Xdtioniil  portrait  Gallery,  Lomloii.] 


Frontispiece  to  the  Third  Edition  ot  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  1679. 


“  Sleeimng  ”  Portrait  ok 

JOHN  RUNYAN, 

By  Robert  White. 

\From  Macmillan’s  “  Enqlisb  Literature  .S'rnV.f.”] 
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paint,  done  to  the  life,  by  his  [Bunyan’s]  very  good  Friend,  a 
Limner,”  states  Charles  Doe.  But  Doe,  perhaps  wisely,  does  not 
name  the  limner.  His  painting  may,  however,  be  some  day 
discovered. 

Qf  supreme  importance  is  the  oil-painting  of  John  Bunyan 
by  Thomas  Sadler,  Sadler’s  birth  and  death  dates  are  unknown ; 
but  it  is  asserted  that  he  was  acquainted  with,  and  instructed  in 
art,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  This  portrait  shows  Bunyan  at  fifty-six 
years  of  age,  wearing  a  preacher’s  gown  and  lace  collar,  with  the 
three-quarter  face  in  the  reverse  of  White’s,  so  comparison  of  the 
two  is  interesting.  Bunyan’s  countenance  in  Sadler’s  portrait 
painted  in  1684,  bears  traces  of  further  years  of  anxious  care  in 
days  of  religious  and  political  strife.  Judged  by  this  portrait, 
Redgrave’s  criticism  of  the  artist  is  not  unjustifiable,  when  he  says 
of  Sadler,  that  “  His  heads  are  well  drawn  and  expressed ;  not  so 
his  hands ;  simple  in  colour  and  low  in  tone  ”  ;  ®  and,  the  critic 
adds  :  “  the  portrait  of  Bunyan  is  one  of  Sadler’s  best.”  It  cer¬ 
tainly  attracted  the  attention  of  two  great  mezzotint  artists  who 
each  executed  famous  reproductions — Jonathan  Spilsbury,  whose 
works  appeared  between  1760  and  1790,  and  Richard  Houston 
(1721-1775).  Their  engravings  are  sought  after  by  art  as  well  as 
by  Bunyan  collectors.  Spilsbury’s  is  considered  to  have  been 
issued  about  1763;  Houston’s  came  later;  and  some  three  years 
later  still,  Sadler’s  portrait  was  pleasingly  engraved  by  T,  E.  Haid."^ 
The  folio  edition  of  Bunyan’s  works,  in  1767,  had  as  frontispiece 
a  heavily  produced  representation  of  Sadler’s  work  by  T.  Simpson, 
described  as  being  “  Done  from  an  original  painting  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Hen^.  Stimson,  Gent.”  But  the  pose  is  in  exact  reverse 
from  Sadler’s,  and  yet  it  is  inscribed  “  T.  Sadler,  pinxt.” 

Thomas  Sadler’s  oil-painting  “  was  purchased  in  January 
1902,  from  Mary,  Countess  of  Cavan,  who  inherited  it  from  her 
father,  the  Rev.  John  Olive,  rector  of  Ayot  St.  Lawrence,  Herts. 
.  .  .  who  purchased  it  (in  1854)  from  an  old  woman  named  Mrs. 
Sarah  Clarke,  who  was  given  it  in  1806  by  her  former  master,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Capron,  a  dissenting  minister  near  Bedford.”  This 
pedigree,  kindly  supplied  to  the  present  writer  by  the  Director  of 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  1927,  shows  how  it  became  a 

*The  colouring  of  Sadler’s  painting  may  be  briefly  summarised  as 
follows :  Dark  auburn  hair ;  fair  moustache ;  hazel  eyes ;  brown  clothes 
(similar  in  colour  to  hair);  white  lace  collar;  dark  leather  cover  of  book 
with  gold-like  edges. 

There  was  a  family  of  engravers  named  Haid,  but  search  for  “_T.E.” 
has  been  futile.  A  Johann  Elias  Haid  (according  to  Bryan’s  Dictionary 
of  Engravers)  was  born  at  Augsburg  in  1710.  He  produced  a  number  of 
portraits  and  may  have  lived  in  England  as  did  another  member  of  his 
family.  Dr.  Brown,  as  far  back  as  1885,  mentioned  the  artist  and  perhaps 
confused  the  first  initial. 


FULL-LENGTH  PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN, 
By  Rohert  White. 

Frontispiece  to  the  First  Edition  of  The  Holy  War,  1682. 
[From  the  Cambridge  Edition  of  "  The  Holy  War,”  1905.] 
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national  treasure.  The  portrait  itself  bears  the  inscription  :  “  John  , 
Bunyan  An®  AEtat®  56.  T.S.  pinxt  ”  ;  and  on  the  frame — “  JOHN  | 

BUN Y AN  /  Tinker  and  Author  /  of  the  /  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ’  / 
at  the  age  of  56  /  THOMAS  SADLER.”  i 

Anent  the  forementioned  mezzotint  engravings,  after  Sadler,  j 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  in  1850,  in  Pilgrimages  to  English  Homes,  tells  | 

of  a  Mrs.  Sanigear,  of  Islington,  who  declared  herself  to  be  a 
great-great-granddaughter  of  John  Bunyan.  Mrs.  Hall  says : 

“  We  paid  her  a  visit  .  .  .  and  she  pointed  to  the  portrait  of  her 
ancestor  with  evident  pride.  ‘  It  is  not  an  original,’  she  said,  '  but 
copied  from  an  original  that  was  painted  on  glass.’  ”  From  this 
statement  arises  the  question — Was  there  any  other  portrait  of 
John  Bunyan  on  glass,  except  the  one  at  Bedford  Public  Library 
(in  the  Mott  Harrison  Collection)  ?  This  is  a  Houston  or  Spils- 
bury  mezzotint  transferred  to  glass  and  coloured  by  a  method  in 
vogue  in  the  late  eighteenth  century;  and,  as  one  of  the  actual 
engravings  dates  from  about  1763,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  Slat  the  coloured  picture  here  referred  to — in  its  old  black 
frame  with  gilt  inset  margin — ^would  have  been  in  existence  for 
many  years  before  Mrs.  Hall  and  Mrs.  Sanigear  met.  The  picture 
at  Bedford  is  so  effectiiTe  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  oil 
colour  portrait. 

In  the  same  collection  at  Bedford  Public  Library  there  is  a 
curious  and  fanciful  etching,  signed  “  J.H.  (fecit)  1756.”  It 
presents  Bunyan  “  with  a  fierce  countenance  and  wearing  a  skull 
cap,  and  a  broad  collar  over  his  gown ;  and  abundant  locks  of  hair 
flowing  over  his  shoulders.  “  John  Bunyan  ”  is  imprinted  on  the 
plate,  otherwise  the  features  have  but  little  or  no  resemblance  to 
those  of  his  reputed  portraits.”  ® 

A  painting  of  John  Bunyan,  which  is  of  considerable  interest, 
and  dated  1673,  is  that  known  as  the  Plimpton  Portrait.  It  is  in 
New  York,  and  owned  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Plimpton,  who,  in  1930,  thus 
wrote  of  it :  “  The  history  of  the  picture  is  as  follows  :  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  inherited  it  from  his  father.  He  was  very  fond 
of  it,  and  when  out  in  Samoa  he  had  the  picture  sent  to  him.” 
Judged  from  a  photograph  of  it,  Bunyan  is  at  three-quarter  face, 
looking  to  the  right,  wearing  a  broad  white  collar.  From  its  date 
it  precedes  White’s  pencil  drawing  by  several  years. 

The  Regent’s  Park  Baptist  College,  at  Oxford,  also  possesses 
an  oil  painting  of  Btmyan,  which  is  honourably  claimed  as  con¬ 
temporary.  The  artist’s  name  is  not  known,  but  it  was  engraved 
in  a  somewhat  ostentatious  manner  by  William  Sharp  (1749-1824) 
in  1819 ;  and  again,  in  a  smaller  size,  and  dated  1825,  by  Samuel 
Freeman  (1773-1857).  Both  engravings  express  with  intensity 
this  Bunyan  portrait,  which  was  at  the  time  owned  by  “  George 

®  Brown’s  Life  of  Bunyan,  1928  edition,  p.  41|t. 


The  “  Plimpton  ”  Portrait  of 
JOHN  BUNYAN 

[From  a  photograph  In  the  Bedford  Public  Library.] 


The  Oh.  Painting  of 
JOHN  BUNYAN, 

Presented  to  Regent’s  Park  College,  Oxford, 
by  John  Pcineick,  li.tq.,  of  Newcastle,  in  1866. 
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Phillips,  Esq.”  Each  engraver  elaborates  it  into  a  picture,  with 
details  including  a  Bible  on  which  Bunyan’s  left  hand  rests;  a 
copy  of  Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs;  and  on  the  wall  a  picture  of 
Pilgrim  bearing  his  Burden.  Bunyan’s  pose  is  arresting;  with 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  uplifted  denoting  movement,  and  his 
expression  “  genial  but  earnest.” 

The  late  Mr.  John  Beagarie,  of  Hitchin,  for  many  years 
owned  what  was  considered  an  original  painting  of  Bunyan ;  but 
its  close  resemblance  to  Sadler’s  leads  one  to  suspect  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  it  being  a  copy.  Dr.  John  Brown,  however,  when  he  was 
first  shown  the  old  picture  commended  it  favourably.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  Beagarie  family,  to  whom  it  is  naturally  a 
treasured  relic. 

Other  “  originals  ”  include  one  catalogued,  in  1937,  by  a  well- 
known  antiquarian  bookseller.  He  briefly  described  it  as  a  seven¬ 
teenth  century  portrait  of  John  Bunyan,  in  allegorical  style,  “  in 
oils  on  copper,  half  length,  seated  at  table  ”  ;  and  in  The  Times 
there  was  advertised,  in  1909,  a  “  Very  interesting  contemporary 
portrait,  John  Bunyan,  aged  56,  .  .  .  painted  by  ‘  J.K.’,  100 
guineas.”  Another  claimant  to  an  original  portrait  was  a  lady  at 
Blackpool,  who  sought  help  from  the  present  writer  as  to  its  value ; 
but  her  meagre  information  was  of  little  avail.  “  It  must  be  very 
old,”  she  wrote,  “  because  it  has  had  a  new  piece  of  canvas  mar¬ 
vellously  put  in.  .  .  .  My  father  had  the  picture  left  to  him  in  a 
will  and  he  left  it  to  me  in  his  will.”  The  only  suggestion  to  be 
offered  was  to  seek  its  value  at  Sotheby’s  salerooms ! 

Acknowledgment  is  due  here  to  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  of 
Lewes  (the  Rev.  F.  H.  D.  Smythe,  M.A.),  for  brief  information 
about  a  small  oval  portrait  of  John  Bunyan,  about  fourteen  inches 
by  ten,  which  was  offered  for  sale  over  twenty  years  ago  by  a 
London  dealer.  Recent  enquiry,  however,  precludes  furffier 
investigation  as  the  shop  has  apparently  changed  hands  and  stock. 
It  would  be  gratifying  to  know  more  about  the  picture,  for  the 
Archdeacon  himself  is  a  reliable  judge  of  art.  Further  informa¬ 
tion  would  also  be  acceptable  of  a  Bunyan  portrait  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Sir  Richard  Philip  in  the  year  1861,  the  year  in  which 
George  Offor,  one  of  Bunyan’s  most  enthusiastic  biographers  and 
collector  of  relics  and  early  editions  of  his  books — had  in  his 
possession  "  a  whole  length  picture  of  John  Bunyan  as  a  travelling 
tinker  ”  ;  but  its  whereabouts  is  unknown.  Offor  also  had  two 
old  indian-ink  drawings  with  the  inscription — “  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bunyan,”  and  in  ordinary  ink,  ”  Fecit  anno  1675.”  They  must  be 
those  which  latterly  became  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  S.  Howard 
Whitbread,  of  Southill  Park,  Bedfordshire,  and  through  whose 
kindness  the  sketches  were,  in  1932,  exhibited  at  Shire  Hall, 
Bedford.  Accepting  the  inscription  as  genuine,  the  fig^ures  de- 
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lineated  are  those  of  John  >  Bunyan  and  his  (second)  wife, 
Elizabeth. 

Mention  was  made  by  John  Timbs,  in  his  Curiosities  of 
London,  of  a  Bunyan  portrait  in  oils  at  Stationers’  Hall — “  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  the  singer  ”  ;  and  it  is  also  referred  to  by 
John  George  Nicholls  in  his  book  on  the  Stationers’  Hall.  But 
upon  inspection  the  portrait  proved  to  be  quite  unlike  Bunyan; 
and  furthermore,  on  the  back  of  the  picture  is  the  name  “  T. 
Marsden,”  whose  portrait  it  must  be.  A  London  daily  paper  gave 
publicity  to  this  relic,  but  did  not  mention  Marsden’s  name.  It 
would  be  unworthy  of  a  place  in  this  article  save  to  deter  further 
statements  about  it.  This  remark  applies  also  to  a  so-called 
miniature  of  “  Bunyan  as  a  Boy,”  which  was  offered  for  sale  some 
years  ago.  Although  of  the  specified  period,  and  beautifully 
painted  on  silver,  and  elaborately  framed,  it  certainly  did  not  re¬ 
present  John,  the  son  of  Thomas  Bunyan  the  Tinker  of  Elstow; 
for,  be  it  remembered,  Greatheart,  when  he  dilated  upon  the 
Shepherd’s  Boy,  described  him  as  wearing  “  more  of  that  herb 
called  heart’s-ease  in  his  bosom,  than  he  that  is  clad  in  silk  and 
velvet.”  Unthinkable,  indeed,  is  it  to  imagine  the  boy,  John 
Bunyan,  clothed  otherwise  than  were  the  village  lads  of  his  day. 

Of  course,  there  were  portraits  of  Bunyan  in  his  books,  either 
direct  drawings  or  copied  from  existing  ones.  Two  deserve 
mention  in  this  record.  One,  as  the  frontispiece  to  A  Discourse 
upon  the  Pharisee  and  Publican,  has  the  following  words  engraved 
around  the  author’s  head  :  “  Vera  effigies  Johannis  Bunyan  setatis 
suae  57.”  The  portrait,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  year  of  the  book’s 
appearance— 1^5.  Three  years  later  a  steel-engraved  portrait  of 
“  John  Bunnyon  ”  frontispieced  The  Advocateship  of  Jesus  Christ, 
1688,  and  was  the  work  of  a  Dutch  artist,  Fredrick  Hendrick 
Van  Hove  (1630-c.  1715),  who  lived  in  London  and  engraved 
among  other  portraits,  those  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  sympathetic 
chief  justice  to  whom  Elizabeth  Bunyan  appealed  on  behalf  of  her 
husband,  and  of  Hanserd-Knollys,  who  most  probably  had  contact 
with  Bunyan. 

Innumerable  portraits  of  the  author  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress  have  been  used  as  frontispieces  to  his  works  :  some  excellent 
or  good,  others  varying  from  fair  to  bad.  But  the  best  are  always 
of  interest  to  those  who  have  affection  for  his  writings.  They 
are,  too,  of  historical  value;  for  do  they  not  identify  John  Bunyan 
with  his  ministerial  period,  and  portray  him  as  a  servant  of  Christ 
who  endured  hardships  as  a  pioneer  of  nonconformity  at  a  time 
of  hostile  persecution  ? 
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The  Centenary  of  Timothy  Richard. 

Browning  wrote  a  poem  called  “  Parleyings  with  certain 
people  of  Importance  in  their  day,”  but  it  is  safe  to  say  most 
of  these  were  virtually  unknown  in  our  day.  That  is  not  the  case 
on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Timothy  Richard. 
Most  men  serve  their  generation  and  are  soon  forgotten.  Here 
and  there  a  man  stands  out  and  leaves  a  name  that  abides.  Richard 
was  one  of  these  and  his  life  and  work  are  worthy  of  celebration. 
He  holds  a  place  beside  that  of  William  Carey  and  the  fame  of 
both  men  far  exceeds  the  boundary  of  any  one  society  or  church. 
Richard  had  the  heart  of  a  child,  the  vision  of  a  prophet,  and  the 
soul  of  a  poet.  With  that  candid  expression  some  men  retain  to 
the  end  of  their  days,  he  kept  a  rare  internal  simplicity  of  heart 
and  integrity  of  soul.  He  believed  a  disposition  of  good  existed 
in  all  men,  and  he  instinctively  drew  out  the  best  in  men  of  every 
creed  and  race,  and  in  his  presence  mean  and  unworthy  thoughts 
withered  away. 

Richard  was  born  in  a  small  village  in  Wales  in  1845,  and 
in  1865  he  entered  Haverford  West  College.  One  incident  in  his 
college  course  indicated  the  sort  of  man  he  was  to  become.  He 
headed  a  demand  for  a  more  modern  curriculum,  feeling  that  the 
studies  then  given  were  200  years  behind  the  times.  The  demand 
was  granted,  and  courses  on  modern  history  and  science  were 
added,  but  when,  fifteen  years  later,  Richard  returned  from  China, 
he  found  these  studies  had  been  discarded  in  favour  of  the  old 
course.  All  his  life  Richard  endeavoured  to  discover  the  methods 
most  fruitful  in  results,  rather  than  to  adhere  to  the  time-honoured 
ones  not  adjusted  to  modem  needs. 

In  February,  1870,  Richard  began  his  career  as  a  missionary 
under  the  B.M.S.  in  China,  and  laboured  there  for  forty-five  years. 
He  was  not  the  first  B.M.S.  missionary  in  China,  but  he  was  the 
first  to  take  the  message  to  the  Interior.  For  some  five  years  he 
resided  in  Chefoo,  and  from  that  place  made  many  itinerations 
into  the  interior,  often  meeting  with  danger  and  opposition.  Not 
seldom  he  was  refused  accommodation  in  the  inns,  but  gradually 
his  good  humour  gained  him  a  hearing.  He  found  the  conven¬ 
tional  method  of  preaching  in  street  chapels  unproductive,  and 
he  adopted  as  his  ruling  principle  our  Lord’s  counsel  “to  seek 
out  those  that  were  worthy,”  i.e.,  men  who  were  not  far  from  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  who  hungered  for  something  better  than 
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their  own  religions  offered.  In  such  men  he  found  the  “  good 
ground”  in  which  to  sow  the  seed.  Richard  had  the  great  gift 
of  making  contacts  with  individuals,  and  when  he  had  won  these 
he  wisely  left  them  to  spread  the  truth  to  others. 

By  1874  Richard  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the  original  band 
of  missionaries,  and  finding  a  Treaty  Port  a  bad  centre  for  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  he  began  to  seek  new  territory.  After  enquiry  he 
chose  the  ancient  city  of  Tsingchowfu  in  the  heart  of  Shantung 
Province,  and  eight  days’  travel  from  Chefoo.  Round  that  place 
there  were  several  of  the  secret  sects  with  which  the  country  is 
honeycombed,  and  amongst  their  leaders  were  many  earnest  men 
seeking  the  truth.  It  was  a  district  prepared  by  the  Spirit  for 
the  reception  of  the  gospel.  From  the  leaders  in  these  sects  came 
some  of  the  most  stalwart  Christians.  So  Richard  settled  in ' 
Tsingchowfu  and  became  the  founder  of  the  church  in  Shantung 
and  later  of  that  in  Shansi. 

In  those  pioneer  days  the  missionary  had  to  face  hostility  and 
obloquy,  and  only  a  man  of  ardent  faith  could  have  succeeded. 
Foreign  dress  scared  the  people  away,  and  so  Richard  shaved  his 
head  and  adopted  Chinese  clothes,  whereupon  the  people  exclaimed, 
“  Ah,  he  looks  like  a  man  now !  ”  This  method  was  carried  on 
by  our  missionaries  for  thirty  years,  till  it  finally  proved  needless. 

Richard  at  once  began  to  study  all  the  Chinese  books  on 
religion  that  he  could  set  his  hand  on,  and  prepared  a  catechism 
for  enquirers  which  is  used  to  this  day. 

In  the  years  1876  to  78  occurred  the  worst  famine  China  has 
ever  known.  Fifteen  millions  perished.  The  sufferings  of  the 
people  struck  horror  into  the  heart  of  Richard,  and  he  did  all 
man  could  do  to  save  life.  There  was  indignation  against  the 
officials  for  their  failure  to  provide  food,  and  twice  Richard  was 
asked  to  head  a  rebellion,  which,  of  course,  he  refused  to  do. 

Richard  noted  that  the  Chinese  had  a  way  of  their  own  for 
the  propagation  of  doctrine.  He  followed  a  similar  course,  and 
created  a  self-governing  and  self-supporting  church  in  order  to 
make  Christianity  truly  indigenous.  He  aimed  to  present  the  new 
religion  as  something  superior  to  anything  the  people  possessed. 

The  coming  of  A.  G.  Jones  in  1876  was  a  great  event  and 
cheered  Richard.  When,  in  1877,  the  famine  in  Shansi  became  far 
worse  than  in  Shantimg,  Richard  left  the  care  of  the  young  church 
in  the  hands  of  Jones,  and  set  out  for  Shansi,  where  at  first  alone, 
and  afterwards  with  the  help  of  David  Hill  and  others,  he  did 
relief  work  on  a  grand  scale.  Richard  sought  the  co-operation  of 
the  officials  and  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  he  pressed  on  the 
authorities  the  need  not  merely  of  relief  but  of  preventive  measures 
to  avert  future  famines.  It  was  from  this  time  that  Richard 
became  a  household  name  in  China. 
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In  1875  Richard  was  married,  and  his  wife  became  a  real 
helpmate  in  all  his  work.  She  was  an  accomplished  lady  and  wrote 
biographies  of  great  Christians  in  ten  volumes,  and  works  on 
Chinese  and  Western  music. 

Here  let  Richard  tell  in  his  own  words  the  story  of  the 
baptism  of  the  first  Christians  in  1876.  They  were  a  weaver  and 
his  wife,  and  were  the  first  members  of  the  Shantung  church. 
Here  is  the  story :  “  Now,  as  baptism  by  immersion  was  a  most 
unusual  rite  in  China,  I  did  not  know  how  the  people  would 
regard  it,  so  I  took  the  two  outside  the  West  Gate,  where  there 
was  a  clear  stream  running  and  no  house  near  except  a  small 
Buddhist  temple.  I  called  on  the  priest  and  explained  to  him  the 
meaning  of  the  ceremony,  and  asked  if  he  would  lend  me  a  room 
or  two  in  the  temple  for. our  use.  He  readily  consented,  and  I 
took  the  couple  out  in  the  stream  and  baptised  them,  after  which 
we  changed  our  garments  in  the  temple.”  The  next  year  fifteen 
more  were  baptised  in  a  baptistery  which  Richard  had  built  in 
his  own  courtyard,  and  to  prevent  any  evil  reports  from  spreading 
he  asked  his  friend,  the  Prefectural  Treasurer,  if  he  would  like 
to  be  present.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  his  presence  there 
was  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  public  that  everything  done  was 
right  and  proper.  I  mention  these  two  instances  out  of  many  that 
could  be  given  to  illustrate  Richard’s  genius  for  making  friends, 
and  his  innate  courtesy  and  resourcefulness. 

As  showing  his  breadth  of  mind  and  willingness  to  learn  from 
others,  it  may  be  told  that  Richard  secured  a  complete  set  of 
Roman  and  Greek  Church  Chinese  Christian  books,  written  by  the 
Jesuits  and  others  more  than  two  centuries  before.  These  lx>oks 
had  won  many  converts  from  the  highest  classes,  and  Richard 
found  that,  if  certain  Papist  elements  were  omitted,  they  could  be 
used  with  excellent  results,  for  at  that  time  very  few  suitable 
Protestant  books  existed  suitable  for  giving  to  intelligent  Chinese. 
Most  of  the  missionary  tracts  violently  attacked  idolatry  and 
ancestral  worship,  and  such  denunciations  led  to  anti-missionary 
riots,  not  because  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Chinese,  but  because 
the  tract-writers  had  not  yet  sympathetically  studied  ^inese  ideas, 
and  charged  the  people  with  sin  where  there  was  no  sin.  This 
alienated  a  large  number  of  Chinese  and  defeated  the  very  end  the 
writers  had  in  view.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days 
the  study  of  Comparative  Religions  was  in  its  infancy  and  was 
suspect  by  many  of  the  missionaries. 

In  Shansi,  after  the  famine,  Richard  continued  to  work 
among  officials  and  scholars  as  well  as  among  the  humbler  classes. 
He  gave  popular  lectures  showing  how  the  forces  of  God  in  nature 
could  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  men,  as  in  the  opening  of  mines, 
the  building  of  railways,  etc.  To  equip  him  for  this  work  Richard, 
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by  means  of  a  legacy  he  received,  spent  £1,000  on  books  and 
instruments,  and  on  his  first  furlough  himself  took  classes  in  S. 
Kensington  on  Electrical  Engineering.  Immediate  response  was 
slight,  but  seed  then  sown  bore  fruit  in  later  years.  No  man  has 
done  more  than  Richard  in  dispelling  the  ignorance  and  prejudice 
then  rampant  in  the  land.  In  all  this  he  was  a  voice  in  the 
wilderness,  and  a  man  far  in  advance  of  his  times.  What  is  now 
commonly  accepted  was  then  strange,  and  like  all  idealists  and 
prophets,  Richard  encountered  no  little  opposition  from  his  fellow- 
missionaries.  This  led  to  such  friction  tiiat  he  finally  left  Shansi. 

The  well-known  Whitewright  Institute  in  Tsinan  is  one 
practical  fruit  of  Richard’s  ideas.  It  is  unique  on  the  mission 
field  and  has  done  much  to  awaken  the  minds  of  the  people.  It 
was  inspired  by  Richard  and  realises  his  ideas. 

Richard’s  first  furlough  was  not  taken  till  1885,  when  he  had 
been  fifteen  years  on  the  field.  He  made  a  speech  in  Exeter  Hall 
which  marked  an  epoch  in  missionary  thinking  and  led  one 
Christian  paper  to  declare  that  the  emphasis  in  Christian  missions 
had  changed.  Formerly  the  chief  stress  had  been  laid  upon  saving 
the  heathen  from  the  sufferings  of  hell  in  the  next  world;  now 
missions  existed  also  to  save  the  heathen  from  the  hell  of  suffering 
in  this  world. 

But  Richard  met  with  little  response  from  the  Home  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  was  before  his  times.  His  work  among  the  literati 
was  approved,  but  his  plea  for  higher  Christian  education  was 
turned  down,  and  had  to  wait  for  twenty  years  before  it  could 
be  carried  into  effect. 

It  was  during  this  furlough  that  I  first  met  Richard.  I  was 
then  a  student  in  Bristol  College,  and  already  dedicated  to  China. 
I  was  twenty-one  years  junior  to  Richard,  and  fell  under  his  spell, 
and  till  the  end  of  his  life  was  his  admirer  and  friend.  It  is 
useless  therefore  to  look  to  me  for  a  detached  and  critical  estimate 
of  the  man.  I  did  not  always  share  his  views,  but  I  always  knew 
him  to  be  a  man  of  God.  It  was  his  personality  even  more  than 
all  his  varied  work  which  was  his  greatest  contribution  to  China. 
I  next  met  Richard  in  1892  when  I  first  went  to  China.  He  was 
then  living  in  Shanghai  as  Director  of  the  Christian  Literature 
Society.  After  the  troubled  years  in  Shansi  Richard  had  fotmd 
congenial  work,  and  for  thirty  years  he  did  an  amazing  amount  of 
translation  which  put  all  missions  in  his  debt,  and  prepared  the 
ground  for  the  New  China  of  to-day.  Eventually  he  gathered 
round  him  a  band  of  scholarly  and  able  men  to  be  his  helpers. 
With  the  prestige  of  Richard’s  name,  and  under  his  guidance  and 
inspiration,  the  C.L.S.  has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Chinese.  Richard  was  associated  with  the 
Reformers  of  1898,  many  of  whom  became  martyrs  in  the  cause 
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of  liberty,  and  one  of  whom  said  as  he  was  led  to  execution,  “  I 
am  willing  to  shed  my  blood  if  thereby  my  country  may  be  saved. 
For  every  one  that  perishes  to-day  a  thousand  will  arise  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  Reform.”  This  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled. 

After  the  massacre  of  the  missionaries  in  Shansi  Richard  was 
invited  to  assist  in  the  settlement.  He  declared  the  lives  of  the 
missionaries  should  not  be  sold  for  money,  but  that  as  a  great 
crime  had  been  committed  which  no  government  could  overlook, 
he  proposed  that  a  fine  of  half-a-million  taels  should  be  imposed, 
and  that  this  money  should  be  devoted  to  the  founding  of  a 
Western  University  in  Taiyuanfu  to  remove  the  ignorance  which 
was  the  root  cause  of  the  Boxer  Outrages.  This  scheme  was 
accepted,  and  Richard  was  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  new  univer¬ 
sity,  and  held  control  for  ten  years,  after  which  it  was  handed 
over  to  the  Chinese  Government.  Though  Christian  theology  was 
not  taught  in  the  institution,  there  were  abundant  opportunities  for 
showing  the  beneficent  results  of  Christianity,  and  Sunday  services 
were  held  and  missionaries  were  free  to  work  among  the  students. 

Richard  was  present  at  the  great  Missionary  Conference  in 
Edinburgh  in  1910,  and  urged  the  need  of  high-class  Christian 
literature,  pointing  out  that  the  strength  of  a  chain  was  in  its 
weakest  link,  and  that  the  weakest  link  in  missionary  effort  in 
China  was  good  Christian  literature.  No  one  did  more  than 
Richard  himself  to  remedy  this  defect. 

Richard  spent  much  time  in  visiting  temples  and  interviewing 
priests  and  abbots,  and  on  one  occasion  he  went  to  some  famous 
monasteries  near  Tsingtao.  Here  is  an  episode  which  is  best  told 
in  his  own  words.  We  saw  the  old  missionary  next  day,  and 
this  is  what  he  told  us.  “  After  getting  the  information  I  n^ed, 
I  enquired  about  the  quickest  way  of  returning  to  Tsingtao,  as  I 
wished  to  avoid  the  toilsome  way  in  the  heat  by  which  I  had  come 
over  the  mountain  tracks.  I  was  told  that  rafts  laden  with  straw 
often  went  across  the  bay  with  the  tide.  We  went  down  to  the 
harbour  and  arranged  that  the  raftsmen  should  take  me  that  night. 
The  cook  provided  me  with  some  bread,  and  we  made  our  way  to 
the  shore.  The  raft  was  laden  with  a  huge  stack  of  brushwood 
and  straw,  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high.  I  climbed  part 
of  the  way  up  by  a  ladder  and  clambered  the  rest  of  the  way  by 
means  of  a  rope.  From  the  top  I  had  a  fine  view  of  sea  and 
sky  and  a  soft  bed,  I  spent  the  night  perched  on  the  top  of  the 
stack  beneath  the  stars.  By  dawn  next  day  I  was  in  Tsingtao 
after  a  delightful  sleep  and  a  calm  voyage.  Indeed,  I  was  so 
pleased  with  the  ease  and  comfort  of  my  voyage  that  I  gave  the 
men  more  than  they  had  bargained  for,  at  which  they  were  well 
content.”  One  loves  this  picture  of  the  veteran  missionary  at  sea 
on  a  haycock ! 
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I  must  give  one  further  story  of  a  final  visit  paid  by  Richard 
to  Tsingchowfu  shortly  before  his  retirement.  He  stayed  with 
us,  and  his  presence  was  a  benediction.  A  demonstration  was 
spontaneously  arranged  for  him  in  the  church,  which  was  packed 
with  a  thousand  people.  Flags  waved,  trumpets  sounded,  drums 
were  beaten,  and  an  original  poem  was  recited  in  his  honour,  and 
he  received  a  tremendous  ovation  from  men  of  all  creeds.  But 
what  the  old  man  loved  best  was  to  roam  about  the  scenes  of  his 
early  labours  and  niminate  on  the  many  signs  of  progress. 

After  forty-five  years  of  active  service  Richard  retired,  and 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  world  peace.  I 
saw  him  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  when  he  was  preparing  to 
return  to  China.  So  passed  a  very  great  missionary  statesman, 
and  a  most  lovable  personality,  revered  by  all  who  knew  him, 
although  they  could  not  always  adopt  his  schemes  or  endorse  his 
theology.  V^atsoever  things  were  true,  whatsoever  things  were 
honest,  whatsoever  things  were  pure,  lovely  and  of  good  report, 
these  things  Richard  embodied  in  his  life.  No  doubt  he  had  his 
limitations,  like  other  men,  but  he  has  left  a  great  memory  which 
still  inspires  the  present  generation.  “  Your  young  men  shall  see 
visions  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,”  and  many  of 
Timothy  Richard’s  visions  have  come  true,  and  his  dreams  have 
been  realised. 


E.  W.  Burt. 


Moslems  and  Christ. 

KINDLY-DISPOSED  Moslems  frequently  venture  the  remark 
to  a  missionary  that  Christianity  and  Islam  have  much  in 
common,  adding :  “  The  main  difference  is  about  Jesus,  the 

Messiah  (peace  be  upon  Him !) ;  we  hold  Him  to  be  a  prophet, 
whereas  you  speak  of  Him  as  the  ‘  Son  of  God.’  That  is  all.” 

But  that  is  everything,  and  it  would  be  disloyal,  not  to  say 
unwise  of  the  missionary  to  let  a  statement  like  that  pass  un¬ 
challenged.  Besides,  the  informed  Moslem  knows  full  well  that 
the  two  faiths  differ  in  much  else,  so  that  over-ready  assent  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  would  be  taken  as  proof  that  he  is  not 
properly  acquainted  with  the  issues  at  stake. 

Nevertheless,  the  Moslem  is  right — ^the  main  difference  does 
concern  the  respective  appraisals  of  Christ;  it  is  this  difference, 
in  fact,  that  constitutes  our  chief  difficulty.  How  much  simpler 
the  task  of  preaching  to  Moslems  would  be  were  we  to  cherish 
Unitarian  views.  But  in  that  case  there  could,  strictly  speaking, 
be  no  “  preaching  ”  ;  for  with  Christ  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a 
prophet,  and  with  the  Cross  cut  out,  there  would  be  no  “  gospel.” 

Thus  it  is  that  the  place  given  to  Christ  by  Moslems  soon 
arouses  the  keen  interest  of  your  missionary.  He  discovers  that 
he  has  to  do  with  a  people  who,  while  claiming  to  hold  Jesus  in 
high  esteem,  yet  prefer  their  traditional  ideas  about  Him,  and 
oppose  them,  to  anything  the  Christian  may  say. 

Back  of  this  intransigent  attitude  is,  of  course,  the  influence 
of  the  Christology  of  the  Quran,  that  “  scripture  ”  to  which  the 
typical  Moslem  turns  as  a  final  court  of  appeal.  And  that  is  the 
pity  of  it ;  the  record  upon  which  the  missionary  relies,  the  gospel 
narrative  to  which  he  turns  for  confirmation,  the  one  historical 
account  of  this  Person  which  the  world  possesses,  is,  by  the 
Moslem,  brushed  aside  as  unacceptable.  Why?  Well  (he  argues), 
both  accounts  obviously  cannot  be  true;  one  of  them  must  have 
been  tampered  with;  and  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
cannot  have  been  the  glorious  Quran,”  for  every  letter  of  it  is 
God’s  own.  His  latest  and  most  perfect  Word  for  the  world. 

Thifik  what  a  fund  of  patience  is  required  by  the  missionary 
who  feels  constrained  to  preach  Christ,  and  a  crucified  Christ,  to 
people  whose  mode  of  reasoning  is  like  that !  Yet  patience  alone 
will  not  suffice.  He  must  add  to  it  knowledge — knowledge  of  cer¬ 
tain  facts  that  lie  behind  the  Moslems’  view  of  Christ;  only  so 
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will  he  be  able  to  see  them  as  a  misguided  people,  pitiable  victims 
of  an  ancient  blunder  that  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Muhammad. 
For,  ultimately,  it  is  to  his  understanding,  or  rather  misunder¬ 
standing,  that  we  must  turn  for  an  explanation  of  the  way  in 
which  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Quran. 

They  say  Muhammad  was  illiterate;  then  who  informed,  or 
misinformed  him  on  these  matters?  Was  it  some  scheming  Jew, 
or  partisan  Christian?  Who  shall  say?  This  much  seems  true, 
that  in  those  days  of  sectarian  controversy  in  the  Syrian  Church 
no  impassioned  preacher  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  came  his  way, 
nor  had  the  Christians  yet  translated  the  Gospel  into  Arabic.  How 
then  could  he  understand  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  the  influence  of  the  Quran 
on  the  attitude  of  Moslems  to  our  teaching  about  Christ — ^this 
can  readily  be  illustrated  by  a  brief  consideration  of  their  reactions 
to  three  selected  themes ;  the  “  Sonship  ”  of  Christ,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  historicity  of  the  Crucifixion. 

I. 

I  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  my  embarrassment,  over  thirty 
years  ago,  at  the  retort  of  a  Moslem  in  Bengal  to  whom  I  proffered 
a  copy  of  one  of  the  gospels.  “  No,”  said  he,  “  I  don’t  want  it ! 
God  forgive  you !  it  teaches  that  God  had  a  child.”  That  seems  the 
best  phrase  in  English  to  convey  both  the  insinuation  and  the 
scorn  which  the  man  put  into  his  words,  implying  that  the  very 
idea  was  an  insult  to  the  Divine  Majesty.  It  left  me,  a  youngster, 
speechless. 

But  this  carnal  conception  of  the  “  Sonship  ”  is  something  we 
have  always  to  contend  with,  and  it  is  there  in  the  Quran.  Here 
are  some  well-known  passages  : 

The  Christians  say  :  “  The  God  of  mercy  hath  taken  to 
Himself  a  son  !  ”  Now  have  ye  done  a  monstrous  thing ! 
Almost  might  the  very  heavens  be  rent  thereat,  and  the  earth 
cleave  asunder,  and  the  mountains  fall  down  in  fragments, 
that  they  ascribe  a  son  to  the  God  of  mercy,  when  it 
beseemeth  not  the  God  of  mercy  to  beget  a  son ! 

Again, 

The  Christians  say  :  “  The  Messiah  is  a  son  of  God !  ” 
Such  are  the  sayings  of  their  mouths.  They  resemble  the 
sayings  of  the  infidels  of  old !  God  fight  them !  How  mis¬ 
guided  they  are ! 

In  his  reaction  to  the  use  of  this  term  by  Christians 
Muhammad  was,  without  doubt,  prejudiced  by  the  idolatrous 
beliefs  of  his  own  townspeople  at  Mecca,  and  he  castigates  them 
also  in  words  like  these : 
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“  In  their  ignorance  they  have  falsely  ascribed  to  Him 
sons  and  daughters.  Glory  to  Him !  and  highly  let  Him 
be  exalted  above  that  which  they  attribute  to  Him!  Sole 
Maker  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  how  when  He  hath  no  wife, 
should  He  have  a  son?  ” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  from  the  Quran,  that 
Muhammad  believed  Jesus  to  have  been  born  supernaturally ;  yet 
he  could  only  bring  himself  to  use  this  term  of  Him  in  the  phrase 
made  familiar  to  us  by  the  Quran,  viz. :  “  son  of  Mary.”  That 
Christians  should  think  and  speak  of  Christ  as  “  Son  of  God  ” 
for  reasons  quite  other  than  the  question  or  manner  of  His  birth, 
was  either  outside  his  knowledge  or  beyond  his  comprehension. 

Following  the  lead  of  Muhammad  and  the  Quran,  Moslems 
generally  feel  it  to  be  their  solemn  duty  to  pronounce  against  this 
"  heresy,”  as  they  deem  it,  of  the  Christians.  Daily,  during  the 
recital  of  the  prescribed  prayers,  they  repeat  these  other  words 
from  the  Quran,  which  Muhammad  is  said  to  have  appraised  as 
equal  in  value  to  one-third  of  the  whole  book : 

Say:  “He  is  God  alone;  God,  the  self-sufficient. 

He  doth  not  beget,  and  He  is  not  begotten ; 

And  there  is  none  in  His  likeness  at  all.” 

This  passage,  in  Arabic,  is  inscribed  over  the  niche  in  the 
rear  wall  of  the  mosque  at  Woking,  and  amounts  to  a  proclamation 
of  the  Islamic  creed  of  the  Unity  (Tawheed)  over  against  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  {Taslees). 

II. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  full  force  of  the  Moslems’ 
protest  is  directed  not  so  much  against  the  use  of  this  language, 
“  Son  of  God,”  as  against  the  deeper  implication  of  such  “  Son- 
ship,”  viz.,  that  it  places  Christ  within  the  category  of  Deity.  We 
make  Him,  they  say,  another  “  God.”  That,  in  fact,  is  the  charge 
brought  against  Christians  in  the  Quran  : 

“  O  ye  People  of  the  Book !  say  not  of  God  what  is 
untrue.  The  Messiah,  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  is  only  an  apostle 
of  God.  Believe,  therefore,  in  God  and  His  apostles,  and  say 
not  ‘  Trinity  ’ — forbear,  it  were  better  for  you  !  For  God  is 
one  God.” 

Again, 

“  They  surely  blaspheme  who  say  :  ‘  God  is  the  third  of 
three  ’  .  .  .  and  if  they  refrain  not,  a  grievous  chastisement 
shall  befall  them !  ” 

In  another  passage  God  is  represented  as  interrogating 
Jesus,  thus : 
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“  O  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  hast  thou  said  unto  mankind. 
Take  me  and  my  mother  as  two  gods,  besides  God?  ” 

Three  Gods !  Yet  our  very  creeds  seem  framed  to  confirm  the 
Moslem  in  his  conviction  that  we  “  blaspheme  ”  :  “  The  Father 
is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God.”  Some  years 
ago  in  Lahore,  while  seated  in  conversation  with  the  late  Sir 
Muhammad  Iqbal,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  poet,  I  received 
startling  evidence  of  this.  Apropos  of  something  I  had  said,  he 
suddenly  smote  the  head  of  Ae  couch  with  his  fist,  once,  twice, 
thrice,  and  asked  :  “You  Christians  surely  do  not  believe  in  one, 
two,  three  Gods,  do  you — Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit?” 
Well!  ...  I  must  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the  kind  of  reply 
I  was  moved  to  make  to  this  acknowledged  leader  among  Moslems. 

They  press  us  hard  at  this  point,  but  we  cannot  hope  that 
they  will  understand  so  profound  a  mystery  unless  and  until  they 
first  know  and  receive  Christ  as  Saviour. 

III. 

Yet  that  knowledge  comes  to  us  by  way  of  the  Cross,  the 
Cross  these  Moslems  deny !  Here,  however,  we  are  on  surer 
ground,  for  though  our  opponents  may  complain  that  in  respect  of 
our  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  we  have  little  or  no  support  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  evidence  in  the  Gospels,  and 
the  New  Testament  generally,  for  the  crucifixion.  But  as  against 
this  the  Moslem  pins  his  faith  to  a  curious  passage  in  the  Quran  : 

“  And  as  for  the  saying  of  the  Jews  :  ‘  Verily  we  have 
slain  the  Messiah,  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  an  apostle  of  God  ’ — 
yet  they  slew  him  not  and  they  crucified  him  not,  but  they 
had  only  his  likeness  .  .  .  they  did  not  really  slay  him,  but 
God  took  him  up  to  Himself.” 

Interpretations  of  this  passage  vary,  but  the  common  opinion 
is  that  God  frustrated  the  intention  of  the  Jews  and  caused  an¬ 
other  (some  say  Judas  Iscariot !)  to  look  like  Jesus.  This  one  was 
seized  and  crucified,  while  God  took  up  Jesus  unscathed  to  heaven. 
Another  version  is  that  Jesus  was  actually  nailed  to  the  cross  and 
swooned  thereon,  but  did  not  die. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  engaged  in  an  interesting  conversation 
with  an  educated  Moslem  on  the  subject  of  the  crucifixion.  In 
the  course  of  our  talk,  much  to  my  surprise,  he  remarked  that  he 
believed  that  Jesus  in  that  moment  “  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.” 
Concealing  as  best  I  could  my  quickening  interest,  I  asked : 
“  Then  you  do  believe  that  Jesus  gave  up  His  life  on  the  cross?  ” 
The  expression  on  his  face  changed,  and  he  replied  haltingly : 
“  Ah,  well,  you  see,  we  Moslems  believe  that  He  did  not  quite 
die  ”  ( !) 
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And  they  think  they  do  honour  to  the  name  of  Jesus  by 
maintaining  Aeir  denial.  They  would  make  of  the  Quranic  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  act  of  God,  the  exaltation  of  Jesus,  in  that  He  was 
rescued  from  an  ignominious  death.  How  different  is  the  Christian 
conception  of  that  sublime  sacrifice :  “  We  see  Jesus,  because  of 
the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honour  ”  ;  precisely 
because  He  humbled  Himself  by  death  upon  the  cross  “  God  highly 
exalted  Him.” 

The  Jews  seek  to  degrade  Jesus  by  crucifixion,  the  Moslems 
to  honour  Him  by  saving  Him  from  it.  What  is  this  but  the 
stumbling-block  of  the  Cross  in  another  form? 

But  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  all  against  the  Moslems. 
Nothing  is  clearer  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  no  incident  receives 
more  detailed  and  convincing  treatment,  than  this  fact  that  Jesus 
was  crucified  to  death  under  Pontius  Pilate  to  placate  the  Jews. 

We  may  with  confidence  leave  the  evidence  in  the  h^ds  of 
earnest  Moslems,  praying  at  the  same  time  that  God’s  Holy  Spirit 
will  open  their  hearts  to  the  Truth. 


L.  Bevan  Jones. 
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European  Baptist  Reconstruction. 

I  GLADLY  respond  to  the  invitation  to  contribute  an  article 
which  may  assist  my  fellow  Baptists  in  their  advocacy  of  and 
response  to  the  Reconstruction  appeal  in  its  continental  aspect.  So 
far  as  the  home  side  is  concerned,  they  are  fully  informed,  since 
they  know  the  conditions  of  the  land  in  which  they  labour,  and  in 
the  heavy  losses  to  the  churches  many  of  them  are  directly 
involved.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  continental  need ;  this  is  known 
to  but  few,  and  by  the  few  only  in  fragments.  Indeed,  no  com¬ 
plete  survey  is  possible  until  the  war  ends  and  the  whole  of  Europe 
becomes  accessible. 

Why  a  Baptist  Reconstruction  Fund  for  the  Continent? 
We  are,  of  course,  men  and  Christians  before  we  are  Baptists. 
As  citizens  and  taxpayers  we  bear  our  part  in  the  provision  made 
by  the  Government  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  fellow-men  in  the 
devastated  lands.  Our  people  also  give  liberal  support  to  voluntary 
organisations  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  and  to  united  interdenomi¬ 
national  or  non-denominational  efforts;  through  these  a  vast 
amount  of  admirable  work  is  done.  Baptists  are,  however,  a 
world-communion  of  Christian  people,  with  a  common  outlook 
and  common  tasks;  and,  whatever  our  race  or  colour,  land  or 
language,  we  are  intensely  conscious  of  our  oneness  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  sacred  fellowship  creates  specific  obligations 
akin  to  those  of  members  of  a  family  within  the  larger  unities  of 
the  municipality,  the  nation,  and  the  world  of  nations.  To  ignore 
these  obligations  would  imply  the  unreality  of  our  repeated  pro¬ 
fessions  of  Christian  fraternity,  and  a  repudiation  of  Ae  intimate 
relations  which  have  developed  especially  during  the  forty  years 
since  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  came  into  existence.  “  We  have 
travelled  far,”  wrote  Dr.  J.  H.  Shakespeare  at  its  founding  in 
1905,  “  when  it  has  become  possible  to  federate  the  great  Baptist 
community  for  common  purposes,  and  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  now  in  existence,  and  to  be  reckoned  with,  a 
Baptist  world  consciousness.” 

It  is  well  to  recall  in  outline  the  effects  of  the  founding  of 
the  Baptist  World  Alliance.  Apart  from  European  Baptist  con¬ 
ferences  in  Berlin  (1908)  and  Stockholm  (1913),  the  fraternity 
of  European  Baptists,  British  and  continental,  found  expression 
in  many  ways  before  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War.  The 
World  Congress  in  Philadelphia  (1911)  also  furnished  occasion. 
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through  the  presence  of  a  substantial  body  of  delegates  from 
Tsarist  Russia,  for  a  demonstration  of  the  S)mipathy  of  the  entire 
Baptist  world  evoked  by  their  sufferings.  In  spite  of  apparently 
insuperable  obstacles,  plans  were  actually  shaped  in  those  early 
years  for  the  setting  up  in  St.  Petersburg  (as  the  city  was  then 
called)  of  a  preadiers’  college.  The  names  of  Sir  George 
Macalpine,  Dr.  Newton  Marshall,  Dr.  Ewing,  and  the  Rev.  C.  T. 
Byford,  are  associated  with  the  labours  of  Dr.  Shakespeare  and 
Dr.  Clifford  during  those  years ;  and  I  myself,  though  still  in  the 
pastorate,  was  called  upon  to  imdertake  journeys  to  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Hungary  and  other  lands,  in  order  to  assist  in  solving 
some  of  the  problems  affecting  our  brethren.  We  could  not 
accomplish  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  what  we  desired.  The 
funds  of  the  Alliance  were  extremely  limited.  It  possessed  no 
office,  and  not  a  single  full-time  officer.  Dr.  Shakespeare,  its 
Eastern  Secretary,  was  primarily  Secretary  of  the  British  Union, 
and  could  devote  only  odds  and  ends  of  time  to  overseas  interests ; 
his  American  colleagues,  who  .successively  served  as  Western 
Secretaries,  were  likewise  fully  occupied  in  other  directions. 

During  the  First  World  War  the  Alliance  was  'practically 
“  in  cold  storage.”  We  were  cut  off  from  the  main  bodies  of 
continental  Baptists ;  long  after  the  Armistice,  and  even  after  the 
signing  of  the  formal  treaties  of  peace,  conditions  on  the  continent 
were  so  chaotic  that  travel  was  all  but  impossible.  We  knew  that 
hunger  and  cold  and  disease  prevailed  through  large  sections  of 
Europe.  It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1920  that  a  fairly  complete 
survey  could  be  undertaken,  and  the  results  are  emb^ied  in  a 
printed  report  of  seventy-two  pages  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Brooks  and 
myself,  who  as  commissioners  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  had 
together  toured  the  continent — Russia  alone,  still  in  the  throes  of 
revolution,  being  closed  to  us.  The  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Alliance  at  the  conference  convened 
in  London  in  July,  1920,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Clifford ; 
and  from  that  conference  three  results  emerged  : 

1.  The  raising  by  the  American  Baptists  of  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  for 
material  relief — food,  clothing,  medical  supplies,  etc. — to  which 
Baptists  of  other  lands,  including  Britain,  added  many  thousands  of 
pounds.  (A  “  short-term  ”  policy.) 

2.  A  plan  for  linking  the  stronger  bodies  of  Baptists  (American, 
British,  Swedish,  Canadian,  etc.)  with  particular  countries,  in  order 
that  in  co-operation  with  the  national  unions  the  spiritual  work  of 
the  Baptists  should  be  furthered.  From  this  long-term  policy  has 
resulted  the'  establishment  of  preachers’  training  colleges,  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  literature,  the  support  of  evangelists,  assistance  to  philan¬ 
thropic  institutions,  and  much  else.  The  organisation  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  Baptists  was  everywhere  strengthened;  and  active  co¬ 
operation  persisted -until  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War. 
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3.  The  appointment  of  myself  as  a  full-time  officer  to  represent  the 
Baptists  of  the  world  in  giving  effect  to  these  decisions,  and  also 
expressly  authorised  to  represent  them  in  securing  and  defending 
religious  liberty — a  task  of  the  utmost  urgency  and  importance. 

As  Baptist  Commissioner  for  Europe  from  1920,  with  the 
Eastern  Secretaryship  added  after  Dr.  Shakespeare’s  retirement  in 
1926,  and  from  1928  as  General  Secretary,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  as  a  full-time  officer  for  nine¬ 
teen  years  until  1939.  The  presidency  of  that  body  is  assumed  to 
be  an  “  honorary  ”  post,  but  the  war-time  conditions  which  obliged 
the  Alliance  to  set  up  a  temporary  office  in  Washington  for  my 
American  successor  in  the  Secretaryship  (Dr.  W.  O.  Lewis)  have 
made  it  in  practice  a  full-time  office  and  one  of  grave  responsibility. 

Quite  apart  from  the  personal  aspects  of  this  story,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  July,  1920,  marked  a  new  development  in  the  work  of 
the  Alliance.  As  this  concerns  Europe,  it  has  meant  an  enlarged 
and  deepened  sense  of  fellowship,  a  widening  of  interest  and 
knowledge  among  British  Baptists^ — especially  in  recent  years 
among  the  young  people,  the  effective  defence  of  religious  freedom 
in  many  lands,  and  much  more.  The  prestige  of  the  Alliance  and 
the  strengthening  of  fraternal  bonds  have  advanced  together. 

Apart,  therefore,  from  general  considerations  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  we  have  forged  definite  links  which  it  would  be  no 
less  than  sinful  to  sever.  We  are  now  called  upon  to  re-emphasise 
our  oneness  with  the  continental  brethren  and  to  assist  them  in  re¬ 
starting  their  work,  which  in  large  measure  we  ourselves  originally 
made  possible.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  an  entire  issue  of  this 
magazine  with  details  to  support  the  appeal  for  a  Fund ;  and  some 
of  these  will  be  circulated  during  coming  weeks  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  our  people.  I  have  written  enough  to  indicate  what  is  at 
stake. 

The  situation  confronting  us  differs  in  one  important  respect 
from  that  following  the  last  war.  During  the  present  struggle  the 
Allied  Governments  have  acknowledged  responsibility  for  or¬ 
ganising,  and  where  necessary  providing,  material  relief  for 
liberated  countries.  The  hideous  results  of  long  and  still  con¬ 
tinuing  deprivation  of  the  elementary  necessities  of  life,  which  Dr. 
Brooks  and  I  found  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  Armistice  of  1918, 

J  Considerations  of  space  make  it  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  the  many 
British  Baptists  associated  during  this  period  with  the  furtherance  of 
European  co-operation  and  fraternal  intercourse.  It  is  not  invidious  to 
name  three  :  Dr.  Gilbert  Laws,  still,  after  many  years,  the  chairman  of  our 
Continental  Committee,  and  for  eleven  years  (1928-1939)  of  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Alliance;  Dr.  J.  W.  Ewing,  who  still  serves  the 
Baptist  Union  Continental  Committee  as  honorary  organiser;  and  Dr.  T.  G. 
Dunning,  who  has  zealously  served  on  the  youth  side  of  our  international 
work. 
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need  not  now  be  anticipated.  U.N,R.R,A.  (of  which  our  own 
Ernest  Brown  is  European  Chairman)  is  shaping  arrangements  to 
avert  these.  It  follows  that  we  shall  be  free  to  use  our  resources 
for  the  restoration  of  churches  and  institutions  and  the  renewal  of 
strictly  spiritual  and  philanthropic  work.  In  other  words,  the 
continental  task  closely  resembles  that  which  is  to  be  undert^en 
at  home  through  the  larger  section  of  the  Fund  to  be  raised.  I 
need  not  describe  at  length  the  conditions  we  may  expect  to  find 
on  the  Continent ;  it  will  suffice  to  quote  the  words  of  the  report 
presented  to  the  Baptist  Union  Council  on  Novmber  21st  last : 

“  The  needs  of  Continental  Baptists  will  probably  be  far  greater 
than  we  can  meet,  but  we  anticipate  that  our  brethren  in  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  in  other  parts  of  the  world  will  also  be  ready  to  help. 
While  we  cannot  tell  exactly  what  has  been  going  on  behind  the 
curtain  of  war,  we  know  there  is  great  havoc.  Of  our  thirteen  semi¬ 
naries  for  training  ministers  on  the  continent,  we  know  of  only  one 
that  is  now  in  action.  In  the  past  we  have  taken  a  large  part  in  main¬ 
taining  these  colleges  and  ensuring  a  supply  of  native  leaders  for  our 
Baptist  communities.  Their  work  clearly  must  be  renewed,  if  our 
witness  is  not  to  perish.  It  may  be  possible  and  advisable  to  bring 
suitable  men  to  this  country  for  training.  Certainly  the  need  of 
literature,  including  Bibles  and  hymn-books,  will  be  great.  Apart  from 
damaged  and  destroyed  churches,  there  are  Baptist  hospitals  and  hranes, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  seized  or  destroyed.  We  know  also  of 
Baptist  printing  and  publishing  houses  that,  with  their  entire  machinery, 
have  been  seized  or  destroyed.  Ministers  in  poverty-stricken  lands  will 
have  to  be  supfwrted  until  approximately  stable  conditions  emerge. 

“  The  Baptists  of  this  country  must  take  a  worthy  part  in  this 
work,  for  many  of  our  brethren  have  boldly  faced  oppression  and  per¬ 
secution  in  the  past,  and  in  some  places  (as  e.g.  Rumania)  they  have 
been  ruthlessly  suppressed.  They  make  an  unspoken  but  undeniable 
claim  on  our  sympathy  and  help.” 

To  this  statement  I  add  the  terms  of  the  Council’s  decisions, 
in  the  form  of  eight  resolutions,  all  adopted  unanimously : . 

1.  That  a  Reconstruction  Fund  be  opened  forthwith  for  work  at 
home  and  on  the  Continent,  and  that  our  people  be  asked  to  contribute 
not  less  than  £150,000.  It  is  not  desired  that  gifts  should  be  earmarked 
for  specific  objects,  but  we  cannot  deny  the  right  to  any  who  may  wish 

,  to  do  this.  Of  the  sums  not  specifically  allocated,  two-thirds  will  be 
devoted  to  home  work  and  one-third  to  Continental  Reconstruction. 
Of  the  latter  amount  one-tenth  will  be  given  to  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  (Churches  for  Christian  Reconstruction  in  Europe  (of  which  our 
(ieneral  Secretary  is  Chairman)  for  Protestant  work,  as  a  token  of  our 
interest  in,  and  our  desire  to  help,  evangelical  Christians  of  other 
communions  than  our  own. 

2.  That,  though  the  Fund  will  be  opened  at  once,  the  time  for 
pressing  the  appeal  on  our  churches  should  be  immediately  after  the 
announcement  of  an  Armistice  or  the  virtual  conclusion  of  hostilities 
in  the  West;  and  that  it  should  then  be  urged  as  a  Thanksgiving 
Fund,  to  be  collected  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  that  preparation  should 
be  made  to  that  end. 

3.  That  the  administration  of  the  funds  available  for  work  in  this 
country  should,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Council,  be  in  the  hands 
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of  the  Finance  Committee  operating  through  the  standing  Finance  Sub- 
Committee. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  allocation  and  disbursement  of  the  monies 
raised  for  Baptist  work  on  the  Continent, 

(a)  That  this  be  entrusted  to  a  Special  Committee  consisting  of 
the  Officers  of  the  Union  and  of  the  Continental  Committee,  with  the 
British  members  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  Executive,  with  power 
to  add ;  and  that  the  Chairman  should  be  Dr.  Rushbrooke ; 

(b)  That  the  decisions  of  this  Committee  as  far  as  they  directly 
concern  finance  be  referred  for  confirmation  to  the  Finance  Committee 
operating  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  recommendation. 

5.  That  the  distribution  in  each  recipient  land  be  normally  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Baptist  Union  of  the  country,  in  consultation  with  the 
Committee  in  4.  above  or  its  appointed  representative. 

6.  That  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  be  asked  to  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  needs  of  particular  countries,  with  suggestions  as  to 
the  amounts  which  should  be  contributed  by  British  Baptists  and  others, 
taking  into  account  (i)  the  desire  that  as  far  as  possible  Baptists  of  all 
contributing  countries  shall  have  everywhere  some  share  in  the  work 
of  rehabilitation,  and  (ii)  the  special  relations  of  particular  contributing 
countries  with  particular  recipient  lands. 

7.  That  the  objects  of  Baptist  Continental  Relief  shall  include 
(o)  aid  in  supporting  pastors,  evangelists,  deaconesses  jmd  other  church 
workers,  seminaries  and  students,  pending  the  stabilising  of  economic 
conditions;  (b)  renewal  or  repair  of  churches,  seminaries,  orphanages, 
printing  works  or  other  buildings,  and  their  equipment;  (c)  provision  of 
literature;  (d)  such  other  forms  of  assistance  as  will  further  the 
restoration  of  the  spiritual  and  philanthropic  activities  of  the  churches ; 
(e)  direct  provision  of  material  relief  should  this  be  found  necessary. 

(Note. — It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  action  of  U.N.R.R.A. 
will  obviate  any  need  for  grants  under  the  last  of  these  headings.) 

8.  That  the  Finance  Committee  be  empowered  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  for  carrying  these  recommendations  into  effect. 

Regarding  the  resolutions  I  offer  only  two  comments.  In  regard 
to  No.  4,  which  gives  power  to  co-opt  additional  members,  this 
provision  was  inserted  in  response  to  a  suggestion  that  the  officers 
and  others  appointed  to  the  Committee  being  almost  entirely  senior 
members  of  the  Council,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  add  two  or 
three  of  the  younger  men  who  in  coming  years  must  deal  with  the 
international  relations  of  Baptists,  so  that  these  might  familiarise 
themselves  with  the  present  situation  and  its  developments.  In 
regard  to  No.  6,  its  point  is  that  we  may  expect  substantial 
assistance  to  be  rendered  in  certain  countries  by  American  and 
other  Baptists.  We  should  like  to  ensure  that  the  solidarity  of 
our  communion  finds  expression  in  a  united  contribution.  In  other 
words,  while  British  Baptists  contribute  the  major  portion  of 
assistance  in  countries  with  which  they  have  been  closely  con¬ 
nected,  they  would  gladly  include  contributions  from  others;  and, 
while  American  Baptists  contribute  the  major  portion  where  they 
have  special  connections,  the  British  hope  to  be  permitted  to  offer 
at  least  a  “  token  ”  amount  as  a  symbol  of  our  common  interest. 

A  question  often  asked  is  this :  “  Will  the  Fund  be  used  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  Baptists  in  the  Soviet  Union?”  We  earnestly 
hope  it  will,  and  certainly  have  no  reason  at  present  for  a  negative 
answer.  The  deep-seated  (and,  it  may  be  frankly  admitted,  to 
some  extent  justified)  suspicion  of  foreigners,  is,  we  hope, 
vanishing.  At  all  events,  our  earnest  desire  is  to  assist  brethren 
whose  country  has  been  over-run  and  widely  devastated ;  and  we 
shall  count  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  share  their 
burdens. 

We  may  surely  anticipate  the  complete  success  of  the 
appeal  to  our  people.  Success  will  be  doubly  certain  if  the 
ministers  emphasise  the  reward  that  attends  large-hearted 
liberality.  British  churches  will  gain  by  giving.  “  There  is  that 
scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth ;  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than 
is  meet,  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty.” 

J.  H.  Rushbrooke. 


The  Chaplain  in  the  Factory,  by  C.  H.  Cleal.  (S.C.M.  Press 
Ltd.,  2/6.) 

This  book  has  an  importance  far  greater  than  its  size  may 
suggest.  Mr.  Cleal  is  one  of  our  pioneer  “  Industrial  Chaplains,” 
and  he  here  writes  simply  but  forcefully  and  frankly  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  opportunities  which  his  war-time  work  has  brought  him. 
After  a  chapter  on  the  unfortunate  estrangement  between  Church 
and  Factory,  he  describes  how  the  initial  contacts  of  the  chaplain 
may  be  secured  and  the  personal  and  pastoral  work  which  soon 
grows  out  of  them.  The  special  problems  connected  with  Com¬ 
munity  Centres  and  Hostels  are  then  discussed.  The  two  closing 
chapters  deal  with  the  relevance  of  Christianity  to  industrial 
questions,  the  peace-time  possibilities  of  work  such  as  this  and 
the  preparation  necessary  for  it.  This,  as  Mr.  Cleal  says,  is  “a 
field  which,  if  not  ‘  foreign,’  is  increasingly  in  danger  of  becoming 
so.”  The  initiation  of  overseas  evangelism  was  a  costly  business 
and  the  pioneers  had  to  find  their  way  by  trial  and  error  methods. 
So  it  will  be  in  this  new  and  very  needy  field.  /  This  book  should 
be  widely  read  and  pondered,  and  Mr.  Cleal  and  his  fellow 
chaplains  should  be  assured  of  the  support  of  the  whole  Church  in 
their  important  missionary  enterprise. 


The  Christian  Answer  to  three 
Common  Assumptions  Among 
Industrial  Workers. 

I. 

An  aircraft  inspector  who  has  the  gift  of  awakening  interest  in 
good  music  was  recently  broadcasting  on  a  Sunday  morning 
during  the  hour  usually  set  apart  for  public  worship.  During  the 
preceding  week,  the  forthcoming  broadcast  v/as  announc^  in 
various  factory  canteens  where  the  speaker  was  well  known.  The 
announcer  prefaced  his  remarks  with  the  humorous  sally,  “  Of 
course,  I  know  that  most  of  you  will  be  at  church,  but  for  those 
of  you  who  happen  to  be  at  home  .  .  This  piece  of  gentle 
sarcasm  was  greeted  with  appreciative  laughter,  symptomatic  of 
the  widespread  belief  that  churchgoing  is  out  of  date.  It  is  like 
silent  films,  or  hansom  cabs,  just  a  relic  of  a  former  age. 

Arrangements  are  increasingly  made  for  meetings  or  re¬ 
hearsals  at  times  which  clash  with  Church  services,  and  Church 
premises  are  more  rarely  used  for  such  purposes.  One  hears  more 
and  more  people  setting  forth  the  view  that  the  Community  Centre 
meets  a  need  of  fellowship  which  was  formerly  satisfied  within  the 
circle  of  the  Church’s  activities. 

At  one  time,  representation  of  the  Churches  on  certain  civic 
committees  was  a  foregone  conclusion ;  it  was,  for  instance,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  of  the  planning  of  youth  activities  apart  from  such 
direct  representation  of  the  Churches.  Now,  however,  the  Church 
is  increasingly  regarded  simply  as  one  body  among  others.  It  is 
held  that  while  their  work  is  appreciated  and  while  every  assistance 
will  be  forthcoming  to  continue  and  develop  that  work,  ffie  strength 
and  leadership  of  the  Church  does  not  justify  any  different  treat¬ 
ment  from  that  offered  to  a  trade  union  or  to  some  other  philan¬ 
thropic  society. 

A  Religion  and  Life  Week  held  in  this  locality  was  extensively 
advertised  throughout  the  factories  in  this  district.  Yet  it  is 
doubtful  whether  two  per  cent,  of  those  attending  consisted  of 
industrial  workers  who  had  no  connection  with  regular  Church 
activities.  Services  held  in  factory  canteens  on  occasions  of 
national  significance  have  appeared  to  be  appreciated,  but  when 
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voluntary  services  have  been  advertised  on  factory  premises,  fif¬ 
teen  per  cent,  is  the  absolute  maximum  attendance  that  could  be 
claimed,  at  least  for  this  area. 

These  examples  can  only  mean  one  thing.  Corporate  worship 
is  regarded  by  the  majority  as  unnecessary,  and  Christianity  as  an 
organised  force  is  no  longer  something  of  which  this  majority 
feels  it  must  take  account. 

The  reader  may  feel  that  these  observations  are  somewhat 
exaggerated,  but  they  are  the  result  of  more  than  two  years’  daily 
mingling  with  industrial  workers  of  all  types,  from  building 
labourers  to  skilled  technicians.  War  conditions,  certainly,  are 
unusual.  Others,  who  have  worked  in  factories  for  many  years, 
paint  a  more  hopeful  picture,  but  how  far  is  that  picture  coloured 
by  the  fact  that  they  spend  much  of  their  leisure  time  on  church 
premises,  and  thus  periodically  escape  from  the  pagan  atmosphere 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  characteristic  of  a  factory?  Speaking 
generally,  the  impression  one  receives  is  of  personal  friendliness 
with  a  desire  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  the  Church’s  point  of  view, 
but  nevertheless  a  widespread  conviction  that  the  Church  has 
failed,  that  she  can  safely  be  neglected,  and  that  the  hopes  of 
peace,  if  any,  lie  in  other  directions. 

There  are,  however,  those  who  look  wistfully  to  the  Church 
for  guidance,  and  who  believe  that  she  is  awakening  to  her  tasks. 
How  can  this  number  be  increased?  Christians  in  the  factory 
must  overcome  their  denominational  differences  of  emphasis,  how¬ 
ever  important  in  their  own  sphere,  and  must  present  a  united 
front,  coming  to  know  one  another  with  some  degree  of  intimacy 
in  order  to  work  together  as  a  team.  We  need  to  realise  keenly 
that  we  are  in  a  minority.  Many  who  spend  much  of  their  time 
with  like-minded  Christian  folk  will  not  face  the  implications  of 
this  fact.  At  a  recent  Brains  Trust,  I  heard  a  respected  Church 
officer  argue  that  we  might  have  to  go  back  to  the  catacombs.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  any  likelihood  of  this  at  the  moment  unless 
Christians  are  far  more  definite  in  their  witness  of  life  and  speech. 
We  are  not  opposed,  but  ignored.  Communists  differ  very  much 
among  themselves,  varying  from  convinced  Christians  at  one 
extreme  to  declared  atheists  at  the  other,  but  there  are  certain 
convictions  of  an  economic  and  political  character  which  they  are 
prepared  to  defend  with  considerable  force  and  lucidity.  They 
frequently  have  their  leaders  in  key  positions  in  many  factories, 
and  they  can  hardly  be  ignored.  We  need  united  planning  by 
Christians  within  industry,  and  this  presupposes  a  far  greater 
understanding  of  industrial  problems  by  Christian  people.  We 
need  a  new  crusading  zeal,  and  one  is  tempted  to  hazard  the 
opinion  that  Christians  who  are  not  prepared  to  make  some  stand 
where  they  work  might  almost  be  “  written  off  ”  as  ineffectives. 
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11. 

A  Sunday  school  commenced  at  a  Community  Centre  for 
industrial  workers  living  on  a  bungalow  site,  has  been  a  very 
worth-while  experiment,  attracting  some  hundred  children  every 
Sunday.  There  are  a  few  residents  on  the  estate,  however,  whose 
approval  is  qualified  by  certain  hesitations  and  doubts.  The  most 
definite  objection  raised  has  been  that  children  must  be  brought  up 
to  understand  the  importance  of  “  practical  issues  of  bread  and 
butter  ”  and  must  not  be  hoodwinked  into  thinking  that 
“  heavenly  ”  matters  are  of  greater  significance. 

Industrial  discussion  groups  have  dealt  with  a  variety  of 
subjects,  from  vocational  guidance  to  housing  problems,  but  what¬ 
ever  the  subject,  one  can  be  certain  that  sooner  or  later  someone 
will  say,  “  of  course,  at  bottom  it  is  an  economic  problem.”  “  Until 
all  railways,  roads  and  canals  are  state  owned  and  controlled,” 
someone  will  argue,  “  convenient  and  cheap  transport  will  be 
impossible.”  In  another  connection,  it  will  be  said :  “  Until 
inequalities  of  income  are  removed,  all  this  talk  about  vocational 
guidance  is  largely  a  waste  of  time.”  Or  again,  people  will  claim 
that  “  until  men  are  adequately  housed,  the  appeal  of  music  or  art 
will  not  be  heeded.” 

I  remember  an  occasion  on  which  I  had  just  taken  my  stand 
on  a  chair  before  some  hundreds  of  workers  on  a  large  building 
contract,  when  an  uncouth  man  immediately  in  front  of  me  rose 
with  his  plate  in  his  hand  and  shouted :  “  Give  us  some  decent 

b -  food,  and  then  come  and  talk  to  us  about  religion.”  The 

subject  of  food,  the  question  of  canteen  facilities,  etc.,  occupies  an 
immense  amount  of  time  in  most  factories,  often  causing  much 
discontent. 

These  examples  underline  an  assumption  which  is  very 
general,  namely,  Aat  the  root  of  unhappiness  is  economic. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  measure  of  truth  in  this  viewpoint. 
A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  harshly  in  a  squalid  environment 
can  hardly  sing  with  the  same  accent  as  his  more  fortunate  neigh¬ 
bour  such  lines  as  these :  “  For  the  love  which  from  our  birth 
over  and  around  us  lies.  Father  unto  Thee  we  raise  this  our  sacri¬ 
fice  of  praise.” 

Nevertheless,  one  wishes  there  were  more  Qiristian  believers 
to  say  at  all  times  and  on  all  subjects :  “  The  ultimate  cause  of 
social  distress  is  personal ;  it  is  the  misuse  of  freedom  by  indivi¬ 
duals  who  put  their  own  interests  before  those  of  other  people.” 
If  this  is  again  only  one  aspect  of  the  truth,  it  is  from  the 
Christian  standpoint  the  most  important,  and  the  most  generally 
overlooked.  This  conviction  can  be  emphasised  in  discussions  on 
education,  town  planning,  health.  It  can  be  stressed  in  another 
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way  by  seeking  the  introduction  at  a  Community  Centre  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  “  The  Psychology  of  Post- 
War  Reconstruction,”  when  people  are  reminded  of  the  mental 
factors  in  social  health. 

The  importance  of  the  personal  factor  can  be  brought  out  in 
conversation  with  individuals,  and  can  assist  in  the  resolution  of 
disputes  in  the  factory.  Above  all,  it  is  evidenced  by  lives  changed 
through  the  power  of  Christ. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  causes  of  social  distress  are 
exclusively  economic,  we  are  involved  in  a  vicious  circle  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  For  instance,  if  chronic  malnutrition 
and  bad  housing  necessarily  lead  to  a  degraded  outlook  which  in 
turn  leads  to  the  creation  of  slum  conditions  on  a  new  housing 
estate,  how  is  a  change  of  conditions  to  be  effected?  If  the 
economic  system  under  which  we  live  necessitates  an  tmequal 
sharing  of  the  profits  of  industry,  and  this  inequality  of  income 
leads  in  turn  to  a  low  standard  of  education  for  the  majority  of 
workers,  how  is  a  more  democratic  system  to  be  established? 
However,  we  find  that  in  all  classes  there  are  people  in  whom  there 
is  an  urge  to  establish  social  justice.  We  find  those  whose  home 
environment  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  developing  unexpected 
artistic  and  literary  gifts. 

In  actual  fact,  this  overstatement  in  regard  to  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  economic  factor  reduces  moral  responsibility  to 
vanishing  point,  and  helps  to  produce  the  apathy  which  is  at  the 
present  time  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  all  progress  towards 
social  justice.  The  will  to  survival  and  growth  tends  to  be  under¬ 
mined,  and  this  urge  is  personal  and  spiritual  as  well  as  primitive 
and  material.  It  concerns  the  development  of  the  whole  per¬ 
sonality,  and  such  development  is  only  possible  while  individtials, 
whatever  their  economic  circumstances,  are  capable  of  responding 
to  a  call  to  higher  life. 

Here  is  the  truth  to  which  Christians  must  constantly  draw 
attention  in  the  factory. 


III. 

My  booklet.  The  Chaplain  in  the  Factory,  was  the  subject  of 
a  recent  discussion  between  a  works  manager  and  myself.  While 
generally  appreciative,  he  claimed  that  there  should  have  been  a 
more  generous  reference  to  the  fact  that  “  genuine  Christianity  is 
frequently  to  be  found  outside  the  Church,  which  has  no  monopoly 
of  religion.”  There  certainly  are  innumerable  examples  of  a 
generous  and  unselfish  spirit.  In  one  factory,  more  than  a  hundred 
people  stayed  behind  for  a  period  after  working  hours  to  make 
Christmas  toys  for  children.  In  another  veiy  small  factory,  a  most 
generous  sum  of  money  was  raised  for  the  dependents  of  a  former 
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employee  who  had  suddenly  fallen  a  victim  to  tuberculosis.  A 
married  woman  with  troubles  of  her  own  did  not  hesitate  to  offer 
her  home  and  her  personal  help  to  a  girl  about  to  have  a  child  who 
had  nowhere  else  to  go.  To  cite  a  different  type  of  example,  in 
one  factory  we  are  engaged  at  the  time  of  writing  in  a  series  of 
discussions  on  the  Race  Problem.  The  average  attendance  has 
been  about  thirty,  and  we  have  had  the  help  of  informed  visitors. 
The  attitude  to  the  “  native  question  ”  has  revealed  a  sincere  desire 
to  give  a  fair  deal  to  men  and  women  of  whatever  race  and  colour. 
Nor  is  this  attitude  merely  a  theoretical  one,  for  in  this  factory 
coloured  American  soldiers  were  warmly  welcomed  to  social  events 
at  the  factory,  while  people  who  differentiate  in  favour  of  whites 
are  severely  criticised. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  “  Christian  ideas  are  found  operative 
within  industry.”  Christianity,  however,  is  a  matter  of  personal 
allegiance  to  Christ,  and  Christians  are  ready  to  measure  their  own 
life  and  achievements  against  the  standard  set  before  them  by 
Christ.  They  undoubtedly  find  that  the  higher  they  ascend  up  the 
hill  of  moral  achievement,  the  more  conscious  they  become  of  the 
need  for  “  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart.”  We  know  that  in  the 
presence  of  God  we  experience  a  probing  of  motives  which  is 
salutary  but  often  painful.  Those  who  think  they  are  filled  with 
indignation  against  favouritism  find  that  they  are  moved  by  hurt 
pride  and  resentment.  Those  who  are  fighting  for  social  justice 
discover  that  they  are  sometimes  thirsting  for  power.  Those  who 
complain  that  “  nothing  is  done  to  improve  their  conditions  ” 
awaken  to  the  challenge  that  they  should  themselves  assume  res¬ 
ponsibilities  of  leadership.  The  warden  of  a  large  Community 
Centre  recently  expressed  his  views  on  the  appalling  lack  of 
willingness  to  accept  personal  responsibility.  Personal  resent¬ 
ments,  power  motives,  shirking  of  responsibility — these  things  eat 
like  a  disease  into  the  body  politic,  and  ruin  our  social  life. 

While,  therefore,  we  rightly  appreciate  the  generous  human 
kindness  to  be  found  everywhere,  we  dare  not  overlook  the  evil 
that  often  lies  hidden  in  the  human  heart.  Christians  are 
bound  to  meet  all  assertions  in  regard  to  human  goodness  with 
the  humble  confession  of  human  sin,  a  factor  which  they  know  by 
experience  and  observation  to  be  universal  in  its  operation. 
Indeed,  it  is  just  here  that  the  distinctive  Christian  approach  can 
be  of  most  help.  Confronted  by  the  vast  and  terrible  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  war  of  unparalleled  destruction,  there  is  only  one 
refuge  from  scepticism,  and  that  is  in  the  thought  of  God’s  purpose 
to  build  up  personal  character  through  suffering  and  through 
redemption  from  sin. 

The  Question  Master  at  a  recent  W.E.A.  Brains  Trust  on 
Education  was  sorting  out  the  questions  beforehand.  One 
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question,  seemingly  irrelevant,  was  quickly  put  on  one  side.  The 
question  asked  was,  “  Has  the  Universe  a  Purpose?  ”  In  reality, 
this  question  is  relevant  to  all  subjects.  Religion  is  relevant  to  the 
whole  of  life  because  it  enshrines  a  revelation  of  the  divine  pur¬ 
pose  for  human  affairs.  The  Christians  in  a  factory,  therefore, 
have  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  relevance  of  their  religion 
to  the  affairs  of  the  factory.  For  a  man’s  tactics  in  all  circum¬ 
stances  are  determined  by  his  strategy  of  life.  Now  very  many 
people  are  only  too  ready  to  toss  this  question  on  one  side,  Imowing 
that  a  sincere  attempt  to  answer  it  would  involve  a  readjustment 
to  life  and  perhaps  also  a  “  change  of  heart.”  It  is  the  Kristian 
aim  to  face  men  and  women  continually  with  this  all  important 
challenge. 

It  is  at  once  the  opportunity  and  also  the  difficulty  of  the  work 
of  an  “  Industrial  Chaplain  ”  that  his  activities  are  concerned  with 
the  whole  personnel  of  the  factory.  It  is  his  task  to  bring  people 
face  to  face  with  the  questions  that  matter,  realising  that  the  whole 
future  of  those  with  whom  he  deals,  indeed  of  mankind  as  a  whole, 
depends  upon  the  answers  given  to  these  questions.  If  he  is  some¬ 
times  unnecessarily  burdened  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
his  work,  it  may  be  partly  because  of  the  comparative  absence  of 
Christian  team  witness  within  industry,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made. 


Clifford  H.  Cleal. 


Reviews. 

Stream  of  the  River,  by  G.  W.  Byrt.  (The  Kingsgate  Press,  5/-.) 

This  book  will  be  tead  with  lively  interest  by  those  to  whom  it 
is  dedicated,  “  the  people  of  West  End,  past  and  present.”  It  will 
entertain,  too,  a  much  wider  class  of  readers.  Its  chief  merit  is  its 
delightfully  human  interest.  In  its  150  pages  an  attempt  has  been 
successfully  made  to  depict  what  has  happened  in  150  years  of  the 
life  of  a  Free  Church  in  London,  the  West  End  Baptist  Church, 
Hammersmith,  once  a  rural  hamlet,  now  a  densely  populated 
centre  of  London’s  suburban  life. 

The  author  is  the  Church’s  present  Minister,  the  Rev.  George 
William  Byrt,  a  Bristol  College  man.  He  has  a  facile  pen, 
descriptive  power,  keen  insight,  while  his  judgment  on  character, 
and  on  the  main  events  on  which  emphasis  should  be  placed  in 
this  Church’s  thrilling  career,  is  very  fair.  Something  is  told  us 
by  Mr.  Byrt  of  his  fifteen  predecessors  in  the  Ministry.  British 
Baptists  everywhere  will  be  glad  to  have  this  story  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  Church  of  such  men  as  J.  Bird,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  the  father  of  Benwell  Bird,  of  Plymouth,  of  Dr.  Leechman, 
P.  Bailache,  William  Page,  F.  G.  Benskin,  Dr.  H.  C.  Mander  and 
others,  also  of  less  known  but  equally  famous  Church  Secretaries, 
deacons,  and  deaconesses.  The  Church’s  keen  interest,  too,  in 
foreign  missions,  and  the  men  and  women  of  its  membership  that 
have  served  various  Societies  abroad  are  mentioned.  Chapter  32 
will  be  a  classic  fifty  years  hence,  with  its  graphic  story  of  West 
End’s  experiences  1939-1944,  during  the  tragic  days  of  the  Battle 
of  London.  A  number  of  outside  events,  personalities  and  interests 
associated  in  some  way  with  the  Church’s  chequered  history  have 
also  been  realistically  described.  There  are  two  illustrations  of 
the  Church  buildings. 

The  title  of  the  book.  Stream  of  the  River,  is  not,  perhaps, 
the  best  that  might  have  been  chosen.  But  behind  the  Stream 
one  can  perceive  the  divine  fountain  of  blessing,  which  flows  and 
ceases  not,  bubbling  up  with  water  both  bitter  and  sweet,  that  will 
not  be  quenched. 

Herbert  Anderson. 

Round  the  Club-Room  Fire.  Informal  Talks  for  Youth  Clubs, 
edited  by  E.  H.  Hayes  and  R.  G.  Martin  (The  Kingsgate 
Press,  3/6.) 

This  book  consists  of  five  series  of  talks  on  work,  leisure, 
social  relations  and  beliefs.  It  was  written  for  the  British  Lessons 
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Council  by  a  number  of  different  writers,  several  of  whom  are 
ministers,  and  all  of  whom  have  a  distinctively  Christian  outlook. 
The  book,  however,  is  an  unusually  realistic  effort  to  understand 
the  position  of  the  boy  and  girl  outside  the  Christian  Church.  In 
particular,  the  notes  provided  for  the  Leader  on  each  of  the 
topics  show  a  fresh  and  broad-minded  way  of  tackling  the  old 
problems,  although  this  is  not  always  maintained  in  the  detailed 
presentation  of  the  case  for  the  young  members. 

The  outstanding  papers  are  the  first  and  the  last.  The  first, 
on  Work,  by  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Griffiths,  is  good  because  it  recognises 
.  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  problem,  and  knows  exactly 
'  what  boys  and  girls  are  facing  in  employment  to-day.  The  last, 
an  appendix,  is  by  L.  E.  Keating  on  Sex  Discussion  in  the  Club. 
It  is  left  to  Mr.  Keating  to  deal  with  that  most  important  of  all 
uses  of  leisure — “  boy-friends,”  “  girl-friends,”  “  dates  ”  and  the 
many  connected  questions  that  must  be  raised  in  a  live  club.  These 
topics  are  dealt  with  admirably,  but  all  too  briefly,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  know  why  they  were  confined  to  a  short  appendix. 

One  would  like  to  know  also  why  dancing  has  been  omitted 
from  the  “  uses  of  leisure,”  for  it  certainly  takes  priority  even  over 
the  cinema — as  every  experienced  club-leader  will  know.  What¬ 
ever  our  own  views  on  the  subject  may  be,  surely  it  is  something 
that  we  cannot  ignore.  It  might  be  suggested  that  the  chapter  on 
Right  and  Wrong  is  a  somewhat  negative  way  of  dealing  with  the 
Good  Life.  A  more  positive  attitude  seems  to  be  needed,  and  could 
be  more  easily  understood  by  boys  and  girls  to-day  in  the  building 
up  of  a  vital  community  life  in  the  club,  where  personal  morality 
and  social  relations  can  be  worked  out  in  real  life.  The  two 
sections  on  “  How  We  Live  ”  are  surely  tackling  the  problem 
more  soundly. 

What  remains  now  is  for  the  book  to  be  widely  used  by 
skilled  workers  who  will  not  only  guide  the  discussions,  but  will 
listen  to  what  the  boys  and  girls  have  to  say  on  these  important 
questions.  This  information  would  be  well  worth  collecting,  for 
only  as  we  constantly  listen  and  learn,  shall  we  be  of  any  real  use 
to  our  Club  Members. 

E.  C  N.  Britton. 


Experience  Worketh  Hope,  by  A.  J.  Gossip.  (T.  &  T.  Qark,  8/-.) 

“  If  a  man  is  really  preaching,”  says  Dr.  Gossip  in  one  of 
these  sermons — strangely  enough  it  is  in  one  on  the  meaning  of 
Infant  Baptism,  ”  Christ  Himself  is  in  the  midst  .  .  .  and  seeing 
Him,  hearing  Him,  conscious  of  His  presence  there  beside  it,  the 
soul  runs  to  Him,  clings  to  Him,  accepts  what  He  is  offering,  deals 
with  Him  face  to  face,  and  at  first  hand,  with  an  intensity  of 
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worship  which  the  rest  of  the  service  never  even  touched.”  It  is 
this  high  conception  of  the  sacramental  character  of  preaching 
which  gives  power  to  these  twenty  characteristic  sermons  by  one 
of  the  greatest  of  contemporary  preachers.  No  one  can  read 
them  without  being  conscious  of  the  burning  sincerity  of  one  who 
speaks  as  a  "  prophet  ”  uttering  a  Word  of  God.  Ordinary  life 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  hour  are  never  out  of  his  mind.  Dr. 
Gossip  has  chosen  as  a  sub-title  ”  Some  Thoughts  for  a  Troubled 
Day.”  Perhaps  a  better  one  would  have  been  the  theme  of  the 
tenth  sermon — “  Some  Blessed  Certainties  in  an  Unstable  World  ” 
— for  that  is  the  keynote  of  them  all.  Most  of  them  have  a  New 
Testament  text  and  a  very  wide  range  of  general  reading  is  skil¬ 
fully  drawn  upon.  But  it  is  from  his  own  experience  that  he 
speaks  most  effectively  and  eloquently.  And  his  constant  aim  is  to 
bring  men  and  women  into  contact  with  the  Living  Christ.  Those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  copy  of  this  latest  and 
welcome  addition  to  “  The  Scholar  as  Preacher  ”  Series  will  find  a 
kindling  faith  and  hope  glowing  from  the  printed  word. 

Robert  Fletcher  Moorshead:  Physician,  by  H.  V.  Larcombe 

(Carey  Press,  6d.) 

Mr.  Larcombe’s  life  of  Dr.  Moorshead,  First  the  Kingdom,  is 
now  out  of  print.  He  has  here  distilled  the  essence  of  its  message 
and  presented  the  essential  facts  as  No.  10  of  the  useful  series, 
“  Brief  Biographies  of  Leading  Laymen.”  Dr.  Moorshead’s 
abiding  memorial  is  the  medical  work  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  which  he  organised,  fostered  and  championed  through 
three  decades.  But  a  new  generation,  as  well  as  those  whose 
memory  of  his  work  is  still  vivid,  should  know  something  also  of 
his  outstanding  Christian  character,  which  alone  made  his  achieve¬ 
ment  possible.  By  an  unfortunate  error  both  the  cover  and  the 
title  page  give  a  fresh  but  false  address  as  the  present  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Carey  Press. 

A  Christian  Year  Book,  edited  by  Hugh  Martin  and  E.  A.  Payne, 

1945  Edition.  (Student  Christian  Movement  Press,  3/6.) 

With  a  third  edition,  this  reference  book  may  be  said  definitely 
to  have  established  itself.  It  has  again  been  completely  revised 
and  brought  up  to  date,  and  the  new  edition  contains  much  addi¬ 
tional  material.  Among  the  special  new  features  is  an  article  by 
the  Rev.  M.  E.  Aubrey  on  “  Christian  Reconstruction  in  Europe.” 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  war  is  at  last  at  an  end,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  Far 
East,  We  can  and  should  give  thanks  to  God  with  full 
hearts  that,  after  nearly  six  years,  fighting  has  ceased  on  land,  on 
the  sea  and  in  the  air,  and  that  the  victory  has  been  won  by  the 
United  Nations  and  not,  as  was  nearly  the  case  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  by  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan.  “  It  is  of  the  Lord’s 
mercy  that  we  have  not  been  consumed.”  The  victory  has  been 
ours  through  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  those  in  the  armed 
forces,  and  those  on  the  home  front,  through  the  resolution  and 
skill  of  our  leaders,  and  through  those  imponderable  forces  and 
unpredictable  chances  which  clearly  work  in  human  affairs.  These 
last  the  man  of  faith,  who  believes  in  the  rightness  of  his  cause, 
dares  to  relate  to  the  Creator  of  the  universe  Himself,  and  to  the 
principles  of  its  structure  and  government.  But  now  that  the  war 
is  over,  the  peace  has  to  be  won.  The  dread  consequences  of  six 
years  of  fighting  are  evident  all  over  the  world,  most  pitiably  in 
the  lands  of  the  vanquished,  but  in  other  and  in  the  long  run 
hardly  lef  i  dangerous  forms,  among  the  victors.  Mankind  dare 
not  relax  j  3  efforts  to  build  a  more  just  and  stable  order  of  society 
and  an  order  that  shall  match  the  needs  of  ordinary  men  and 
women  in  every  land  and  the  scientific  knowledge  and  mechanical 
and  material  possibilities  which  now  are  ours.  The  aftermath  of 
the  1914-18  war,  and  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  conflict 
just  brought  to  a  close,  should  surely  make  us  all  realise  how 
difficult  and  dangerous  are  the  affairs  of  twentieth  century  man. 

*  41  «  * 

All  this  might  have  been  written  had  the  war  in  the  Far  East 
ended — as  it  probably  would  have  done  within  a  not  very  extended 
period — ^without  the  dropping  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  of 
atomic  bombs,  heralding  the  release  and  harnessing  by  the  scien¬ 
tists  of  the  United  Nations  of  the  energy  that  nms  the  sun.  How 
much  these  terrifyingly  destructive  bombs  contributed  to  the  date  of 
the  end  of  the  war  will  not  be  known  for  a  very  long  time,  if  ever ; 
it  may  well  become  one  of  the  debated  questions  of  history. 
Whether  the  bombs  should  have  been  used  when  and  where  thw 
were  is  already  proving  itself  a  difficult  ethical  problem,  on  which 
the  opinions  of  sincere  and  morally  sensitive  men  are  divided. 
But  the  prospects  before  mankind  are  so  serious  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  waste  much  time  or  energy  on  discussing  what  has  been 
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done.  The  question  is  what  should  now  be  done?  A  revolutionary 
discovery  has  been  made.  Vast  new  forces  are  at  the  disposal  of 
mankind.  How  shall  they  be  used?  Atomic  force — in  the  words 
of  the  Times — “  holds  without  doubt  the  potentiality  of  reducing 
the  physical  labour  needed  to  sustain  life  to  a  small  fraction  of 
what  is  now  required,  of  bestowing  undreamed  of  riches  upon 
all  men,  of  abolishing  servile  or  mechanical  toil,  and  of  creating 
universal  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  ends  of  the 
mind  and  spirit.  All  these  things  are  attainable — ^but  are  not 
offered  as  a  free  gift.  The  condition  of  their  enjoyment,  that  the 
new  power  be  consecrated  to  peace  and  not  to  war,  is  a  choice 
set  before  the  conscience  of  humanity ;  and  in  a  terrible  and  most 
literal  sense  it  is  a  choice  of  life  and  death.” 

41  4c  4c  4t  4i 

That  moral  isues  are  so  clearly  recognised  as  now  searchingly 
confronting  the  world  should  be  welcomed  by  the  Christian  man. 
His  concern  should  be  that  he  and  his  fellows  are  ready  to  give 
a  lead  to  bewildered  humanity.  We  hope  to  hear  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Free  Churches  of  this  country  are  giving  themselves  to 
this  and  other  urgent  moral  and  spiritual  issues,  as  we  hope  to 
hear  that  a  united  service  for  Thanksgiving  and  Intercession 
has  been  arranged  in  London,  along  the  lines  of  that  which  took 
place  in  1918.  As  the  war  drew  to  a  close,  some  publicity  was 
given  to  another  very  perplexing  moral  question.  Artificial 
insemination  of  the  human  species  is  now  possible.  This  again 
opens  up  the  most  bewildering  and,  to  most  people,  shocking 
prospects.  But  the  issues  involved  need  calm  and  careful  exami¬ 
nation.  Beside  them,  questions  connected  with  the  remarriage  of 
divorced  persons  which  are  at  present  exercising  Baptists  and 
other  Free  Churchmen,  pale  into  insignificance.  Prejudice,  reason 
and  fear  do  not  alone  halt  changes  in  this  sphere  any  more 
than  they  prevent  war.  It  is  reported  that  the  Anglican  Church 
has  appointed  a  strong  commission  to  consider  the  moral  and 
religious  issues  of  a  matter  which  already  presents  grave  problems 
to  both  the  medical  and  the  legal  professions.  Free  Churchmen 
should  at  once  set  up  a  parallel  and  co-operating  commission. 

4c  41  «  4(  4( 

The  death  on  May  12th  last  of  Dr.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson, 
Principal  Emeritus  of  Regent’s  Park  College,  removes  one  of  the 
very  few  British  Baptists  of  this  generation  known  far  beyond 
his  own  denomination.  As  an  Old  Testament  Scholar,  and  as  a 
constructive  theologian,  he  was  listened  to  by  all  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church,  while  the  great  practical  achievement  of  trans¬ 
ferring  Regent’s  Park  College  from  London  to  Oxford  was 
watchw  with  admiration  by  many  outside  our  ranks.  Nor  were 
these  things  all.  No  one  man  contributed  more  to  modem  Baptist 
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apologetic.  Those  who  dissented  from  some  of  Dr.  Robinson’s 
views  on  Biblical  and  theological  questions  gladly  sheltered  behind 
his  exposition  of  Baptist  principles  and  practices.  Elsewhere  in 
this  issue  will  be  found  tributes  to  certain  aspects  of  Dr. 
Robinson’s  work  and  character  and  also  one  of  the  last  of  his 
occasional  writings.  Here  we  note,  as  is  only  right  and  proper, 
that,  next  to  Dr.  Whitley,  he  was  the  one  who  gave  the  most 
consistent  and  generous  support  to  the  Baptist  Quarterly.  In 
season  and  out  of  season,  both  before  and  after  his  election  as 
President  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  this  publication  could 
count  upon  his  efficient  and  generous  help  in  matters  great 
and  small. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  new  Dixie  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
Cambridge  University,  Dr.  Norman  Sykes,  devoted  his  inaugural 
lecture  to  a  discussion  of  “  The  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
He  traced  in  some  detail  the  rather  belated  establishment  of 
special  chairs  in  Church  History  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
the  parallel  developments  in  King’s  College,  London,  in  Durham 
and  in  Scotland.  In  the  second  part  of  his  lecture  he  offered 
some  shrewd  and  interesting  observations  on  modem  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  special  branch  of  historical  study.  The  vogue  for 
detailed  research  on  a  narrow  field,  which  has  characterised 
recent  decades,  has  meant  that  there  has  come  an  unfortunate 
decline  in  familiarity  with  the  classics  of  historical  writing.  Over¬ 
specialisation  has  been  a  real  peril.  Professor  Sykes  boldly 
pleaded  for  the  giving  of  more  attention  to  post-Reformation 
developments.  “  The  Church  historian  in  concerned  with  .  .  .  the 
whole  congregation  of  Christian  people  dispersed  throughout 
the  world ;  and  dispersed  also  through  nearly  twenty  centuries  of 
history,  yet  with  a  vital  consciousness  of  the  unity  and  continuity 
of  its  tradition.”  Dr.  Sykes  quotes  with  approval  the  observation 
of  Professor  Powicke  that  “  from  one  point  of  view  the  Christian 
religion  is  a  daily  invitation  to  the  study  of  history  ”.  For  those 
entering  the  Christian  ministry  the  adequate  study  of  Church 
history  is  essential,  and  not  least  at  a  time  when  certain 
contemporary  vogues  in  theology  seem  to  adopt  a  somewhat 
suspicious  attitude  to  the  historical  method.  Those  interested  in 
the  history  of  their  own  ecclesiastical  tradition  may  draw 
encouragement  from  the  wise  words  of  Professor  Sykes  and  gain 
from  them  the  constantly  needed  stimulus  to  set  their  specialised 
studies  against  a  wide  enough  background. 

*  ^  m 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Emil  Brunner  concerning  infant  baptism 
have  naturally  attracted  considerable  attention  among  Baptists. 
From  within  the  Reformed  tradition  he  says  so  many  of  the 
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things  Baptists  have  long  believed,  and  which  they  have  tried  to 
stress.  They  hope  that  Dr.  Brunner’s  searching  words  will  be 
widely  pondered.  It  is  important,  however,  to  give  heed  not  only 
to  criticisms  of  paedo-baptism,  but  to  defences  of  it.  In  this 
connection,  we  would  draw  attention  to  Dr.  John  Baillie’s  recently 
published  Riddell  Lectures,  IV hat  is  Christian  Civilisation?  Much 
of  his  interesting  argument  turns,  as  he  himself  admits,  “  on  the 
measure  in  which  we  believe  the  Church  to  have  been  justified  in 
the  principles  governing  its  admissions  to  baptism  in  the  various 
periods.”  Dr.  Baillie  is  a  warm  defender  of  “  the  Christian 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  baptism  of  families.”  We  should  like 
to  hear  Dr.  Baillie  on  Dr.  Brunner  and  Dr.  Brunner  .on  Dr.  Baillie. 


A  Great  Time  to  be  Alive,  by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  (S.C.M. 

Press,  235  pp.  8s.  6d.  net.) 

As  far  as  style  is  concerned,  this  is  great  preaching.  The 
language,  the  arguments,  the  illustrations  are  models  of  preaching 
at  its  best.  It  is  also  courageous  preaching.  Great  courage  was 
required  to  say  in  New  York,  or  over  the  radio,  some  of  the 
things  which  Dr.  Fosdick  has  here  about  power  politics, 
isolationism,  and  the  colour  problem.  Nor  does  he  shrink  from 
confessing  what  he  considers  to  be  the  weaknesses  of  his 
preaching  in  the  past.  As  always.  Dr.  Fosdick  is  masterful  in 
the  way  he  holds  the  attention. 

British  readers  will  miss,  however,  the  deeper  theological 
note  which  characterises  preaching  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Dr.  Fosdick  spends  little  time  on  doctrinal  matters.  His  concern 
is  with  the  practical  application  of  Christianity  to  the  issues  of 
a  world  at  war.  At  times,  one  wonders  if  he  quite  succeeds.  To 
point  out  the  right  road  to  men  is  not  the  same  as  persuading 
them  to  take  it.  Knowledge  is  not  enough.  Something  else  seems 
to  be  needed;  a  compelling,  persuasive  word  of  the  Lord  that 
is  rooted  in  theology  and  that  springs  more  explicitly  from  the 
Gospel.  All  the  same,  no  one  can  read  these  sermons  and  continue 
to  think  that  the  Christian  faith  is  irrelevant  in  the  modern  world. 
One  could  wish  that  a  copy  of  this  volume  might  be  given  to 
every  newly  elected  Member  of  Parliament. 

W.  W.  Bottoms. 


H.  Wheeler  Robinson: 

I.  A  FRIEND’S  TRIBUTE. 

My  acquaintance  and  my  friendship  with  Wheeler  Robinson 
goes  back  exactly  fifty  years.  I  had  gone  up  to  Mansfield  in 
1894  and  it  was  in  1895  that  he  entered  in  company  with  R.  H. 
Coats,  E.  W.  Franks,  L.  H.  Gaunt,  R.  M.  Moffat  and  David 
Stewart.  It  was  with  the  last  nam^  that  Robinson  developed 
peculiar  intimacy,  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  kinship  the  story  of 
which  he  fittingly  recorded  in  the  Mansfield  Magazine  for 
December,  1933.  But  I  saw  much  of  him,  and  even  then,  if  I  had 
to  sum  him  up  in  a  word  it  would  have  been  “  thorough  Apart 
from  his  being  a  Baptist  like  Coats,  and,  like  him  again,  pursuing 
the  (to  most  of  us)  appalling  road  of  Semitics,  he  had  the 
distinction  of  not  living  in  “  digs  ”,  but  like  Paul,  “  in  his  own 
hired  dwelling”  in  Walton  Street,  with  his  widowed  mother. 
Their  home  was  an  oasis  for  me  as  for  others.  We  did  not  meet 
much  in  class  as  his  course  was  sui  generis,  but  the  memory  of 
many  an  afternoon  walk  and  tea  is  still  clear.  Walking  and 
bezique  with  his  mother  were  so  far  as  recollection  serves,  his 
only  recreation  apart  from  novel  reading.  I  cannot  recall  him  as 
a  river  man.  My  outstanding  impression  of  him  in  those  days 
Is  that  of  a  man  who  had  set  his  face  steadfastly,  who  knew 
where  he  was  going;  he  had  his  eye  on  Pitlochry  long  before 
he  went  there,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  Regent’s  Park  was  not 
somewhere  on  his  horizon. 

He  took  his  Schools  in  1898,  a  year  after  me.  I  think  it  was 
a  disappointment  to  him — it  certainly  was  a  surprise  to  his 
contemporaries — that  the  examiners  (Gwilliam,  Cowley  and  his 
own  tutor  Buchanan  Gray)  did  not  award  him  a  First  Class.  It 
was  speedily  manifest  that  they  had  been  handling  a  first-class 
man,  for  in  that  same  year  and  the  next  three  (partly  spent  in 
Marburg  and  Strassburg)  he  swept  the  board  of  all  the  University 
prizes  in  his  subject. 

Our  ways  were  devious  for  a  while.  I  was  in  India  and  he 
at  Pitlochry  building  securely  on  foundations  well  and  truly  laid, 
and  combining  with  what  must  have  been  an  inspiring  pastorate 
those  methodical  and  painstaking  habits  of  study  that  soon  b^;an 
to  bear  rich  fruit  in  his  published  work.  I  remember  H.  R. 
Mackintosh  of  New  College,  Edinburgh  once  remarking  to  me 
that  he  knew  no  man  who  cut  a  lawn  more  closely. 

When  I  settled  at  Romsey  in  1905,  Robinson  had  been  two 
years  in  Coventry  and  I  spent  a  day  with  him  there.  This  was 
the  prelude  to  closer  and  more  prolonged  association  in  Yorkshire, 
for  he  was  called  to  Rawdon  in  1906  and  I  to  Bradford  three 
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years  later.  It  was  a  peculiar  joy  to  have  his  presence  and 
generous  words  at  my  induction.  Old  Testament  Studies  at 
Rawdon  being  in  Principal  Blomfield’s  care,  Robinson  undertook 
Church  History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion,  in  both  of  which 
he  quickly  made  himself  at  home.  He  had  Latin  as  an  extra 
and  rejoiced  as  he  had  not  done  much  at  it  heretofore.  Between 
1909  and  1917,  when  I  went  to  Edinburgh,  we  saw  a  good  deal 
of  each  other,  for  my  home  at  Menston  was  only  two  or  three 
miles  from  his,  and  our  wives  and  children  also  got  to  know  one 
another.  Curiously  enough,  we  both  hoped  to  make  our  eldest  boys 
Grecians  (Bernard  learned  his  Greek  numerals,  cardinal  and 
ordinal,  going  up  and  downstairs),  but  both  went  off  to  Science, 
in  Bernard’s  case  humanized  by  music. 

All  the  time  Wheeler  Robinson  was  going  from  strength  to 
strength,  and  it  was  universally  recognised  that  the  right  man  was 
in  the  right  place  when  he  went  to  Regent’s  Park  in  1920,  two 
years  before  I  went  to  Lancashire  College. 

I  have  a  hazy  memory  of  dining  with  him  at  Regent’s,  a 
clearer  one  of  a  journey  from  Paddington  to  Oxford  one  Sunday 
night  after  we  had  both  been  preaching  in  London.  Still  more 
vivid  are  recollections  of  him  as  a  fellow  examiner  at  the 
University  of  London,  and  particularly  of  the  inside  of  a  week 
spent  in  visiting  the  Welsh  Theological  Colleges  as  commissioners 
from  the  University  of  Wales.  That  was  in  1935  when  our 
colleagues  were  Dr.  Joyce,  bishop  of  Monmouth  and  Dr.  Maldwyn 
Hughes  of  Wesley  House,  Cambridge,  both  of  them  now  gone. 
When  our  journey ings  were  done  we  drew  up  our  report  at 
Robinson’s  home  in  St.  Giles.  That  same  summer  I  met  his 
daughter  Monica  at  Salisbury  in  Rhodesia. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Robinson  was  on  a  summer  day  just 
before  he  retired,  when,  with  manifest  and  justifiable  pride  and 
joy,  he  showed  my  wife  and  myself  over  the  new  Regent’s  Park, 
and  spoke  of  what  had  yet  to  be  added.  Oxford  had  laid  its  spell 
upon  him  since  his  student  days,  and  his  devotion  to  her  was  repaid 
in  the  end  by  the  affection  and  esteem  with  which  she  welcomed 
him  to  high  offices. 

Wheeler  Robinson  was  a  rather  heavy  smoker — ^a  piper — ^he 
introduced  me  long  ago  to  Dill,  which  led  on  to  Edgeworth.  There 
was  a  certain  austerity  and  detachment  about  him,  but  he  was  a 
good  companion  and  a  staunch  friend  in  cloudy  days.  He  always 
had  something  fresh  to  debate  and  was  at  his  best,  a  prince  among 
peers,  at  the  summer  and  winter  meetings  of  the  Society  for  Old 
Testament  Study.  There  never  was  a  man  more  ready  to  share 
his  extensive  knowledge  with  others.  And  never  man  more 
dependable,  as  I  found  in  connection  with  our  work  on  Peake’s 
Commentary  and  its  Supplement.  The  last  note  I  had  from  him 
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was  a  kindly  warning  not  to  buy  a  certain  American  book  on 
Ezekiel  whidi  I  had  fancied. 

I  have  often  thought  what  an  International  Critical 
Commentary  he  could  have  given  us  on  Isaiah  28-66,  in 
continuation  of  Gray’s  work — Gray’s  mantle  descended  on  him — 
or  on  the  prophet  of  his  heart,  Jeremiah.  But  his  later  interests 
were  more  doctrinal  and  philosophical  though  he  remained  true  to 
the  end  to  history.  A  staunch  Free  Churchman,  he  none  the  less 
had  a  spirit  truly  catholic.  He  never  let  himself  be  drawn  into 
denominational  machinery;  on  the  other  hand,  he  took  part  in 
compiling  the  revised  Baptist  hymnbook.  What  he  did  for  the 
raising  of  ministerial  efficiency  on  its  academic  side,  not  only  in 
his  own  communion,  will  long  be  an  inspiration;  but  Robinson 
was  more  than  a  scholar  and  a  teacher.  He  was  “  far  ben  ”  in 
the  things  of  the  spirit.  To  our  eyes  he  died  too  early,  but  he  said 
of  David  Stewart :  “  A  strange  sense  of  joy  and  gratitude  under¬ 
lies  the  sorrow  ”.  While  he  was  conspicuously  “  a  workman 
needing  not  to  be  ashamed  ”,  one  to  whom  anything  shoddy, 
shallow  or  pretentious,  was  abhorrent,  he  gave  the  utmost  for 
the  highest.  He  knew  and  helped  others  to  know  "  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  koinonia  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ”. 

A.  J.  Grieve. 


II. 

WHEELER  ROBINSON  :  OLD  TESTAMENT  SCHOLAR. 

ON  the  close  of  the  first  world  war,  Christian  scholars  of  all 
branches  made  determined  efforts  to  get  into  touch  with 
their  colleagues  in  Germany,  and  do  what  could  to  repair 
the  moral  damage  wrought  by  the  conflict.  They  hoped  also 
that  by  developing  close  personal  relations  between  people 
belonging  to  the  two  countries  they  might  do  something  to 
decrease  the  chances  of  renewed  conflict.  A  real  opportunity 
came  in  1923  with  the  news  that  the  world-famous  Old  Testament 
periodical.  Die  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft 
was  in  serious  danger  of  extinction  owing  to  lack  of  support. 
Proposals  were  at  once  made  from  the  British  side,  which  were 
aimed  at  rendering  the  journal  even  more  completely  international 
than  it  had  been  before  the  war.  The  Editor  intimated  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  a  contribution  in  English,  and  the  British 
choice  fell  on  Wheeler  Robinson,  as  the  person  who  was  most 
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likely  to  represent  the  best  that  this  country  had  to  produce  in 
Old  Testament  scholarship.  His  paper  on  the  nature  of  prophetic 
inspiration  was  published  in  the  Z.A.W.  in  1923. 

Co-operation  between  Old  Testament  scholars  of  all  countries 
developed,  and  an  international  gathering  was  held  at  Oxford  in 
1927,  and  another  at  Gottingen  in  1935.  At  this  last,  representative 
scholars  were  invited  to  take  part;  one  from  each  of  the  more 
important  countries  to  read  a  longer  paper  and  others  to  offer 
shorter  contributions.  The  selection  was  made  by  the  German 
scholars  themselves,  as  inviting  hosts,  and  they  spread  their  net 
as  widely  as  possible.  Only  one  University — ^that  of  Wales — 
had  as  many  as  two  representatives  on  the  programme,  but  nearly 
every  University  in  western  Europe — to  say  nothing  of  America 
— was  honoured  by  having  one  name  on  the  list.  There  was 
only  one  possibility  for  the  longer  paper  from  a  British  scholar, 
and  that  again  was  Wheeler  Robinson.  When  he  finished  reading 
It  the  ablest  of  the  German  scholars  whispered  to  a  British 
colleague,  “  We  have  no  one  in  this  country  to  compare  with  this 
man  in  his  own  field.”  We  are  justified  in  believing  that  he 
held  an  unique  position,  standing  head  and  shoulders  above  every 
other  scholar  of  our  time  in  his  special  branch  of  Old  Testament 
studies. 

Of  course,  he  had  his  limitations,  and,  being  human,  was 
largely  unconscious  of  them.  This,  unfortunately,  led  him  to 
give  time  and  trouble  to  branches  of  study  with  which  he  was 
less  qualified  to  deal  with  than  his  own  speciality.  He  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  archaeology  and  was  not  greatly  interested  in 
textual  criticism.  The  value  of  history  for  him  lay  in  the  under- 
lying  philosophical  issues,  particularly  that  of  time  and  eternity; 
he  never  visualised  it  as  a  biology  of  the  organised  human 
community.  He  was  not,  and  never  could  have  bees,  a  higher 
critic,  and,  where  critical  work  was  necessary,  he  was  content 
to  accept  the  views  of  others,  not  always  judiciously  balanced. 
His  little  book  The  Cross  of  Jeremiah,  for  example,  contains  four 
chapters.  The  first  is  a  critical  sketch  of  the  book,  the  other 
three  are  devoted  to  the  spiritual  values  revealed  in  the  prophet's 
life  and  work.  The  one  is  a  third  class  piece  of  work ;  the  rest 
is  something  above  first  class.  He  was,  as  every  higher  critic 
would  agree,  right  in  supposing  that  this  particular  study  was 
necessary  only  as  a  prehmmary  to  fuller  appreciation  of  the 
text  and  subject  matter,  and  he  was  content  to  let  others  do  it 
for  him.  The  Old  Testament:  its  Making  and  Meaning  devotes 
about  fifty  pages  to  the  Prophetic  literature.  A  page  and  a  half 
is  given  to  the  “  Making  ” — quite  sound  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
far  from  being  a  complete  statement  of  the  modern  position. 
His  small  Histo>ry  of  Israel  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  history. 
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except  in  the  sense  that  actual  events  are  accurately  recorded. 
His  commentaries  in  the  Century  Bible  (Deuteronomy  and 
Joshua),  written  during  the  days  of  his  pastorate  in  Coventry, 
are  neither  particularly  inspiring  nor  illuminating  (we  may 
contrast  the  work  of  men  like  Peake  and  Skinner  in  the  same 
series),  and  gave  little  indication  of  his  real  greatness.  He  was 
a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  and  the  Old  Testament  to  him  meant 
the  Hebrew  text,  not  a  translation.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  concentrate  wholly  on  one  side  of  Old  Testament 
studies  and  give  us  a  systematised  “  Theology  of  the  Old 
Testament.”  This  is  one  of  the  big  gaps  in  modem  Biblical 
scholarship,  and  no  man  was  ever  better  fitted  to  fill  it.  At  the 
same  time,  he  may  have  felt  that  the  practical  administrative 
work  in  which  a  College  Principal  is  necessarily  involved  would 
not  give  him  the  time  he  needed.  It  was  no  small  thing  to  move 
a  great  college  from  London  to  Oxford,  and  then  to  embark  on 
a  building  scheme.  He  believed,  too,  that  good  writing  must 
always  be  done  slowly,  and  he  would  never  have  been  content 
with  anything  less  than  the  best.  So  the  great  work  was  never 
written,  and  the  world  is  the  poorer  for  its  loss.  But  we  can 
see  the  general  lines  he  would  have  taken  from  his  contributions 
to  Manson’s  Companion  to  the  Bible  and  to  Record  and 
Revelation,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  editor,  and  also  from 
his  Speaker’s  Lectures,  “  Inspiration  and  Revelation  in  the  Old 
Testament,”  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  shortly  be  published. 

For  Wheeler  Robinson  was  by  instinct  and  by  interest  a 
theologian,  and  his  approach  was  inevitably  psychological  and 
philosophical.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  his  college  training 
gave  him  the  discipline  of  Hebrew,  and  that  he  studied  under 
Buchanan  Gray — perhaps  the  greatest  all-roimd  Old  Testament 
scholar  this  country  has  ever  produced.  He  was  thus  able  to 
bring  a  real  knowledge  of  the  Bible  to  his  theological  studies. 
He  gave  the  world  a  taste  of  his  quality  in  his  Rdigious  Ideas 
of  the  Old  Testament,  a  book  which,  though  small  in  extent,  is 
rich  in  thought,  and  will  stand  for  generations  as  the  soundest 
text-book  on  the  subject.  The  use  he  could  make  of  his  Old 
Testament  knowledge  may  be  seen  in  other  works  also,  as  for 
example  in  his  Christian  Experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit — ^another 
book  which  stands  in  a  class  by  itself. 

One  aspect  of  Wheeler  Robinson’s  greatness  was,  of  course, 
his  ability  to  absorb  the  ideas  of  his  prMecessors.  We  must  not 
speak  of  his  reproducing  them,  for  when  they  appeared  in  his 
work,  as  they  rightly  and  properly  did,  they  had  b^n  transmuted 
by  his  own  peculiar  genius  and  woven  into  his  own  general  fabric. 
But,  of  course,  he  had  his  own  special  contribution  to  make, 
and  it  may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  “  Corporate  Personality.” 
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This  was  a  new  idea  to  the  theological  world — or  at  least  the 
formulation  of  it  was  new — ^and  as  long  as  the  Bible  is  studied 
it  will  have  an  important  effect  on  men’s  religious  thinking.  It 
expresses  the  psychological  fact  that  the  limits  of  personality 
were  not  defined  in  Hebrew  thought  in  the  same  way  as  they 
are  with  us,  and  that  a  group  of  what  we  should  r^ard  as 
separate  individuals  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  spiritual  entity. 
Similar  or  parallel  ideas  have  been  developed  along  different 
lines  by  Pedersen  in  Denmark  and  Johnson  in  this  country,  but 
“  Corporate  Personality  ”  will  be  for  ever  associated  with 
Wheeler  Robinson  as  its  most  striking  and  independent  exponent. 
It  has  already  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  much  that  was  obscure 
or  disputable  in  the  thought  of  ^e  Old  Testament,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  forecast  the  length  to  which  it  may  ultimately  lead 
us  We  may  certainly  regard  it  as  being  the  starting  point  of 
a  new  era  in  the  study  of  Biblical  theology. 

A  scholar  may  be  either  an  artisan  or  an  artist  or,  in  rare 
instances,  both.  Wheeler  Robinson’s  methods  were  essentially 
those  of  the  artisan.  In  studying  an  idea  he  would  laboriously 
collect,  compare,  contrast  and  summarise  the  various  shades  of 
meaning  which  might  be  ascribed  to  a  single  word — not  infre¬ 
quently  drawing  a  graph  of  an  idea.  He  had  no  patience  with 
the  worker  who  saw  his  way  through  a  literature  by  sheer  insight, 
and,  while  he  was  reading  it,  became  for  the  time  a  sympathetic 
contemporary  of  the  author.  He  offered  the  strongest  contrast 
to  the  other  great  Baptist  scholar  of  our  time,  Reavely  Glover,  and 
the  two  men,  tragically  enough,  never  did  or  could  have  under¬ 
stood  one  another.  The  amazing  thing  about  Wheeler  Robinson’s 
genius  was  that  he  constantly  produced  great  works  of  art  by 
the  methods  of  the  artisan.  Students  complained  that  he  was 
difficult  to  read.  This  is  inevitable  in  the  case  of  a  great 
original  thinker;  nobody  pretends  that  Plato’s  Phaedrus  is  a 
suitable  book  for  the  nursery.  But  his  style  is  magnificent,  stately 
and  polished,  and  a  student  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  study 
it,  not  merely  to  read  it  superficially,  will  be  amply  rewarded, 
and  will  feel  that  he  has  entered  into  communion  with  one  of 
the  greatest  minds  of  our  day. 

One  thing,  the  best  of  all,  must  be  added.  All  Wheeler 
Robinson’s  work  was  inspired  and  controlled  by  profoundly  deep 
religious  experience  and  feeling.  Great  theologian  as  he  was, 
we  never  get  the  best  of  him  in  his  more  formal  work.  For 
that  we  must  turn  to  some  of  his  "  little  ”  books,  productions  like 
The  Cross  of  Job  and  The  Cross  of  Jeremiah.  Here  we  have 
the  true  man,  the  scholar  whose  thought  was  dominated  by  the 
Cross,  and  whose  life  was  lived  in  the  Christ  who  was  crucified 
for  him.  Theodore  H.  Robinson. 


The  Revelation  of  Beauty. 

IN  the  past,  the  strength  of  Baptists  has  sprung  from  their 
evangelical  emphasis.  But  one  of  their  weaknesses  has  tm- 
doubtedly  been  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  Gospel.  They  have  often  consecrated  ugliness  as  if  it  were 
the  proper  bride  of  holiness;  are  not  our  chapels  often  no  more 
than  “utility”  buildings?  What  is  there  in  them  to  draw  the 
reverent  soul  away  from  the  world,  and  to  prompt  prayer  in  a 
week-day  hour? 

Yet  the  Bible  itself  claims  the  noblest  setting  of  architecture 
and  music  that  we  can  give  to  it,  and  this  because  it  is  what  it  is, 
and  before  we  come  to  anything  it  says.  It  is  a  revelation  of 
beauty,  as  well  as  of  truth  and  goodness.  We  know  that  the 
simplicity  of  devotion  and  of  Gospel  faith  can  attain  to  a  genuine 
beauty  which  is  much  more  than  that  of  outward  adornment.  But, 
if  beauty  belongs  to  all  that  God  is  and  does,  the  fuller  application 
of  it,  and  the  personal  response  to  it,  can  surely  reinforce  the 
Gospel  and  that  love  of  men  which  springs  from  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus.  To-day,  the  literary  beauty  of  the  Bible  has  been 
re-discovered  by  many,  whose  eyes  are  yet  veiled  to  its  deeper 
meanings.  (The  numerous  “  literary  ”  editions  of  Scripture  are 
the  best  proof  of  this.)  But  we  could  not  claim  that  the  Church 
in  general  or  Baptists  in  particular  have  led  the  way  to  this  re¬ 
discovery. 

Let  anyone  who  would  hesitate  to  say  that  God  meant  the 
Bible  to  be  a  revelation  of  beauty  give  half  an  hour’s  quiet  thought 
to  jthe  forms  in  which  God  has  given  it  to  us.  Not  the  least 
service  rendered  by  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  that  some  of  its  poetry  is  set  out  in  the  “  parallelism  ”  of 
Hebrew  poetry — ^the  repetition  of  similar  thought  in  somewhat 
different  expression.  Thus,  when  the  29th  Psalm  says : 

“  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the  waters,” 
it  goes  on  to  say  the  same  thing  a  little  differently : 

“  The  God  of  glory  thundereth.” 

Indeed,  the  whole  psalm  is  a  splendid  description  of  a  thunder¬ 
storm  sweeping  up  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  north  of 
Palestine,  and  then  through  the  whole  land  to  the  south.  In 
contrast  with  this  storm  on  earth  is  set  the  opening  and  closing 
verses  describing  the  unruffled  peace  of  the  heavenly  worship 
above  in  its  “  holy  array  ”  (as  “  the  beauty  of  holiness  ”  here 
implies).  So  in  the  magnificent  descriptions  of  nature  in  the 
Book  of  Job  and  the  delicate  use  of  natural  scenery  and  the 
details  of  nature  in  the  Song  of  Songs.  But  much  that  comes 
to  us  through  the  prophets  also  is  given  as  poetry,  and  ought  to 
be  set  out  in  poetic  form,  as  for  example  the  lovely  lyric  of  the 
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Vineyard  (Isaiah  v.  1-7),  which  our  Lord  appropriated  and 
re-applied. 

The  quantity  of  such  poetic  form  in  the  Old  Testament 
cannot  be  accidental.  It  makes  its  permanent  appeal  to  the 
aesthetic  side  of  human  personality,  which  God  has  surely  created 
to  find  its  supreme  satisfaction  in  Himself.  There  is  a  revelation 
of  His  beauty  as  well  as  of  His  truth,  and  both  have  their  service 
to  render  in  moving  the  human  will  into  heartfelt  obedience. 
“  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,”  and  love  is  the  only  way 
to  fulfil  the  law  of  God.  Therefore,  whatever  makes  God  more 
beautiful  to  us  will  also  make  us  more  able  to  bring  to  Him 
“  the  gold  of  obedience.”  The  sixth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
from  which  that  command  is  taken,  leads  up  to  the  redemption 
from  Egypt  as  that  which  makes  it  possible  since  it  makes  God 
more  lovable.  But  redemption  itself,  in  both  Testaments,  has 
its  aspect  of  divine  beauty,  its  poetry  of  divine  activity.  It  reveals 
beauty  chiefly  because  it  is  beautiful. 

So  the  revelation  of  beauty  passes  into  the  beauty  of 
revelation.  The  transition,  indeed,  is  imperceptible,  which  is  as 
it  should  be  when  we  think  of  the  “  attributes  ”  of  Gk)d.  For  He 
is  One,  and  His  revelation  of  Himself  is  one  in  the  last  resort. 
Some  ^y  (or  rather  when  eternity  has  gathered  the  “  days  ”  of 
time  into  itself)  we  shall  see  that  all  nature  is  gracious  and  that 
all  grace  is  natural.  If  I  remember  aright  (for  I  cannot  check 
this  reference,  as  all  references  should  be  checked)  it  was  the 
poet  Tennyson  who,  when  found  gazing  at  a  little  woodland  pool, 
said  “  How  beautiful  God  is !  ”  It  may  well  be  that  we  have 
to  learn  to  say  that  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  see  in 
them  a  higher  and  deeper  beauty  than  of  any  light  that  has  ever 
shone  on  land  or  sea.  St.  Paul  compared  the  light  of  the  second 
creation  with  that  of  the  first  (II.  Cor.  iv.  6) — a  comparison 
worth  pondering  for  its  aesthetic  as  well  as  its  moral  and  religious 
suggestions.  '\^at  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  surrender 
of  a  soul  to  the  newly-seen  light  of  Christ? 

One  thing  alone  is  more  beautiful,  because  it  is  perfect  and 
complete,  as  no  human  surrender  has  ever  been.  This  is  the 
perfect  surrender  on  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Its  beauty  is  the 
more  wonderful  because  it  is  cradled  in  so  much  ugliness,  made 
by  men  and  not  by  God.  The  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  have 
their  human  beauty  before  we  go  on  to  think  of  their  divine 
meaning.  But  that  meaning  enshrines  the  crowning  beauty  of 
the  universe,  the  love  of  God  that  enters  this  world  of  men  in 
the  grace  of  Christ,  the  love  that  creates  the  new  fellowship  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  simplicity  of  the  Cross  makes  its  appeal 
universal.  Such  simplicity  is  the  highest  art,  and  God  is  the 
supreme  Artist : 

Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty, 

God  hath  shined  forth. 

H.  Wheeler  Robinson. 


Shakespeare’s  Religion. 

Among  the  papers  left  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Davies,  Rector 
of  Sapperton,  Gloucestershire,  and  afterwards  Ardideacon 
of  Coventry,  who  died  in  1708,  was  a  brief  note  on  Shakespeare 
which  ended  with  the  abrupt  words  :  “  He  dyed  a  Papist.”^  The 
source  of  his  information  is  unknown,  but  it  is  the  only  report 
we  possess  of  Shakespeare’s  personal  faith.  It  is  usually  dis¬ 
missed  with  ridicule.  It  is  “  idle  gossip,”  according  to  Sir  Sidney 
Lee.^  It  is  “  just  the  kind  of  story  a  parson  of  the  time  would 
delight  in  crediting  and  circulating  about  one  of  those  harlotry 
players,”  says  Dover  Wilson.®  And  Dr.  J.  J.  Mackail  agrees : 
“  Seventeenth  century  Puritanism,  which  clos^  the  theatres,  was 
ready  to  invent  or  accept  anything  that  was  to  their  discredit,  or 
to  the  discredit  of  anyone  connected  with  them.”*  Nevertheless, 
the  statement  is  not  to  be  dismissed  so  lightly.  There  is  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  Davies  was  a  Puritan  or  that  he  delighted 
in  recording  discreditable  stories  about  players.  The  note  suggests 
that  he  was  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  that  he  was  sufficiently 
interested  in  Shakespeare  to  gather  what  information  he  coula, 
and  even  that,  when  it  was  made,  Shakespeare’s  fame  was  secure. 
Had  not  Milton  the  puritan  long  since  laid  a  wreath  upon  his 
tomb?  In  any  inquiry  into  Shakespeare’s  religion  the  note  must 
be  taken  into  account.  But  the  question,  if  it  can  be  answered 
at  all,  must  be  set  in  the  large  context  of  his  age  and,  with  due 
regard  to  their  dramatic  character,  of  his  works. 

When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  in  1558  it  cannot  be 
said  that  England,  though  anti-papal,  was  yet  a  Protestant 
country.  No  doubt  the  Marian  persecution  had  alienated  the 
masses  of  the  people  and  greatly  strengthened  the  Protestant 
movement.  As  Chesterton  admits :  “  It  is  true,  when  all  is  said, 
that  she  set  herself  to  burn  out  ‘  No  Popery  ’  and  managed  to 
burn  it  in.”®  But,  apart  from  the  anti-papal  feeling,  the  people 
were  still  Catholic  in  faith.  It  was  mainly  the  course  of  events 
— the  excommunication  of  the  Queen  in  1570  and  again  in  158.3, 
the  terrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  consequent  immi¬ 
gration  of  the  Huguenots  in  1572,  the  Armada  in  1588,  and  the 
dangerous  Catholic  plots — ^which  identified  patriotism  with  the 

1  Chambers  :  Short  Life  of  Shakespeare,  232. 

^Shakespeare;  Life  and  Works  (jab.  ed.)  145. 

^The  Essential  Shakespeare,  130. 

*  Companion  to  Shakespeare  Studies. 

5  Short  History  of  England. 
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Protestant  cause,  that  finally  converted  England.  To  all  this  must 
be  added  the  religious  policy  of  Elizabeth  and  her  statesmen 
which  in  a  few  years,  and  for  the  time,  did  succeed  in  including 
the  greater  part  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  one  National 
Church.  But  in  Shakespeare’s  time  the  air  was  thick  with 
theological  controversy,  and  perhaps  not  since  the  days  of 
Athanasius  when  Arianism  was  debated  in  mart  and  street  were 
the  great  issues  of  religion  more  generally  discussed. 

Shakespeare  was  born  in  1564  of  Catholic  parents  who  were 
married  in  Mary’s  reign.  At  the  time  John  Shakespeare,  his 
father,  was  prosperous  and  owned  property  in  Stratford.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  his  will  was  discovered  in  the  roof  of  one 
of  his  houses  in  Henley  Street.  It  probably  dates  from  these 
earlier  years,  and  is  conventionally  Catholic  in  its  devotional 
clauses.  He  died  in  1601.  Shakespeare’s  mother,  who  lived  until 
1608,  was  Mary  Arden,  an  heiress  in  a  small  way,  who  came 
of  an  ancient  county  family  which  was  devoutly  Catholic.  It 
has  been  widely  thought  that  John  Shakespeare  became  a  Recusant 
in  1592,  when  his  name  appears  in  a  list  of  persons  to  be 
prosecuted  “  for  not  comminge  monethlie  to  the  churche  according 
to  hir  Majestie’s  lawes.”*  But  opinions  differ  as  to  whether  he 
was  a  catholic  or  protestant  recusant,  though  the  last  seems  much 
the  less  likely.  The  probability  is  that  he  was  neither.  He  was 
one  of  the  nine  mentioned  in  an  appended  note :  “  It  is  sayd 
that  these  last  nine  coom  not  to  churche  for  feare  of  process 
for  debtte.”  Considering  the  known  state  of  his  finances  at  the 
time,  and  that  arrests  could  be  made  on  Sundays,  this  is  most 
likely  to  be  the  true  explanation.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
he  was  a  religiously-minded  man,  and  there  is  ample  that,  after 
reaching  the  civic  honours  of  bailiff,  chief  alderman,  and  justice 
of  the  peace,  he  was  unfortunate  in  business.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  Shakespeare  was  educated  at  the  Stratford  Grammar 
School.  The  headmaster  at  the  time  was  almost  certainly  Simon 
Hunt,  who  afterwards  became  a  Jesuit.  Another  pupil,  who 
may  have  been  contemporary  with  Shakespeare,  was  Robert 
Debdale,  who  was  executed  in  1586  for  complicity  in  a  Catholic 
plot.'^ 

Beyond  his  marriage  in  1582  and  the  birth  of  his  children 
in  1583  and  1585,  nothing  is  known  of  Shakespeare  until  1592, 
when  the  famous  reference  of  Robert  Greene  proves  him  to  be 
already  an  actor  and  a  writer  of  plays,  and  according  to  Henry 
Chettle,  of  good  standing  among  “divers  of  worship.”  But  if 
Sir  Edmund  Chambers’  recent  conjecture  is  correct,®  he  may  be 


*  Chambers  :  op.  cit.  14. 

Fripp,  Shakespeare’s  Haunts,  30ff. 
®  Shakespearean  Gleanings,  53. 
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identified  with  the  player  William  Shakeshaft  (his  grandfather 
was  sometimes  so  call^),  to  whom,  with  Fulk  Gyllom  (another 
Warwickshire  name),  Alexander  Houghton  of  Lw,  Lancashire, 
in  1581  left  an  annuity  of  £2,  commending  the  two  to  his  heir, 
Thomas  Houghton,  with  a  legacy  of  player’s  “clothes.”  If 
Thomas  could  not  provide  for  the  men,  the  costumes  were  to  go 
to  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  with  the  request  that  he  should  engage 
these  players.  The  Houghtons  were  Catholics,  and  one  member 
of  the  family  was  certainly  a  recusant.  All  this  is,  of  course, 
assumption,  but,  if  it  prove  true,  it  throws  much  needed  light 
on  Shakespeare’s  career  before  he  emerges  in  London  as  a  man 
sufficiently  important  to  be  attacked  and  defended  in  1592. 
However  this  may  be,  in  1593  and  1594  he  published  his  poems 
Venus  and  Adonis  and  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  and  dedicated  them 
to  Henry  Wriothesley,  the  third  Earl  of  Southampton,  a  great 
patron  of  letters.  The  second  dedication  is  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  devotion :  “  What  I  have  done  is  yours ;  what  I  have 
to  do  is  yours;  being  part  in  all  I  have,  devoted  yours.” 
Southampton  ultimately  became  a  Protestant,  but  at  the  time 
of  these  dedications  he  was  a  leading  Catholic  peer.® 

It  could  not  be  but  that  the  world  of  poetry  and  the  drama 
into  which  Shakespeare  entered  was  affected  by  the  grave  religious 
issues  of  the  time.  And,  despite  the  sustained  attacks  of  the 
puritans,  it  is  demonstrable  that  many  dramatists  and  players 
took  a  serious  interest  in  them.  Kyd  was  charged,  wrongly  as 
he  pleaded,  with  Arianism,  and  was  even  put  to  the  torture. 
Marlowe  was  alleged  to  be  an  “  Atheist  ”  (a  vague  charge)  or, 
alternatively,  with  leanings  towards  Romanism.  Ben  Jonson  was 
converted  to  the  Roman  Church  and  remained  a  Catholic  for 
twelve  years.  Lodge  joined  the  Roman  Church  and  retired  from 
the  drama.  Marston,  after  a  period  of  agnosticism,  became  an 
Anglican  clergyman.  Shirley  was  in  Anglican  orders  but  became 
a  Catholic  and  turned  dramatist.  Massinger  showed  a  strong 
predilection  for  Catholic  observances,  presented  Catholic  charac¬ 
ters  in  a  notoriously  favourable  light,  and  most  probably  became 
a  Catholic.  And  among  the  leading  non-dramatic  poets  Southwell 
was,  of  course.  Catholic;  Daniel’s  sympathies  were  with  ffie 
Catholics ;  the  closest  friends  of  Thomas  Campion  were  Catholics 
and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  he  joined  them;  and  John  Donne, 
the  famous  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  was  bom  and  educated  a  Catholic, 
and  only  after  long  hesitation  became  an  Anglican,  and  “his 
most  intimate  religious  poems  indicate  very  clearly  that  he  never 
ceased  to  feel  the  influence  of  his  Catholic  upbringing. There 
was  evidently  nothing  in  Shakespeare’s  associations  as  poet,  actor 
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or  dramatist,  to  induce  a  change  of  religion.  Most  Githolics 
conformed  to  the  law  of  Public  Worship. 

It  is  a  fair  inference  that  some  striking  features  of  his  plays 
illustrate  not  only  the  temper  of  Shakespeare’s  mind,  but  the 
influence  of  his  early  training.  In  several  cases  where  his  sources 
represented  the  Catholic  Church  or  its  representatives  in  a  dis¬ 
creditable  light  he  deliberately  departed  from  them.  The  earliest 
instance  is  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  (1597).  Friar  Lawrence  is  wise 
and  kindly  even  though  his  plan  goes  awry,  and  he  is  called  a 
“holy  man.”  But  the  corresponding  character  in  Shakespeare’s 
source  is  a  vile  creature  of  the  type  best  known  to  us  in 
Boccaccio’s  Decameron.  King  John  (1598)  provides  an  even 
more  striking  example.  It  is  true  that  it  contains  a  passage  that 
seems  decisive  on  the  other  side  : 

Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 

So  slight,  unworthy  and  ridiculous 

To  charge  me  to  an  answer  as  the  Pope  (III.  i.) 

On  this  John  Bailey  comments :  “  No  Roman  Catholic  could  ever 
have  set  his  pen  to  such  insulting  words.  The  attack  on  the 
Pope,  one  may  notice,  is  not  doctrinal  at  all.  It  is,  as  the  English 
Reformation  was,  practical,  common-sensical,  and  political.”^' 
The  qualifications  seem  important.  The  words  are  certainly  not 
doctrinal  and  they  are  political,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
they  would  give  as  much  offence  to  the  majority  of  Catholics  in 
Elizabeth’s  time  as  they  would  to-day — we  remember  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Catholic  patron,  Southampton.  It  is  doubtful  even  that 
they  would  have  offended  Catholics  in  John’s  own  day.  J.  R. 
Green’s  account  of  the  people’s  reaction  to  his  surrender  to  the 
Pope  suggests  the  contrary The  truth  is,  the  English  nation 
had  always  resented  the  papal  claim  to  Interfere  in  its  affairs, 
and  when  Henry  VIII.  threw  off  the  papal  yoke  while  retaining 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  declared  himself  Head  of  the  Church,  he 
was  supported  by  the  people  and  in  particular  by  Bishops  Bonner 
and  Gardiner,  though  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
objected  even  to  martyrdom.  It  is  true  that  the  Bishops  changed 
their  mind  when  they  saw  the  Protestant  revolution  and  the  greed 
of  Protestant  politicians  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  eagerly 
welcomed  the  reaction  under  Mary.  But  they  under-estimated 
the  anti-papal  feeling  in  the  country,  and  when  Elizabeth  came 
to  power  the  nation  rallied  round  her,  and  Catholic  and  Protestant 
were  united  in  resisting  the  Armada,  blessed  though  it  was  by 
the  Pope.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  any  but  the  conspiring 
minority  of  Catholics  should  have  disagreed  with  the  words  in 
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their  context.  But  of  far  more  significance  than  these  few  words 
in  the  play  is  what  Shakespeare  has  left  out  of  it.  It  is  based 
on  an  older  play.  The  Troublesome  Raigne  of  King  John  of 
England.  This  is  a  fierce  Protestant  polemic  in  which  contempt 
is  poured  on  the  old  faith,  monks  are  murderous  and  immoral, 
and  the  hermit-prophet  Peter  is  a  vulgar  impostor.  All  this  is 
expunged  by  Shakespeare,  and  he  transforms  a  violent  assault 
on  the  Roman  Qiurch  into  a  presentation  of  the  political  struggle 
between  the  papacy  and  England  in  which  his  sympathies  are 
with  his  own  country,  as  were  the  sympathies  of  most  Catholics. 
A  third  instance  of  his  respect  for  Catholic  institutions  may  be 
found  in  Measure  for  Measure.  This  is  based  on  an  old  play. 
Promos  and  Cassandra.  In  this,  Cassandra  yields  to  the  passion 
of  the  judge  Promos  to  save  her  brother.  But  Isabella,  the 
corresponding  character,  whom  Shakespeare  makes  a  votaress 
of  St.  Claire,  refuses  with  indignation.  He  will  not  sacrifice  the 
honour  of  a  religious  character.  By  this  alteration  of  the  plot 
at  a  crucial  point,  and  by  introducing  a  new  figure,  Mariana  of 
the  moated  grange,  he  transforms  a  story  of  debauchery  and 
cruelty  into  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  Christian  of  his  plays. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  this  that  Shakespeare  has  no  ecclesiastic 
like  the  wicked  Cardinal  in  Webster’s  Duchess  of  Malfi.  Once 
a  privileged  Fool  makes  ribald  reference  to  “'the  mm’s  lip  to  the 
friar’s  mouth  ”  {All’s  Well,  11  ii.),  but  no  such  characters  appear 
in  the  plays.  Bishops,  priests,  monks,  nuns,  are  all  dignified 
figures.  As  Bradley  observes :  “  We  perceive  in  Shakespeare’s 
tone  in  regard  to  them  not  the  faintest  trace  of  dislike  or  con¬ 
tempt.”^®  This  applies  also,  with  exceptions,  to  his  Anglican 
parsons.  He  regards  with  friendly  eye  “  Sir  ”  Nathaniel  in 
Love’s  Labour  Lost  (“a  marvellous  good  neighbour,  faith,  and 
can  bowl  well  ”  V.  ii.),  and  the  good  “  Sir  ”  Hugh  Evans  in 
The  Merry  Wives  (“  Serve  Got  and  leave  your  desires,  and  the 
fairies  will  not  pinse  you  ”  V.  v.).  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  he 
makes  both  humorous  characters,  as  he  does  not  with  their 
Catholic  counterparts.  But  “  Sir  ”  Oliver  Martext,  the  “  vicar 
of  the  next  parish,”  who  makes  a  brief  appearance  in  As  You 
Like  It  (III.  iii.)  is  exposed  by  Jaques  as  an  incompetent  dullard 
(“  this  fellow  will  but  join  you  together  as  they  join  wainscot”). 
And  Master  Dumbe,  “  our  minister,”  who  does  not  app^r  in 
person  at  all  in  2  Henry  IV.  11  iv.,  is  an  appropriate  spiritual 
adviser  to  Mistress  Quickly,  and  only  too  representative  of  many 
of  the  non-preaching  Elizabethan  clergy.  While  Shakespeare 
looked  upon  the  new  order  with  genial  tolerance,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  had  the  reverence  for  it  he  showed  for  the  old. 
There  is  some  reason,  however,  for  believing  that  he  was 
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acquainted  with  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  the  great  and 
classic  defence  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

In  his  important  book,  The  Elizabethan  World  Picture,  Dr. 
Tillyard  makes  it  clear  that  the  general  medieval  picture  of  the 
world  survived  in  outline  into  the  Elizabethan  age,  though  “  its 
existence  was  by  then  precarious,”  and  that  Shakespeare  cannot 
be  fully  understood  unless  this  backgrotmd  be  taken  into  account. 
The  world  picture,  he  says,  “  one  can  say  dogmatically  was  still 
solidly  theocentric.”  More  particularly,  “  the  Puritans  and  the 
courtiers  were  more  united  by  a  common  theological  bond  than 
they  were  divided  by  ethical  disagreements.  They  had  in  common 
a  mass  of  basic  assumptions  about  the  world  which  they  never 
disputed  and  whose  importance  varied  inversely  with  this  very 
meagreness  of  controversy.”^*  To  doctrinal  disputes,  Shakespeare 
but  rarely  alludes.  A  passing  glance  can  be  found  in  Love’s 
Labour  Lost. 

See,  see!  my  beauty  will  be  saved  by  merit. 

O  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days.  (IV.,  i.) 

But  we  should  expect  to  find  many  references  to  the  Puritans  in 
his  plays.  The  Puritans  waged  open  war  upon  the  drama,  and 
naturally  were  assailed  with  many  gibes  from  the  stage.  They 
made  repeated  attempts  to  have  the  London  theatres  closed,  and 
even  in  Stratford  during  Shakespeare’s  retirement  their  influence 
induced  the  Town  Council  in  1612  to  pass  a  resolution  declaring 
plays  to  be  unlawful,  and  increasing  the  penalties  against  players. 
And  yet  Shakespeare  married  his  daughter  Susanna  to  the 
Puritan  Dr.  John  Hall ;  he  entertained  Puritan  preachers  at  New 
Place;  and  he  certainly  read  the  Bible  in  the  Gr^evan  Version.^ 
If  it  is  clear  that  his  Catholic  upbringing  permanently  influenced 
him,  these  facts  have  led  some  to  think  that  he  had  Puritan 
leanings  and  even  that  he  chafed  against  his  profession,  un¬ 
willingly  making  himself  “  a  motley  to  the  view  ”  {Sonnet  CX.). 
This  last  suggestion  is  probably  unfounded.  But  it  is  an  arresting 
fact  that  he  has  few  references  to  the  Puritans  and  no  attacks 
upon  them,  and  nothing  approaching  the  caricatures  in  other 
dramatists,  such  as  Ben  Jonson  in  Bartholomew  Fair.  Indeed, 
he  never  introduced  a  Puritan  character  into  his  drama.  The 
humourless  Malvolio  in  Twelfth  Night  is  several  times  called  a 
puritan  by  his  companions  because  of  his  quite  reasonable 
objection  to  the  carousals  of  Sir  Andrew  and  Sir  Toby;  but  he 
is  no  “  puritan,”  only,  as  Maria  says :  “  Sometimes  a  kind  of 
puritan  ”  (11  iii.).  In  the  struggle  between  players  and  Puritans 
Shakespeare  was,  as  in  other  matters,  above  the  war.  It  is 
evident  that  he  recognised  the  noble  element  in  the  Puritan  move- 
^^chap.  1. 
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ment,  and  sympathised  with  its  moral  fervour.  The  finest  tribute 
to  Marina  in  Pericles  is  “  She  would  make  a  Puritan  of  the 
Devil  if  he  should  cheapen  a  kiss  of  her  ”  (IV.  vi.).  And  he 
knew  that  Puritan  was  a  name  that  covered  many  distinctions, 
and  included  men  like  the  nonconformist  saint  and  scholar  in 
whom  Thomas  Fuller  said  “  the  old  Puritan  may  seem  to 
expire.”^*  John  Dodd  disassociated  himself  from  the  somewhat 
unscrupulous  controversy  of  many  of  his  fellows,  and  was  a 
great  lover  of  natural  b^uty — “  In  this  flower,  saith  he,  I  can 
see  more  of  God  than  in  all  Ae  beautiful  buildings  in  the  world.” 
The  clown  in  All’s  IV ell  says  :  “  Though  honesty  be  no  puritan, 
yet  it  will  do  no  hurt;  it  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over 
the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart;”  that  is,  both  the  white  surplice 
and  the  puritan  gown  are  honourable.  Doubtless  this  was 
Shakespeare’s  own  judgement.  Even  Sir  Toby’s  words  in 
Twelfth  Night:  “I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician” 
(III.  ii.)  betray  no  animus  against  those  victims  of  episcopal  fury. 
Shakespeare  mocked  at  no  man’s  religion. 

And  yet  Shakespeare  was  no  Puritan.  Whatever  sympathy 
he  had  for  their  moral  earnestness,  he  regarded  their  outlook 
upon  human  life  as  too  narrow.  He  puts  the  criticism,  “  Dost 
thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more 
cakes  and  ale  ?  ”  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  comic  characters 
{Twelfth  Night,  II.  iii.),  but  it  expresses  his  own  attitude  to 
the  Puritan  asceticism.  He  had  an  experiencing  and  enjoying 
nature,  and  freely  accepted  as  part  of  the  divine  creation  the 
desires  and  satisfactions  upon  which  the  average  Puritan  stamped 
his  disapproval.  His  delight  in  the  coherent  sensuous  beauty  of 
the  world,  in  his  art,  in  music,  in  the  love  and  laughter  of  men 
and  women,  separated  him  from  many  whom,  on  other  grounds, 
he  esteemed.  He  sang  the  Benedicite,  and  never  so  sweetly  as 
in  his  last  plays,  “  the  setting  sun  and  music  at  the  close.”  Aoove 
all,  his  unequalled  gift  of  humour,  and  the  wisdom  that  hiunour 
brings,  would  alone  have  preserved  him  from  the  pride  of  judge¬ 
ment  and  spiritual  arrogance  which  were  the  perils  of  Puritanism. 
Nor  can  we  associate  him  with  their  passion  for  impossible 
certainties,  their  contentions  for  the  shade  of  a  word,  and  their 
claim  for  new  ecclesiastical  systems  that  they  only  were  of 
divine  authority.  They  sometimes  deserved  the  reproach,  as  did 
some  of  their  opponents : 

’Tis  mad  idolatry 

To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god.  {TroU.  II.,  ii.) 

And  on  some  graver  matters,  and  this  not  only  with  reference 
to  the  Puritans,  though  his  mind  was  metaphysical,  he  had  a 
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distaste  for  speculation  on  divii'.e  and  hidden  subjects.  This  is 
apparent  as  early  as  Love’s  Labour  Lost,  which  is  not  only  a 
gay  burlesque  of  current  affectations  of  speech,  but  a  light  satire 
on  a  group  of  intellecttials  known  as  “  The  School  of  Night,” 
which  met  to  discuss  social  and  philosophical  questions.^"^  It  is 
explicit  in  Lafue’s  obviously  topical  words  in  All’s  Well :  “  They 
say  miracles  are  past;  and  we  have  our  philosophical  persons  to 
make  modern  and  familiar  things  supernatural  and  causeless. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  make  trifles  of  terrors,  ensconcing  ourselves 
into  seeming  knowledge,  when  we  should  submit  ourselves  to  an 
unknown  fear.”  (II.  iii.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  “  wisdom  of 
Nature  ”  {Lear  I.  ii.),  that  is,  research  into  the  secrets  of  nature, 
claimed  Shakespeare’s  interest,  and  the  tragedy  of  Lear  especially 
shows  how  he  read  the  current  manuals  on  the  subject.^*  But  his 
searching  mind,  like  his  Hamlet’s,  was  exercised  rather  with  the 
profound  problems  of  life  and  death,  and  rejected  the  superficial 
scepticisms  of  “  philosophical  persons  ”  withdrawn  from  the 
world  of  nature  and  man,  like  the  dilettantes  of  Love’s  Labour, 
to  “  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book  to  seek  the  light  of  truth  ” 
(I.  i.).  Lockhart  says  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  so  akin  to 
Shakespeare,  though  he  had  not  his  deep  sense  of  the  mystery 
that  is  man  and  the  mystery  that  encompasses  him :  “  The  few 
passages  in  his  diaries  in  which  he  alludes  to  his  own  religious 
feelings  and  practices  show  clearly  .  .  .  the  modesty  with  which  he 
shrunk  from  indulging  either  the  presumption  of  reason,  or  the 
extravagance  of  imagination,  in  the  province  of  Faith.”  The 
-  words  can  be  applied  without  alteration  to  Shakespeare. 

In  one  grave  matter,  the  licentiousness  of  the  age,  he  was 
increasingly  in  sympathy  with  the  puritan  spirit  in  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  which  strove  against  the  current.  In  his  great 
tragic  period  from  Hamlet  to  Timon  (although  he  wrote  other 
than  tragedies  in  these  years),  there  is  an  unmistakable  loathing 
of  drunkenness  and  “  vices  of  the  blood.”  As  Bradley  says : 
“  The  undercurrent  of  disgust  seems  to  become  audible.”^  It 
should  not  be  exaggerated,  as  it  sometimes  is,  as  though  it  were 
an  obsession.  Obsessions  of  this  kind  do  not  produce  Hamlets 
and  Lears.  But  it  may  well  be  that  his  intense  realisation  of  the 
tragic  depths  of  life  made  him  painfully  conscious  of  the 
degradation  of  sensual  sins.  It  was  in  this  period  that  he  wrote 
Measure  for  Measure,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  moral  problem 
in  the  very  spirit  of  the  gospels.  But  he  did  more  than  this.  The 
Lady  in  Milton’s  Comus  says  : 

^■^cp.  Bradbrook,  The  School  of  Night. 
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To  him  that  dares 

Arm  his  profane  tongue  with  contemptuous  words 
Against  the  sun-clad  power  of  chastity 
Fain  would  I  something  say. 

And  Shakespeare;  in  his  dramatic  way,  had  much  to  say.  From 
this  time  on  he  created  a  series  of  lovely  characters  upon  whose 
chastity  emphasis  is  expressly  laid — Marina  in  Pericles,  Imogen 
in  Cytnbeline,  Hermione  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  and  above  all, 
Isabella  in  Measure  for  Measure,  whose  chastity  is  a  flame  of 
fire : 

Were  I  under  terms  of  death, 

Th’  impression  of  keen  whips  I’d  wear  as  rubies, 

And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That,  longing,  have  been  sick  for,  ere  I’d  yield 
My  body  up  to  shame.  (II.,  iv.) 

But  perhaps  more  significant  still  is  his  deepened  reverence  for 
marriage  (though  there  is  not  a  line  in  all  his  plays  that  makes 
light  of  it)  as  against  the  “  pre-contract.”  As  is  well  known,  in 
the  Elizabethan  age,  as  for  centuries  before,  the  betrothal  was 
confirmed  by  an  oath  and  attested  bond,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
civil  marriage.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  “  marriage  lines  ” 
of  Margaret  in  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  was  of  this  nature. 
In  Twelfth  Night  there  is  a  description  of  such  a  pre-contract 
between  Olivia  and  Sebastian  : 

A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love. 

Confirm’d  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands. 

Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips. 

Strengthen’d  by  interchangement  of  your  rings; 

And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal’d  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony.  (V.,  i.) 

And  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Olivia  calls  him  “  husband.”  In 
Measure  for  Measure  again,  it  is  the  old  betrothal  of  Mariana 
to  Angelo  that  justifies  her  submission  to  the  Duke’s  plan  that 
she  should  secretly  take  Isabella’s  place  in  the  assignment,  an 
expedient  that  repels  us  tmless  we  realise  that,  according  to 
Elizabethan  ideas,  she  was  but  enforcing  her  rights. 

Nor,  gentle  daughter,  fear  you  not  at  all. 

He  is  your  husband  on  a  pre-contract ; 

To  bring  you  thus  together  is  no  sin.  (IV.,  i.) 

It  is  probable  that  Shakespeare’s  own  relations  with  Anne 
Hathaway  were  governed  by  such  a  betrothal.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  indication  of  any  disgrace  in  the  arrangements  for 
their  subsequent  marriage. 

And  yet  in  The  Tempest,  his  last  play,  Prospero  ruthlessly 
denounces  the  common  view  of  the  pre-contract.  Says  he  to 
Ferdinand,  whom  he  has  just  betrothed  to  Miranda : 
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Then,  as  my  gift  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchas’d,  take  my  daughter :  but 
If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  minister'd. 

No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow.  (IV.,  i.) 

It  is  clear  that  as  he  grew  older,  Shakespeare  realised  the  moral 
dangers  of  the  pre-contract  in  an  age  of  increasing  laxity,  and 
the  importance  of  the  marriage  bond  as  sanctioned  by  the  “  holy 
rite  ”  of  religion  and  the  Church.  A  significant  incident  marked 
his  closing  days.  His  younger  daughter,  Judith,  married  Thomas 
Quiney  on  February  10th,  1616,  in  a  season  prohibited  by  canon 
law,  and  both  were  excommunicated.  Shakespeare  had  made 
his  will  in  January,  but  in  March  he  altered  it,  considerably  to 
the  detriment  of  Judith.  They  cannot  be  wrong  who  see  in  this 
an  indication  of  his  displeasure  at  the  circumstances  which 
brought  upon  the  pair  the  excommunication  of  the  Church.  He 
died  on  April  23rd,  within  a  month  of  signing  the  amended  will. 

The  now  familiar  figure  of  a  Shakespeare  calmly  contem¬ 
plating  all  creeds  and  religions  with  an  inscrutable  smile,  "  the 
Spinozistic  Deity,”  as  Coleridge  so  solemnly  called  him,^°  is  a  fan¬ 
tastic  illusion  which  he  himself  would  have  blown  away  with  a 
gust  of  his  great  laughter.  And  Coleridge’s  further  statement, 
which  some  modern  studies  would  involve  :  “  I  believe  Shakespeare 
was  not  a  whit  more  intelligible  in  his  own  day  than  he  is  now 
to  an  educated  man,  except  for  a  few  local  allusions  of  no  con¬ 
sequence,”^^  he  would  have  dismissed  with  a  reference  to  his 
financial  profits.  Unintelligible  dramatists  do  not  make  fortunes. 
The  truth  is  he  was  a  thorough  Elizabethan,  and,  like  all  great 
men  whose  appeal  is  to  all  ages,  he  was  firmly  rooted  in  his  own 
age,  and  spoke  to  his  own  generation  whose  life  and  background 
he  shared.  It  is  this  that  is  forgotten  or  ignored  by  many  modem 
writers  who  attribute  to  him  the  scepticism  of  the  present  century. 
The  assertion  that  he  had  no  personal  religion,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
not  a  mere  reflection  of  their  own  agnosticism,  is  in  the  main 
based  on  a  study  of  the  great  tragedies.  ”  His  peopled  but  lonely 
planet,”  says  Dr.  Dixon,  “  swings  as  if  unrelated  to  any  other 
in  empty  space, and  he  compares  Shakespearean  tragedy  un¬ 
favourably  in  this  matter  with  Greek  tragedy,  which  had  a 
religious  background  of  sacred  myth  and  ritual.  It  is  wholly 
“  secular.”  Yet  certainly  it  was  not  written  in  Hotspur’s  spirit : 
“  He  that  kills  me  some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots  at  breakfast, 
washes  his  hands  and  says  to  his  wife,  ‘  Fie  upon  this  quiet  life ! 
I  want  work’”  (1  Henry  IV.  II.  iv.).  It  is  at  least  as  serious 

20  Table  Talk,  12  May,  1830.  22  Tragedy.  32. 

21  ib.,  15  Mar.,  1834. 
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as  any  ancient  tragedy.  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  a  note 
to  Bradley’s  lecture  on  “  Hegel’s  Theory  of  Tragedy  ” ;  “  There 
is  one  marked  difference  between  ancient  and  modem  tragedy. 
Speaking  roughly,  we  may  say  that  the  former  includes,  while 
the  latter  tends  to  ignore,  the  religious  ideas  of  the  time,”  and 
he  explains  that  the  Olympian  gods  “  are  in  the  same  element  as 
Art,  while  this  is,  on  the  whole,  not  so  with  modern  religious  ideas. 
One  result  would  be  that  Greek  tragedy  represents  the  total  Greek 
mind  more  fully  than  modern  tragedy  can  the  total  modem 
mind.”^  In  other  words,  Greek  tragedy  was  religious  and 
Elizabethan  tragedy  was  not,  because  the  gods  were  creations 
of  the  imagination,  and  so  the  myths  could  be  used  freely  and 
adapted  to  their  own  purposes  by  the  great  tragedians,  whereas 
the  Christian  religion  is  not  my^ical  but  rooted  in  history  and 
embodied  in  doctrines  which  cannot  be  varied  at  will.  To  this 
it  must  be  added  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  religion  of 
redemption  by  the  historic  act  of  God  in  Christ,  and  therefore 
it  is  doubtful  whether  there  can  be  a  Christian  tragedy.  The 
great  Hebrew  poet  who  wrote  the  Book  of  Job  had  to  ignore 
the  explanatory  prologue  when  he  told  of  the  spiritual  agonies 
of  that  tragic  figure.  Job  had  to  remain  in  ignorance.  And  the 
Elizabethan  tragedians,  for  the  same  reason,  were  compelled  to 
ignore  the  Christian  revelation.  Santayana  has  a  long  passage 
on  what  he  calls  the  absence  of  religion,  that  is  a  religious  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  universe,  in  Shakespeare,  and  concludes  that  he 
was  indifferent  to  it.^*  As  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  other 
dramatists,  the  conclusion  seems  hasty.  Like  them,  Shakespeare 
had  to  isolate  his  tragic  characters  and  set  them  moving  in  a 
universe  from  which,  of  necessity,  the  illumination  of  faith  was 
excluded.  But  this  no  more  implies  that  he  was  not  a  Christian 
than  it  implies  that  his  audiences,  or  for  that  matter  his  present- 
day  readers,  who  were  awed  and  subdued  by  his  tragic  genius, 
were  not  Christian.  It  only  implies,  to  quote  Bradley  again,  that 
“  If,  as  a  private  person,  he  had  a  religious  faith,  his  tragic  view 
can  hardly  have  been  in  contradiction  with  this  faith,  but  must 
have  been  included  in  it,  and  supplemented,  not  abolished,  by 
additional  ideas.”  And  indeed,  it  was  the  background  of  the 
Christian  faith  that  made  the  tremendum  of  his  tragedies  so 
overwhelming.  As  Dr.  Tillyard  says  :  “  Othello’s  ‘  chaos  is  come 
again,’  or  Ulysses’s  ‘  this  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate  ’  cannot 
be  fully  felt  apart  from  orthodox  theology.”  It  is  because 
within  the  bounds  of  his  tragedy  Shakespeare  presents  the 
grandeur  and  the  flaw  of  the  human  soul  and  the  mysteries 
flirough  which  it  moves  with  such  pretemaural  and  awful  power 

^op.  cit.,  95.  ^Shakespearean  Tragedy,  22. 

Little  Essays,  168. 
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that,  beyond  all  other,  it  exalts  and  purifies  the  spirit.  Newman 
called  Shakespeare  “  a  great  religious  poet,”  and  it  is  chiefly 
his  tragedies  that  justify  the  description.  Only  the  divine  tragedy 
of  the  Cross  is  adequate  to  his  tragic  universe — God  in  Christ 
crucified.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  also  that,  as  Professor  Stoll 
says :  “  The  moral  values  and  even  the  social  sanctions  are  un¬ 
broken.”^®  In  them  Evil  is  always  self-destroyed,  while  Good, 
even  in  outward  defeat,  shines  with  unearthly  splendour. 

There  are  many  who  are  in  no  way  inclined  to  the  sceptic’s 
account  of  Shakespeare  who  are  perplexed  by  his  real  or  apparent 
silence  about  immortality.  The  difficulty  is  felt  most  in  connection 
with  the  great  speech  in  Measure  for  Measure,  in  which  the 
Duke,  disguised  as  a  friar,  prepares  Claudio,  who  is  under 
senfence  of  death,  for  his  execution.  There  is  not  a  word  about 
the  Christian  hope.  There  is  much  about  the  vanity  of  life. 

All  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld ;  and  when  thou  art  old  and  rich. 

Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb  nor  beauty. 

To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.  What’s  j;et  in  this 
That  bears  the  name  of  life?  Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  moe  thousand  deaths :  yet  death  we  fear. 

That  makes  these  odds  all  even.  (III.,  i.) 

And  yet  Measure  for  Measure,  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the 
plays,  contains  the  most  eloquent  expressions  of  the  Christian 
faith  Shakespeare  ever  wrote,  speeches  that  are  not  only  “  in 
character,”  but  belong  to  the  very  soul  and  significance  of  the 
play. 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were  were  forfeit  once; 

And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took. 

Found  out  the  remedy.  (II.,  iii.) 

Well  might  R.  W.  Chambers  say :  “  Never  does  Shakespeare 
seem  more  passionately  to  identify  himself  with  any  of  his 
characters  than  he  does  with  Isabel  as  she  pleads  for  mercy 
against  strict  justice,”®'^  It  is  certain  that  in  a  play  that  makes 
such  direct  appeal  to  the  Christian  faith  no  Elizabethan  would 
dream  that  Shakespeare  questioned  immortality.  It  is  only  by 
ignoring  the  "  basic  assumptions  ”  Shakespeare  shared  with  his 
contemporaries  that  we  can  think  it.  The  Duke’s  speech  is  not 
only  Elizabethan,  it  is  medieval.  “  ‘  Be  absolute  for  death,’  is 
an  epitome  of  medieval  homilies  on  the  contempt  of  the  world,"' 
says  Dr.  Tillyard.^  And  as  for  the  Duke’s  method  of  consolation, 
it  is  enough  to  remember  that  one  of  the  most  cherished  of 

28o/>.  cit.,  3. 

Art  and  Artifice  in  Shakespeare  (Shakespearean  Criticism  1919-35, 
World’s  Classics,  76). 

2T  Man’s  Unconquerable  Mind,  286. 
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books,  the  one  to  which  Dante  turned  for  comfort  when  Beatrice 
died,  was  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy  of  Boethius,  canonised 
as  St.  Severinus.  It  was  translated  by  King  Alfred,  by  Chaucer, 
and  now  by  Queen  Elizabeth  herself.  In  this  beautiful  centuries- 
old  book,  written  by  a  Christian  facing  death,  there  is  only  a 
sentence  or  two  about  immortality,  and  the  relevant  section 
stresses  the  transiency  and  imperfections  of  all  life’s  gains : 
"  For  this  is  sure,  and  this  is  fixed  by  everlasting  law,  that 
naught  which  is  brought  to  birth  shall  constant  here  abide.”*® 
And  Bacon  could  end  his  essay  Of  Death  in  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Duke’s  speech :  “  But  above  all,  beleeve  it,  the  sweetest 
Canticle  is  Nunc  Dimittis.”  Again  and  again  the  same  note  is 
struck  by  contemporary  writers  as  consolation  in  the  face  of 
death,  and  their  faith  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  age  was,  in  fact, 
“  studied  in  death  ”  {Macbeth  I.  iii.).  Perhaps,  apart  from  the 
medieval  heritage,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  a  time  when 
the  Plague  was  a  returning  visitor,  when  sudden  turns  of  fortune 
were  of  daily  experience,  and  when  the  scaffold  was  always  a 
possibility  for  the  highest  in  the  land.  But,  most  of  all,  it  was 
due  to  the  intensity  of  life  itself  as  it  coursed  through  men’s 
hearts.  They  were  alive  in  every  fibre  of  their  beings,  and  for 
this  reason  death  was  great.  And  it  is  possible  that  our  modern 
indifference  to  death  is  a  sign  not  of  increased  but  of  decreased 
vitality.  Death  dwindles  as  the  individual  lessens. 

It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  Shakespeare’s  greatest 
figures,  in  whom  life  is  most  abundant,  are  at  their  greatest  in 
death.  Even  Lear,  redeemed  at  last  by  love,  dies  in  an  ecstasy, 
believing  that  Cordelia  is  living.  Hamlet  asks  his  friend  to  live 
to  tell  his  story :  “  Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile,”  as  though, 
says  Wilson  Knight,  ”  it  is  death,  not  life,  holds  the  deeper 
assurance  for  humanity.”  And  Cleopatra,  as  she  approadies 
death,  lifts  up  her  arms :  “  I  have  immortal  longings  in  me,” 
and  fears  lest  Iras,  who  is  already  dead,  will  meet  Antony  first 
and  gain  the  kiss  it  is  her  heaven  to  have.  The  last  words  are 
“  in  character,”  but  that  death  is  not  the  destruction,  but  in  some 
way  the  liberation  and  expansion  of  the  spirit,  is  clearly  implied 
in  the  end  of  all  Shakespeare’s  greatest  creations.  The  time¬ 
lessness  of  death  is  freedom  for  the  spirit,  and  it  is  love’s  own 
home. 

And  if  we  seek  for  Shakespeare’s  avowed  faith,  we  have  it 
in  the  great  146th  Sonnet,  “  Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful 
earth,”  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  “  fading  mansion  ”  of  Ae 
body  on  which  he  spends  “  so  large  cost.”  He  is  Platonic  like 
Spenser,  Sir  John  Davies,  and  most  poets. 

29  Book  II.,  Met.  iii. 

39  Wheel  of  Fire,  50. 
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Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant’s  loss. 

And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store; 

Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross; 

'  Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more : 

So  shalt  thou  feed  on  Death,  that  feeds  on  men. 

And  Death  once  dead,  there’s  no  more  dying  then. 

It  is  as  supreme  poet  and,  as  his  Hamlet  would  say,  “with 
thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ”  (I.  i.)  that  Shakespeare 
thought  of  life  and  death.  He  knew  that  he  was  far  more  than 
“  the  quintessence  of  dust.” 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 

But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

-  (Merchant  of  Venice,  V.,  i.) 

Quiller-Couch  once  said  that  if  a  greater  than  Ariel  were  to 
wing  down  from  heaven  and  offer  him  his  choice  of  all  the 
books  in  the  world  he  would  choose  The  Tempest?^  Love  has 
its  little  language  and  it  has  its  great,  and  all  lovers  of  The 
Tempest  will  understand.  They  will  feel,  too,  with  him  that  it 
is  almost  a  desecration  to  lay  anatomising  hands  upon  it.  It  is 
the  last  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  of  which  he  was  the  sole  author. 
In  it  he  quite  plainly  bids  farewell  to  the  audience  which  had 
waited  upon  his  art  for  so  many  years.  It  is  his  loveliest  and 
most  magical  bequest  to  the  world.  In  its  unutterable  beauty 
it  is  unlike  anything  else  he  ever  wrote,  even  the  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  to  which  it  has  a  superficial  likeness.  It  has 
been  variously  described  as  a  “  Dream,”  a  “  work  of  mystic 
insight,”  an  “  irridescent  bubble  shot  across  by  divers  threads 
of  symbolism  and  suggestion.”  It  possesses,  says  Dowden,  the 
“  quality  of  soliciting  men  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  it,  as 
of  an  enigma,  and  at  the  same  time  of  baffling  their  enquiry.”®* 
It  is  not  an  allegory,  though  many  have  tried  to  interpret  it  as 
one.  Lowell,  Renan,  even  in  part  Dowden  himself,  and  Dover 
Wilson,  have  given  their  own  reading  of  it  in  this  sense.  It 
is  a  Vision,  the  crowning  work  of  ffle  greatest  of  poets  with 
whom  thought  and  imagery  were  one.  As  we  read  it  again  and 
again  it  becomes  incandescent  with  meaning,  and  meanings  below 
meanings,  which  cannot  be  translated  into  common  speech.  Its 
great  meaning  is  in  the  whole,  and  not  in  its  parts,  as  is  the 
“  meaning  ”  of  a  masterpiece  of  music.  We  find  ourselves  held 
by  the  suggestiveness  of  a  shipwreck  which  is  yet  no  wreck; 
of  a  sea  from  whose  engulfing  waves  men  emerge  with  garments 
unstained  but  even  fresher  than  before;  of  an  island  “full  of 
noises,  sounds,  and  sweet  airs,”  which  to  one  man  seems  a 
“desert,  tminhabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible,”  and  to  another 

^^Shakespearean  Workmanship,  299. 

32  Shakespeare:  His  Mind  and  Art,  425. 
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so  rich  that  it  sets  him  dreaming  of  ideal  commonwealths;  of  a 
monster  whose  lips  can  be  touch^  with  poetry ;  of  an  Ariel  who 
's  now  a  sprite  of  wandering  music  and  now  a  harpy  tearing  at 
the  breasts  of  “  three  men  of  sin.”  We  dream  significant  dreams, 
from  which  we  are  awakened  by  the  voice  of  Prospero  speaking 
the  most  famous  and  beautiful  words  in  the  language : 

Our  revels  now  are  ended.  These  our  actors, 

As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 

The  cloud-capp’d  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind.  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

What  does  it  mean?  Is  Shakespeare  telling  us  that  our  life  is 
as  insubstantial  and  unmeaning  as  an  idle  dream,  that  after  all 
it  is  “  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing  ”  {Macbeth  V.  v.)  ?  The  play  itself  contradicts  this, 
for  it  is  full  of  meaning,  and  we  recall  the  pregnant  words  that 
flash  out  suddenly  from  the  tempests  of  Lear : 

Men  must  endure 

Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither : 

Ripeness  is  all.  (V.,  ii.) 

We  observe  then,  closely  attentive  to  the  last  words,  that,  with 
two  exceptions  where  it  has  a  different  meaning  altogether,  the 
verb  rounded  in  the  plays  always  means  encircled  or  surrounded, 
as  the  crown  rounds  the  head  of  a  king  or  as  a  soldier  is  hemmed 
in  by  danger.  Our  little  life  is  enclosed  with  a  sleep,  not  the 
end  only,  but  the  beginning.  It  was  a  commonplace  of  con¬ 
temporary  belief  that  the  soul  comes  into  the  body  at  birth.  And 
we  remember  Wordsworth’s  familiar  lines : 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 

The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life’s  star. 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 

And  cometh  from  afar. 

So  Shakespeare  and  Spenser  and  others  thought.  We  come  from 
"elsewhere”  through  the  sleep  of  birth,  and  we  pass  elsewhere 
through  the  sleep  of  death.  And  it  is  here  that  we  are  caught 
in  dreams,  dreams  of  ambition,  of  desire,  of  lusts,  of  banquets 
of  the  senses  that  vanish  at  a  touch,  of  joys  that  melt  away  like 
mist.  "  We  sleep  all  the  way,”  said  John  Donne,  "  from  the 
womb  to  the  grave  we  are  never  thoroughly  awake;  but  pass  on 
with  such  dreams  and  imaginations  as  these.”  And  yet  it  is  not 
without  purpose  we  are  here.  The  deepest  thing  in  us,  deeper 
than  our  dreams,  is  Conscience,  which  Shakespeare  always 
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reverenced;  and  if  some  harpy  Ariel  rouses  Conscience,  the 
dreams  are  seen  to  be  the  unrealities  they  are,  and  the  universe 
becomes  the  sounding-board  of  truth, 

O,  it  is  monstrous !  monstrous ! 

Methought  the  billows  spoke  and  told  me  of  it; 

The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me;  and  the  thunder. 

That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc’d 

The  name  of  Prosper  :  it  did  bass  my  trespass.  (III.,  iii.) 

Keats,  who  was  more  like  the  young  Shakespeare  than  all  our 
poets,  thought  that  the  world  is  “  the  Vale  of  Soul-making.”  It 
is  what  The  Tempest  says,  with  much  more.  Shakespeare  knew 
what  the  young  Keats  had  not  time  to  learn,  that  there  is  need 
of  repentance  and  of  a  divine  forgiveness  before  the  ”  making  ” 
can  be  accomplished,  but  the  meaning  of  life  is  nevertheless  9ie 
discovery  and  saving  of  the  soul.  And  the  issue  of  the  play  is, 
as  Gonzalo  says : 

All  of  us  (found)  ourselves 
When  no  man  was  his  own.  (V.,  i.) 

But  nothing  is  determined.  Man’s  will  is  free.  If  men  refuse 
to  hear  and  persist  in  pursuing  dreams  then,  like  the  sensual 
party  in  the  play,  they  are  hunted  away  by  ”  hounds.”  This  is 
Shakespeare’s  last  testament,  bequeathed  not  in  stiff  allegory  but 
in  a  vision  of  consummate  beauty. 

There  is  one  figure  which  not  even  in  symbol  could  be 
represented  in  Shakespearean  drama.  It  is  the  figure  of  Him 
whose 

blessed  feet 

.  .  .  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nail’d 

For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross.  (1  Henry  IV.,  I.,  i.) 

Of  Him,  Dr.  Forsyth  has  said,  and  the  words  are  appropriate 
to  the  imagery  of  The  Tempest:  “They  were  as  men  that 
dreamed;  He  was  as  the  one  wakeful  being  in  a  world  of 
dreamful  sleepers,  and  His  wakefulness  was  more  than  the 
world’s  sleep.”  At  His  feet,  Shakespeare  laid  his  crown. 

An  unbiassed  study  of  Shakespeare,  while  it  reveals  the 
abiding  influence  of  his  Catholic  origins,  does  not  confirm  the 
Davies  tradition.  It  is  not  impossible,  but  it  is  very  improbable. 
Apart  from  other  evidence,  his  very  centrality,  his  reverence  for 
order  as  he  expressed  it  in  the  great  speech  of  Ulysses  on  Degree 
in  Troiliis  and  Cressida,  and  his  deeply  felt  patriotism,  make  it 
almost  unthinkable  that  he  maintained  connection  with  ffie  Roman 
Church  when  it  was  reduced  to  a  small  minority  and  associated 
with  conspiracies  against  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  that  he  ever  questioned 
the  “  basic  assumptions  ”  of  his  time,  which  included  the  tenets 
of  the  Christian  faith.  There  is  nothing  in  his  plays  to  suggest 
this,  and  much  to  contradict  it,  and  some  of  them  no  one  but  a 
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believing  Christian  could  have  written.  But  it  is  clear  that 
religious  controversy  was  repugnant  to  him,  especially  the  in¬ 
tolerant  controversy  that  raged  around  him.  It  was  not  from 
indifference  to  religion  that  he  shunned  any  reference  to  it,  but 
from  a  sense  of  the  many-sidedness  of  life  and  truth,  and  the 
large  charity  of  his  mind.  No  words  in  Hooker  would  appeal 
to  him  more  than  these :  “  There  will  come  a  time  when  three 
words,  uttered  with  charity  and  meekness,  shall  receive  a  far 
more  blessed  reward  than  three  thousand  volumes  written  with 
disdainful  sharpness  of  wit.”®®  To  all  who  quarrelled  in  the 
name  of  Christ  his  word  would  be : 

Who  should  be  pitiful  if  you  be  not? 

Or  who  should  study  to  prefer  a  peace 

If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils? 

(1  Hen.  VI.,  III.,  i.) 

He  was  an  Elizabethan  Christian,  or  if  we  prefer  the  words  of 
Professor  Stoll,  the  enemy  of  all  romantic  commentators,  “  a 
Christian  and  a  Protestant.”®*  He  was  the  more*  a  Protestant 
because  of  his  profound  realisation  of  “  the  mystery  of  things  ” 
{Lear  V.  ii.),  and  with  all  the  Christian  Humanists  of  his  age 
rejected  the  exclusive  claim  of  any  Church  to  possess  all  the 
truth  of  God.  To  the  Church  Universal,  Shakespeare  belonged 
in  mind  and  soul;  and,  as  Christian,  in  his  broad  humanity,  his 
humility,  his  charitv  and  stress  on  forgiveness,  he  was  more 
Christian  than  Milton  or  Wordsworth,  whose  glory  mingles  with 
his.  To  which  we  may  add,  with  Mark  Rutherford  :  “  We  need 
Shakespeare  as  well  as  Bunyan.”®® 

We  can  think  of  him,  therefore,  in  his  closing  days  in 
Stratford,  as  breaking  the  wand  of  Prospero  with  a  smile, 
pruning  his  roses,  gossiping  with  his  neighbours,  reading  his 
books  and  his  Genevan  Bible,  and,  on  Sundays,  attending  the 
church  which  now  enshrines  his  dust.  The  polemics  of  the  pulpit 
stormed  unheeded  over  his  head.  But  he  joined  in  the  Confession 
of  the  common  Faith,  bowed  in  adoration  and  prayer,  and  wor¬ 
shipped  with  the  humble,  the  humblest  there.  And  we  hear  his 
own  voice  in  the  unexpected  appeal  of  his  last  Epilogue  (The 
Tempest)  : 

Now  I  want 

Spirit  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant; 

And  my  ending  is  despair. 

Unless  I  be  reliev’d  by  prayer. 

Which  pierces  so  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself  and  frees  all  faults. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon’d  be. 

Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free. 

B.  G.  Collins. 

^Eccles.  Pol.  Pref.  ^^John  Bunyan,  249. 

^op.  cit.,  74. 


Aristotelian  Terms  in  the  New 
Testament. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  begin  an  examination 
of  the  Aristotelian  terms  used  in  the  New  Testament,  of 
which  there  are  a  considerable  number,  logical,  psychological, 
ethical  and  metaphysical ;  to  try  to  find  out  how  far  their 
Aristotelian  meaning  is  maintained;  and  to  suggest  a  theory. 

Students  of  the  papyri,  or  of  Moulton  &  Milligan’s 
Vocabulary,  which  is  based  on  the  papyri,  may  feel  that  the 
question  is  already  answered,  and  that  the  investigation  is  there¬ 
fore  unnecessary.  But  it  is  none  the  less  valuable  to  approach  the 
subject  from  Aristotle’s  end ;  to  discover  and  to  “  freeze  ”  the 
meanings  of  the  terms  he  used;  and  then  to  apply  the  results 
so  obtained  to  the  New  Testament.  The  extent  to  which  the  old 
meaning  in  each  case  suits  its  New  Testament  context  will  suggest 
an  answer  to  the  problem. 

It  is  much  too  large  a  subject  to  be  fully  discussed  within  the 
limits  of  one  article,  as  it  would  run  into  many  thousands  of 
words.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  examine  a  typical  instance  and 
to  place  on  record  the  theory  which  it  seems  to  imply,  though 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  investigation  of  many  other 
words  may  lead  to  a  modification  of  the  theory.  We  proceed, 
then,  to  a  study  of  the  world  crvvitrr>;/[xi  (or  in  English  sunistemi) 
in  the  writings  of  Aristotle. 

In  speaking  of  the  respective  parts  played  by  the  male  and 
the  female  in  the  procreation  of  offspring,  Aristotle  asserts  in  the 
Generation  of  Animals  729a  10-  that  the  male  provides  the  form, 
and  the  principle  of  the  movement,  i.e.  the  Formal  Cause,  and  the 
Efficient  Cause,  which  is  sentient  Soul,  and  the  female  supplies 
the  body,  the  hule  :  the  sperma  of  the  male  gives  eidos  and  kinesis 
to  the  matter  supplied  by  the  female.  To  illustrate  the  point  he 
refers  to  the  coagulation  (pexis)  of  milk.  The  milk  is  the  matter 
and  the  fig-juice  or  rennet  is  to  ten  archen  echon  ten  sunistasan. 
The  rennet  gives  to  the  milk,  which  is  just  a  liquid,  a  firmness, 
a  consistency,  which  it  had  not  before.  The  junket,  as  we  term 
it,  may  compare  unfavourably  with,  say,  a  blancmange  or  a 
custard,  in  consistency ;  but  from  the  same  standpoint .  it  is 
superior  to  milk  or  any  other  liguid  as  such.  It  has  a  consistency 
and  that  is  the  significant  fact.  A  liquid  has  no  form  of  its  own 
and  accepts  that  of  the  container;  in  the  absence  of  a  container 
it  takes  the  path  of  least  resistance  and  spreads  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  It  is  si^ificant  that  pexis  means  a  “  freezing  ”, 
(compare  743a  5-  sunistatai  gar  kai  pegnutai  ta  men  psuchroi,  ta 
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de  thermoi.)  and  formless  water  if  frozen  can  be  picked  up  by  the 
hand  in  lumps.  It  is  a  solid  now,  and  needs  no  container  as  it  is  no 
longer  formless.  It  is  not  argued  that  the  coagulated  milk  can  be 
so  picked  up  in  solid  lumps ;  all  the  same  it  is  no  longer  a  liquid, 
but  a  solid.  The  rennet  has  imposed  a  form  on  it  and  has  given 
it  a  unity  which  it  did  not  possess  as  a  liquid,  and  which  it  retains. 
It  may  be  a  poor  sort  of  unity,  but  it  is  a  real  unity,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  original  liquid.  Sunistemi  thus  means 
“  to  give  a  unity  to  ”,  or  “  establish  as  a  unity 

A  passage  in  the  Generation  of  Animals  supporting  this 
is  739b  21- :  “  When  the  secretion  in  the  hustera  of  the  female 
sustei  (is  established  as  a  unity — the  Greek  verb  is  intransitive) 
under  the  influence  of  the  spertna  of  the  male,  the  spertna  acting 
very  much  as  the  rennet  does  on  milk — for  the  rennet  is  milk 
containing  vital  heat,  he  to  homoion  eis  hen  agei  kai  sunistesi. . . 
Literally  this  is,  “  which  brings  the  homogeneous  matter  into  one 
and  makes  it  to  stand  together.”  The  present  contention  is  that  eis 
hen  agei  and  sunistesi  are  synonymous,  or  at  the  least  that  the 
latter  is  impossible  without  the  former  and  includes  it.  Aristotle 
says  that  ta  zoia  sunistatai  kai  lambanei  ten  oikeian  morphen  (733b 
21-2).  If  the  animals  acquire  their  own  morphe,  that  morphe  is 
surely  one,  a  unity.  If  it  is  theirs,  there  must  be  something  which 
is  theirs.  If  their  morphe  is  a  number  of  things,  either  it  is  not 
a  morphe  at  all,  or  else  it  is  a  complex  unity;  complex,  but  still 
a  unity.  A  morphe  cannot  be  other  than  a  unity.  And  as  morphe 
cannot  be  separated  from  its  subject  or  hupoketmenon,  and  in  any 
case  is  not  mere  appearance  but  is  conditioned  by  its  subject,  the 
latter  must  share  its  unity — ^here  ta  zoia  ha  sunistatai.  It  should 
further  be  noticed  that  Aristotle  speaks  of  a  morion  tes  sustases 
morphes  (737a  14),  thus  showing  that  morphe — z.  unity — is  the 
object  of  the  action  indicated  by  the  verb  sunistemi.  It  may 
indeed  be  objected  that  sunistatai  (pass.)  is  one  thing  and  sustases 
(act.  intrans.)  another,  and  that  the  point  is  not  proved.  But 
Aristotle  used  both  voices  of  the  same  subject :  731a  16  heos  an 
sustesei  (1st  aor.  subj.  act.  -  trans.)  to  kuema  “until  (the  male) 
has  ‘  set  ’  the  fetation.”  (Peck) ;  776a  12  hotan  sustei  (2nd.  aor. 
subj.  act.  -  intrans.)  to  kuema  “  when  the  fetation  has  been  set.” 
(Peck);  749a  35  sunistatai  (pres,  indie,  pass.)  men  oun  kuemata. 
Thus  the  objection  is  overruled. 

If,  to  revert  to  the  illustration  of  the  rennet,  it  is  objected 
that  the  original  milk  must  have  its  morphe,  the  answer  is  either 
that  qua  liquid  its  morphe  consists  in  its  being  amorphous;  or 
if  its  colour,  weight,  etc.,  are  considered  part  of  its  morphe,  it  may 
be  countered  by  saying  that  its  morphe  lacks  what  the  jimket  has 
(i.e.  consistency),  and  that  therefore  the  junket  has  a  superior 
morphe  and  a  greater  tmity. 
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It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  above  three  examples  kuetna 
is  the  object  of  the  action  in  question,  which  Aristotle  defines  as 
to  proton  migma  theleos  kai  arrenos,  (728b  34)  though  he  uses 
it  to  cover  “  all  stages  of  the  living  creature’s  development  from 
the  time  when  the  matter  is  first  informed  to  the  time  when  the 
creature  is  born  or  hatched.  Hence  we  find  kuema  applied  to 
the  embryo  or  fetus  of  Vivipara ;  to  the  ‘  perfect  ’  eggs  of 
birds,  .  .  Now  the  kuema  is  an  organism.  In  the  embryonic 
stage,  it  is  true,  it  is  part  of  a  larger  organism,  the  mother;  but 
in  so  far  as  it  can  mean  a  bird’s  egg  it  implies  an  organism  with 
a  relatively  independent  existence.  An  organism,  then,  is  given 
its  unity  (sunistemi)  and  indeed  an  organism  is  the  highest  type  of 
unity,  involving  as  it  does  a  subject  in  which  every  part  is  related  to 
every  other  part,  and  to  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  and  related 
vitally,  not  mechanically.  Thus  sunistemi  can  imply  the  imposing 
of  an  organic  unity ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  this.  For, 
772b  19-  in  assigning  the  reason  for  the  redundance  of  parts  and 
the  production  of  twins,  Aristotle  states  that  if  the  fetation  has 
been  split,  several  parts  come  to  be  formed,  kathaper  en  tois 
potamois  hai  dinia;  kai  gar  en  toutois  to  pheromenon  hugron  kai 
kinesin  echon  an  (tini)  antikrousei,  duo  ex  henos  ginontai  sustaseis, 
echousai  ten  auten  kinesin;  ton  auton  de  tropon  kai  epi  ton 
kuematon  sumbainei.  The  picture  is  a  little  obscure  because  dine 
normally  suggests  a  rotatory  motion,  but  it  need  not  be  pressed 
here  to  mean  more  than  rapid  motion,  because  it  is  the  water  in 
the  river  that  is  rushing  along  {pheromenon)  and  Aristotle  has 
just  spoken  of  the  fetation’s  being  split  {schisthentos),  which  he  is 
now  illustrating.  The  water,  then,  strikes  a  rock  or  some  such 
obstacle  at  speed  (speed  must  be  implied  by  -krouo,  or  the  action 
becomes  a  mere  slow  pushing  movement)  and  is  divided  into  two 
rushing  streams,  which  Aristotle  calls  sustaseis.  They  each  have 
their  unity  while  in  motion.  If  the  water  were  stagnant  it  would 
be  level  both  sides  of  the  obstacle  and  one  quiescent  mass ;  as  it  is, 
there  are  two  separate  streams,  which  Peck  calls  “  self-contained 
eddies.”  Elach  moving  stream,  qua  moving,  is  a  unity,  though  not 
an  organic  one. 

It  is  legitimate  to  argue  from  the  noun  sustasis,  because 
Aristotle  uses  it  quite  clearly  as  a  noun  corresponding  to 
sunistemi :  ie.g.  776b  5  eis  de  ton  ano  topon  kai  tous  mastous 
sullegetai  dia  ten  ex. .arches  toxin  tes  sustaseos;  and  731b  13  {ta 
ostrakoderma)  sunistatai  kai  gennatai  ek  tinos  sustaseos  geoeidous 
kai  hugras. 

Peck  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  sunistemi  might 
almost  be  regarded  as  the  active  voice  of  gignomai,  though  it  tends 
rather  to  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  process,  the  first  impact 
of  Form  upon  Matter.  “  Give  a  unity  to  ”  covers  both  require- 
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ments.  An  active  of  gignomai  would  mean  “make  (a  thing) 
become  (something)  ” — ^according  to  the  present  submission,  a 
imity ;  and  any  emphasis  on  the  beginning  of  the  process  is  safe¬ 
guarded  by  saying  “  give  a  unity  to.” 

A  further  point,  for  what  it  is  worth,  is  the  fact  that  the 
present  writer  had  gained  the  distinct  impression  that  sunistemi 
meant  “  give  a  unity  to  ”  before  reading  the  passage  already 
quoted  739b  24. 

Further  strong  confirmation  is  found  in  the  Poetics,  a  treatise 
on  aesthetic  philosophy.  In  discussing  unity  of  plot  (muthos 

d’estin  heis . 1451a  IS-)  Aristotle  asserts  that  Homer  did  not 

include  all  the  adventures  of  Odysseus  in  the  Odyssey,  incidents 
between  which  there  was  no  necessary  or  probable  connexion,  but 
peri  mian  praxin  hoian  legotnen  ten  Odusseian  sunestesen  which 
Butcher  renders,  “  he  made  the  Odyssey  ...  to  centre  round 
an  action  that  in  our  sense  of  the  word  is  one.”  Aristotle 
continues :  “  as  therefore  in  the  other  imitative  arts,  he  mia 
mimesis  henos  estin  houto  {chre)  kai  ton  muthon,  epei  praxeos 
mimesis  esti,  mias  te  einai  kai  tautes  holes  kai  ta  mere  sunestanai 
ton  pragmaton  houtos  hoste  metatithemenou  TINOS  MEROUS 
E  APHAIROUMENOU  DIAPHERESTHAI  KAI  KINEIST- 
HAI  TO  HO  LON.”  The  plot,  then,  must  be  the  imitation  of  one 
action,  and  that  a  whole;  and,  in  addition,  the  parts  must  be  a 
unity :  for  where  the  alteration  of  position,  or  the  removal,  of  a 
part,  disjoints  and  disturbs  the  whole,  the  whole  must  be  a  unity.  It 
should  be  clearly  observed  that  whereas  Aristotle  actually  used 
the  word  for  “  one  ”  in  the  former  requirement  {mias  te  einai), 
in  the  latter  he  relies  on  the  word  sunestanai  to  express  his 
thought.  Literary  elegance  might  suggest  that  it  be  translated 
“  cohere  ”,  but  the  above  considerations,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  verb  is  in  the  perfect  tense,  imply  “  the  parts  should  be 
in  a  state  of  having  been  given  a  unity.” 

A  striking  commentary  on  this  is  the  later  statement  (14S3a 
12-)  anagke  ara  ton  kalos  echonta  muthon  HAP  LOU  N  einai ...  he 
men  oun  kata  ten  technen  kalliste  tragoidia  ek  tautes  tes 
sustaseos  esti. 

The  idea  of  unity  is  also  associated  with  sunistemi  in  Met. 
990a  22  para  ton  arithmon  touton  ex  hou  sunesteken  ho  kosmos, 
kosmos  in  itself  suggests  unity;  and  if  we  translate,  with 
Tredennick,  “of  which  the  universe  is  composed”,  we  really 
imply  the  same  idea.  Whatever  is  “  composed  ”  of  X  is  one 
thing  which  has  X  as  it  constituents. 

The  Aristotelian  meaning  of  sunistemi  then  is  “  give  a  unity 
to.”  Is  this  its  New  Testament  meaning? 

An  interesting  use  is  found  in  Romans  v.  8  sunistesin  de  ten 
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heautou  agapen  eis  hemas  ho  Theos.  .  .  .  Following  Aristotle 
we  may  translate  “  God  gives  a  unity  to  His  love  toward  us  .  .  .  ”, 
and  draw  out  the  implications.  In  the  Cross  we  see  God’s  love 
shaped  and  formed,  as  it  were;  it  is  not  vague  but  has  a  definite 
form,  because  anything  which  is  a  unity  has  a  form.  It  is 
initiating  love  (“  while  we  were  yet  sinners  ”)  and  sacrificing  love 
(“  Christ  died  for  us  ”).  We  see  God’s  love  unified  in  the  sense 
that  there  are  not  several  different  ”  loves  of  God.”  He  does  indeed 
reveal  that  aspect  of  His  love  to  His  people  that  is  appropriate  to 
their  condition,  stern,  sympathetic,  encouraging,  as  the  case  may 
be.  But  it  is  one  love.  An  analogy  may  be  drawn  here  between 
the  conception  of  character  and  that  of  love.  People  with  no 
character  at  all  (not  people  of  bad  character,  but  people  without  a 
character)  show  themselves  in  a  different  light  in  different  circum- 
stance.<i:  their  moral  life  has  no  pattern,  no  unity,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  how  they  will  act.  The  truly  formed 
character  is  a  unity;  the  subject  indeed  will  show  an  aspect  of 
himself  when  playing  cricket  which  is  different  from  that  shown 
when  he  is,  say,  pleading  a  case  in  the  High  Court ;  but  it  is  one 
character.  Similarly  the  love  of  God,  seen  in  the  Cross,  is 
one.  The  separate,  broken  messages  about  it,  the  different 
aspects  of  it,  are  all  in  the  Cross  framed  together  into  one  whole 
message.  God  has  “  set  ”  His  love  in  the  Cross,  much  in  the  way 
in  which  we  say  that  cement  has  “  set  ”,  or  an  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  speaks  of  “  fixing  ”  his  prints.  The  love  of  God,  seen 
in  the  Cross,  does  not  change  with  every  change  of  our  spiritual 
temperature.  The  Cross  is  God’s  final  word  about  His  love  to  us. 

On  some  such  lines  as  these  we  can  also  interpret  the  passage 
in  Romans  iii.  5. 

But  it  may  well  be  argued  that  the  above,  though  no  doubt 
edifying,  is  forced  and  artificial.  And  we  might  confidently  affirm 
that  the  Aristotelian  meaning  has  entirely  disappeared,  if  it  were 
not  for  two  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament. 

2  Peter  iii.  5.  Imthanei  gar  autous  touto  thelontas  hoti 
ouranoi  esan  ekpalai  kai  ge  ex  hudatos  kai  di‘  hudatos  sunestosa 
.  .  .  has  an  Aristotelian  ring.  Bigg  (I.C.C.)  renders  “  that  from 
of  old  was  heaven,  and  an  earth  subsisting  out  of  water  and  by 
means  of  water.”  “  .  .  .  combined  as  it  is  here  with  sunestosa, 
the  preposition  (ex)  seems  rather  to  express  the  material  out  of 
which  the  earth  was  made.”  This  is  in  line  with  the  quotation 
already  made  from  the  Metaphysics,  ex  hou  sunesteken  ho  kosmos. 

In  Col.  i.  17  we  read  ...  kai  ta  panta  en  autoi  sunesteken, 
which  is  literally  "  And  all  things  are-in-a-state-of-having-been- 
given-a-unity  in  Him.”  The  rendering  is  pedestrian  and  dull, 
but  it  serves  to  show  how  perfectly  Aristotle’s  meaning  is  main¬ 
tained,  and  forms  the  starting  point  for  a  new  exegesis.  Reference 
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has  already  been  made  to  Aristotle’s  words  in  the  Poetics,  ta  mere 
(chre)  sunestanai,  and  the  use  of  the  same  word  by  St.  Paul 
suggests  that  Col.  i.  17  may  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Greek 
drama.  If  the  scientists  assert  that  the  world  is  God’s  great 
thought,  why  should  it  not  be  God’s  great  plot  (muthos)  or  drama? 

All  the  world’s  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 

His  acts  being  seven  ages.  .  .  . 

We  can  then  draw  from  the  world  drama  (this  does  not  mean  the 
Great  War,  I  or  II,  but  the  whole  universe  in  time  and  space) 
some  inspiring  inferences.  1.  The  world  is  not  the  chaos  and 
confusion  it  appears  to  be.  The  scuffle  on  the  stage  in  any  given 
scene  is  of  small  moment  compared  with  the  stately  progress  of 
the  plot  to  its  climax.  2.  The  world  is  not  a  tragedy,  as  Christ  is 
its  Author.  It  looks  it  indeed ;  even  if  it  is,  the  actors  seem  out 
of  control  and  the  play  ruined — ^a  double  tragedy,  a  sordid 
murderous  realism  superimposed  on  a  noble  tale.  But  the  Author 
can  send  new  actors  on  to  the  stage  to  do  His  will  and  pick  up  the 
threads  of  the  original  plot,  and  weave  into  them  the  sorry  tale 
of  the  rebellious  actors  as  a  new  expression  of  the  plot.  In  one 
significant  part  of  the  play  the  Author  Himself  appeared  upon 
the  stage.  ...  3.  Ea^  individual  life  can  be  a  “  part  ”  of  the 
whole  cosmic  drama.  E^ch  Christian  can  say,  “  I  have  a  place 
in  God’s  drama.”  (There  is  room  for  a  new  exposition  of 
the  doctrine  of  election  on  these  lines.) 

There  are  a  few  other  instances  of  sunistemi  in  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  ix.  32,  Romans  xvi.  1,  2  Corinthians  vii.  11, 
X.  18;  and  xii.  11),  but  it  is  hard  to  interpret  them  in  the 
Aristotelian  spirit.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  word  has  been  modified.  On  the  other  hand,  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  the  original  meaning  has  not  entirely  been  lost. 
If  sunistemi  is  really  typical  of  all  the  Aristotelian  words  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  theory  suggested  is  that  they  partly  retain 
their  former  meaning,  but  only  partly.  They  would  be  like  some 
pieces  of  an  old  jig-saw  puzzle,  which  can  still  be  used  in  the 
older  game  but  have  been  chipped  and  cut  and  worn  and  erased, 
so  that  they  fit  another  and  newer  puzzle.  But  is  is  only  a 
theory,  and  it  demands  considerable  research  and  detailed  proof. 

Ronald  A.  Ward. 


The  Family  Business  at  Nazareth. 

WE  owe  much  to  the  microscopic  study  of  words  in  the 
Grospels,  and  the  patient  labour  of  those  who,  like  T.  R. 
Glover  and  L.  H.  Jenkins,  reconstruct  from  them  a  tesselated 
pavement  depicting  a  mode  of  life  shattered  in  the  days  of 
Josephus,  yet  revived  in  a  generation,  and  still  to  be  seen  in  its 
broad  outline.  A  further  contribution  is  here  offered,  as  to  the 
industries  of  Joseph. 

When  Jesus  was  about  thirty  years  old.  His  neighbours  at 
Nazareth  were  astonished  at  “  the  carpenter’s  son  ”  breaking  out 
in  a  new  line  (Matt.  xiii.  55).  Joseph  was  not  a  mere  village 
craftsman,  for  down  at  Capernaum  others  said :  “  We  know  his 
father  and  mother  ”  (John  vi.  42).  It  would  seem  that  Joseph’s 
reputation  was  more  than  local,  and  that  he  was  living  recently. 
The  latter  point  has  not  been  generally  recognised,  and  has  been 
blunted  by  the  supposition  that  he  was  old  when  he  married;  a 
mere  guess  to  support  a  movement  to  exalt  virginity. 

Joseph  and  Mary  went  to  Jerusalem  every  Passover  (Luke 
ii.  41).  It  is  highly  probable  that  Jesus  did  the  same  after  He 
was  twelve.  In  eighteen  years  He  must  have  gained  a  fair 
acquaintance  w^th  lodging-house  keepers,  and  made  friends  near, 
as  at  Bethany  and  Bethphage.  It  seems  needless  to  suppose  He 
ever  resided  in  Judaea;  Zachariah  and  Elizabeth  were  old  before 
He  was  born,  and  their  son  lived  in  the  deserts  (Luke  i.  80). 

Joseph  was  a  carpenter.  To  that  craft  Jesus  made  two 
allusions ;  that  His  yoke  was  easy  (Matt.  xi.  30)  and  that  a  speck 
of  sawdust  in  the  eye  could  impair  vision  (Matt.  vii.  3-5). 
Before  Jesus  was  thirty  years  old,  Joseph  was  the  carpenter 
(Matt.  xiii.  55),  the  leading  craftsman  in  the  town.  Now,  is  it 
not  likely  that  an  eldest  son  would  more  naturally  follow  the 
same  craft  than  devote  himself  to  a  side-line? 

Jesus  was  certainly  a  good  observer.  His  stories  and  illus¬ 
trations  reveal  much  acquaintance  with  small  farming,  as  has 
been  admirably  shown.  Yet  there  are  two  puzzles,  an  illustration 
and  an  incident.  Is  a  mustard-seed  the  smallest  of  seeds?  Does 
it  grow  into  a  tree  on  whose  branches  the  birds  perch?  (Matt, 
xiii.  32).  Doutbless  Jesus  did  not  mind  humorous  exaggerations, 
as  to  a  wooden  beam  in  the  eye,  a  camel  passing  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle;  but  this  seems  not  of  their  class.  Again,  on  a 
morning  walk,  Jesus  was  hungry,  and  when  He  saw  a  fig  tree 
in  leaf.  He  turned  aside  to  see  if  it  had  any  fruit ;  Mark,  another 
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townsman,  knew  that  the  time  of  figs  had  not  come  (xi.  13).  If 
Jesus  had  been  a  small  farmer,  wo^d  He  have  had  such  an  tm- 
reasonable  expectation? 

Examine  the  epithet  Carpenter,  first  to  see  if  it  is  an  adequate 
translation.  With  us  it  is  clearly  limited  to  a  worker  in  wood, 
and  others  have  pointed  out  that  the  Greek  word  has  no  such 
limitation.  Consider  architecture  in  Palestine,  and  we  find  that 
wood  is  a  rare  material.  When  Solomon  needed  cedars,  he  had 
to  import  them  from  Lebanon.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
it  was  used  for  boats  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  for  rafters  on 
a  fisherman’s  hut  (Mark  ii.  4).  But  the  standard  material  has 
always  been  stone,  which  is  abundant.  Not  only  walls,  but  roofs 
and  doors  are  of  stone.  The  suggestion  is  therefore  made  that 
Joseph  worked  in  this  also,  as  a  mason ;  that  if  he  had  put  up  a 
sign  or  presented  a  bill,  it  might  have  read  Carpenter  and  Builder. 
Test  this  by  the  vocabulary  of  Jesus. 

Foundations  were  much  in  His  thought.  The  climax  of  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  was  a  contrast  between  rock  and  sand 
whereon  to  build  (Matt.  vii.  25).  When  Simon  was  brought  to 
Jesus  by  his  brother,  he  was  hailed  by  a  new  name,  Cephas,  Rock 
(John  i.  42).  That  idea  is  connected  with  the  later  leap  of  faith 
when  Cephas  recognised  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  Son  of  the  living 
(jod.  Jesus  declared  that  on  that  rock  He  would  build  His 
Church  (Matt.  xvi.  16-18).  A  story  about  laying  out  a  vineyard 
includes  the  irrelevant  detail  that  a  tower  was  built  (Matt.  xxi. 
33).  Another  story  is  of  bams  to  be  pulled  down  and  replaced 
by  larger  (Luke  xii.  18).  A  third  is  of  a  tower  whose  expense 
outran  the  means  of  the  man  who  commissioned  it  (Luke  xiv. 
28);  had  Joseph  lost  over  such  a  contract?  Jesus  spoke  also  of 
building  tombs  (Matt,  xxiii.  29),  and  quoted  about  the  topmost 
stone  being  laid  (Matt.  xxi.  42).  A  garbled  utterance  as  to  a 
temple  being  rebuilt  in  three  days  (Matt.  xxvi.  61)  may  reflect 
some  hasty  employer  trying  to  hustle  Joseph.  Bad  workmanship 
was  noted,  as  of  the  tower  of  Siloam  which  fell  and  caused  many 
deaths  (Luke  xiii.  4) ;  magnificent  buildings  to  which  His 
attention  was  called  elicited  a  dirge  over  their  total  destruction, 
which  He  foresaw  (Mark  xiii.).  He  thought  not  only  of  one- 
rcom  huts,  but  of  a  mansion  with  many  rooms  which  He  would 
finish  to  suit  every  occupant  (John  xiv.  2).  While  such  allusions 
point  to  familiarity  with  work  on  a  large  scale,  we  find  also  that 
once  with  some  friends  He  was  a  guest  at  a  home  in  Cana  where 
were  six  waterpots  of  stone  (John  ii.  6) ;  had  they  come  from 
the  family  workshop?  First  Jesus,  then  Mary,  gave  orders  to 
the  servants  without  reference  to  the  bridegroom  or  the  steward : 
their  reputation  must  have  stood  high.  When  we  look  down  to 
the  lake,  we  find  Mary’s  sister  (John  xix.  25  and  Matt,  xxvii.  56), 
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the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  Her  residence  there  may 
have  attracted  Jesus  to  the  fishing  centre  rather  than  the  capital ; 
indeed,  there  may  have  been  some  idea  of  a  branch  establishment 
to  specialise  in  boat-building.  In  any  case,  we  get  a  picture  of 
a  business  known  far  beyond  the  inland  town  of  Nazareth,  able 
to  engross  the  attention  of  Mary’s  five  sons. 

Two  of  these  brothers  afterwards  left  short  writings,  James 
a  formal  pastoral  and  an  official  decision  on  a  crucial  question; 
Jude  a  hasty  tract.  Their  writings  throw  no  further  light  on 
the  business  at  Nazareth. 

Since  Jesus  committed  Mary  to  the  care  of  her  nephew  John 
(xix.  26,  27),  He  probably  foresaw  the  collapse  of  the  business. 
Priests  who  were  vindictive  and  clever  enough  to  ruin  the 
Nazarene  lodging-house  keepers  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  iv.  34-37, 
vi.  1),  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  valuable  asset  in  Galilee.  When 
the  storm  of  rebellion  subsided,  leaving  priests  with  no  temple 
and  no  revenue,  the  Pharisees  became  the  leaders;  they  chose 
Tiberias  as  a  headquarters  to  protect  from  the  Nazarene  heresy, 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  family  business  simply  vanished, 
and  that  the  heads  relapsed  into  becoming  small  farmers  like 
Amos. 

But  the  eldest  of  the  five  brothers  had  prepared  them  for  a 
new  valuation,  to  lay  up  their  treasure  not  on  earth  but  in  heaven, 
where  their  hearts  would  be  also.  When  He  gave  Himself  in 
Jordan  to  a  new  life.  He  went  wholly  about  His  true  Father’s 
business.  He  chose  and  trained  helpers,  first  members  of  a  select 
body,  the  Church,  His  partner,  to  gather  material  'of  all  kinds, 
tractable  as  wood,  durable  as  stone,  for  building  into  a  palace 
where  He  would  prepare  a  home  for  each  who  continued  His 
work  here.  Nearly  the  last  whom  He  thus  converted  to  the 
noblest  of  purposes  was  His  own  brother  (I.  Cor.  xv.  7).  James 
rose  above  Nazareth  and  its  workshop  when  he  wrote  at  large 
as  bondservant  of  Jesus  as  Lord,  and  owned  that  His  brother 
had  saved  his  life  (i.  1 ;  v.  20). 

Such  is  the  true  business  of  every  member  of  the  great 
family  of  our  Father. 


W.  T.  Whitley. 


From  Man  to  God. 

Karl  earth  once  said  that  one  cannot  get  to  God  by 
shouting  man  in  a  loud  voice.  This  sounds  impressive 
and  very  Christian  until  it  is  analysed.  Then  it  reveals  itself  as 
too  vague  to  be  of  any  value.  If  it  means  that  man  is  not  God 
and  is  in  a  relation  of  creaturely  dependence  to  Him,  then  that 
is  a  commonplace  of  Christian  theology  in  every  age.  If  it  means 
that  there  is  nothing  in  man  which  can  give  us  any  clue  to  Gk)d, 
His  nature  and  purpose,  then  it  is  a  statement  of  extremely 
doubtful  truth.  As  Canon  Quick  observed,  “  there  is  something 
in  man  which  gives  us  a  true  indication  of  what  God  is.”  (Cf. 
Doctrines  of  the  Creed,  p.  30).  Let  us  try  and  see  what  this 
“  something  ”  is.  We  may  state  the  issue  first  in  a  question  : 

Does  man’s  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  life  afford  any 
clue  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  God? 

Many  Christian  theologians  to-day  are  so  convinced  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  humanism  of  whatever  brand  that  they  have  little 
patience  with  any  attempt  to  start  with  man  when  God  is  under 
discussion.  The  moral  nihilism  of  a  Hitler  has  made  them 
doubt  the  validity  of  any  of  man’s  moral  intuitions.  Yet  this  is 
surely  a  dangerous  proceeding.  If  man  apart  from  Christ  must 
be  as  blind  as  Hitler  appears  to  be  to  moral  realities,  then  we 
are  assenting  to  Hitler’s  judgement  of  human  nature  as  com¬ 
pletely  stupid  and  morally  irresponsible.  If  that  is  true  about 
unredeemed  human  nature,  then  to  what  can  the  gospel  appeal 
in  man,  or  do  we  ask  men  to  accept  Christ  irrespective  of  what 
their  reason  and  conscience  say?  And  is  not  this  spiritual 
Fuehrer  worship  with  a  vengeance?  Furthermore,  does  the  New 
Testament  suggest  that  this  is  the  kind  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
Jesus  asks  of  man? 

Man,  we  are  told  in  the  Bible,  was  made  in  the  image  of 
God.  The  author  of  Genesis  no  doubt  had  a  more  crudely 
anthropomorphic  idea  than  is  possible  for  us,  but  if  the  phrase 
still  means  anything,  it  surely  can  only  mean  that  man’s  moral 
and  spiritual  intuitions  have  a  divine  origin,  and  therefore  are 
not  without  significance  as  to  the  nature  of  that  origin.  If  it  is 
said  that  man’s  nature  is  totally  depraved,  then  all  moral  and 
intellectual  distinctions  are  destroyed,  and  we  can  no  longer 
speak  of  truth  and  goodness  in  any  real  sense.  Jesus  Himself 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  Barthian  ( !),  for  He  frequently 
appealed  to  man’s  moral  an 5  spiritual  insight.  If  man  is  totally 
incapable  of  recognising  and  responding  to  goodness  before  he 
meets  Jesus,  then  it  would  seem  to  make  completely  imintelligible 
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man’s  recognition  of  God  in  Him.  If  man  cannot  see  for  him¬ 
self  that  loyalty,  love,  honour,  truthfulness,  purity  and  unselfish¬ 
ness  are  “  good,”  then  no  external  revelation  can  give  him  an 
extra  guarantee.  This  does  not  mean  that  man,  having  recognised 
the  good,  is  able  to  live  it  effectively.  There  is  an  impotence  of 
the  will  and  a  guilty  conscience  which  only  the  Atonement  could 
overcome.  All  that  is  argued  here  is  that  “under  the  long 
tuition  of  moral  experience,  the  consciousness  of  the  moral  claim 
comes,  by  an  almost  imperceptible  transition  of  thought,  to  be 
interpreted  as  an  awareness  of  the  divine  reality  ”  (John  Baillie, 
Interpretation  of  Religion,  p.  348).  In  other  words,  faith  cannot 
prove  the  validity  of  moral  intuitions  which  a  man  has  not 
previously  felt  to  be  morally  compelling.  “If  there  be  no  God 
and  no  future  state,”  said  Robertson  of  Brighton,  “  yet  even  then 
it  is  better  to  be  generous  than  selfish,  better  to  be  chaste  than 
licentious,  better  to  be  true  than  false,  better  to  be  brave  than 
to  be  a  coward.”  If  the  moral  realities  are  not  accepted  as  given, 
then  by  no  other  means  can  their  validity  be  authenticated.  A 
man  either  knows  them  to  be  morally  compelling  or  he  does  not. 
When  he  says  that  they  are  not,  one  may  truly  suspect  evasion 
or  moral  dishonesty. 

What,  then,  are  the  clues  in  man’s  nature  which  may  help 
us  in  knowing  the  nature  of  God? 

(a)  The  moral  realities  which  man  discovers  as  part  of 

the  moral  order  under  which  he  lives. 

(b)  From  man’s  experience  of  fatherhood,  power  and 

creatorship,  we  can  gain  some  indication  as  to  what 
God  is,  not  by  exact  analogy,  but  nevertheless 

genuinely. 

“  We  insist  that  human  fatherhood,  power  and  creatorship  them¬ 
selves  teach  us,  if  we  think  about  them  deeply  enough,  that  they 
are  not  self-sufficient  or  self-explanatory,  but  point  beyond  them¬ 
selves  to  an  Author,  an  Authority,  and  a  Power  from  whom  they 
come  and  in  whom  their  true  meaning  is  found  ”  (Quick,  j 

Doctrines  of  the  Creed,  p.  31). 

Against  this  whole  line  of  approach,  the  following  objections  | 
are  frequently  levelled.  j 

1.  It  is  often  very  glibly  asserted,  and  without  any  attempt 
at  proof,  that  the  moral  intuitions  of  the  human  race  are  so  varied 
as  to  be  without  value.  Where  there  is  such  a  great  difference 
of  opinion,  the  evidence  it  affords  is  insufficient  to  prove  anything. 

Yet  this  divergence  is  not  as  great  as  some  suppose.  Aldous 
Huxley,  who  has  no  Christian  axe  to  grind,  rightly  declares :  I 

“  The  Ethical  doctrines  taught  in  the  Tao  Te  Ching,  by  Gautama  I 

Buddha  and  his  followers  in  the  Lesser  and  above  all  the  Greater 
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Vehicle,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  by  the  best  of  the 
Christian  saints,  are  not  dissimilar.  Among  human  beings  who 
have  reached  a  certain  level  of  civilisation  and  of  personal  free¬ 
dom  from  passion  there  exists  a  real  consensus  gentium  in  regard 
to  ethical  first  principles  ”  (Ends  and  Means,  p.  382). 

2.  The  second  objection  runs  as  follows :  How  can  we  be 
sure  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  experience  of  the  human  race 
is  not  simply  the  result  of  the  intense  working  of  the  human 
imagination?  Is  it  true,  as  Feuerbach  declared,  tlut  Die  Theologie 
ist  anthropologie?  Obviously,  all  human  thought  is  and  must  be 
anthropomorphic.  Whatever  we  wish  to  explain  or  describe 
demands  the  use  of  symbols,  images  and  concepts  taken  from 
our  own  human  experience.  We  must  look  at  everything  through 
our  own  mental  spectacles.  The  vital  question,  then,  is  not 
whether  man’s  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  knowledge  is 
anthropomorphic.  That  it  must  necessarily  be,  but  is  it  only 
that  and  nothing  more?  Is  it  only  knowledge  of  man’s  mind, 
or  is  it  a  means  to  the  discovery  of  an  environment  not  of  his 
own  making?  The  short  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  if  such 
scepticism  is  directed  against  one  aspect  of  our  experience,  namely 
the  religious,  then  in  strict  logic  it  must  be  applied  to  the  whole. 
Science  and  art  go  the  way  of  religion  as  simply  the  play  of 
human  imagination  about  an  unknown  somewhat.  This  may 
be  true,  but  if  so,  it  empties  the  word  truth  of  any  rational 
meaning  and  makes  nonsense  of  our  human  experience. 

Surely  sane  men  will  not  allow  themselves  to  get  to  such  a 
philosophical  impasse  unless  the  evidence  is  particularly  cogent, 
and  that  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Intellectual  suicide  is  not  the 
only  way  out  for  thinking  men.  The  Christian  need  not  query 
the  psydiological  account  of  the  mental  mechanism  which  comes 
into  play  in  religious  as  in  every  other  human  activity.  Man’s 
ability  to  “  project  ”  his  mind  is  only  possible  because  man  is 
first  a  creature  of  God’s  mind  and  b^rs  the  image  of  His 
heavenly  Father  and  Creator  within  himself. 

If  we  can  get  thus  far  by  appealing  only  to  the  general 
moral  and  spiritual  experience  of  the  race,  what  need  is  there 
of  Jesus?  If  He  only  exemplified  more  clearly  what  men  have 
always  known,  albeit  dimly,  is  not  the  Incarnation  in  fact 
unnecessary  ? 

This  again  rests  on  a  misunderstanding  of  God’s  purpose  in 
sending  Jesus.  Christianity  never  said  that  Jesus  came  only  to 
tell  men  that  love  is  better  than  hate,  unselfishness  better  than 
selfishness,  etc.  Many  men  have  known  this  even  before  His 
coming.  The  significance  of  Jesus  was  not  in  His  ethical  teaching, 
which  was  new  only  in  part,  but  in  Himself.  Jesus  alone  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  race  was  free  from  the 
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torturing  gap  between  the  “  is  ”  and  the  “  ought,”  between  the 
present  achievement  and  the  ideal  aimed  at. 

Jesus  by  His  atoning  love  rescued  man  from  the  despair  of 
an  enlightened  and  therefore  more  acutely  accusing  conscience, 
and  by  His  Resurrection  gave  the  assurance  that  the  moral 
struggle  will  finally  reach  a  victorious  term  because  the  moral 
realities  are  the  expression  in  human  experience  of  the  divine 
and  eternal  purpose.  Man’s  moral  experience  and  ability  to  know 
ethical  principles  are  powerless  of  themselves  either  to  make  a 
man  a  “  new  creature  ”  or  to  remove  the  sting  of  death.  In  this 
sense,  God  sent  His  Son  for  us  men  and  our  salvation  to  do  a 
work  which  moral  man  of  himself  could  never  have  achieved. 
From  man  to  God,  therefore,  finds  its  necessary  compliment  in 
God  to  man  and  through  man. 

R.  F.  Aldwinckle. 


A  Free  Religious  Faith:  A  Report  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Unitarian  and  Free  Christian  Churches,  edited 
by  R.  V.  Holt.  (The  Lindsey  Press,  5s.) 

This  closely  packed  little  volume  is  the  work  of  a  Commission 
set  up  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Unitarian  and  Free  Christian 
Churches.  It  aims  at  giving  to  persons  who  reject  authoritarian 
forms  of  religion  "  an  exposition  of  a  religious  faith  which  is 
free  and  yet  definite  in  content.”  Part  1  summarises,  in  some 
forty  pages,  the  major  conclusions  of  the  group  on  a  number 
of  questions,  such  as  The  Decline  of  Religion  and  its  Causes ;  The 
Impact  of  Scientific  Discoveries  and  their  Interpretation ;  Religion 
in  Human  History,  etc.  The  bulk  of  the  book,  however,  consists 
in  a  series  of  “  Papers  and  Notes  ”  which  are  dealt  with  in  Part 
II.,  while  two  brief  individual  contributions  appear  in  Part  III. 

The  book  contains — ^as  one  would  indeed  expect  from  the 
distinguished  names  represented  on  the  Commission — not  a  little 
that  is  helpful  and  thought-provoking.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  disjointed  nature  of  the  contents  makes  it  a  difficult  book 
to  read.  And  it  is  unlikely  that  the  average  Christian  will  take 
kindly  to  the  general  outlook  which  inspires  the  papers,  since  that 
frankly  regards  Christianity  as  a  stage  towards  a  “  world 
religion  ”  which  has  yet  to  come  into  being. 


R.  L.  Child. 


A  Baptist  Oxford  Movement. 

“  I  WOULD  say  quite  deliberately  that  Baptists  need  an  ‘  Oxford 
1  Movement  ’  of  their  own  order,  so  as  to  give  their  truth  of  an 
individual  relation  to  God  its  complementary  truth  of  a  social 
relation  to  Him.”  ^  So  wrote  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  when 
analysing  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Baptists.  To-day,  this 
deliberate  judgment  is  receiving  so  increasing  an  endorsement 
from  many  Baptists  that  it  merits  serious  consideration. 

The  Oxford  Movement  reached  goals  far  beyond  and  higher 
than  its  original  objectives.  The  Established  Church  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  in  danger.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  been  emanci¬ 
pated  by  the  Act  of  1829.  Three  years  later  the  Reform  Bill 
created  a  new  electorate  in  which  Dissenters  were  numerous.  In 
the  following  year  ten  of  the  twenty-two  sees  of  the  Irish  Pro¬ 
testant  Church,  then  considered  a  constituent  of  the  Church  of 
England,  were  suppressed.  This  suppression  Keble  denounced  as 
a  “  direct  disavowal  of  the  Sovereignty  of  God.”  Soon  after,  he 
joined  with  John  Henry  Newman  in  the  production  of  the  “  Tracts 
for  the  Times.”  The  immediate  intention  behind  these  and  other 
efforts  was  the  defence  of  the  Established  Church  which  was 
erroneously  considered  to  be  imperilled.  But  the  Movement  sur¬ 
vived  this  negative  p\irpose  and  ultimately  gave  to  many  Church¬ 
men,  especially  the  clergy,  a  much  greater  and  higher  conception 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  Church  was  not  a  department  of 
the  State  but  a  Divine  institution — the  body  of  Christ. 

This  was  not  the  only  period  creative  of  great  Churchman- 
ship.  The  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  witnessed  a  galaxy 
of  strong  Churchmen  such  as  Richard  Hooker,  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
others  who,  by  their  writings,  awakened  in  others  a  great  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  a  deep  and  ardent  love  for  it. 

A  parallel  movement  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  seen 
to  arise  in  the  person  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  He  won  from  his 
followers  for  the  Catholic  Church  a  most  rigid  discipline  and 
absolute  obedience.  Much  in  this  is  alien  to  our  conception  of 
individual  freedom  and  responsibility.  But  Loyola  and  the  Jesuits 
inaugurated  a  great  revival  of  Churchman  ship  within  the  Roman 
Church. 

Are  such  periods  to  be  for  ever  alien  to  Baptist  history?  Is 

^  Life  and  Faith  of  the  BafHsts.^^Agt  174. 
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a  Baptist  Oxford  Movement  of  our  “  own  order  ”  foreign  to  our 
genius  and  distinctive  principle?  Certainly  Dr.  Robinson  does  not 
think  so.  Much  could  be  said  for  the  relevance  of  such  a  move¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  issues  of  the  great  ecumenical  conferences  held 
at  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  in  1937  was  a  new  and  higher  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  shared  in  the  deliberations 
of  these  Conferences  and  their  agreed  findings  belong  to  us  as  well 
as  to  others.  Such  findings  brought  to  sharp  focus  and  forceful 
articulation  the  growing  thought  and  feeling  of  many  Christian 
souls  everywhere.  The  report  of  the  Oxford  Conference  as  given 
in  The  Churches  Survey  Their  Task,  is  indeed  a  modern  Tract 
for  the  Times.  Its  relevance  is  indisputable. 

Here  we  see  the  necessary  spiritual  parallel  to  the  collectivism 
of  our  days,  and  the  latter  is  never  adequately  conceived  if  con¬ 
sidered  only  as  a  convenient  tool  of  the  Dictators.  In  the  pre-war 
world  of  the  continent  furious  economic  blizzards  blew  and 
political  earthquakes  disrupted  great  communities,  and  before 
these  the  individual  was  so  piteously  helpless.  He  craved  for  the 
strength  of  the  whole  and  sought  the  means  of  deep  integration  in 
it.  Professor  Baillie  says  :  “  The  age  of  rationalistic  individualism 
Is  now  for  the  most  part  behind  us,  and  men  are  seeking  new 
forms  of  solidarity  in  their  social  life.  In  one  part  of  the  world 
after  another  there  emerges  the  spectacle  of  men  yielding  up  their 
individual  liberty,  including  their  liberty  of  thought,  with  apparent 
relief,  gladly  sinking  their  lives  in  the  corporate  life  of  this  or 
that  party  or  totalitarian  movement.”  *  Whatever  error  or  excess 
is  to  be  found  here,  so  vast  a  movement  is  more  than  the 
manoeuvres  of  one  or  two  dictators ;  it  is  obviously  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  new  age. 

Are  there  no  parallels  to  this  in  the  spiritual  world  to-day? 
We  do  not  minimise  what  man  can  do  in  religious  isolation,  "  when 
the  door  is  closed.”  But  that  does  not  prevent  us  from  recog¬ 
nising  that  there  are  tasks  he  can  perform  and  truths  he  can  com¬ 
prehend  “  only  with  all  the  saints.”  Spiritual  individualism,  so 
necessary  and  valuable  in  its  proper  place  and  degree,  can,  if  made 
exclusive  and  absolute,  be  impoverishing  and  even  perilous.  Thus 
we  must  not  oppose  to  totalitarianisms,  which  have  something  in¬ 
evitable  and  something  unnecessarily  pagan  in  them,  the  indivi¬ 
dualistic  ethics  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  in  that  faith  the 
individual  is  never  seen  per  se  but  in  a  community :  and 
individualistic  ethics  are  only  half  of  the  Christian  ethics.  The 
Christian  ethic,  too,  was  never  intended  to  be  “  unclothed,”  but 
“  clothed  upon  ”  in  an  adequate  community.  Thus  Professor 
Baillie  continues :  “  The  only  community  that  is  likely  to  be 
stronger  than  totalitarianism  is  a  community  which  is  universal, 

*  Invitation  to  Pilgrimage,  page  125. 
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and  there  is  only  one  such  community — that  Body  mystical,  the 
Church  of  Christ.”  ®  This  implies  for  us  as  Baptists  not  that  we 
abandon  the  polity  of  our  fathers,  but  that  we  complete  it.  The 
commended  Oxford  Movement  would  ‘  give  to  their  truth  of  an 
individual  relation  to  God  its  complementary  truth  of  a  social 
relation  to  Him.” 

But  it  will  be  asserted  that  Baptists  get  their  marching  orders, 
not  by  keeping  their  ears  on  the  ground,  but  by  fixing  their  eyes 
on  the  Book.  True,  and  may  it  ever  be  so.  Yet  while  it  would 
be  erroneous  to  expect  to  find  in  the  New  Testament  any  proof - 
text  support  or  refutation  of  a  particular  polity,  we  are  not  with¬ 
out  guidance,  and  in  the  light  of  that  it  can  safely  be  said  that  in 
so  far  as  we  can  find  justification  there  for  the  independence  we 
have,  we  can  certainly  find  justification  for  a  fellowship  we  do 
not  yet  have.  In  the  New  Testament  Church,  the  individuality 
of  the  part  never  weakened  the  solidarity  and  interdependence  of 
the  whole.  Paul  insists  that  the  members  of  the  body  best  serve 
the  whole  by  keeping  their  distinctive  functions  inviolate,  the 
seeing  of  the  eye  and  the  hearing  of  the  ear.  But  these  have  no 
meaning,  function  or  life  in  isolation  from  the  whole.  So  is  it  in 
the  Church.  Individuality  and  interdependence  are  interwoven 
and  inseparable.  A  single  human  soul  is  certainly  of  infinite  value 
but  that  justifies  no  spiritual  atomism.  God  who  made  the  soul 
also  “  maketh  the  solitary  to  dwell  in  families.”  The  more  deeply 
we  abide  in  the  Vine,  the  more  vitally  integrated  are  we  in  the 
life  of  the  other  branches,  which  also  abide  in  the  Vine.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  implications  of  this  for  the  Church  Universal,  our 
first  duty  is  to  recognise  and  honour  what  it  involves  for  our  own 
denomination.  Does  not  this  plainly  call  us  to  a  higher  conception 
of  and  greater  loyalty  to  the  local  Church  and  to  those  wider 
fellowships  of  which  the  local  Church  forms  part?  Is  there  any 
reason  or  scripture  which  compels  us  to  believe  that  there  attaches 
to  a  local  Church  in  its  isolation  a  sanctity  and  spiritual  authority 
that  does  not  belong  to  a  hundred  such  Churches  met  in  prayerful 
deliberation  and  sacred  fellowship  at  a  County  Association  Meeting 
or  to  two  thousand  such  Churches  so  met  in  an  Annual  Assembly  ? 
We  have  unintentionally  built  up  an  assumption  that  once  a  Baptist 
leaves  the  four  walls  of  his  own  Church  for  a  meeting  place  where 
many  other  fellow-believers  from  other  Baptist  Churches  meet,  he 
has  left  the  Communion  of  Saints  for  the  mechanism  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  cohesion  which  makes  a  County  Association  or 
a  Baptist  Union  one  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  lower  order  than  that 
which  makes  one  the  members  of  a  local  Church. 

Is  not  this  partly  responsible  for  the  loneliness  often  felt  by 
the  Minister  and  for  the  feebleness  which  afflicts  the  local  Church? 

3  Page  128. 
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The  former  may  carry  burdens  he  should  never  bear  in  isolation, 
and  the  latter  requires  insights  and  powers  which  can  be  appre¬ 
hended  only  with  other  Churches.  Amid  the  social  and  economic 
changes  of  recent  years,  what  strength  and  protection  have  our 
Sustentation  and  Superannuation  Funds  provided  to  many  a 
Minister  and  local  Church.  But  amid  the  deeper  and  more  pagan 
changes  in  the  community  to-day,  we  need  the  strength  and  pro¬ 
tection  which  a  spiritual  equivalent  to  the  above  funds  could  give 
— not  a  unity  in  finance  but  a  communion  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
would  be  a  real  contribution  to  that  Baptist  Oxford  Movement  of 
which  Dr.  Robinson  speaks. 

Some  implications  and  requirements  of  this  are  clear.  We 
must  stop  disparaging  existing  unities,  denominations,  in  the 
interest  of  bigger,  non-existing  unities.  We  do  not  necessarily 
retard  any  God-intended  deeper  spiritual  unity  by  a  greater  loyalty 
to  our  own  Church,  whether  local  or  national.  A  denomination  is 
itself  a  measure  of  achieved  union,  and  we  shall  awaken  no  deeper 
loyalty  to  it,  especially  in  the  young,  if  we  speak  of  it  only  as  one 
of  “  our  wretched  divisions.” 

Baptists  must  develop  a  churchmanship  “  of  their  own  order.” 
Our  revolt  from  a  formal  and  unspiritual  Church-manship  is  only 
the  negative  movement  which  still  awaits  its  positive  counterpart. 
At  present  we  know  far  better  the  kind  of  churchmanship  we 
should  repudiate  than  the  kind  we  should  promote.  Yet  if  our 
conception  of  a  regenerate  Church  membership  has  any  reality  in 
it,  then  we  should  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  Church  so 
constituted. 

This  conception  of  the  local  and  the  national  Church  or  Union 
involves  that  issues  may  arise  which  demand  that  individual  free¬ 
dom  should  sometimes  be  subordinated  to  spiritual  solidarity.  The 
momentary  advantage  of  the  part  may  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
permanent  good  of  the  whole.  Reference  is  sometimes  made  to 
the  fact  that  a  Baptist  minister  or  church  secretary  can  throw 
every  communication  he  receives  from  County  or  National  Head¬ 
quarters  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  He  can,  but  what  he  cannot 
do  is  to  assert  his  freedom  in  that  way  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  his  spiritual  solidarity  with  others  which  he  so  badly 
needs.  This  freedom,  however,  is  being  more  and  more  questioned. 
Many  would  say : 

As  in  the  social  world  there  is  a  craving  for  a  deeper  solidarity : 
so  in  our  Churches  there  is  a  yearning  for  a  deeper  fellowship 
even  at  the  cost  of  extreme  independence. 

The  value  and  the  glory  of  our  denomination  consist  both  in 
what  we  hold  in  distinction  from  others  and  in  what  we  share 
with  others,  and  we  cannot  neglect  the  one  without  ultimately 
“  Me  this  unfettered  freedom  tires." 
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imperilling  the  other.  The  Church  has  come  to  an  age  of  massive 
organised  paganism  which  can  be  effectively  attacked  only  by  a 
united  spiritual  front.  Unfortunately  this  issue  is  obscured  by 
questions  of  organic  reunion  and  new  divisions  unnecessarily  thus 
arise.  One  group  fears  that  the  maintenance  and  assertion  of  our 
distinctive  witness  will  certainly  impair  unity  of  fellowship  and 
action  with  others.  The  other  fears  that  increasing  collaboration 
and  joint  action  with  others  will  inevitably  weaken  and  ultimately 
suppress  our  distinctive  witness.  Both  assumptions  are  false.  We 
have  to  seek  that  spiritual  synthesis  which  will  honour  both  what 
we  share  with  others  and  what  we  hold  in  distinction  from  them, 
and  within  the  Free  Church  Federal  Council  and  the  British 
Council  of  Churches  we  have  enormous  opportvmity  for  ever 
greater  united  witness  and  joint  action  without  prejudice  to  what 
is  distinctively  ours. 

The  Forces  to-day  offer  an  excellent  parallel.  There  we  see 
ever  increasing  differentiation  of  parts  with  ever  deepening  unity. 
New  units  wiffi  distinctive  functions  are  formed,  but  never  to  the 
detriment  of  the  whole.  What  pride  there  is  in  the  different 
regiments.  Tell  Jock  that  his  famous  “  51st”  should  be  merged 
and  lost,  what  indignation  would  arise.  What  a  tradition  the 
Navy  has  built  up  and  what  pride  the  sailor  has  in  it.  The  Air 
Force  has  made  for  itself  a  name  it  shares  with  no  other.  Yet 
with  all  this  pride  and  sectional  loyalty,  we  have 

One  army  strong, 

One  steadfast,  high  intent; 

One  voice  to  raise  the  warrior  song. 

Why  should  not  such  a  description  be  actually  true  of  the  “  One 
holy  Church,”  and  why  should  not  all  local  loyalties  remain  intact 
and  still  be  subservient  to  ”  one  King  Omnipotent  ”  ? 

“  Baptists  need  an  Oxford  Movement.”  What  are  the  Bap¬ 
tists  ?  What  is  our  denomination  ?  Among  the  many  replies  made 
by  others  to  these  questions  are  the  following  :  “  The  denomina¬ 
tion  is  a  treasury  from  which  contributions  for  our  work  can  be 
secured.”  “  It  is  a  body  of  respected  influence  whose  signature 
would  enhance  our  policy.”  “  It  is  a  reservoir  of  potential  leader¬ 
ship  so  badly  needed  for  our  cause.”  “  It  is  an  arena  which 
provides  excellent  scope  for  our  movement.”  The  value  and 
legitimacy  of  these  claims  are  not  in  dispute.  But  what  is  indi¬ 
cated  is  that  amid  the  pressure  on  the  Church  of  so  many 
organised  secondary  movements,  the  Church  itself  needs  a  well- 
organised  movement  that  has  no  interest  but  the  power  and  glory 
of  the  Church  itself,  both  local  and  national. 

Thus  the  first  draft  of  the  Oxford  Conference  report  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Commission  5  on  “  The  Universal  Church  and  the  World 
of  Nations,”  speaks  direct  to  our  situation.  It  says :  “  Let  the 
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Church  be  the  Church.  Let  the  Church  know  herself,  whose  she 
is  and  what  she  is.  Discerning  clearly  her  own  status  as  the 
Community  of  Grace,  the  organ  for  God’s  redemptive  purpose  for 
mankind.  She  must,  by  a  process  of  the  most  merciless  self- 
scrutiny,  become  what  God  intended  her  to  be.”  A  movement  that 
has  that  one  great  objective  is  a  most  urgent  requirement  for  us. 
So  our  last  word  is  our  first :  “  I  would  say  quite  deliberately  that 
Baptists  need  an  ‘  Oxford  Movement  ’  of  their  own  order,  so  as  to 
give  to  their  truth  of  an  individual  relation  to  God  its  comple¬ 
mentary  truth  of  a  social  relation  to  Him.” 

T.  G.  Dunning. 


The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Church,  by  Reginald  T. 

Brooks.  (Independent  Press,  2s.) 

This  book  bravely  comes  to  grips  with  the  social  and 
industrial  questions  which  the  Church  must  face  if  she  is  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  working  population.  As  the  title 
suggests,  there  is  an  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  the  Church 
meeting  which  ought  to  be  congenial  to  Baptists.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Church  members  will  heed  the  call  to  missionary  work 
.  in  the  industrial  sphere  and  in  local  government.  The  writer 
argues  that  “  the  powerful  and  highly  individual  corporate  life  ” 
of  the  Church  must  be  brought  into  “  ever  closer  touch  with  the 
life  of  society  as  a  whole,  so  that  the  harmonies  may  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  the  discords  sharply  felt.”  Chief  of  these  discords 
the  author  finds  to  be  the  demand  for  personal  responsibility 
within  the  Christian  community,  and  the  shelving  of  moral 
responsibility  which  appears  inevitable  within  a  system  of 
capitalism,  even  capitalism  controlled  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree.  A  social  and  economic  order  must  be  achieved  in  which 
a  Christian  worker,  manager  or  director  finds  it  possible  to 
exercise  moral  judgment  and  share  democratically  in  the  planning 
of  production. 

One  cannot  quite  see  the  point  of  the  attack  upon  those  who 
say  "  politics  but  not  party  politics.”  The  writer  does  not  specify 
the  party  which  he  favours,  and  surely  implies  that  the  C^wrch 
might  give  general  support  to  a  progressive  programme  without 
committing  her  members  to  support  of  one  political  party.  How¬ 
ever,  he  is  surely  right  in  foreseeing  a  situation  in  which  the 
Church  might  need  to  “throw  her  weight  behind  some  political 
organisation  which  is  willing  to  fight  for  the  cause  ”  which  has 
commended  itself  to  the  Christian  conscience. 

Clifford  H.  Cleal. 


T 


Barton-in-the-Beans. 

IN  the  year  1745  a  group  of  seven  people,  six  men  and  one 
woman,  formed  themselves  into  a  Christian  Church  in  an 
obscure  Leicestershire  hamlet.  When  its  centenary  was  celebrated 
in  1845  there  were  more  than  forty  churches  in  the  Midland  area 
which  were  in  its  direct  descent.  What  the  number  has  grown  to 
today  the  present  writer  has  been  unable  to  verify  with  exactitude, 
but  it  is  certainly  large  enough  to  make  the  bi-centenary  worthy 
of  special  notice,  even  though  wartime  conditions  have  made 
impossible  any  worthy  public  commemoration  of  it.  As  a 
“  mother  ”  church  Barton-in-the-Beans  has  a  record  with  few 
equals  in  Baptist  annals. 

It  was  not  as  a  Baptist  church,  however,  that  the  actual 
beginning  was  made.  Evangelical  zeal  rather  thaji  denominational 
interest  was  the  impelling  motive,  and  the  cause  was  well 
established  before  the  pioneers  decided  on  its  name.  Their  first 
meeting-house,  erected  and  paid  for  before  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  expressed  ideas  that  derived  from  the  Moravian  Brethren. 
It  had  a  large  rostrum,  with  room  for  many  preachers  or  leaders, 
while  the  upper  story  was  devised  for  the  living  accomodation  of 
the  unmarried  members  of  the  society.  This  Moravian  Settlement 
plan,  however,  did  not  meet  with  local  approval,  and  it  was 
never  carried  out.  After  lengthy  discussion  it  was  decided  to 
adopt  the  name  “  Independent  ”.  This  involved  no  association, 
however,  with  the  denomination  of  that  name.  It  simply  expressed 
the  fact  that  the  little  community  claimed  the  rights  of  a  self- 
governing  community,  free  from  all  outside  authority  or  control. 

Ten  years  passed  before  the  church  became  definitely  Baptist. 
It  was  not  a  sudden  decision,  but  the  culmination  of  a  long 
process  of  development  and  gradual  emergence  into  fuller  light 
and  knowledge.  They  began  by  following  without  question  the 
almost  universal  custom  of  infant  sprinkling.  When  convinced, 
by  their  independent  study  of  the  New  Testament,  that  its  mode 
was  immersion,  they  adopted  that  mode,  though  still  only  for  in¬ 
fants.  Further  study  led  them  to  abandon  infant  baptism  altogether, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  a  simple  ceremony  that  was  the  prototype 
of  our  modem  infant  dedication  service.  The  next  step  was  into 
full  recognition  of  New  Testament  teaching  and  practice  con¬ 
cerning  both  subjects  and  mode  of  baptism.  When  that  position 
was  reached,  entirely  through  their  own  independent  study  of  the 
matter,  they  showed  a  like  independence  in  the  way  that  they  faced 
the  practical  problem  that  emerged.  They  sought  no  outside  aid. 
Two  of  the  leaders  among  the  company  of  Barton  preachers 
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respectively  baptized  each  other,  and  then  together  baptized  all  the 
other  members  of  the  little  community  who  were  prepared  to 
follow  their  example. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  beginning.  We  have  just  referred  to 
the  “  Barton  preachers  That  is  the  most  significant  expression 
in  the  early  story  of  this  notable  piece  of  Christian  enterprise. 
Many  Churches  and  Christian  organisations  owe  their  origin  and 
development  to  the  inspiring  leadership  of  an  outstanding 
personality.  Not  so  at  Barton.  From  the  beginning  it  was  there 
a  matter  of  team  work,  and  so  it  continued  throughout  all  the 
earlier  period.  Of  the  original  seven,  two  were  appointed  elders, 
with  full  preaching  and  pastoral  responsibilities,  while  two  others 
were  their  recognised  assistants,  and  the  band  of  preachers 
increased  in  number  with  the  growth  of  the  work. 

The  Countess  of  Huntingdon  was  at  that  time  residing  at 
Bonington  Park.  One  of  her  servants,  David  Taylor,  began 
evangelistic  work  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1741  he  visited 
Glenfield  and  Ratby,  two  Leicester  villages,  where  among  his 
converts  was  Samuel  Deacon,  father  of  the  Samuel  Deacon  who 
was  later  to  become  the  most  famous  of  the  Barton  preachers. 
Taylor  was  joined  by  others  in  the  work,  which  spread,  to 
neighbouring  villages,  including  Barton.  Here  the  pioneers  met 
for  a  time  with  violent  opposition,  but  they  weather^  the  storm, 
and  the  work  became  firmly  established.  The  first  service  at 
Barton  was  conducted  by  John  Taylor,  a  schoolmaster,  in  1743. 
He  was  not  related  to  David,  though  for  some  years  they  laboured 
together  in  itinerant  evangelism,  both  in  the  Midands  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Barton  preachers  travelled  widely.  They  were  all 
engaged  in  arduous  secular  toil  during  the  week,  but  on  Sundays 
they  were  to  be  found  preaching  the  Word  over  a  very  wide  area. 
When  one  remembers  the  road  and  travel  conditions  of  the  mid¬ 
eighteenth  century  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  accom¬ 
plished  so  much,  but  the  fact  remains  that  within  fifteen  years 
they  had  established  causes  not  only  in  their  own  imm^iate 
vicinity,  but  also  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  Warwickshire.  Apart  from  those  farthest 
afield  die  home  circuit  had  so  grown  that  in  1760  it  became 
advisable  to  establish  five  centres  for  the  community  instead  of  the 
one  at  Barton.  They  were  at  Barton,  Melbourne,  Kegworth, 
Loughborough  and  Kirkby  Woodhouse.  The  Barton  group 
included  Hugglescote,  Markfield,  Stanton,  Hinckley  and  Longford. 
The  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered  at  Barton  and  Hugglescote 
alternatively,  but  even  with  this  limitation  of  the  area  there  were 
members  who  had  to  travel  as  much  as  twenty  miles  to  attend 
these  sacramental  services. 
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Each  of  the  five  groups  had  its  own  ministers  and  was  a 
self-governing  community.  But  they  did  not  become  independent 
of  one  another.  Independence  was  for  them  a  precious  principle 
of  church  polity,  but  they  did  not  interpret  it  in  isolationist  terms 
as  so  many  of  their  successors  have  done.  They  were  independent, 
or  interdependent,  members  of  a  wider  fellowship.  The  preachers 
of  the  scattered  groups  met  for  monthly  conference,  generally  at 
the  Mother  Church,  and  there  were  quarterly  united  gatherings 
for  the  members,  held  in  rotation  among  the  groups. 

The  Barton  group  had  three  regular  ministers,  one  of  whom 
was  Samuel  Deacon,  Sen'.  Six  years  later,  in  1766,  a  further 
sub-division  of  the  area  was  agreed  upon,  and  Hinckley  and 
Longford  became  a  separate  church.  Their  joint  membership 
numbered  fifty,  but  within  seven  years  it  had  grown  to  nearly 
two  hundred,  and  they  were  strong  enough  to  become  two 
separate  communities.  For  a  short  time  after  1766  the  now  more 
restricted  Barton  group  had  a  period  of  decline,  or  at  least  of 
arrested  progress.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  ministerial  losses,  but 
fortunately  it  was  not  long  before  that  particular  problem  was 
solved,  and  renewed  prosperity  set  in,  under  the  remarkable 
ministry  of  Samuel  Deacon,  Jun'.  In  1798  the  final  sub-division 
of  the  group  took  place,  and  Hugglescote  became  independent. 
Meanwhile  there  had  been  considerable  extension  in  the  immediate 
Barton  area,  and  causes  had  been  established  and  chapels  erected 
in  a  number  of  the  surrounding  villages.  Today  the  Barton 
Church  still  works  as  a  group,  with  branches  in  six  villages. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  tell  fully  the  story  of  the  wider 
extension  of  die  work  initiated  and  long  supervise  by  the  Barton 
preachers.  It  is  summarised,  however,  in  the  following  list  taken 
from  the  official  association  records  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Centenary  in  1845.  It  is  not  a  complete  record,  however,  for 
inter  alia  it  does  not  include  the  churches  at  Coalville,  Whitwick 
and  Coleorton,  which  were  all  founded  by  workers  from 
Hugglescote  before  1845,  or  that  at  Shepshed,  daughter  church 
of  Loughborough. 
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TABULAR  LIST  OF  CHURCHES. 

IN  THE  MIDLAND  DISTRICT  OF  THE  NEW  CONNEXION 
OF  GENERAL  BAPTISTS, 

Showing  their  relation  to  the  Church  at  Barton. 


Churches  also  exist  at  the  following  places,  the  origin  of  some  of 
which  is  not  known  to  the  compiler,  hut  most  of  them  no  doubt  sprang 
from  the  above : — Belper,  Burton-on-Trent,  Coventry,  Cradeley  Heath, 
Fleckney,  Smeeton,  Hathern,  Market  Harborough,  Northampton. 
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Apart  from  being  a  prolific  mother  of  churches  within  its 
own  Midland  area,  Barton  has  its  honourable  place  in  the  wider 
history  of  the  General  Baptists.  When  Dan  Taylor  determined  to 
revive  the  General  Baptist  cause  by  the  formation  of  a  new 
Connexion,  one  of  his  first  steps  was  to  make  overtures  to  the 
five  groups  of  churches  into  which  the  original  Barton  Church  had 
been  divided.  He  met  with  a  cordial  response.  They  sent 
representatives  to  the  perliminary  meeting  held  at  Lincoln  in 
1769,  and  at  the  historic  meeting  in  London  in  the  following  year 
eight  of  the  nineteen  ministers  who  were  present  were  from  the 
Midlands.  If  the  Yorkshireman,  Dan  Taylor,  has  the  honour  of 
being  the  builder  of  the  New  Connexion  of  General  Baptists, 
the  Barton  churches  provided  him  with  his  chief  and  most  reliable 
foundation  stones. 

The  Barton  preachers  included  some  remarkable  personalities. 
They  were  men  from  humble  walks  of  life,  but  many  had  out¬ 
standing  gifts.  Joseph  Donisthorpe,  the  blacksmith,  Francis  Smith, 
Nathaniel  Pickering,  John  Grimley,  Samuel  Deacon,  Sen'.,  John 
Whyatt  and  William  Smith  were  but  a  few  of  those  whose  record 
is  worthy  of  remembrance.  And  in  the  second  generation  there 
were  many  others  who  maintained  the  succession,  with  Samuel 
Deacon,  Jun'  outstanding  among  them.  He  was  bom  in  1746, 
and  was  baptised  in  1766.  He  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  clock- 
maker,  and  he  set  uo  in  business  for  himself  in  Barton.  The 
business  he  established  was  later  carried  on  by  his  descendants 
down  to  quite  recent  years,  and  had  a  wide  reputation  that 
endures  to  this  day.  He  hesitated  a  long  while  about  taking  part 
in  preaching  work,  but  his  hesitancies  were  at  last  overruled  by 
the  strongly  expressed  judgment  of  the  church  on  the  matter,  and 
in  1779  he  was  duly  appointed  to  the  pastorate,  Dan  Taylor  taking 
part  in  his  ordination.  He  filled  that  office  for  nearly  forty  years, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  honoured  Gmeral 
Baptist  ministers  of  his  time.  In  the  denomination  his  literary 
output,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  was  excelled  only  by  that  of 
Dan  Taylor  himself.  His  hymns  had  a  wide  popularity,  though 
it  has  not  endured,  and  only  two  were  included  in  the  Baptist 
Hymnal  when  that  book  was  issued  as  the  official  General  Baptist 
Hymn  book  in  1879. 

Another  famous  name  associated  with  Barton  is  that  of 
Goadby.  Joseph  Goadby  was  born  at  Market  Bosworth,  where 
his  father  had  a  business  and  also  held  the  office  of  Parish 
Clerk,  in  1774.  In  his  late  teens  he  began  to  attend  the  ministry 
of  Samuel  Deacon,  and  in  1793  was  baptized  and  joined  the 
Church.  Soon  afterwards  he  began  to  preach,  and  showed  such 
promise  that  on  his  Pastor’s  recommendation  he  was  accepted  as 
a  student  at  Dan  Taylor’s  Academy  in  the  Mile  End  Road.  At 
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the  end  of  his  course  he  received  three  calls,  but  they  were  all 
declined,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  district,  and  began  his 
ministerial  work  in  the  little  village  of  Packington,  near  Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch,  which  was  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Melbourne  group, 
and  quite  near  to  Barton  itself.  A  few  years  later  Ashby  and 
Packington  ceased  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Melbourne  Church,  and 
Joseph  Goadby  became  its  independent  minister,  with  charge  also 
of  a  new  cause  that  was  established  at  Measham.  He  remained 
in  this  pastorate  until  his  death  in  1841. 

The  next  two  generations  of  this  remarkable  family  figure 
even  more  prominently  in  General  Baptist  history.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  Ashby  minister,  another  Joseph,  became  minister  of 
Dover  Street,  Leicester,  and  later  of  Woodgate,  Loughborough, 
while  the  second  son,  John,  went  to  Orissa  as  a  missionary. 
Joseph  Jun'.  had  five  sons,  of  whom  four  entered  the  ministry. 
Joseph  Jackson,  Thomas,  John  Orissa,  and  Frederick  William. 
Thomas  became  the  principal  of  the  Midland  Baptist  College. 
John  Orissa  and  Frederick  William  both  died  in  their  middle 
thirties,  the  former  in  India,  whither  he  had  gone  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  uncle,  and  the  latter  after  a  ministry  at  Bluntisham  and 
Watford  that  was  giving  very  high  promise.  He  is  remembered 
as  the  author  of  the  hymns  “  A  crowd  fills  the  court  of  the 
Temple  ”,  which  was  composed  for  the  Barton  School  Anni¬ 
versary  in  1878,  and  ”  O  Thou  whose  hand  hast  brought  us  tmto 
this  joyful  day  ”,  written  in  the  same  year  for  the  opening  of  the 
new  Beechen  Grove  Chapel,  Watford. 

As  a  final  tribute  to  Barton’s  widespread  influence  and  fame 
it  may  be  recalled  that  it  is  on  record  that  an  Orissan  convert  once 
naively  asked  if  London  were  as  large  a  place  as  Barton ! 

Percy  Austin. 

Note. — The  story  is  fully  told  in  Adam  Taylor’s  History  of  the  English 
General  Baptists  (vol.  2),  and  in  Historic  Memorials  of  Barton,  Melbourne, 
and  other  General  Baptist  Churches,  by  J.  R.  Godfrey.  There  is  a  Memoir 
of  Samuel  Deacon,  and  the  record  of  the  Goadby’s  is  enshrined  in  the 
composite  family  biography,  Not  Saints  hut  Men.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
note  that  Abraham  Booth,  later  the  pastor  of  the  leading  Particular  Baptist 
Church  in  London,  began  his  career  as  a  Barton  convert,  and  as  minister 
of  the  branch  church  at  Kirkby-Woodhouse ;  and  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Buckley,  of  Orissa,  went  forth  from  Barton  churches. 


Reviews. 

The  Fellowship  of  Believers,  by  Ernest  A.  Payne.  (Kingsgate 

Press,  3s.  6d.) 

In  this  age  of  many  questions,  thoughtful  Christians  cannot 
escape  a  fresh  consideration  of  the  important  question,  what  is 
the  Church?  For  such  a  task,  Mr.  Payne’s  well  ordered  and 
carefully  documented  book  is  a  welcome  help.  The  purpose  of 
the  book  is  clearly  defined,  as  Mr.  Payne  tells  us  that  his  pages 
are  “  intended  as  no  more  than  a  preliminary  submission  of  some 
of  the  historical  evidence  that  has  to  be  considered  and  some 
suggestions  as  to  its  bearing  on  modern  issues  ”  (p.  14) — a 
modestly  accurate  statement  of  the  contents.  In  thus  enabling 
us  to  make  an  historical  approach  to  our  problem,  Mr.  Pa)me  is 
rendering  considerable  service,  for  he  quotes  from  documents 
and  books  all  too  little  known  among  Baptist  folk,  and  the 
evidence  which  he  presents  is  so  skilfully  selected  and  ordered 
that  his  conclusions  emerge  with  a  clarity  no  reader  can  mistake. 
Both  preachers  and  scholars  who  seek  to  clarify  in  their  minds 
and  message  the  Baptist  doctrine  of  the  Church  will  be  indebted 
to  Mr.  Payne,  and  will  be  especially  grateful  to  him  for  the 
extensive  quotations  which  he  gives;  they  are  a  most  valuable 
feature  of  his  book.  The  two  appendices,  A  and  B,  also  are  a 
useful  addition,  while  appendix  C  may  stimulate  further  reading 
on  this  subject. 

When  the  book  is  considered  as  a  whole,  however,  certain 
gaps  appear  upon  which  information  is  needed  in  the  building 
up  of  any  complete  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  titles  of  the 
chapters — The  Subject  and  the  Sources;  The  Visible  Church; 
The  Ministry  of  the  Church ;  The  Lord’s  Table ;  Baptism ;  Some 
Modern  Issues — show  that  most  of  the  ground  is  covered;  but 
one  notices  the  omission  of  any  section  dealing  with  worship 
apart  from  the  two  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Table. 
Does  it  denote  a  lack  of  perspective  in  our  Baptist  tradition  that 
a  book  of  six  chapters  can  give  two  to  a  consideration  of  rites 
and  none  to  a  consideration  of  worship?  The  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  customs  of  worship  in  recent  years  suggest  that  this 
part  of  our  churchmanship  ne^s  thinking  about  as  much  as  any 
other.  The  same  applies  to  the  Church  meeting,  about  whioi 
Daniel  Jenkins  has  written  so  forcibly.  Is  this  inherent  in  our 
Baptist  witness?  What  place  did  it  occupy  in  past  days  in  the 
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life  of  our  churches?  That  Baptists  need  “to  recover  a  more 
serious  churchmanship  ”  at  public  worship  and  in  the  Church 
meeting  as  well  as  at  the  Lord’s  table  is  a  conclusion  Mr.  Payne 
makes  on  page  89,  but  references  to  worship  and  the  Church 
meeting  are  all  too  brief.  Again,  as  Mr.  Payne  points  out,  the 
development  of  such  work  as  that  of  the  B.M.S.  or  the  B.U. 
implies  a  larger  conception  of  our  churchmanship.  He  writes : 
“  Due  recognition  of  special  gifts  and  special  functions  has 
always  been  an  essential  part  of  true  churchmanship  ”  (p.  48). 
What  does  this  imply  for  the  development  of  local  organisations 
e.g.  Sunday  school  attached  to  the  local  church?  Such  work  is 
an  important  part  of  Church  life  to-day,  and  many  are  expressing 
their  churchmanship  through  it.  Is  this  a  right  conception? 
What  is  the  place  of  leaders  of  organisations  in  the  Church? 
What  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Church  to  them  and  their  work? 
This  brings  us  also  to  the  consideration  of  the  many  social  and 
public  works  in  which  Baptists  are  engaged.  What  is  the 
relation  of  these  to  their  churchmanship?  Many  Baptists  have 
been  prominent  in  educational  and  social  work,  and  have  regarded 
this  as  an  expression  of  their  Christian  life.  How  far  are  the 
boundaries  of  the  activity  of  the  fellowship  of  believers  to  be 
carried? 

We  turn  now  to  ask,  what  does  the  historical  approach  along 
which  Mr.  Payne  so  surely  guides  us  teach  us  about  the 
Church?  Four  answers  may  be  suggested: 

1.  The  variety  of  Baptist  practice  and  theory.  We  must 
not  forget  that  in  us  two  streams  unite,  that  of  General  and 
that  of  Particular  Baptists.  There  were  differences  between  these 
groups,  and  within  each  group  there  were  differences  of  custom 
and  thought.  “  There  has  been  variety  in  our  life  and  some¬ 
times  tension.  Things  stressed  in  one  generation  have  sometimes 
fallen  into  the  background  in  the  next,  only  to  be  revived  later 
on.  It  is  a  rich  and  diverse  tradition  to  which  we  are  able  to 
appeal  ”  (p.  16).  This  variety  is  interesting,  and  a  realisation 
of  it  is  a  safeguard  against  a  dogmatism  not  unknown  among 
Baptists;  but  it  makes  any  appeal  to  history  inconclusive. 

2.  The  isolation  of  individual  congregations  is  not  inherent 
in  Baptist  witness.  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  calls  attention  to  this 
in  his  preface!  The  presence  of  numerous  Ministers  at  an 
Ordination,  the  experiment  of  Messengers,  the  formation  of 
Associations,  the  drawing  up  of  Confessions  by  groups  of 
Churches,  all  suggest  the  wider  fellowship.  These  are  not 
“  optional  and  secondary,”  but  a  “  necessary  expression  of 
Christian  fellowship  ”  (p.  27).  Mr.  Payne  summarises  _  his 
chapter  on  the  Visible  Churdi  by  writing;  “These  various 
citations  make  clear  that  from  the  seventeenth  century  Baptists 
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have  regarded  the  visible  church  as  finding  expression  in  local 
communities  of  believers  who  constitute  themselves  churches  by 
the  election  of  officers,  the  observance  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  Christian  discipline,  and  who  find  an  extension  and 
expression  of  their  life  in  free  association,  first  with  other 
churches  of  their  own  faith  and  order,  but  also  with  all  other 
groups  of  Christians  loyal  to  the  central  truths  of  the  apostolic 
Gospel  ”  (p.  32). 

3.  The  importance  of  the  Ministry  in  the  Baptist  life.  It 
would  be  a  shock  to  some  in  our  Baptist  churches  to-day  to  read 
that  the  Ministry  is  necessary  to  the  Church.  We  do  well  to 
ponder  sentences  like  these  :  “  The  seventeenth  century  Confessions 
make  it  clear  that  no  company  of  believers  would  have  been 
regarded  as  properly  constituted  as  a  church  or  in  a  full  church- 
state  until  officers  or  ministers  had  been  chosen  ”  (p.  35). 
“  Church  officers,  duly  chosen  and  commissioned,  were  regarded 
as  necessary  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  church  ”  (p. 
49).  “  Our  fathers  would  surely  have  questioned  whether  a 
community  of  people  could  rightly  be  described  as  a  church  if 
they  had  not  some  kind  of  regular  pastoral  oversight,  and  if  the 
sacraments,  and  in  particular  the  Lord’s  Supper,  were  not 
regularly  observed  among  them  ”  (p.  82-83). 

4.  The  need  for  understanding  the  meaning  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  emphasis  of  Baptists  seems  to  have 
been  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  individual  to  take  part  in 
these  services  and  upon  the  mode  of  administration.  Writing 
about  open  and  closed  Communion,  Mr.  Payne  remarks :  “  It 
has  occupied  far  more  attention  in  Baptist  circles  than  have 
theological  questions  regarding  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  itself  ”  (p.  54) ;  or  again  about  Baptism,  he 
writes  :  “  Baptist  apologetic  has  inevitably  tended  to  concentrate 
far  more  on  questions  of  the  subject  and  mode  of  Baptism  than 
on  questions  of  meaning  ”  (p.  70).  This  has  clearly  brought  the 
danger  of  needless  divisions,  and  implies  a  re-orientation  of 
Baptist  thought  so  that  the  meaning  of  these  services  becomes 
central.  These  conclusions  suggest  that  Baptists  need  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  constructive  thinking  about  the  nature  of  the  Church. 

Such  reflections  upon  these  results  of  the  historical  approach 
to  our  conception  of  the  Church  inevitably  raises  further  issues. 
Ought  we  Baptists  to  give  more  attention  to  the  Ordination 
service  at  the  beginning  of  a  ministry?  Would  this  make  the 
work  of  the  ministry  more  significant  in  our  churches?  Should 
the  Ordination  service,  as  something  separate  from  a  “  Recog¬ 
nition  ”  service,  be  an  act  of  the  whole  Baptist  fellowship  and 
not  merely  of  the  local  church?  Questions  about  the  ministry 
raise  questions  about  the  relationships  of  congregations  to  one 
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another,  and  their  responsibilities  for  one  another,  and  the  place 
of  each  congregation  in  the  fellowship  of  Baptist  churches.  Is 
the  General  Baptist  experiment  of  Messengers  a  valuable  one 
for  us  to  develop?  It  seems  hardly  accurate  to  say  that  they 
“  exercised  functions  analogous  to  those  entrusted  of  recent  years 
to  the  General  Superintendents  appointed  by  the  Baptist  Union  ” 
(p.  37).  Dr.  Whitley  makes  it  clear  that  the  Messengers  were 
first  appointed  as  evangelists,  and  then  continued  oversight  over 
the  churches  they  had  founded;  while  the  Orthodox  Creed  of 
1678  quoted  by  Mr.  Payne  on  page  37  calls  them  bishops,  and 
suggests  that  “they  have  the  government  of  those  churches  that 
had  suffrage  in  their  election.”  This  is  a  much  wider  office  than 
that  of  the  Superintendents  with  their  association  with  the 
Sustentation  Fund.  The  conception  of  the  Messenger  is  a  more 
worthy  and  dignified  one,  and  closer  to  the  function  and  spirit 
of  the  New  Testament  Church.  The  book  itself  raises  questions 
about  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Table  and  their  relation  to  church 
membership  and  their  connection  with  the  experience  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (p.  75).  All  this  brings  us  to  the  fundamental 
question :  What  is  our  standard  for  any  decisions  upon  the 
ordering  of  the  life  of  the  Church?  Is  it  the  New  Testament? 
But  scholars  are  agreed  that  many  different  practices  can  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament.  Is  it  to  be  historical 
precedence?  But  history  shows  many  different  experiments.  Dr. 
Wheeler  Robinson  asks :  “  Is  there  any  test  of  methods  of 
organisation  and  government  save  that  they  should  be  the  best 
to  promote  the  faith  and  service  of  the  Gk)spel?”  (p.  6).  Is  this 
what  Mr.  Payne  means  when  he  says  that  Baptists  “  have  claimed 
the  guidance  of  the  living  Spirit  of  Christ  present  within  His 
Church,  a  guidance  inspired,  confirmed  and  held  in  check  by 
appeal  to  the  Scriptures  and,  in  particular,  to  those  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  final  court  of  appeal  has  been  neither  to  church 
pronouncements  nor  to  history  and  tradition  as  such,  but  to  the 
conscience  of  the  Church  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  a 
result  of  the  study  of  the  Bible”  (p.  17)? 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Payne’s  book  raises  more  questions  than 
it  settles  is  all  to  the  good  if  it  leads  to  systematic  and  prayerful 
thinking  about  these  questions.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not 
fall  into  the  danger  of  concentrating  so  much  attention  upon  the 
Church  as  if  an  institution,  its  officers,  rites  and  customs  were 
all-important  in  the  Christian  life.  That  would  not  be  true  to 
our  Baptist  witness.  It  may  be  asked,  indeed,  whether  the  word 
“  churchmanship,”  which  appears  so  frequently  in  the  book, 
properly  belongs  to  Baptist  vocabulary.  The  title  is  an  altogether 
happier  phrase !  Our  task  in  developing  our  doctrine  of  the 
Church  is  that  of  exploring  the  meaning  of  personal  faith  in 
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the  saving  love  of  God  and  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Kingdom 
created  by  that  love  through  our  faith,  Christians  will  be  to 
the  world  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body  not  through  dwelling  on 
their  churchmanship,  but  by  developing  the  fellowship  of 
believers. 

L.  G.  Champion. 

Son  of  Man  and  Suffering  Servant  A  Historical  and  Exegetical 
Study  of  Synoptic  Narratives  Revealing  the  Consciousness 
of  Jesus  concerning  His  Person  and  Mission,  by  Edward  A. 
Mcdowell  (Broadman  Press,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  216  pp., 
$2.00). 

It  may  be  helpful  in  introducing  this  book  to  give  some  ' 
details  concerning  the  author.  Dr.  Mcdowell  is  the  son  of  a 
Baptist  minister  and  a  product  of  Furman  University  and  the 
Southern  Baptist  Seminary,  He  has  had  a  very  varied  experience 
as  a  reporter,  as  private  secretary  to  Governor  Mcleod  of  South 
Carolina,  and  as  pastor  of  several  churches.  Since  1935  he  has 
been  a  teacher  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Seminary,  where  he  is 
now  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation. 

The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  book  are  indicated  in  the  sub¬ 
title.  The  author  seeks  to  establish  at  least  three  conclusions  of 
importance:  “(1)  The  patterns  which  Jesus  accepted  for  His 
character  and  mission  as  Messiah  coincide  with  the  picture  of 
the  Messiah  to  be  found  in  the  higher  prophetic  stream  of  the 
Old  Testament;  (2)  There  is  a  consistency  in  the  character  and 
purpose  of  Jesus  which  may  be  traced  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  His  ministry;  (3)  The  consistency  of  Jesus  had  its 
origination  in  His  knowledge  of  the  character  of  God  gained  by 
reason  of  His  unique  relationship  to  God  the  Father,  and  in  His 
firm  adherence  to  the  principle  of  redemptive  love  as  seen  in 
the  character  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  pictured  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah”  (p.  15). 

The  method  adopted  is  to  choose  some  outstanding  phases 
of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  and  to  examine  these  "historically  and 
exegetically.”  Hence  the  chapter  headings  are :  The  Decision 
in  the  Wilderness,  The  Declaration  at  Nazareth,  Jesus  and  John 
the  Baptist,  Caesarea  Philippi  (two  chapters),  Jerusalem,  Beyond 
Calvary. 

Dr.  Mcdowell  indicates  some  of  the  critical  positions  which 
he  accepts  in  his  introduction.  He  rejects  the  conclusions  of  the 
Form  Critics,  accepts  Streeter’s  four-document  hypothesis,  and 
makes  very  sparing  use  of  the  Gospel  of  John  "because  it 
presents  its  own  peculiar  problem.” 

This  book  is  somewhat  uneven  and  difficult  to  assess.  There 
are  many  examples  of  painstaking  and  careful  investigation. 
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some  passages  of  suggestive  exegesis,  and  a  reverent  appreciation 
of  the  profound  issues  which  underlie  the  problems  in  the  Gospel 
narratives  which  are  expounded.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
number  of  points  call  for  criticism.  The  book  would  certainly 
benefit  from  compression,  particularly  in  the  disproportionate 
passages  sometimes  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament  background, 
and  in  the  reiterations  of  the  consistency  of  Jesus.  The  style 
is  frequently  too  verbose  and  rhetorical  for  a  work  of  scholarship. 
(Perhaps  the  worst  example  is  that  on  p.  133 :  “  There  leaps 
from  His  lips  a  sentence  that  is  like  a  dart  from  the  depths  of 
a  cauldron  of  fire,  pointed  with  a  flame  that  will  sear  and  bum 
as  it  falls  upon  the  ears  of  those  who  stand  by  and  listen  in 
paralysed  amazement.”) 

There  is  no  discussion  of  the  following  controversial  matters, 
all  of  which  seem  to  demand  treatment  in  such  a  study  as  this : 
Is  “  The  Son  of  Man  ”  a  corporate  conception  in  the  New 
Testament?  Does  it  not  possibly  mean  simply  “man”  in  one 
or  two  of  its  occurrences?  Is  the  idea  of  the  Messianic  secret  a 
literary  device?  Is  the  Last  Supper  a  Passover  meal?  It  is 
surprising  that  there  is  no  reference  to  the  work  of  C.  H.  Dodd, 
T.  W.  Manson,  Vincent  Taylor  and  R.  H.  Lightfoot,  nor  to  any 
German  scholars  except  Schweitzer. 

Dr.  Mcdowell  sometimes  puts  forward  new  suggestions 
which  are  interesting,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  the  following  are 
convincing :  That  Jesus,  by  His  rejection  of  the  second 
temptation,  renounces  the  Temple  (34-35) ;  that  there  were  two 
visits  to  Nazareth  (47) ;  that  John  the  Baptist  made  a  distinction 
between  the  Messiah  and  “  The  Coming  One  ”  (77) ;  that  the 
“  coming  ”  of  the  Son  of  Man  “  in  the  clouds  with  great  power 
and  glory  ”  in  the  “  Little  Apocalypse  ”  of  Mark  xiii.  and 
parallels  is  not  the  Parousia,  but  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state 
and  Temple  worship  and  “  the  emergence  of  His  Gospel  as  a 
real  factor  in  history”  (118-123).  The  sending  forth  of  the 
angels  to  “  gather  together  His  elect  from  the  four  winds  ”  (Mark 
13,  27)  “  may  well  be  applied  to  the  conversion  of  men  of  every 
nation  to  the  Gospel  ”  !  (123).  With  regard  to  the  triumphal 
entry.  Dr.  Mcdowell  finds  it  easy  to  defend  Matthew’s  mention 
of  two  animals  (an  ass  and  a  colt).  “  This  presents  no  difficulty, 
since  the  animal  upon  which  Jesus  rode  was  one  that  had  never 
been  ridden  before;  that  is,  a  colt — a.  fact  which  would  explain 
the  presence  of  its  mother”  (154).  Most  scholars  are  agreed 
that  Matthew  misread  Zechariah  ix.  9  as  a  reference  to  two 
animals  instead  of  one. 

The  textual  problems  in  Luke’s  version  of  the  Last  Supper 
are  inadequately  dealt  with.  The  author  accepts  the  longer 
“  Neutral  ”  reading,  and  makes  the  unlikely  suggestion  that  in 
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Luke’s  thought  Jesus  would  be  drinking  the  second  cup  “  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God”  (the  Lord’s  Supper  thus 
signalising  a  “  coming  ”  of  the  Kingdom). 

Two  renderings  of  the  Greek  of  Luke’s  Gospel  must  be 
briefly  mentioned.  In  Luke  17,  23  mian  twn  hemerwn  is  trans¬ 
lated  “  the  chief  (or  first)  of  Ae  days  ”  (of  the  Son  of  Man), 
and  so  referred  to  the  Parousia.  This  rendering  of  mian  in  an 
ordinal  sense  is  possible,  but  not  probable  here.  It  is  rejected 
in  J.  H.  Moulton’s  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  Vol.  II., 
p.  439,  but  considered  possible  by  Bruce  {Expositor’s  Greek 
Testament)  and  Plummer  (I.C.C.).  J.  M.  Cr^  adopts  the  more 
usual  translation. 

The  rendering  of  Luke  xix.  31  (and  parallel  in  Mark),  Ho 
kurios  autou  chreian  echei  as  “  the  owner  of  him  has  need  ”  (p. 
155),  is  not  impossible,  but  seems  strained,  and  is  not  support^ 
by  any  commentator  or  translator  to  my  knowledge. 

There  are  the  following  misprints :  “  Israelties  ”  (p.  29), 
“  deliberatetly  ”  (p.  48^  “  corroboratetd  ”  (p.  154),  “  martrydom  ” 
(p.  157). 

The  book  is  well  produced  and  pleasant  to  read. 

D.  R.  Griffiths. 

The  Missionary  Message  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  H.  H.  Rowley, 

D.D.  (Carey  Press,  5s.  net.) 

Those  who  were  at  the  B.M.S.  Summer  School  in  September, 
1944,  at  Cambridge,  will  welcome  the  printing  of  these  four 
lectures.  It  is  well  that  they  should  reach  a  wider  public.  Dr. 
Rowley  expresses  the  hope  that  “  this  little  study  will  not  alone 
stimulate  interest  in  the  missionary  message  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  will  evoke  some  response  to  the  claims  of  that  message,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  the  mission.  It  should  be  said  at  once  that  this 
is  a  book  to  be  read  and  studied,  especially  by  those  who  are  eager 
to  share  in  the  rich  heritage  of  our  Christian  Faith.  One  might 
go  further  and  wish  that  it  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  many 
for  whom  most  of  the  Bible,  the  Old  Testament  certainly,  is  a 
closed  book,  regarded  as  having  no  relevance  to  our  present  day. 

The  first  chapter  considers  the  work  of  Moses,  and  rightly 
judges  that  in  that  work  there  are  profoundly  significant  ideas 
out  of  which  the  post-exilic  ethical  monotheism  could  and  did 
arise.  In  the  Exodus,  God  was  revealing  Himself  as  a  Saving 
God  and  an  Electing  God.  Israel  was  sav^,  not  for  any  inherent 
virtue,  but  in  her  weakness  and  need,  in  order  to  reveal  the  Saving 
purpose  of  God.  She  was  chosen  that  she  might  serve  Gkxi. 
Failure  to  serve  meant  renunciation  of  her  election.  Moses  was 
himself  a  missionary  to  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  led  them  to 
that  great  Covenant,  a  pledge  of  loyalty  to  this  Saving  God. 
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(This  chapter  would  be  worth  reading  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
ideas  involved  in  Election  and  Covenant.)  Thus  Missionary  enter¬ 
prise  is  shown  as  not  humanitarian  only,  nor  primarily  ethical, 
but  as  the  inevitable  outcome  of  real  religion.  Where  there  is 
no  true  religion,  there  will  be  no  effective  missionary  activity — and 
the  converse  is  true. 

Chapter  II  refers  mainly  to  the  pre-Exilic  prophets  and  some 
of  the  Psalms  and  contains  some  helpful  translations  of  tiie 
passages  referred  to.  We  doubt  the  statement  that  the  goal  of 
obedience  was  painted  largely  in  terms  of  pleasant  ease,  although 
Old  Testament  religion  consistently  suggests  that  only  as  man 
lives  in  a  right  relation  with  God  can  he  know  the  full  bounty 
of  the  natural  world.  Surely,  too,  an  effective  missionary  purpose 
must  be  concerned  first  with  the  Glory  of  God,  from  wWch  alone 
can  come  an  enduring  compassion,  free  from  sentimentality  and 
patronage.  Dr.  Rowley’s  exposition  of  Isaiah  ii.  2ff,  Micah  Iv.  Iff, 
should  be  most  carefully  considered.  It  is  full  of  importance  for 
our  day. 

We  read  with  gratitude  the  treatment  of  the  Servant  Songs  in 
chapter  III,  and  felt,  as  Dr.  Rowley  obviously  feels,  the  great 
significance  of  these  words  for  the  Church,  the  New  Israel,  the 
Body  of  Christ.  It  is  with  these  implications  that  the  closing 
chapter  is  concerned,  and  the  argument  moves  with  a  fine  sense 
of  inevitability  towards  the  three  closing  paragraphs,  which  none 
can  read  unmoved  by  their  challenge  and  inspiration. 

A.  S.  Herbert. 

Humanism  and  Christianity,  by  W.  S.  Urquhart.  (T.  &  T. 

Clark,  11s.) 

This  is  a  valuable  and  important  book.  It  consists  of  an 
expanded  form  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1939  under  the  Croall  Trust  by  the  Emeritus 
Principal  of  the  Scottish  Church  College,  Calcutta.  The  object  of 
the  lectures  is  “  to  develop  the  thought  that  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ought  to  be  the  guiding  principle  of  every 
action  of  our  lives,  and  that  it  provides  the  only  world-view  which 
is  religiously  and  philosophically  satisfying.”  Dr.  Urquhart  may 
be  said  to  stand  in  the  great  Alexandrian  tradition.  He  is  eager 
to  relate  the  Gospel  to  the  best  thought  of  the  day  and  to 
grapple  with  the  intellectual  problems  of  &e  age.  After  describing 
the  scientific  determinism  at  present  so  widely  current,  he 
considers  the  attempts  to  escape  from  it  by  way  of  psychology,  by 
way  of  humanism,  and  by  way  of  naturalistic  religion  in  the 
modern  west  and  the  ancient  east.  Each  of  these  attempts  is 
carefully  set  forth  and  acutely  criticised.  The  lecturer  then  turns 
to  Barthianism  and  devotes  four  chapters  to  an  examination  of 
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its  very  different  answer  to  the  religious  problem.  This  is  the 
real  heart  of  the  book.  The  argument  is  close  and  searching.  Dr. 
Urquhart  fully  appreciates  the  motives  that  have  led  Barth  and 
Brunner  to  their  characteristic  emphases.  He  believes,  however, 
that  "  revelational  authority  does  not  depend  upon  abruptness, 
but  rather  upon  harmony  and  congruence  with  the  rest  of  our 
experience,”  and  he  points  out  patiently  and  persuasively  how 
unsatisfactory  are  the  paradoxes  upon  which  Barthians  rely. 
His  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian  religion  enables  him  to  produce 
a  munber  of  interesting  formal  parallels  between  Barth  and 
Sankara.  The  closing  chapters  expound  a  higher  Christian 
humanism  based  upon  the  kinship  of  God  and  man  in  the 
Incarnation.  Dr.  Urquhart’s  pages  contain  many  excellent 
quotations,  the  fruit  of  very  wide  reading,  and  also  many  striking 
observations  of  his  own.  War-time  difficulties  and  delays  have 
led  to  a  number  of  uncorrected  printer’s  errors  which  should  be 
put  right  in  the  second  edition  which  this  "candid  and  competent 
piece  of  Christian  apologetic  deserves. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Heart  in  Pilgrimage,  by  E.  R.  Micklem.  (Indepenent  Press,  2s.) 
Worship  and  Social  Progress,  by  Wilfred  Allott.  (Allen  and 
Unwin,  2s.  6d.)  ■ 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  in  Free  Church  life  that  a  good 
many  books  on  prayer  are  being  issued.  Mr.  Micklem’s  little 
volume  is  an  excellent  addition  to  “  The  Forward  Books.”  He 
reminds  us  that  the  primary  meaning  of  the  verb  ”  to  pray  ”  is 
earnest  entreaty,  and  goes  on  to  do  a  much-needed  work  in 
answering  the  widespread  contemporary  notions  that  petitionary 
prayer  is  superfluous,  unscientific,  or  an  irreverent  attempt  to 
persuade  Gk)d  to  change  His  plans  for  our  personal  convenience. 
It  is  a  merit  of  Mr.  Micklem’s  argument  that  he  puts  petitionary 
prayer  firmly  in  the  setting  of  worship.  In  the  remaining 
chapters,  Mr.  Micklem  expounds  prayer  as  fellowship  between 
God  and  man,  as  intercession,  and  deals  with  the  place  of  cor¬ 
porate  prayer.  Heart  of  Pilgrimage  is  an  ideal  book  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  thoughtful  young  people. 

Baptist  readers  will  find  Worship  and  Social  Progress  much 
less  to  their  liking.  Thqr  cannot  but  consider  the  author’s  analysis 
of  the  human  situation  inadequate,  and  his  understanding  of  the 
message  of  the  New  Testament  gravely  defective. 

John  O.  Barrett. 
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